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TO 


WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE,  Esq.  M.P. 


SIR, 

My  defign  in  thefe  Political 
Extracts,  is  impartially  to  invejligate  the  ad- 
vantages and  difadvantages  of  the  different  forms 
of  Government^  which  have  prevailed  previous 
to  the  efiablifinnent  of  our  prefent  happy  con- 
stitution i  and  to  allege  arguments,  drawn 
from  the  beft  authorities,  for  giving  a  preference  to 
ck-;».  mixed  form,  as  being  mojl  favourable  to  the 
freedom  and  permanent  bappinefs  of  the  governed  i 
and,  I  truft,  that  my  conclufions  will  appear  to 
you,   Sir,   and  to  other  minds,  equally  pure  and 
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unprejudiced,  as  the  fair  and  honeft  refult  of 
comprehenfive  and  liberal  inquiry,  I  have  foi 
born  entering,  as  I  had  firfi;  intended,  into  d 
confideration  of  the  American  and  French  Re 
publics;  as  the  former  is  an  infant  ftate,  whei 
population  and  luxury  have  not  yet  reached  the 
limits ;  and  the  latter,  ftill  continuing  a  ftrugg] 
of  contending  factions  (refembling  much  the  ur 
happy  records  of  ancient  republics),  has  not,  anc 
perhaps,  never  will  be  fettled,  and  therefore  ca 
form  no  data  for  reafoning  on  modern  republicar 
iftn-  In  the  other  volumes  I  have  ventured  upc 
a  truly  fublime  fubjeft,  more  fuited  to  taleni 
and  virtues,  fuch  as  you  are  known  to  poffefi 
which  is,  the  manngcmiKi  uf  aftat^fo  as  in  prodm 
the  greateji  general  fee urity  and  bnppinefsi  and  i: 
in  this  arduous  attempt,  I  may  have  appeared  de 
fictenr,  or  much  to  have  erred,  I  truft  that  th 
generous  heart  will  excufe  my  failure,  in  con 
3  fideratio 


fideration  of  the  motives  that  have  a&uated  my 
conduft  in  this  inquiry  3  for  I  can  have  no  other 
wilh  but  that  of  approving  myfelf  both  a  finccre 
patriot  and  a  good  fubjed.  Wifliing  you,  Sir, 
every  fuccefs  in  your  uniform  exertions  for  the 
welfare  of  your  country,  I  have  the  honour 
to  be, 

SIR, 
With  the  utmoft  Efteem,  Veneration,  and  RefjJeft, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant,  &c.  &c. 


Dtetmktr  I,  179S. 
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PREFACE. 


P  R  ^E  FACE. 


It  is  a  quejlion  with  feveral,  whether  there  be  any 
partial  difference  between  one  form  of  govern- 
ment and  another?  or,  whether  every  form 
may  not  become  good  or  bad,  according  as  it  is 
well  or  HI  adminiftered  ? — Were  it  once  admitted, 
chat  all  governments  are  alike,  and  that  the  only 
difference  confifts  in  the  char  after  and  conduft  of 
the  governors,  mod  political  difputes  would  be  at 
an  end,  and  all  zeal  for  one  conjlitution  above  an- 
other muft  be  efteemed  mere  bigotry  and  folly.— 
But,  though  a  friend  to  moderation,  I  cannot,  fays 
Hume,  forbear  condemning  this  fentimcnt,  and 
fhould  be  forry  to  think,  that  human  affairs  ad- 
mit of  no  greater  ftabilify',  than  what  they  receive 
from  the  c afual  humours  and  char  afters  of  particular 
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It  is  true,  thofc  who  maintain,  that  the  goodnefs 
of  all  governments  confifts  in  the  goodnefs  of  the 
adminiftration,  may  cite  many  particular  inftanccs 
in  hiftory,  where  the  very  fame  government,  in  dif- 
ferent bands,  has  varied  fuddenly  into  the  two  op- 
pqfite  extremes  of  good  and  bad. — Compare  the 
French  government  under  Henry  IV.  —  Op- 
preffion,  levity,  artifice,  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  ; 
faftion,  fedicion,  treachery,  rebellion,  difloyalty, 
on  the  part  of  the  fuljefis :  thefe  compofe  the 
chara&er  of  the  former  miferable  sera.  —  But  when 
the  patriotic  and  heroic  prince,  who  fucceeded, 
was  once  firmly  feated  on  the  throne,  the  govern- 
ment, the  feople,  every  thing,  feemed  to  be  totally 
changed;  and  all  from  the  difference  of  the  temper 
'zndfentiments  of  thefe  two  fever  eigns. — Inftancesof 
this  kind  may  be  multiplied,  almoft  without  number, 
from  ancient  as  well  as  modern  hiftory,  foreign  as  well 
as  dome/lie. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  diftinc- 
tion. — All  absolute  governments  muft  very 

much 
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much  depend  on  the  admimfiration ;   and  this  is 
one  of  the  greatefi  inconveniences  attending  ihztform 
o(  government. —  But  a  republican  or  mixed 
government  would  be  an  obvious  abfurdity,  if 
the  particular  checks  and  controuls,  provided  by  the 
confutation,  had  really  no  influence*  and  made  it  not 
the  inter  eft,  even  of  had  men,  to  a&  for  the  public 
.pod. — Such  U  the  intention  of  thefc  forms  of  go- 
vernment, and  fuch  is  their  REAL  EFFECT, 
where  they  are  WISELY  CONSTITUTED: 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  Jource  of  ail 
diforder,  and  of  the  blackeft  crimes,  where  either 
Jkill  or  bonefty  has  been  wanting  in  their  original 
frame  and  inftitution  *. 

So  great  is  the  force  of  laws,  and  of  particular 
forms  of  government,  and  fo  little  dependence  have 
they  on  the  humours  and  tempers  of  men.,  that  con- 
fluences almoft  as  general  and  certain  may  fome- 

•  The  prefent  cenftitution  in  France  can  hardly  be  called  a 
nixed  form  of  government,  it  has  no  balance  of  interefts  and 
powers. — It  is  a  pure  republic,  although  reprefentativel  and  a  &4 
example  of  the  truth  of  the  above  remark. 

*  times 
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In  the  Polish  government  every  nobleman,  by 
means  of  his  fiefs,  has  a  diftinB  hereditary  au- 
thority over  his  vaffals,  and  the  whole  body  has  no 
authority  but  what  it  receives  from  the  concur- 
rence of  its  parts. 

*fbe  different  operations  and  tendencies  of  thefe 
two  /pedes  of  government  might  be  made  apparent 
even  a  priori. — A  Venetian  nobility  is  prefer- 
able  to  a  Polish,  let  the  humours  and  education  of 
men  be  ever  fo  much  varied. — A  nobility,  who 
poflefs  'their  power  in  common,  will  preferve  peace 
and  order,  both  among  themfelvcs,  and  their 
fubjelts;  and  no  member  can  have  authority 
enough  to  controul  the  laws  for  a  moment. — 
The  nobles  will  preferve  their  authority  over  the 
people,  but  without  any  grievous  tyranny,  or 
any  breach  of  private  property ;  becaufe  fuch  a 
tyrannical  government  promotes  not  the  intereft 
of  the  whole  body,  however  it  may  that  o(fome 
individuals. — There  will  be  a  diftinftion  of  rank 
between  the  nobility  and  people,  but  this  will  be 

the 
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the  only  diftinttion  in  the  ftate.— The  wbok  w* 
bikty  will  form  one  body,  and  the  whole  people  an* 
otber,  without  any  of  thofe  private  feuds  and  am- 
mojfries,  which  fpread  ruin  and  deflation  every 
where. — It  is  eafy  to  fee  the  ^/advantages  of  a 
Polish  nobility  in  every  me  of  tbefe  particulars. 

It  is  poffible  fo  to  conftitutc  a  free  Govern- 
mekt,  as  that  a  Jingle  per/on,  call  him  doge> 
prince,  or  king,  who  (hall  pofiefs  a  Zarg*  ,/tar*  of 
power,  fhall  form  a  proper  balance  or  counter- 
poife  to  the  other  parts  of  the  legiflature* — This 
chief  magijlr ate  may  be  either  elective  or  hereditary  ; 
and  though  the  former  inftitution  may,  to  a^/fc* 
perftcud  view,  appear  the  iw^  advantageous,  yet  a 
men  accurate  infpeSion  will  difcover  in  it  greater 
inconveniences  than  in  the  latter,  and  fuch  as  are 
founded  on  caufcs  and  principles  eternal  and  im- 
mutable.— The  filling  of  the  throne,  in 

SUCH     A     GOVERNMENT,     IS    A     POINT    OF     TOO 
CRIAT    AND    TOO    GENERAL   INTEREST,    NOT    TO 

Vol.  I.  c  divide 
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DIVIDE  THE  WHOLE  PEOPLE  INTO  FACTIOUS: 
WHENCE  A  CIVIL  WAR,  THE  OREATESt  OP  ILLS, 
MAY  BE  APPREHENDED,  ALMOST  WITH  CER- 
TAINTY,    UPON   EVERY   VACANCY.— The  pTtHCt 

tkHed  muft  be  either  a  foreigner  or  a  native:  the 
former  will  be  ignorant  of  the  people  whom  be  is  to 
govern;  Judicious  of  bis  new  fubjeffs,  and  JufpeBed 
by  them  i  giving  bis  confidence  entirely  to  fit angers, 
who  will  have  no  other  care  but  that  of  enriching  them* 
JUves  in  the  qukkeft  manner,  while  their  tnajter's  fa- 
vour and  authority  care  able  tofupport  them.— r A  na- 
tive will  carry  into  the  throne  all  bis  private  am* 
pwfities  and  friend/hips,  and  will  never  be  viewed  in 
bis  elevation,  without  exciting  the  fentiment  of  envy 
in  tbofe,  who  formerly  conjidered  him  as  their  equal* 
—Not  to  mention,  that  a.  crown  is  too  high  a  re* 
ward  ever  to  be  given  to  merit  alone,  and  will  al- 
ways induce  the  candidates  to  employ  force, 
or  money,  or  intrigue,  to  procure  the  votes  of 
the  ele&ors :  fo  thzt/ucb  an  cle&ion  will  give  no 
better  chance  for  fuperior  merit  in  the  prince,  than 

if 


if  the  flat*  had  crafted  to  birth  ahue  ferdefcrmin- 
iogtbmr  Jtwrmgn. 

It  may  therefore  be  pronounced  as  an  universal 
axiom  m   politics*    That    an    hereditary 

PRINCE,  A  NOBILITY  WITHOUT  VASSALS,  AND  A 
PEOPLE  VOTING  BY  THIIR  REPRESENTATIVES, 
FORM  THE  BEST  MONARCHY,  ARISTOCRACY,  AND 

democracy.— But  in  order  to  prove  more  folly 
that  POLITICS  ADMIT  OF  GENERAL 
TRUTHS,  which  are  unchangeable  by  the  humour 
or  education  either  offubjeft  or /over eign,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  obferve  fomc  oth?r  principles  of  this 
fcience,  which  may  feem  to  deferve  that  character. 

There  are  two  great  tyrannies,  thejcyraihny  of 
a  defpot,  and  that  of  a  multitude. — Of  thefe  the  moft 
dreadful  is  republican  tyranny. — The  dejpot  may  re- 
ceive the  jtift  blow,  and  fall  from  his  high  eleva- 
tion, nothing  is  required  but  the  arm  of  a  Brutus: 
but  the  deftroctton  of  the  many-beaded  monfter  is 
an  Herculean  labour. 

c  2  In 
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.  In  difpotU  JtateS)  as  well  as  in  republics,  the 
downfall  of  the  minifters  of  government  is  ufually 
effected  by  the  death  of  the  parties. — In  the  former y 
they  quietly  yield  up  their  breath  \  in  the  latter, 
the  ftruggle  is  attended  with  a  dreadful  convul- 
fion,  and  the  fuperiour  faftion  gains  the  afcen- 
dancy  fifcer  a  mighty  carnage. 

Situated  between  the  two  ftands,   our  mixed 

FORM  Of  GOVERNMENT,     a    GOVERNMENT    nicely 

foifed  between,  THE  EXTREMES  of  TOO 
MUCH  LIBERTY  and  TOO  MUCH 
POWER,  where  an  unfuccefsfiil  and  improvident 
minifter  is  difplaced  without  the  lofs  of  life,  and 
the  murder  of  friends,  and  where  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  constitutions  are  fo  framed,  that  they 
(erveas  a  check  to  each  other  ,  a  constitution, 
where  the  king  is  clothed  with  a  power,  that  en- 
ables him  to  do  all  the  good  he  has  a  mind  to; 
and  wants  no  degree  of  authority,  but  what  a 
good  prince  would  npt,  and  an  ill  one  ought  not 
to  have :  where  he  governs,  though  not  abfolute- 
5  fr 
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ly,  yet  glorioufly,  becaufe  he  govern  men;  and 
not  (laves;  and  is  obeyed  by  them  cheerfully,  bte- 
caufe  they  know  that,  in  obeying  him,  they"  obey 
thofe  laws  only  which  they  themfelves  have  had  a 
(hare  in  contriving. 

It  is  undoubtedly  very  natural  for  men  to  think 
that  farm  of  government  the  beft,  under  which  they 
draw  their  firft  breath,  and  to  propofe  it  as  a  mb- 
dcl  and  ftandard  for  all  others. — But,  if  any  peo- 
ple upon  earth  have  a  juft  title  thus  to  boaft,  it  is 
we  of  this  ijlandy  who  enjoy  a  constitution, 
wifely  motdded>  out  of  all  the  different  forms  and  kinds 
jfcfoil  government,  into  Jucb  an  excellent  and  happy 
frame y  as  contains  in  it  all  the  advantages  of  their 
fever al  forms,  without  Jharing  in  any  of  their  great 
inconveniencies. 

.  Our  MIXED  FORM  of  GOVERNMENT 
is  authorized  by  lawyers,  admired  by  ftrangers, 
recommended  by  divines,  acknowledged  by  poli- 
ticians, acquiefced  in,  nay  paffionatcly  cherifhed, 

by 
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bftbefofk  in  general;  and  all  this  during  a  pe- 
riod of  at  leaft  a  hundred  and  eighty  years*— This 
general  content  furely,  during  fo  long  a  time, 
muft  be  fufficient  to  render  any  conftitution  legal 
and  valid :  if  the  origin  of  all  power  be  derived, 
as  isalledged,  from  the  peoples  here  is  their  con- 
J&fm  the  fulleft  and  snoft  ample  terms  that  can 
be  derived  or  imagined. — We  muft  be  all  fenfible 
that  die  plan  of  liberty  is  fettled ;  ks  happy  effe&s 
are  proved  by  experience ;  a  long  trad  of  time 
has  given  it  (lability.— We  muft  be  fenfible,  that 
public  liberty,  with  internal  peace  and  order,  has 
flourilhed  almoft  without  interruption :  trade  and 
mamifa&ures,  and  agriculture,  have  increafed: 
die  arts  and  fciences,  and  philofopby,  have  been 
cultivated. — Even  religious  parties  have  been  nc- 
ceffitated  to  lay  afide  their  mutual  rancour :  and 
the  glory  of  the  nation  has  fpread  itfelf  over  Eu- 
rope 5  derived  equally  from  our  progrefs  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  from  our  valour  in  war.— So 
hmg  and  Jo  glorious  a  period  no  nation  almoft  can 
haft  of:  mr  is  there  mother  inftame  in  the  whole  bif- 

tory 


tory  of  mankind,  that  Jo  many  millmus  tfp^bmfi 
daring fuch  a  Jpace of  time,  been  heldlogetber$  ma 
manner fo  free,  fo  rational,  and/o/uitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature. 

Legiflators,  therefore,  ought  not  to  truft  the  go* 
vermnent  of  a  Hate  entirely  to  chance,  but  ought 
to  provide  ijyftem  of  Jaws  to  regulate  who  are  to 
admimjter  public  affairs  to  the  latejt  poftefily.-r 
Effefis  will  always  correfpond  to  caufes ;  and  wife 
regulations  in  any  commonwealth  are  the  mqft  valuable  < 
legacy  that  can  be  lift  to  future  ages*— An  the  ftnailf/l 
court  or  office,  the  flated  forms  and  methods,  by 
which  bufinefs  mufi  be  conduced,  art  found  to  be  a 
confideroble  check  on  the  natural  depravity  of  man- 
kind.— Why  (hould  not  •  the  cafe  be  the  fame  in 
public  affairs  ?— Can  we  afcribe  the  Jlability  and 
wifdom  of  our  mixed  constitution,  through 
fo  many  ages,  to  any  thing  but  thtform  of  govern- 
ment ? — And  is  it  not  eafy  to  point  out  tbofe  defc3s 
in  the  original  constitution,  which  produced 
the  tumultuous  governments  of  Athens  and  of 
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Romc,  and  ended  at  laft  in  the  rum  of  thefc  two 
famous  republics  ? 

Here,  then,  is  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  maintain,  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
those  forms  and  institutions,  by  which 
liberty  is  secured,  the  public  good  con- 

•   i    *  ■     ) 
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ORIGIN  OF  GOVERNMENTS- 


SECT.   1. 

PATERNAL   AUTHORITY; 
FIRST     STAGS     OF     SOCIETY., 

A  mo  no  favages,  who  are  Grangers  to  the  art  of 
writing,  and  who  have  fcarcely  any  method  of  recording 
fads,  the  experience  and  obfervation  of  each  individual 
are  almoft  the  only  means  of  procuring  knowledge ;  and 
the  only  perfons  who  can  attain  a  fuperior  degree  of 
wifilocn  and  fagacity,  are  thofe  who  have  lived  to  a  con- 
fiderable  age.-*— In  all  barbarous  countries  old  men  are 
therefore  univerfally  refpe&ed,  and  attain  fuperior  in- 
fluence and  authority. 

Among  the  Grecians,  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  the  man 

who  had  lived  three  ages  was  treated  with  uncommon 

deference,  and  was  their  principal  advifer  and  director  in 

all  important  deliberations.  » 

.    Vol.  I.  B  "  Doft 


"  Doft  thou  not  fee,  O  Gaul,"  fays  Morki,  in  one 
of  the  poems  of  Offian,  "  how  the  fteps  of  my  age  are 
4i  honoured?  Morni  moves  forth,  and  the  young  meet 
"  him  with  reverence,  and  turn  their  eyes,  with  lilent 
u  joy,  on  his  courfe*." 

The  Jewi/b  lawgiver,  whofe  fyflem  of  laws  was,  in 
many  refpe&s,  accommodated  to  the  circumftances  of  an 
early  people,  has  thought  proper  to  enforce  the  refpedl 
due  to  old  age,  by  making  it  even  the  fubjeft  of  a  par* 
ticular  precept. — "  See  that  thou  rife  up  before  the  hoary 
"  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man  f." 

So  infeparably  connected  are  age  and  authority  in  early 
periods,  that  in  the  language  of  rude  nations  the  fame 
word  which  fignifies  an  old  man  is  generally  employed  to 
denote  a  ruler  or  magiftrate  J. 

Among  the  Chinefe%  who,  from  their  little  intercourfe 
with  ft  rangers,  are  remarkably  attached  to  their  ancient 
ufages,  the  art  of  writing,  notwithftanding  their  im- 
provement in  manufactures,  is  (till  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  vulgar. — This  people  have  accordingly  prcferved  that 

•  Vide  the  Poem  of  OfTian  by  Macphcrfon. 

f  Leviticus,  chap.  zix.  vei.  32. 

J  In  the  language  of  the  Arabs,  fee  D'Arvleux  trav.  Arab. — This  alfo  is 
rttt  cafii  in  the  Cennaa  and  raoft  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 
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high  admiration  of  the  advantages  anting  from  long  ex- 
ferience  and  6bfervationy  which  we  commonly  meet  with 
in  times  of  ignorance  and  firaplicity.— Among  them, 
neither  birth,  nor  riches,  nor  honours,  nor  dignities, 
can  make  a  man  forget  that  reverence  which  is  due  to 
grey  hairs ;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  fovereign  himfelf 
never  fails  to  rclped  old  age,  even  in  perfons  of  the 
lowed  condition  *. 

We  may  eafily  imagine  that  this  admiration  and  re- 
verence, which  is  excited  by  wifdom  and  knowledge, 
muft,  in  a  particular  manner,  affc£t  the  conducl  of  chil- 
dren with  refpeA  to  their  father.— The  experience  of  the 
father  muft  always  appear  greatly  fuperior  to  that  of  his 
children,  and  becomes  the  more  remarkable,  according 
as  he  advances  in  years,  and  decays  in  bodily  ftrength. — 
He  is  placed  in  a  fituation  where  that  experience  is  con- 
ftantly  difplayed  to  them,  and  where,  being  exerted  for 
their  prefervation  and  welfare,  it  is  regarded  in  the  mod 
favourable  light,— From  him  they  learn  thofe  contrir 
vances  which  they  make  ufe  of  in  procuring  their  foo4 
and  the  various  ftratagems  which  they  put  in  pra&ice 
againft  their  enemies. — By  him  they  are  inftru&ed  in  the 

*  The  art  of  printing  and  writing  has  greatly  tended  to  aboliih  this  refpect 
s  enlightened  countries. 
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different  branches  of  their  domeftic  ceconoroy,  and  are 
directed  what  meafures  to  purfoe  in  all  thdfe  difficulties 
and  diftrefles  in  which  they  may  be  involved.— They 
hear,  with  wonder,  the  exploits  he  hath  performed,  and 
the  precautions  which  he  hath  ufcd  in  former  times  to 
avoid  the  evils  with  which  he  was  furrounded,  or  the 
addreft  and  dexterity  which  he  hath  employed  to  extri- 
cate himfclf  from  thofe  misfortunes  which  had  befallen 
him;  and,  from  his  obfervation  of  the  pad,  they, are 
enabled  to  learn  ufeful  lelTons  of  prudence,  for  the  re- 
gulation of  their  future  conduct  and  behaviour. — If  ever 
they  depart  from  his  counfel,  and  follow  their  own 
headftrong  inclination,  they  are  commonly  taught  by 
the  event  to  repent  of  their  folly  and  raihneis,  and  are 
ftruck  with  new  admiration  of  that  uncommon  penetra- 
tion and  forefight  which  he  appears  to  poffeCi.— They 
look  upon  him  as  a  fuperior  being,  and  imagine  that  the 
gifts  of  fortune  are  at  his  difpofal. — They  dread  his 
curfe,   as  the  caufe  of  every  misfortune  ;    and  they 
efteem  his  blefling  of  more  value  than  the  richeft  inhe- 
ritance. 

In  the  Iliad,  when  Phenix  is  fent  on  a  meflage  to 
Achilles,  he  bewails  his  misfortune  in  having  no  chil- 
dren 


Aran  of  hie  own,  and  impute*  it  to  the  curfe  of  his  fa- 
ther, which  he  had  incurred  in  bis  youth. 

My  fixe  wkh  curfe  loads  my  hated  head, 
And  cries,  «  Ye  furies!  barren  be  h» bed  1° 
Infernal  Jove,  the  vengeful  fiends  below, 
Ad*  rotUeJs  Pftostftnvi  confi  rmed-his  vow. 

Home*. 

"  And  Ef  A0  faid  unto  his  father,  Haft  thou  but  one 
**  Meffing,  «y  father  ?  Blefs  me,  even  me  alfo,  O !  my 
••  father.— And  Esau  lift  up  his  voice  and  wept  Vf 

To  thefe  obfervations  we  may  add,  that  the  authority 
of  the  father  is  confirmed  and  rendered  more  univerfal, 
by  the  force  and  influence  of  cujlom. 

We  naturally  retain,  after  we  are  old,  thofe  habits 
of  refpe&  and  fubmiflion  which  we  received  in  our 
youth ;  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  put  ourfelves  upon  a 
level  with  thofe  perfons  whom  we  have  long  regarded  as 
greatly  our  fuperiors. — The  flave,  who  has  been  bred 
up  in  a  low  fituation,  does  not  immediately,  upon  ob- 
taining his  freedom,  lay  afide  thofe  fentiments  which  he 
has  been  accuftomed  to  feel. — He  retains  for  fome  time 
the  idea  of  his  former  dependence ;  and,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  change  of  his  circumftances,  is  difpofed  to  con- 

•  Genefis,  xxvii.  38. 
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tinue  that  rcfpedl  and  reverence  which  he  owed  to  his 
matter. — We  find,  that  the  legiflature,  in  fome  coun- 
tries, has  even  regarded  and  enforced  thefc  natural  fenti- 
ments. — Among  the  Remans  a  freed  man  was,  through 
the  whole  of  his  life,  obliged  to  pay  to  his  patron  what 
was  called  "  obfequlum  et  reverent la  ;"  and  which  con- 
fided in  attendance  upon  him  on  public  occafions,  and 
in  (hewing  him  certain  marks  of  honour  and  diftin&ion. 
— If  ever  he  failed  in  the  obfervance  of  thefe  duties,  he 
was  thought  unworthy  of  his  liberty,  and  was  again  re- 
duced to  be  the  (lave  of  that  pei Ton  to  whom  he  had  be* 
haved  in  fo  unbecoming  a  manner  *. 

A  fon,  who  has  been  accuftomed  from  his  infancy  to 
ferve  and  to  obey  his  father,  is  in  the  fame  manner  dif- 
pofed  for  the  future  to  continue  that  fervice  and  obedi- 
ence.— Even  after  he  is  grown  up,  and  has  arrived  at 
his  full  ftrength  of  body,  and  maturity  of  judgment,  he 
retains  the  early  impreflions  of  his  youth,  and  remains, 
in  a  great  meafure,  under  the  yoke  of  that  authority  to 
which  he  hath  hitherto  fubmitted. — He  (brinks  at  the 
angry  countenance  of  his  father,  and  trembles  at  the 
power  of  that  arm  whofe  fevere  difciplinc  he  has  fo  often 

•  Vide  Heineccii  antiq.  Roman,  lib.  9.  feet,  1.  Dig.  do  op.  lib.  fc&.  I. 
Inft.  dc  cap.  deminut.  L.  un.  Cod.  de  ingrat.  liber. 
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experienced,  and  of  whofe  valour  and  dexterity  he  has 
fo  often  been  a  witnefs. — He  thinks  it  the  high  eft  pre- 
fumption  to  difpute  the  wifdom  and  propriety  of  thofe 
commands  to  which  he  has  always  liftened,  as  to  an 
oracle,  and  which  he  has  been  taught  to  regard  as  the 
infallible  rule  of  his  conduct.— He  is  naturally  led  to 
acquiefce  in  that  jurifdi&ion  which  he  has  fcen  exerted 
on  fo  many  different  occafions,  and  which  he  finds  to 
be  uniformly  acknowledged  by  all  the  members  of  the 
family. — In  proportion  to  the  feverity  and  rigour  with 
which  he  is  treated,  his  habits  of  fubmiflion  become  the 
flronger,  and  his  implicit  obedience  is  efteemed  the  more 
indifpenfably  neceffary. — He  looks  upon  his  father  as 
inverted  by  heaven  with  an  unlimited  power  and  autho- 
rity over  all  his  children  ;  and  imagines  that,  whatever 
they  may  fuffcr  from  his  arbitrary  conduct,  their  re- 
bellion againft  him,  or  refiftance  to  his  will,  would  be 
the  lame  fpecies  of  impiety,  as  to  call  in  queftion  the 
authority  of  the  Deity,  or  to  quarrel  with  thofe  feverc 
difpenfations  of  Providence  with  which,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  he  is  fometimes  pleafed  to  vifit  his 
creatures. 

From  thefe  difpofitions,    which   commonly  prevail 
among  the  members  of  his  family,  the  father  can  have 
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no  difficulty  to  enforce  his  orders,  wherever  compulfioa 
may  be  neceflary. — In  order  to  correft  the  depravity, 
or  to  fubdue  the  unruly  temper  of  any  fingle  child,  he 
can  make  ufe  of  that  influence  which  he  poffefles  over 
the  reft,  who  will  regard  the  unnatural  behaviour  of 
their  brother  with  horror  and  deteftation,  and  be  ready 
to  contribute  their  affiftance  in  reducing  him  to  obedi- 
ence! or  in  punifhing  his  tranfgreffion. 

In  the  hiftory  of  early  nations,  and  even  of  thofe 
which  have  made  fome  advances  in  refinement,  we  meet 
with  a  great  variety  of  faffs  to  illuftrate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  that  jurifdiclion  and  authority  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  father,  as  the  head  and  governor  of  his 
family. 

We  are  told,  by  Cesar,  that  among  the  Gauls  the 
father  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  children  * ; 
and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that,  among  the  ancient 
German  nations,  he  was  inverted  with  the  fame  unlimit- 
ed jurifdi&ionf. 

According  to  the  cuftoms  which  tcx>k  place  among 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  it  would  feem,  that,  in 
like  manner,  the  father  was  under  no  reftraint  in  the 

•  Cacf.dc  bell.  Gall.  lib.  6. 

f  See  Heineccius  elero.  jur.  German. 
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niftration  and  government  of  his  family. — When  the 
Ions  of  Jacob  propofed  to  cany  their  brother  Ben- 
jamin along  with  them  into  Egypt,  and  their  father 
difcovercd  an  unwillingnefs  to  part  with  him,  "  Reu- 
11  ben  fpake  unto  his  father,  faying,  Slay  my  two  fons, 
"  if  I  bring  him  not  to  thee :  deliver  him  into  my 
"  hand,  ami  I  will  bring  him  to  thee  again  *." 

Among  the  Tartars,  nothing  can  exceed  the  refpeft 
and  reverence  which  the  children  ufually  pay  to  their 
father.— They  loolf  upon  him  as  the  fovereign  lord  and 
matter  of  his  family %  and  confider  it  as  their  duty  to 
fcrve  him  upon  all  occafions. — In  thofe  parts  of  Tar- 
tary  which  have  any  intcrcourfe  with  the  great  na- 
tions of  Afia,  it  is  alfo  common  for  the  father  to  fell  his 
children  of  both  fexes ;  and  from  thence  the  women 
and  eunuchs,  in  the  harams  and  feraglios  belonging  to 
men  of  wealth  and  diftin&ion  in  thofe  countries,  are 
laid  to  be  frequently  procured  f. 

Upon  the  coaft  of  /ffrica,  the  power  of  the  father  is 
carried  to  the  moll  exceflive  pitch,  and  exercifed  with 
the  utmoft  feverity. — It  is  too  well  known  to  be  denied, 

•  Genefis,  xlii.  37. 
f  Hiftoire  generate  do  voyages,  torn.  9* Chardin.  torn.  1. 
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that,  in  order  to  fupply  the  European  market,  be  often 
difpofes  of  his  own  children  for  flaves ;  and  that  the  chief 
part  of  a  man's  wealth  is  fuppofed  to  confift  in  the 
number  of  his  defendants. — Upon  the  flave  coaft,  the 
children  are  accuftomed  to  throw  themfelves  upon  their 
knees,  as  often  as  they  come  into  the  prefence  of  their 
father*. 

The  following  account,  which  is  given  by  Commo- 
dore Byron,  may  ferve,  in  fome  meafure,  to  (hew  the 
fpirit  with  which  the  favages  of  South  America  are  apt  to 
govern  the  members  of  their  family. 

Here,  fays  he,  I  mud  relate  a  little  anecdote  of  our 
chriftian  Cacique.— He  and  his  wife  had  gone  off,  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  ihore,  in  their  canoe,  when 
flie  dived  for  fea-eggs;  but  not  meeting  with  great 
fuccefs,  they  returned  a  good  deal  out  of  humour. — A' 
little  boy  of  theirs,  about  five  years  old,  whom  they 
appeared  to  be  doatingly  fond  of,  watching  for  his 
father  and  mother's  return,  ran  into  the  furf  to  meet 
them :  the  father  handed  a  baiket  of  fea-eggs  to  the 
child,  which  being  too  heavy  for  him  to  carry,  he  let 
it  fall ;   upon  which  the  father  jumped  out  of  the  ca- 

•  Hiftoirc  |cncralc  des  voyages,  torn.  5.  liv.  10.  chap.  3. 
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HOC,  and  catching  die  boy  up  in  hit  arm*,  dafiicd  him 
with  die  ntmoft  violence  againft  the  (tones.— The  poor 
little  creature  lay  motionlefe  and  bleeding,  and  in  that 
condition  was  taken  up  by  the  toother,  but  died  foon 
after.— No  one  feemed  to  reprobate  the  conduit  of  the 
father.— He  appeared,  to  the  byftanders,  only  to  exer- 
cife  his  right. 

Such  was  \ht  power  which,  in  early  times,  appears  to 
have  been  uniformly  poflefled  by  the  bead  of  a  family.— 
But  the  progrefi  of  a  people  in  civilization  and  refine- 
ment has  a  natural  tendency  to  limit  and  reflrain  this 
primitive  jurifdi£tion. 

Li  thofe  rude  and  Cmple  periods,  when  men  are 
chiefly  employed  in  hunting  and  fifliing,  in  pafturing 
cattle,  or  in  cultivating  the  ground,  the  children  are 
commonly  brought  up  in  the  houfe  of  their  father ; 
and  continuing  in  his  family  as  long  as  he  lives,  they 
have  no  occafion  to  acquire  any  feparate  property,  but 
depend  entirely  for  fubGftence  upon  that  hereditary 
eftate,  of  which  he  is  the  fole  difpofer  and  manager.— 
Their  fituation,  however,  in  this  as  well  as  in  many 
other  refpe&s,  is  greatly  altered  by  the  introdudtion  of 
Commerce  and  manufaSures. — In  a  commercial  coun- 
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try*  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  tends  to  difperife  the  members  of  a  fa- 
mily, and  often  requires  that  they  (hould  live  at  a 
diftance  from  each  other.— The  children,  in  their  early 
youth,  are  obliged  to  leave  their  home,  in  order  to  be 
inftru&cd  in  thofe  trades  and  profeffions  by  which  it  is 
propofed  they  fliould  earn  a  livelihood,  and  afterwards 
to  fettle  in  thofe  parts  of  the  country  which  they  find 
convenient  for  profecuting  their  fevcral  employments.— 
In  confequence  of  this  they  are  withdrawn,  and  in  a 
great  meafure  emancipated  from  their  father's  autho- 
rity.— They  are  now  in  a  condition  to  procure  a  main- 
tenance without  having  recourfe  to  his  bounty,  and  by 
their  own  labour  and  induftry  are  fometimes  advanced 
to  great  wealth  and  opulence. — They  live  in  feparate 
families  of  their  own,  of  which  it  is  requifite  they 
fliould  have  the  entire  direction ;  and  being  placed  at 
fuch  a  diftance  from  their  father,  that  he  has  no  longer 
an  opportunity  of  obferving  and  controuling  their  be- 
haviour, it  is  to  be  expe&ed  that  their  former  habit* 
will  gradually  be  laid  afide  and  forgotten  *. 

When    we    examine    the    laws    and    cus- 
toms OF  POLISHED  NATIONS,     WE    ARE  CONFIRM- 

•  Millar. 
8  *D 
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ED  IN  THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  FOREGOING  REMARKS, 
AND  HAVE  REASON  TO  CONCLUDE,  THAT,  Ilf 
MOST  COUNTRIES,  THE  PATERNAL  JURISDICTION 
HAS  BEEN  REDUCED  WITHIN  NARROWER  BOUNDS, 
IN  PROPORTION  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  SO* 
CUTY. 


SECT. 
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SECT.   II. 

OF     THE     AUTHORITY     OF    A    CHIEF    OVER    TH* 
MEMBERS  OF  A   TRIBE  OR   VILLAGE  ; 

OR, 

SECOND   STAGE    OF    SOCIETY. 

Having  confidered  the  primitive  ftate  of  a  fmglc  fa- 
mily  of  favages,  wc  may  now  examine  the  change* 
which  happen  in  their  fituation,  after  the  death  of  the 
father,  and  the  different  fpecies  of  authority  to  which 
they  are  commonly  fubje&ed. 

When  the  members  of  a  family  become  too  nume- 
rout  to  be  maintained  and  lodged  all  in  the  fame  houfe, 
fome  of  them  are  under  the  neceffity  of  leaving  it,  and 
providing  themfelvcs  with  a  new  habitation. — The  fons, 
having  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  and  being  dif« 
pofed  to  marry,  are  led  by  degrees  to  have  a  feparatc 
rcfidence,  where  they  may  live  in  a  more  comfortable 
manner. — They  build  their  huts  very  near  one  to  an- 
other, and  each  of  them  forms  a  diftindt  family ;    of 
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which  be  aflumes  the  dire&ion,  and  which  he  endea- 
vours  to  fupply  with  the  means  of  fubfiftence. — Thus 
the  original  fociety  is  gradually  enlarged  into  a  village  or 
tribe;  and,  according  as  it  is  placed  in  circumftances 
which  favour  population,  and  render  its  condition  pros- 
perous and  flourifhing,  it  becomes  proportionably  exten- 
five,  and  is  fubdivided  into  a  greater  multiplicity  of 
branches. 

From  the  fituation  of  this  early  community  it  is  na- 
tural to  fuppofc,  that  an  uncommon  degree  of  attach* 
ment  will  fubfift  between  all  the  different  perfons  of 
which  it  is  compofed. — As  the  ordinary  life  of  a  favage 
renders  him  hardy  and  robuft,  fo  he  is  a  ftranger  to  all 
thofc  confiderations  of  utility,  by  which,  in  a  polifhed 
nation,  men  are  commonly  induced  to  reftrain  their  ap- 
petites, and  to  abftain  from  violating  the  pofleffions  of 
each  other. — Different  clans  or  tribes  of  barbarians  are 
therefore  difpofed  to  rob  and  plunder  one  another,  as 
often  as  they  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  with  fuc- 
cefc  ;  and  their  reciprocal  inroads  and  hoftilities  are  the 
ibuFce  of  continual  animofities  and  quarrels,  which  are 
profecuted  with  a  degree  of  fury  and  rancour  fuitable  to 
the  temper  and  difpolltions  of  the  people. — Thus  the 
members  of  every  Jingle  clan  are  frequently  at  variance 
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with  all  their  neighbours  around  them ;  and  are  obliged 
to  be  conflantly  upon  their  guard,  in  order  to  rcpol  the 
numerous  attacks  to  which  they  are  expofed,  and  to 
prefervc  themfclvcs  from  that  fevcre  and  barbarous  treat- 
ment, which  they  have  rcafon  to  cxpedt,  if  they  fhould 
fall  under  the  power  of  their  enemies. — As  they  are  di- 
vided from  the  reft  of  the  woild,  fo  they  are  linked  to- 
gether by  a  fenfe  of  their  common  danger,  and  by  a  re- 
gard to  their  common  intcreft. — They  are  united  in  all 
their  paftimes  and  amufements,  as  well  as  in  their  ferious 
occupations ;  and  when  they  go  out  upon  a  military  en- 
terprize,  they  are  no  lefs  prompted  to  fhew  their  friend- 
Ihip  for  each  other,  than  to  gratify  their  common  paf. 
fions  of  enmity  and  refentment. — As  they  have  been 
brought  up  together  from  their  infancy,  and  have  no 
intcrcourfe  with  thofe  of  a  different  community,  their 
affe&ions  are  raifed  to  a  greater  height,  in  proportion  to 
the  narrownefs  of  that  circle  to  which  they  are  con* 
fined. — As  the  uniformity  of  their  life  fupplies  them 
with  few  occurrences,  and  as  they  have  no  opportunity 
of  acquiring  any  great  variety  of  knowledge,  their 
thoughts  are  the  more  fixed  upon  thofe  particular  ob* 
jefib  which  have  once  excited  their  attention,  they  re- 
tain more  flcadily  whatever  impreffions  they  have  re* 
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coved,  and  become  the  more  devoted  to  thofe  entertain* 
jnents  and  pra&ices  with  which  they  have  been  familiarly 
acquainted. 

Hence  it  is,  that  a  lavage  is  never,  without  difficulty, 
prevailed  upon  to  abandon  his  family  and  friends,  and  to 
relinquish  the  fight  of  thofe  obje&s  to  which  he  has  been 
long  familiar.— To  be  banifhed  from  them  is  reckoned 
the  greateft  of  all  misfortunes. — His  cottage,  his  fields, 
the  facet  and  cxmverfation  of  his  kindred  and  compa- 
nions, inceflantly  recur  to  his  memory,   and  prevent 
him  from  relifhing  any  fituation  where  thefe  are  want- 
ing.—He  clings  to  thofe  well-known  objects,  and  dwells 
upon  all  thofe  favourite  enjoyments  which  he  has  loft.— 
The  poorer  the  country  in  which  he  has  lived,  the  more 
wretched  the  manner  of  life  to  which  he  has  been  ao 
cofiomed,  the  lofs  of  it  appears  to  him  the  more  in- 
ijpportable.  —  That  very   poverty  and  wretchednefs, 
which  contracted  the  fphere  of  his  amufements,  is  the 
iief  drcumftance  that  increafes  his  attachment  to  thofe 
iew  gratifications  which  it  afforded,   and  renders  him 
he  more  a  Have  to  thofe  particular  habits  which  he  hath 
squired.— Not  all  the  allurements  of  European  luxury 
raid  bribe  a  Hottentot  to  refign  that  coarfe  manner  of 
tfb  which  was  become  habitual  to  him ;  and  we  may 
Vol.  I.  D  x  remark, 
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remark,  that  the  "  maladie  da  pays/'  which  hat  been 
fuppofcd  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland,  it 
more  or  lefs  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  countries,  ac- 
cording as 'they  approach  nearer  to  the  ages  of  rudeneft 
and  fimplicity. 

As  thofe  clans  or  villages,  which  inhabit  the  more 
uncultivated  parts  of  the  earth,  are  almoft  continually  at 
war  with  their  neighbours,  and  are  obliged  to  be  always 
in  a  pofture  of  defence,  fo  they  have  conftant  occafion 
for  a  leader  to  condud  them  in  the  various  military  en- 
terprises in  which  they  are  engaged. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  wherever  a  number  of  peo- 
ple meet  together  in  order  to  execute  any  meafures  of 
common  concern,  it  is  convenient  xhitfomc  per/on  (hould 
be  appointed  to  diredt  their  proceedings,  and  prevent 
them  from  running  into  confufion.— It  is  accordingly  a 
general  regulation,  which  appears  to  be  uniformly 
adopted  in  all  countries,  that  every  public  aflemhly 
fliould  have  a  prefiJent,  inverted  with  fuch  a  degree  of 
authority  as  is  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  bulinefi  com- 
mitted to  their  care. — But  in  no  cafe  is  a  regulation  of 
this  kind  fo  neccflary,  as  in  the  conduft  of  a  military 
expedition. — There  is  no  fituation  in  which  a  body  of 
men  are  fo  apt  to  run  into  diforder,  as  in  war ;  where 

it 
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it  k  impoffible  that  they  fhouU  co-operate,  and  preferve 
the  kail  regularity,  unlefs  they  are  united  under  *  Jingle 
per/on,  who  is  impowered  to  dire&  their  movements, 
and  to  fuperintend  and  controul  their  feveral  opera* 
bow- 
As  the  members  of  a  family  have  been  ufually  con* 
duded  by  the  father  in  all  their  excursions  of  moment, 
they  are  naturally  difpofed,  even  when  their  fociety  be- 
comes more  enlarged,  to  continue  in  that  courfe  of  ac- 
tion to  which  they  have  been  accuftomed ;  and,  after 
they  are  deprived  of  this  common  parent,  to  fall  under  the 
guidance  of  ibme  other  per/on,  who  appears  next  to  him 
m  rank,  and  poffefies  the  greateft  fhare  of  their  efteem 
and  confidence* 

Superiority  in  ftrength,  courage,  and  other  perfonal 
accomplishments,  is  the  firft  circumflance  by  which  any 
fingti  per/on  is  raiied  to  be  the  leader  of  a  clan,  and  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  maintain  his  authority. 

In  thofe  rude  periods,  when  men  live  by  hunting  and 
fifhing,  they  have  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  any  con- 
fidence property  ;  and  there  are  no  diftindiions  in  the 
rank  of  individuals,  but  thofc  which  arife  from  perfonal 
qualities. 
The  ftrongeft  man  in  a  village,  the  man  who  excels 
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in  running,  in  wreftling,  or  in  handling  thofc  weapons 
which  they  make  ufe  of  in  war,  is  poflfeflcd  of  an  evi- 
dent advantage  in  every  conteft  that  occurs,  and  it 
hereby  .exalted  to  fuperior  dignity.— In  their  games  and 
exercifes  he  is  generally  victorious,  and  becomes  more 
and  more  diflinguiflied  above  all  his  companions.— 
When  they  go  out  to  battle,  he  is  placed  at  their  head, 
and  occupies  that  ftation  which  is  held  of  the  greateft 
importance. — His  exploits  and  feats  of  a&ivity  are  view- 
ed with  pleafure  and  admiration ;  and  he  becomes  their 
boaft  and  champion  in  every  ftrife  or  contention  in 
which  they  are  engaged. — The  more  they  have  been 
accuAomed  to  follow  his  banner,  they  contract  a  ftronger 
attachment  to  his  perfon,  and  difcover  more  readinefs  to 
execute  thofc  mcafures  which  he  thinks  proper  to  fug- 
geft.—  They  imagine  that  his  greatnefs  reflefls  honour 
upon  the  fociety  to  which  he  belongs,  and  are  difpefed 
to  magnify  his  prowefs  with  that  fond  partiality  which 
they  entertain  in  favour  of  themfelves. — According  as 
he  advances  in  reputation,  he  acquires  more  weight  in 
their  debates,  and  is  treated  upon  every  occafion  with 
greater  refpeQ:  and  deference. — As  they  are  afraid  of  in- 
curring his  difpleafure,  fo  are  they  eager  to  diftinguifh 
themfelves  in  his  eye,  and,  by  their  valour  and  fidelity, 
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to  procure  marks  of  his  peculiar  approbation  and  efteem. 
"  Ulnm  defendere,  tucri,  fua  quoque  fortia  fa&a  glorias 
"  ejus  affignare,  pnecipuum  facramentum  eft.— Prin- 
"  cipes  pro  vidoria  pugnant,  comites  pro  principe  *." 

Among  the  natives  in  fome  parts  of  the  continent  of 
South  America,  it  is  cuftomary,  in  their  military  expe- 
ditions, to  make  choice  of  that  perfon  for  their  leader, 
who  is  fuperior  to  all  his  companions  in  bodily  flrcngth ; 

and  this  point  is  ufually  determined  according  to  die 

burden  which  he  is  able  to  carry  f. 

•  Tacitus  dc  mor.  German. 

f  Nouveaux  voyages  aux  Indes  Orientales,  torn,  iii.— -Upon  the  fame 
principle,  the  captaiu  of  an  expedition  is  frequently  chofen  from  the  number 
of  wounds  he  has  received  in  battle.     Ibid.  torn.  i. 

It  has  even  been  remarked,  that  all  animals  which  live  in  herds  or  flocks 
are  apt  to  fall  under  the  authority  of  a  fingle  leader  of  fuperior  ftrength  or 
courage.— Of  this  a  curious  inftance  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  Commo- 
dore Anion's  voyage.—4*  The  largeft  fa-lion,"    lays  he,  "  was  the  mate 

*  of  the  flock ;  and,  from  the  number  of  females  he  kept  to  himfelf,  and  his 
**  driving  off  the  males,  was  filled  by  the  feamen  the  bafhaw.— - As  they  are  of 
«  a  very  lethargic  difpofition,  and  are  not  eanly  awakened,  it  is  obferved, 
«  that  each  herd  places  fome  of  their  males  at  a  diilance  in  the  manner  of  ccn- 
"  tinels,  who  always  give  the  alarm  whenever  any  attempt  is  made  either  to 
"  molcft  or  approach  them,  by  making  a  loud  grunting  noife  like  a  hog,  or 
"  uwrting  like  a  horfe  in  full  vigour. — The  males  had  often  furious  battles 
«  with  each  other,  chiefly  about  the  females ;  and  the  bafhaw  juft  mentioned, 
**  who  was  commonly  furrounded  by  his  females,  to  which  no  other  male 
u  dared  to  approach,  had  acquired  that  diftinguifhed  pre-eminence  by  many 

*  bloody  conlcfts,  as  was  evident  from  the  numerous  fears  vifible  in  all  parts 
"of  his  body." 

But 
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ufually  tranfmits  bis  fortune  to  his  poftcrity,  and  along 
with  it  all  the  means  of  creating  dependence  which  he 
enjoyed.— Thus  the  fon,  who  inherits  the  eftate  of  his 
father,  is  enabled  to  maintain  an  equal  rank,  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  he  preferves  all  the  influence  acquired 
by  the  former  proprietor,  augmented  and  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another. 

Hence  that  regard  to  genealogy  and  defcent  which  we 
often  meet  with  among  thofe  who  have  remained  long  in 
a  paftoral  ftatc. — From  the  fimplicity  of  their  mannen, 
they  are  not  apt  to  fquander  or  alienate  their  pofleffions ; 
and  the  reprefentative  of  an  ancient  family  is  naturally 
difpofed  to  be  oftentatious  of  a  circumftance  which  con- 
tributes fo  much  to  increafe  his  power  and  authority  *. 

For  the  fame  reafon  the  dignity  of  the  chief,  which 
in  a  former  period  was  frequently  elefiive,  is  now  fuf- 
fered  more  commonly  to  pals  from  father  to  fon  by  here- 
ditaryfucceffion. — As  the  chief  poffefles  the  largcft  eftate, 
(b  he  reprefents  the  moil  powerful  family  in  the  tribe ;  a 
family  from  which  all  the  reft  arc  vain  of  being  defcend- 

*  All  the  Tartars,  of  whatever  country  or  religion,  have  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  tribe  from  which  they  are  defcendcd,  and  carefully  preferve  the 
.  remembrance  of  it  from  one  generation  to  another.— Although  the  tribes  are 
often  divided  into  many  branches,  each  branch  is  confidered  as  belonging  to  the 
lame  tribe— Hiftoirc  generak  des  voyages,  torn.  ix.  liv.  3.  chap.  3.  p.  33. 
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d,  and  the  ftiperiority  of  which  they  have  been  uni- 
formly accuftemed  to  acknowledge. — He  enjoys  not 
only  that  rank  and  confequence  which  is  derived  from 
hb  own  opulence,  but  feems  entitled  to  the  continuance 
of  that  refpe&  and  fubmiffion  which  has  been  paid  to  his 
ancefton ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  any  other  perfon, 
though  of  fuperior  abilities,  it  capable  of  fupplanting  him, 
or  of  diverting  the  courfe  of  that  influence  which  has 
flowed  fo  long  in  the  fame  channel,  and  has  become  fo 
irrc&ftible  by  cuftom. 

As  the  chief  man,  from  his  experience,  wifdom,  and 
wealth,  is  naturally  engaged  in  prote&ing  and  fecuring 
die  members  of  his  tribe  from  the  hoftile  attacks  of  their 
neighbours,  fo  he  endeavours  to  prevent  thofe  diforders 
and  quarrels  which  may  fometimes  arife  among  them- 
felves,  and  which  tend  to  weaken  and  difturb  the  fo- 
cicty.— When  a  difpute  or  controverfy  happens  among 
thole  who  belong  to  different  families,  he  readily  inter* 
poles  by  his  good  offices,  i%  order  to  bring  about  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  parties ;  who  at  the  fame  time, 
if  they  choofe  to  avoid  an  open  rupture,  may  probably 
be  willing  to  terminate  their  difference  by  referring  it  to 
his  judgment.— In  order  to  render  his  decisions  efFedtual, 
he  finds  it  neceflary,  at  firft,  to  employ  perfuafion  and 

Vol.  I.  E  entreaty. 
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Thus  it  was,  that,  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
western  Empire,  there  arose  in  every  pro- 
vince PARTICULAR  CHIEFS  OR  BARONS,  WHO  LIVED 
IN  SEPARATE  DISTRICTS,  INDEPENDENT  OF  ONE 
ANOTHER,  AND  EACH  OF  WHOM  PROCURED  A 
NUMBER  OF  VASSALS  OR  MILITARY  TENANTS,  AND 
BECAME  GREAT  AND  POWERFUL  IN  PROPORTION 
TO  THE  ESTATE  WHICH  HE  POSSESSED.— THIS  AP- 
PEARS TO  HAVE  BEEN  THE  FIRST  STEP  TOWARD 
THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THAT  SYSTEM  OF  FEUDAL 
GOVERNMENT,  WHICH  WAS  AFTERWARDS  ESTA- 
BLISHED AND  SOON  BROUGHT  TO  PERFECTION  IN 
MOST   OF   THE   COUNTRIES   OF   EUROPE. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    III. 

THE     ORIGIN     OF     DIFFERENT     KINDS     OF 
GOVERNMENT  ; 

OR, 

THE  MORE   ADVANCED   STAGE   OF    SOCIETY. 

The  improvement  of  agriculture,  as  it  increafes  the 
quantity  of  provifions,  and  renders  particular  clans  or 
tribes  more  numerous  and  flouriihing,  fo  it  obliges  them 
at  length  to  fend  out  colonies  to  a  diftance,  who  occupy 
new  feats  wherever  they  can  find  a  convenient  fituation, 
and  are  formed  into  feparate  villages,  after  the  model  of 
thofe  with  which  they  were  formerly  acquainted.— 
Thus,  in  proportion  as  a  country  is  better  cultivated,  it 
comes  to  be  inhabited  by  a  greater  number  of  diftinft 
focieties,  whether  derived  from  the  fame  or  from  a  dif- 
ferent original,  agreeing  in  their  manners,  and  refem- 
bling  each  other  in  their  government  and  inftitutions. 

Thefe  different  communities  being  frequently  at 
war,   and  being  expofed  to  continual  invafions  from 

their 
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their  neighbours,  are  in  many  cafes  determined,  by 
the  confidcration  of  their  mutual  intereft,  t*  unite 
againft  their  common  enemies,  and  to  form  a  variety 
of  combinations,  which  are  more  or  lefs  permanent, 
according  as  they  are  influenced  by  particular  circum- 
ftances.  — Thofe  people  who  have  found  the  advan- 
tage of  joining  their  forces  in  one  expedition,  are  na- 
turally difpofed  to  continue  the  like  aflbciation  in  an- 
other, and  by  degrees  are  encouraged  to  enter  into  a 
general  defenfive  alliance.— The  intercourfe  which  they 
have  maintained  in  war>  is  not  entirely  diflblved  even 
in  time  of  peace. — Though  originally  ftrangers  to  each 
other,  yet,  having  many  opportunities  of  aflembling  in 
their  military  enterprizes,  they  cannot  fail  to  contract 
an  acquaintance,  which  becomes  the  fource  of  their  fu- 
ture correfpondence. — They  have  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  meeting  in  their  common  fports  and  diverfions.— 
The  leading  men  of  different  villages  entertain  one  an- 
other with  ruflic  hofpitality  and  magnificence ;  inter- 
marriages begin  to  take  place  between  their  refpe&ive 
families ;  and  the  various  connexions  of  fociety  are  gra- 
dually multiplied  and  extended. 

From  a  fimple  confederacy  of  this  kind,  an  aristo- 

CRATICAL  government  is  naturally  eftabliflied.— As 
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every  village,  or  feparate  community,  is  fubje&ed  to  its 
own  leader,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that,  in  their  joint  mea- 
fures,  the  feveral  chiefs,  when  united  together,  will 
enjoy  an  influence  correfpondent  to  that  which  they 
have  feparately  acquired  over  their  own  particular  de- 
pendents ;  and  that  the  frequent  meeting  and  delibera- 
tion of  thofe  diftinguiihed  perfonages  will  at  length 
give  rife  to  a  regular  affembly,  inverted  with  power  and 
authority  to  determine  in  all  the  important  affairs  of  the 
fociety. 

The  fame  circumftances,  however,  which  influence 
the  members  of  a  (ingle  clan  to  be  guided  by  a  particular 
perfon  in  their  fmaller  expeditions,  render  a  fimilar  ex- 
pedient yet  more  neceflary  in  conducting  a  numerous 
army,  composed  of  different  dans,  often  difagreeing  in 
their  views,  and  little  connected  with  each  other.— 
Some  one  leader  is  therefore  entrufted  with  the  fu- 
prerae  command  of  their  united  forces ;  and  the  fame 
influence,  by  which  he  was  firft  raifed  to  that  dignity, 
enables  him  frequently  to  maintain  it  during  life,  and 
even  in  many  cafes  to  render  it  hereditary. — In  this  man- 
ner a  great  chief  or  king  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  nation,  and  claims,  by  degrees,  the  infpe&ion  and 
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fuperintendence  of  various  branches  of  the  public  adou- 
niftration. 

But,  notwithflanding  the  rank  and  pre-eminence  en- 
joyed by  this  primitive  fovereign,  his  authority  at  firft  if 
far  from  being  confiderable. — The  chiefs,  who  retain 
all  their  original  influence  over  their  refpe&ive  tribes, 
and  who  are  jealous  of  a  fuperior,  are  difpofed  to  allow' 
him  no  higher  prerogatives  than  are  requifite  to  anfwer 
the  purpofes  for  whic!>  he  was  created. — Though,  in  t 
day  of  battle,  his  power  may  extend  over  the  whole 
people,  yet  on  other  occafions  it  is  for  the  moft  part 
limited  to  his  own  particular  clan ;  and  though  in  the 
field  his  orders  are  not  to  be  difputed,  yet  in  the  council 
public  meafures  are  determined  by  the  majority  of  voices, 
and  the  king  is  little  more  than  the  prefident  of  the 
meeting.*— After  the  conclufion  of  an  expedition,  when 
the  different  clans  have  retired  to  their  feparate  places  of 
abode,  they  are  almoft  entirely  withdrawn  from  his  in- 
fluence, and  live  under  the  protection  of  their  feveral 
leaders,  to  whofe  jurifdi&ion  and  authority  they  are  to- 
tally fubje£ted. 

Such  are  the  uniform  accounts  which  have  been  given 
by  travellers  concerning  the  government  of  thofe  king- 
doms, 
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it  cither  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa*  or  in  the  coun- 
bek>nging  to  AJia*  in  which  a  number  of  diflinft 
or  villages  are  but  imperfectly  united   toge- 


Bot  the  moft  mted  examples  of  that  fpecies  of  govern- 
pent,  which  arifes  from  the  firft  union  of  different 
dm,  occurs  in  the  early  hiftory  of  the  modem  king- 
Jnds  of  Europe.— It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 
when  the  German  nations  fubdued  the  weftern  empire, 
the  land  was  divided  among  a  variety  of  chiefs,  or  heads 
of  tallies,  who  diftributed  a  part  of  their  eftates  among 
Aeir  dependents  and  retainers,  over  whom  they  exer- 
tifcd  an  almoft  unlimited  authority.— Thefc  barons  were 
altogether  independent  of  each  other,  and  poffeffed  a 
degree  of  rank  and  power,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  vaflak  which  they  were  able  to  maintain. — Their 
pofleffioos,  which  they  had  obtained  by  lot,  or  occu- 
pied without  oppofition,  were  entirely  at  their  difpofid, 
and  defcended  to  their  pofterity  by  hereditary  fucceffion. 
—They  acknowledged  ho  fuperior  but  the  king,  to 
whom  they  were  only  liable  in  military  fervices. 

•  HHtam  generate  des  voyages,  4to.  torn.  iv.  liv.  S.  chap.  3.  fr&.  4.— 
tML  ton.  ▼.  lir.  9.  dap.  7.  (eft.  7.— Ibid.  liv.  10.  chap;  2. 6.— See  Ca- 
koirt  collection  of  voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  67,  68. 
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The  ting,  or  thief*  in  all  meafurcs  of  importance 
WU  obliged  to  ad  with  the  concurrence  of  an  a£mkht 
compofed  of  the  hading  men  in  the  country.— Sock 
were  the  ancient  parliaments  of  France,  the  CqrU  in 
Spain,  and  the  Witunagemate  in  England.— With  their 
advice  he  determined  what  enterprizei  ftould  be  under* 
taken ;  and,  according  to  their  lefolutions,  every  barm 
Wat  obliged,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  appear  in  the 
$eld  at  the  head  of  his  vaflals.— In  thefe  aflemblies  it 
was  ofual  to  divide  the  plunder  which  had  been  gained 
by  the  army,  to  make  fuch  regulations  as  were  intended 
to  be  effectual  ov$r  the  whole  community,  and  to  decide* 
in  the  laft  retort,  the  lawfuiu  which  arofe  between  the 
fnembeiB  of  different  baronies. 

The  Reman  and  Greek  jiates  were  originally  of  (mall 
extent,  and  the  inhabitants,  being  oolleded  in  one  city, 
were  led  in  a  fhort  time  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance, 
and  to  incorporate  in  one  fociety.— -The  felicy^  which 
was  eafily  eftablifhed  in  fuch  a  limited  territory,  put  a 
flop  to  thole  divifions  to  prevalent  among  neighbouring 
tribes  of  barbarians*— The  animofity  of  different  fornix 
lies  was  no  longer  cheriihed  by  reciprocal  ads  of  hofU- 
lity ;  they  were  oq  the  epntjary  united,  oq  all  occa* 
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fions,  againit  the  common  enemies  of  the  ftate;  and  at. 
they  had  every  incitement  to  maintain  an  intimate  cor* 
idpoodence  with  each  other,  the  diftin£ttons  of  fami* 
lies  were  loon  extinguifhed  and  forgotten.-— The  power 
of  the  chiefs,  or  nobility,  which  depended  upon  the 
attachment  of  their  refpe&ive  clans,  was  therefore 
quickly  defboyed ;  and  the  monarch,  who  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  nation  without  a  rival  to  counterbalance 
Ins  influence,  had  no  difficulty  in  extending  his  audio 
rity  over  the  whole  of  his  dominions. 

The  nure  extenjive  jiates  of  Europe,  eroded  by  th6 
Gothic  nations,  were  placed  in  a  different  Gtuation.— * 
The  numerous  inhabitants,  Icattered  over  a  wide  and 
often  inacceffible  country,  were  for  a  long  time  pre* 
vented  from  having  much  intercourfe  with  each  other, 
and  from  correcting  their  ancient  rude  and  barbarous 
cofloms. — The  feveral  tribes  who  had  entered  into  an 
affiance  were  not  thereby  induced  to  lay  afide  their 
fermer  jeakmfies  and  feuds;  and  though  fometimes 
united  under  a  king  in  common  expeditions,  they 
were  no  Ids  frequently  divided  by  their  private  quarrels, 
and  excited  to  follow  their  feveral  barons  in  the  com* 
nriffoit  of  mutual  inroads  and  depredations;  —  Thus 
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every  kingdom  was  cmpofcd  of  a  great  variety  of  fart$\ 
loofely  combined  together,  and  for  feveral  centuries  may  be 
regarded  as  a  eolleclion  of  /mall  independent  fociefies,  ra- 
tter than  as  one  great  poRtical  community.— The  flew  ad* 
vances  which  were  afterwards  made  by  the  people  towards 
a  more  complete  union,  appear  to  have  been  productive  of 
that  feudal  fubordination  which  has  been  thefubjcft  of  fo 
much  invejtigation  and  controvcrfy. 
.  In  thofe  times  of  violence  and  diforder,  when  dif- 
ferent families  were  fo  frequently  at  war,  and  lying  in 
wait  for  opportunities  to  plunder  and  opprefi  one  an- 
other, the  proprietors  of  fmall  eftates  were  neceflarily 
cxpofed  to  many  hardfhips  and  calamities.— Surrounded 
by  wealthier  and  more  powerful  neighbours,  by  whom 
they  were  invaded  from  every  quarter,  and  held  in 
conftant  terror,  they  could  feldom  indulge  the  hope  of 
maintaining  their  poffeffions,  or  of  tranfmitting  them 
to  their  pofterity.— Confcious,  therefore,  of  their  weak- 
nets,  they  endeavoured  to  provide  for  their  future 
iafety,  by  foliciting  the  aid  of  fome  opulent  chief  who 
appeared  moft  capable  of  defending  them  ;  and,  in 
older  to  obtain  that  proteclion  which  he  afforded  to  his 
ancient  retainers  or  vafials,  they  were  obliged  to  re*> 
7  der 
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der  tbemfehes  equally  fubfervient  to  bis  inter eji,  to  r§- 
linqui/b  their  pretenfions  to  independence,  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  leader,  and  to  yield  him  that  homage  an4 
fealty  which  belonged  to  a  feudal  fuperior. — The  nature 
of  thefe  important  tranfa&ions,  the  folemnities  with 
which  they  were  accompanied,  and  the  views  and  mo- 
tives from  which  they  were  ufually  concluded,  are  fuf- 
Eciently  explained  from  the  copies  or  forms  of  thofe 
deeds  which  have  been  collected  and  handed  down  to 
us.— The  vassal  promifed,  in  a  folemn  manner,  to 
the  jurifdiclion  of  the  fuperior,  to  rejide  within  his  do- 
main, and  to  ferve  him  in  war,  whether  hefhoidd  he  en- 
gaged  in  profecuting  his  own  quarfcls,  or  in  the  common 
caufe  of  the  nation.  —  The  superior,  on  the  other 
band,  engaged  to  exert  all  his  power  and  influence  in 
protecting  the  vajfal,  in  defending  his  poffejjions,  or  in 
avenging  his  death,  in,  cafe  hefhould  he  ajfaffinated. 

Thus,  by  degrees,  the  feudal  fyftem  was  completed 
in  mod  of  the  countries  of  Europe. — The  whole  of  a 
kingdom  came  to  be  united  in  one  great  fief,  of  which 
the  king  was  the  fuperior,  or  lord  paramount,  having,, 
in  fomc  meafure,  the  property  of  all  the  land  within 
his  dominions. — The  great  barons  became  his  imme- 
diate vaffals,   and,  according  to  the  tenure  by  which 

they 
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they  held  their  eftates,  were  fnbjeft  to  his  jurifiK&ion, 
and  liable  to  him  in  fervices  of  the  fame  nature  with 
tbdfe  which  they  expeded  from  their  own  retainers  or 
inferior  military  tenants*. 

The  progress  of  government  in  the  seve- 
ral countries  of  Europe  was  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  influence  of  those 
changes  which  i  have  mentioned. — when- 
ever an  independent  proprietor  had  re- 
signed his  property,  and  agreed  to  hold 
his  land  sy  a  feudal  tenure,  he  was  no 
longer  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  national 
assembly,  but  was  obliged  to  follow  the 
direction    of    the    superior   to   whom     he 

WAS  LIABLE  IN  HOMAGE  AND  FEALTY.  —  We 
FIND,  ACCORDINGLY,  THAT  IN  FRANCE  THE  PUB- 
LIC ASSEMBLY  WAS  AT  FIRST  EXTREMELY  NU- 
MBROUS,  COMPREHENDING  ALL  THE  DIFFERENT 
HEADS  OF  FAMILIES  IN  THE  NATION. — By  DE- 
GREES IT  WAS  AFTERWARDS  REDUCED  IN  NUM- 
BER, AND  CONFINED  TO  PERSONS  OF  SUPERIOR 
OPULENCE  AND  RANK,  WHO  WERE  CALLED  TO  A 
SEPARATE  CONFERENCE  WITH  THE  KING.— As  THE 
NOBLES  WERE  THUS  ADVANCING  IN  WEALTH  AND 
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SECT.   IV. 

THE   THREE  SPECIES  OF   MODERN   GOVERNMENTS. 

As  zferies  of  appeals  muft  be  finite,  there  ncceflarily 
exifts  in  every  government  a  power  from  which  the  con- 
futation has  provided  no  appeal;  and  which  power,  for 
that  reafont  may  be  termed  abfolute,  omnipotent,  uncon-  . 
trollable,  arbitrary,  defpotic  ;  and  is  alike  fo  in  all  coun- 
tries* 

The  'pcrfon,  or  aflembly,  in  whom  tbis  power  re- 
fides,  is  called  the  fovcreign,  or  the  fupreme  power  of 
ftate. 

Since  to  the  fame  power  univerfally  appertains  the 
office  of  eftablifliing  public  laws,  it  is  called  alfo  the  le- 
giflature  of  the  ftate. 

A  government  receives  its  denomination  from  the  form 
of  the  legtflature ;  which  form  is  likewife  what  we  cm* 
monly  mean  by  the  conflitution  of  a  country. 

Political  writers  enumerate  three  principal  forms  of 
government,  which,  however,  are  to  be  regarded  ra- 
ther 
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arc  tyranny,  expencc,  cxa&ion,  military  domination; 
urineceffary  wars  waged  to  gratify  the  paflions  of  an  in- 
dividual ;  rifk  of  the  charaSer  of  the  reigning  prince ; 
ignorance  in  the  governors  of  the  interefts  and  accom- 
modation of  the  people,  and  a  confequent  deficiency  of 
falutary  regulations ;  want  of  conilancy  and  uniformity 
in  the  rules  of  government,  and,  proceeding  from  thence, 
infecurity  of  perfon  and  property. 

The  feparate  advantage  of  an  aristocracy  confifts 
in  the  wifdom  which  may  be  expected  from  experience 
and  education — a  permanent  council  naturally  poflefftt 
experience;  and  the  members,  who  fucceed  to  their 
places  in  it  by  inheritance,  will,  probably,  be  trained 
and  educated  with  a  view  to  the  ftations  which  they 
are  deftined  by  their  birth  to  occupy. 

The  mi/chiefs  of  an  aristocracy  are,  diffenfions  in 
the  ruling  orders  of  the  ftate,  which,  from  the  want  of 
a  common  fupcrior,  are  liable  to  proceed  to  the  moft 
defperate  extremities ;  oppreflion  of  the  lower  orders  by 
the  privileges  of  the  higher,  and  by  laws  partial  to  the 
feparate  interefts  of  the  law  makers.  * 

The  advantages  of  a  republic  are,  liberty,  or  exemp- 
tion from  needlefs  reftri&ions ;  equal  laws ;  regulations 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  circumftances  of  the  people; 

public 
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vided  againft  iri  each. — Thus,  iffetreey  and  difpatch  be 
thily  enumerated  amongft  the  feparate  excellencies  of 
regal  government ;  then  a  mixed  government,  which  lu- 
teins monarchy  in  one  part  of  its  conftitution,  fhould 
Be  careful  that  the  other  eftates  of  the  empiric  do  not,  by 
an  officious  and  inquifitive  interference  with  the  execu- 
tive fiin&ions,  which  are,  or  ought  tb  be,  referred  to 
the  adminiftration  of  the  prince,  interpofe  delays,  or  di- 
vulge what  it  is  expedient  to  conceal.— On  the  other 
hand,  if  profuJiony  exaftion ,  militaty  domination,  and  need- 
kfs  wars,  be  juftly  accounted  natural  properties  of  mo-  * 
narchy,  in  its  fimple  unqualified  form ;  then  arc  thefe 
the  obje£h  to  which,  in  a  mixed  government,  the  arit 
tocratic  and  popular  parts  of  the  conftitution  ought  to 
direft  their  vigilance ;  the  dangers  againft  which  they 
fhould  raife  and  fortify  their  barriers :  thefe  are  depart-* 
ments  of  fovercignty,  over  which  a  power  of  infpe&ton 
and  control  ought  to  be  depofited  with  the  people. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  repeated  of  all  thfe  other 
advantages  and  inconveniencies  which  have  been  afcrihed 
to  the  fevcral  fimple  forms  of  government ;  and  affords 
a  rule  whereby  to  direct  the  conftrudtion,  improve- 
ment, and  adminiftration  of  mixed  governments,  fub» 
jeftcd  however  to  this  remark,  that  a  quality  fometimes 
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fefults  from  the  conjunction  of  two  fimplfe  forms  of  go- . 
•vcramertt,  which  belongs  not  to  the  feparate  exiftepceof 
titter:  dras  corruption,  which  has  no  place  in  an  ab- 
fcinte  monarchy,  and  little  in  a  pure  republic,  it  fure 
ID  gain  admifion  into  a  constitution,  which  divides  thr 
ftiprcme  power  between  an  executive  magiftrate  and  * 
popular  council. 

An  hereditary  monarchy  is  univerfally  to  be.  pre- 
ferred to  an  elecl'we  monarchy. — The  confeffion  of  every 
writer  npoa  the  fubje6t  of  civil  government,  the  expe- 
rience of  ages^  the  example  of  Poland,  and  of  the  papal 
dominions*  fcem  to  place  this  amongft  die  few  indubit- 
able irarcr'Tm  which  the  fcience  of  politics  admits  of. — A 
crown  is  too  Jplendid  a  prize  to  be  conferred  upon  merit.-— 
The  paffions  or  intereft*  of  the  ele&ors  exclude  all  con- 
fideration  of  the  qualities  of  the  competitors. — The  fame 
obfervation  holds  concerning  the  appointment  to  any  of- 
fice which  is  attended  with  a  great  (hare  of  power  or 
emolument.-— Nothing  is  gained  by  a  popular  choice  worth 
the  diffenfions,  tumults,  and  interruption  of  regular  induf 
tryf  with  which  it  is  infeparably  attended. — Add  to  this, 
that  a  king,  who  owes  bis  elevation  to  the  event  of  a  c on- 
ufty  or  to  any  other  caufe  than  a  fixed  rule  of  fucceflion, 
will  be  apt  to  regard  one  part  of  his  fubjecjs  as  the  officiates 
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tf  his  fortune  y  and  the  other  as  conquered  foes. — Norfhould 
it  be  forgotten,  amongft  the  advantages  dl  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  that  as  plans  of  national  improvement  and 
reform  are  feldom  brought  to  maturity  by  the  exertions 
of  a  fingle  reign,  a  nation  cannot  attain  to.  the  degree 
of  happinefs  and  profperity  to  which  it  is  capable  of  be- 
ing carried,  unlefs  an  uniformity  of  councils,  a  confift- 
ency  of  public  meafures  and  defigns,  be  continued 
through  a  fucceflion  of  ages. — This  benefit  may  be  ex- 
pe&ed  with  greater  probability,  where  the  fupreme 
power  defcends  in  the  fame  race,  and  where  each  prince 
fucceeds,  in  fome  fort,  to  the  aim,  purfuit^  and  difpo- 
fition  of  his  anceftor,  than  if  the  crown,  at  every  change, 
devolve  upon  a  ftranger }  whofe  firft  care  will  com- 
monly be  to  pull  down  what  his  prcdeceflbr  had  built 
up ;  and  to  fubftitute  fyftems  of  adminiftration,  which 
muft,  in  their  turn,  give  way  to  the  more  favourite  no- 
velties of  die  next  fucceflbr. 

Aristocracies  are  of  two  kinds,  firfly  where  the 
power  of  the  nobility  belongs  to  them  in  their  colle&ive 
capacity  alone;  that  is,  where  although  the  govern- 
ment refide  in  an  aflembly  of  the  order,  yet  the  mem- 
bers of  that  aflembly  feparately  and  individually  poffefk 
no  authority  or  privilege  beyond  the  reft  of  the  commu- 
nity i 
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nity : — this  defcribes  the  conftitution  of  Venice. — S*- 
condijy  where  the  nobles  are  fcverally  iiivefted  with 
great  perfonal  power  and  immunities,  and  where  the 
power  of  the  fenate  is  little  more  than  the  aggregated 
power  of  the  individuals  who  compofe  it : — this  is  the 
conftitution  of  Poland. — Of  thefe  two  forms  of  govern- 
ment, the^y?  is  more  tolerable  than  the  laft\  for  al- 
though the  members  of  a  fenate  fliould  many,  or  even 
all  of  them,  be  profligate  enough  to  abufe  the  authority 
of  their  ftations  in  the  profecution  of  private  defigns,  yet, 
not  being  all  under  a  temptation  to  the  fame  injuftice, 
not  having  all  the  fame  end  to  gain,  it  would  dill  be  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  the  confent  of  a  majority,  to  any  fpecific 
a£k  of  oppreffion,  which  the  iniquity  of  an  individual 
might  prompt  him  to  propofe :  or  if  the  will  were  the 
fame,  the  power  is  more  confined ;  one  tyrant,  whether 
the  tyranny  refide  in  a  fingle  perfon,  or  a  fenate,  can- 
not exercife  oppreffion  at  fo  many  places  at  the  fame 
time,  as  it  may  be  carried  on  by  the  dominion  of  a  nu- 
merous nobility  over  their  refpe&ive  vaflals  and  depend- 
ents.— Of  all  fpecies  of  domination  this  is  the  mod  odi- 
ous :  the  freedom  and  fatisfa&ion  of  private  life  are  more 
conftrained  and  haraffed  by  it,  than  by  the  moll  vex- 
atious laws,  or  even  by  the  lawlefc  will  of  an  arbitrary 
m  monarch ; 
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■monarch;  from  whofe  knowledge,  and  from  whofc  in* 
juftice,  thegreateft  part  of  hit  fubjedfc  are  removed  by 
their  diftance,  or  concealed  by  their  obfcijrity. 

Europe  exhibits  more  than  one  modern  example  where 
the  people,  aggrieved  by  the  exacJions9  or  provoked  .by  the 
-enormities,  of  their  immediate  fuperiors3  have  joined  w'ttf? 
the  reigning  prince  in  the  overthrow  of  the  arifioeracyf  de* 
diherately  exchanging  their  condition  for  the,  mijeries  of 
defpotifm.— About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  the 
.commons  of  Denmark,  weary  oftheoppreffions  which 
.they  had  long  fuflfered  from  the  nobles,  and  e*a(pe~ 
-rated  by  fome  recent  infults,  presented  themfelves  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  with. a  formal  offer  of  their  confent 
to  cftabliftied  unlimited  dominion  in  the  kiqg.~-Xhe 
revolution  in  Sweden,  (till  more  lately  brought  about 
•with  the  acquiefcence,  not  to  fay  the  affiftance,  of  the 
people,  owed  itsiucaeis  to  the  fame  caufe,  namely,  to 
die  profpeft  of  deliverance,  that  it  afforded,  from  the 
tyranny  Which  their  nobles  exercifed  under  the  old  con- 
stitution.— In  England  the  people  beheld  the  depreffian 
of  the  barons,  under  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  with  latif- 
faftion,  although  they  faw  the  crown  acquiring; thereby 
a' power,  which  no  limitations,  that  the  conflitutbn 
had  then  provided,  werelikely  to  <onfine.^-The ieflbn 
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Id  be  drawn  from  fuch  events  is  this,  that  a  mixed  go* 
vertunent,  which  admits  a  patrician  order  into  its  con-* 
ftitutioo,  ought  to  circumfcribe  the  perfonal  privileges 
of  die  nobility,  e$ecialiy  claims  of  hereditary  jurifdic- 
fion  and  local  authority,  with  a  jealoufy  equal  to  the  fo- 
Kcitude  with  Which  it  provides  for  its  own  prefervatkm.— 
For  nothing  fo  alienates  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the 
govetafcfettt  undfcr  which  fh6y  live,  as  a  perpetual  fenfe 
Of  annrtyinee  and  inconveniency ;  or  fo  prepares  them 
far  the  prtffices  of  an  enterprifing  prince,  or  a  factious 
demagogue,  as  the  abufe  which  almoft  always  accom-* 
panics  the  exigence  of  feparate  immunities* 

Amongft  the  inferior ,  but  by  no  means  inconfiderable^ 
advantages  of  a  democratic  coNSTrrtfTiotf,  or  of  a 
Conftitutibn  in  which  the  people  partake  of  the  power  of 
legislation,  the  following  fhould  not  be  negledted. 

I.  Thi  direclion  which  it  gives  to  the  education,  flu- 
dies,  and  purfuits  of  the"  fuperior  orders  of  the  commu- 
nity.— The  (hare  which  this  has  in  forming  the  public 
manners  and  national  cbarader  is  very  important. — In 
countries,  in  which  the  gentry  are  excluded  from  all 
concern  in  the  government,  fcarce  any  thing  is  left 
which  leads  to  advancement,  but  the  profeflion  of  arms. 
—They  who  do  not  addi&  themfelves  to  this  profeflion 
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(and  miferable  mud  that  country  be,  which  conftaritljf 
employs  the  military  fervice  of  a  great  proportion  of  any 
order  of  its  fubje&s)  arc  commonly  loft  by  the  mere 
want  of  obje&  and  deftination ;  that  is,  they  either  fall, 
without  rcferve,  into  the  mod  fottifli  habits  of  animal 
gratification,  or  entirely  devote  themfelvcs  to  the  attain- 
ment of  thofe  futile  arts  and  decorations,  which  com- 
pofe  the  bufmefs  and  recommendation  of  a  court :  011  the 
ether  bandy  where  the  whole,  or  any  efie&ive  portion 
of  civil  power  is  poffefled  by  a  popular  aflembly,  more 
ferious  purfuits  will  be  encouraged,  purer  morals,  and 
a  more  intelle&ual  chara&er,  will  engage  the  public 
efteem ;  thofe  faculties,  which  qualify  men  for  deliber- 
ation and  debate,  and  which  are  the  fruit  of  fober  ha- 
bits, of  early  and  long  continued  application,  will  be 
roufed  and  animated  by  the  reward,  which,  of  all  others, 
mod  readily  awakens  the  ambition  of  the  human  mind, 
political  dignity  and  importance. 

II.  Popular  eleelions  procure  to  the  common  people  courte- 
sy from  their  fuperiors. — That  contemptuous  and  over- 
bearing infolence,  with  which  the  lower  orders  of  the 
community  are  wont  to  be  treated  by  the  higher;,  is 
greatly  mitigated  where  the  people  have  fometbing  to  give. 
—The  affiduity,  with  which  their  favour  is  fought  upon 
7  thefe 
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thcfc  occafions,  fervcs  to  generate  fettled  habits  of  con* 
defcenGon  and  refpeft  ;  and  as  human  life  is  more  em- 
bittered by  affronts  than  injuries,  whatever  contributes 
to  procure  mildnefs  and  civility  of  manners  towards  thofe 
who  are  moil  liable  to  fuffer  from  a  contrary  behaviour, 
com£b,  with  the  pride,  in  a  great  meafure  the  evil  of 
inequality,  and  deferves  to  be  accounted  amongft  tht 
moft  generous  inftitutions  of  fecial  life. 

III.  The  fatlsf aHion  which  the  people  in  free  govern- 
ments derive  from  the  knowledge  and  agitation  of  poli- 
ticalJubjecls ;  fuch  as  the  proceedings  and  debates  of  the 
(enate ;  the  condu&  and  charafter  of  minifters ;  the  re- 
volutions, intrigues,  and  contentions  of  parties ;  and, 
in  general,  from  the  difcuffion  of  public  meafures,  quef- 
tions,  and  occurrences. — Subje&s  of  this  fort  excite  juft 
enough  of  intereft  and  emotion,  to  afford  a  moderate 
engagement  to  the  thoughts,  without  rifing  to  any  painful 
degree  of  anxiety,  or  ever  leavinga  fixed  oppreffion  upon 
the  fpirits :  and  what  is  this,  but  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
thofe  amufements,  which  compofe  fo  much  of  the  bufi- 
nefsof  life  and  the  value  of  riches? — For  my  part,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  cafe  with  mofl  men,  who  are  arrived 
at  the  middle  age,  and  occupy  the  middle  clajjis  of  life;  had 
fall  the  money ,  which  I  pay  in  taxes  to  gov»wmtnty  at  //- 
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btrty  to  lay  out  upon  amufement  and  diver/ion,  I  know  net 
'whether  I  could  make  choice  of  any,  in  which  IJhouldfind 
greater  pleafure,  than  what  I  receive  from  expecling,  bear-' 
ing,  and  relating  public  news ;  reading  parliamentary  de- 
bates, and  proceedings ;  canvaj/tng  the  poliucal'arguments, 
prejecls,  prediclions,  and  intelligence,  which  are  conveyed, 
by  various  channels,  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom.— Thch 
topics,  exciting  univer&l  curiofity,  and  being  fuch  at 
almoft  every  man  is  ready  to  form,  and  prepared  to  de- 
liver their  opinion  about,  greatly  promote,  and,  I  think, 
improve  convcrfation. — They  render  it  more  rational  and 
niore  innocent. — They  fupply  a  fubflhute  for  Jrinkingi 
gaming,  fcandal,  and  obfcenity.— Now  the  fecrecy,  tho 
jealoufy,  the  folitude,  and  precipitation  of  despotic  go- 
vernments, exclude  all  this. — But  the  lo(s,  you  fay,  13 
trifling. — I  know  that  it  is  poflibje  to  render  even  the 
mention  of  it  ridiculous,  by  reprefenting  it  as  the  idle 
employment  of  the  mofl  infignificant  part  of  the  nation,  the 
folly  of  village-flatefmen,  and  coffee-boufc  politicians-,  but 
fallow  nothing  to  be  a  trifle,  which  minifters  to  the  harm- 
lefs  gratification  of  multitudes  \  nor  any  order  of  men  to  be 
infignificant,  whofe  number  bears  a  refpeclable  proportion  ft 
$ffum  of  the  whole  community  \ 
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SPOILS,  AND  ITS  STRENGTH  IS  ONLY  THE  £OW*R  Of 
A  FEW,    AND  THE  LICENTIOUSNESS  OF  MANY. 

Athens  was  pofiefled  of  the  fame  number  of  forces^ 
.  when  (he  triumphed  to  gloriouflyy  and  when  with  fo  much 
infamy  (he  was  en/laved. — She  had  twenty  thoufand  citi* 
zcns*)  when^/5*  defended  the  Greeks  againft  the  Per- 
sians, Vihexijbc  contended  for  empire  with  Sparta,  and 
invaded  Sicily.— She  had  twenty  thoufand  when  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  numbered  them*,  as  Haves  are  told  by 
the  head  in  a  market  place. — When  Philip  attempted  to 
lord  it  over  Greece •,  and  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Athens  % 
Jhe  had  even  then  lofl  nothing  but  time. — We  may  fee  in 
Demoflhenes  how  difficult  it  was  to  awaken  her:  (he, 
dreaded  Philips  not  as  the  enemy  of  her  liberty,  but  of  her 
pleafurcsd. — This  famous  city,  which  had  withftood 
fo  many  defeats,  and  after  having  been  fo  often  deftroy- 
ed,  had  as  often  rifen  out  of  her  aflies,  was  overthrown 
at  Ch^ronea,  and  at  one  blow  deprived  of  all  hopes  of 
refource. — What  does  it  avail  her,  that  Philip  fends  back 
her  prif oners )  if  he  does  not  return  her  men  ? — It  was  ever 

*  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pericles,  Plato  in  Critia. 

b  She  had  at  that  time  twenty-one  thoufand  citizens,  ten  thoufand  ftrang* 
en,  and  four  hundred  thoufand  Haves*     See  Athenarus,  Book  6. 

c  She  had  then  twenty  thoufand  citizens.     See  Demoflhenes  in  Ariftog. 

d  They  ha  J  raflcd  a  law,  which  rendered  it  a  capital  crime  for  any  one  to 
propofe  applying  the  money  defigned  for  the  theatre*  to  military  fervke. 

after 
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mfier  as  eafy  to  triumph  over  the  Athenian  forces  ,  as  it 
had  been  difficult  to  fubdue  her  virtue.  . 

How  was  it  pojjfblefor  Carthage  to  maintain  her  ground? 
When  Hannibal,  upon  his  being  made  Prator,  en- 
deavoured to  hinder  the  magiftrates  from  plundering  the 
republic,  did  not  they  complain  of  him  to  /Z*  Romans  ?— 
Wretches,  who  would  fain  be  citizens  without  a  city,  and 
beholden  for  their  riches  to  their  very  dejiroyers! — RoMB 
foon  infilled  upon  having  three  hundred  of  their  principal 
citizens  as  hoftages ;  flie  obliged  them  next  to  furrendet 
their  arms  and  (hips,  and  then  (he  declared  war*.*— 
From  the  defperate  efforts  of  this  defencetefs  city,  one  may 
judge  ofwhatjhe  might  have  performed  in  her  full  vigour t 
and  affifted  by  virtue  b. 

*  This  lafted  three  year*  .  »  Mootefigufcii, 
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SECT.     VI. 


PUBLIC  VlRTUS  IS  IN  A  LESS  DIOE1X  ESSENTIA^  . 
TO  AW  ARISTOCRACY. 

,  At. virtue  js  necejjary  in  a  popular  government, 
it  is  recpjifite  alfo  under  an  aristocracy.— True  it  is, 
that  in  the  loiter  is  not  (b  abfolutely  requi/tte. 

The  people ^ . .  who  in  refpedi  to  the  nobility  are  tbe  feme 
as  tbe  fubje&s  \yith  regard  to  a  monarch,  are  refrained 
by  their  laws. — They  have,  therefore,  lefc  occafion  for 
virtue  than  the  people  in  a  democracy. — But  how  art  tie 
nobility  to  be  rejlr&ned? — They  Vrhb  are  to  execute  the 
laws  againft  their  colleagues,  will  immediately  perceive 
they  are  a&ing  againft  themfebues* — Virtue  is  therefore 
neceflary  in  this  body,  from  the  very  nature  of  die 
conftitution. 

An  aristocratical  GOVERNMENT  has  an  inherent 
vigour,  unknown  to  democracy. — The  nobles  form  a  bo- 
dy, who  by  their  prerogative,  and  for  their  own  parti* 
cular  intereft,  rejlrain  the  people ;  it  is  fufficient,  that 

i  ait  laws  in  being  to  have  them  executed. 

But 
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But  eafy  as  it  may  be  for  the  body  of  the  nobles  to  re- 
(train  the  people,  reftraints  will  with  difficulty  reach  the 
legiflative  body.— SWA  is  the  nature  of  the  conflitution, 
that  it  f cam  tofubjeel  the  very  fame  perfons  to  the  power  of 
the  laws,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  exempt  them. — Public 
crimes*  may  indeed  be  punifhed,  becaufe  it  is  here  a  com- 
mon concern ;  but  private  crimes  will  go  unpunifhed,  be* 
caafc  it  is  the  common  interefi  not'  to  punijh  them. 

Now  Jkch  a  body  as  this  will  reftrain  itfelf  only  two 
ways;  etcher  by  a  very  eminent  virtue,  which  puts  the 
nobility  in  fome  mcafure  on  a  level  with  the  people,  or 
by  an  inferior  virtue,  which  puts  them  at  lead  upon  a 
lerel  with  one  another,  and  on  this  their  pr/fervation 
depends* 

Moderation  is  therefore  the  very  foul  of  this  govern* 
ment ;  a  moderation  I  mean  founded  on  virtue,  not  that 
which  proceeds  from  indolence  and  pufjlanimity*. 

•  Though  all  crimes  be  in  their  own  nature  fmtfic,  yet  there  is  a  Ji/'mMcn 
between  enmet  rmUy  fublk,  *odtl»fe  that  are  private,  which  are  /•  called, 
hesmje  they  me  more  wjurkut  to  tn&miuah  than  to  tbt  community. 
b  Montesquieu. 
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SECT.     VII. 

HONOUR  THE   STAY  OF  MONARCHY. 
A  MONARCHICAL    GOVERNMENT    fuppofeth,    aS   WC 

have  already  obferved,  pre-eminences  and  ranks,  as  like- 
wife  a  noble  defcent.— Now  fince  it  is  the  nature  of  ho- 
nour to  afpire  to  preferments  and  titles,  it  is  properly 
placed  in  this  government.  * 

Ambition  is  pernicious  in  a  republic—But  in  a  mo- 
narchy it  has  fome  good  efFe&s ;  it  gives  life  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  is  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  it 
is  no  way  dangerous/  becaufc  it  will  be  continually 
checked. 

It  is  with  this  kind  of  government  as  with  the  fyftem 
of  the  univerfe,  in  which  there  is  a  power  that  con- 
ftantly  repels  all  bodies  from  tfre  center,  and  a  power  of 
gravitation  that  attra&s  them  to  it. — Honour  fets  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  politic  in  motion^  and  by  its  very  anion 
connccls  them\  thus  each  individual  advances  the  public 
goody  while  he  only  thinks  of  promoting  his  own  intcrejl. 

True 
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True  if  is,  that,  philofophically  fpeahing,  it  is  a  falje 
honour  which  moves  all  the  parts  of  this  government; 
but  even  this  falfe  honour  is  as  ufeful  to  the  public  as  true 
honour  could  poffibly  be  to  private  people. 

Is  it  not  a  very  great  point  to  oblige  men  to  perform 
the  moft  difficult  aclions,  fuch  as  require  an  extraordinary 
exertion  of  fortitude  and  refolution,  without  any  other 
recompence,  than  that  of  glory  and  applause  ? 


VIRTUE   IS   NOT   ESSENTIAL   TO  A   MONARCHICAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

In  monarchies  policy  effefis  great  things  with  as  Tit- 
tle virtue  as  pojjible. — Thus  in  the  niceft  machines  art 
has  reduced  the  number  of  movements,  fprings,  and 
wneels. 

The  Jlate  fubjifls  independent  of  the  love  of  our  country \ 
of  the  tbirjl  of  true  glory,  of f elf  denial,  of  the  facrifice  of 
our  dearejl  interefts,  and  of  all  thofe  heroic  virtues  which 
we  admire  in  the  ancients,  and  to  us  are  known  only  by 
fiory. 

The  laws  fupply  here  the  place  of  thofe  virtues  \  they 

are 
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Jentative:  here  it  is  capable  of  in/firing  the  tnoft  glorious 
actions,  and*  joined  with  the  force  of  laws  y  may  lead  us 
to  the  end  of  government  as  well  as  virtue  itfelf. 

Hence,  in  well  regulated  monarchies,  we  find  often 
good  fubjc&s,  and  very  few  good  men ;  for  to  be  a 
good  man",  a  good  intention  is  neceflary,  and  we  fhould 
love  our  country  not  fo  much  on  our  own  account,  as 
out  of  regard  to  the  community  \ 

•  This  word  good  man  is  underftood  here  in  a  political  fenfe  only. 
*  Montefyutiu 
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S  ECT.     VIII. 

FEAJL  IS  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  A  DESPOTIC  STATE. 

As  virtue  is  neceflary  in  a  republic,  and  in  a  mo- 
narchy honour,  to  fear  is  neceflary  in  a  despotic  go- 
vernment.— With  regard  to  virtue,  there  is  no  occajion 
for  it,  and  honour  would  be  extremely  dangerous. 

Here  the  immenfe  power  of  the  prince  is  devolved 
entirely  upon  thofe  whom  he  Is  pleafed  to  intruft  with 
the  adminiftration. — Per  Jons  capable  of  Jetting  a  value 
upon  tbemjelves,  would  be  likely  to  create  dijlurbances. — 
Fear  muft  therefore  dcprefs  their  Jpirits,  and  cxtingwfh  , 
even  the  leajl  fenfe  of  ambition. 

A  moderate  government  may,  whenever  it  ' 
pleafes,  and  without  the  leaft  danger,  relax  its  Jprings. 
— It  fupports  itfelf  by  the  laws,  and  by  its  own  internal 
ftrength. — But  when  a  defiotic  prince  ceafcs  one  Jingle  mo- 
mettt  to  lift  up  his  arm,  when  he  cannot  injlantly  demoli/h 
thoje  whom  he  has  tntrujled  with  the  firjl  employment s  x, 

»  As  it  often  happens  in  a  military  ariftoctacy. 

I  all 
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THE     CORR  UPTION 

OF    THE 

PRINCIPLES   OF    THE    THR£E    GOVERNMENTS. 


SECT.      IX. 

OF  THE  CORRUPTION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES   OF 
DEMOCRACY. 

The  principle  of  democracy  is  corrupted  not 
only  when  the  Ipirit  of  equality  is  extind,  but  likewife 
when  men  fall  into  a  fpirit  of  extreme  equality,  and  when 
each  citizen  would  fain  be  uj>on  a  level  with  thofe  whom 
he  hascho/'en  to  command  him. — Then  the  people,  in- 
capable OF  BEARING  THE  VERY  POWER  THEY  HAVE 
DELEGATED,  WANT  TO  MANAGE  EVERY  THING 
THEMSELVKS,  TO  DEBATE  FOR  THE  SENATE,  TO 
EXECUTE  POR  THE  MAGISTRATE,  AND  TO  DECIDE 
FOR    THE    JUDGES. 

When  this  is  the  cafe ,  virtu  k  can  no  longer  fubjljl in 

the  republic. — THE  POPULACE  ARE  DESIROUS  OF  EXER- 
CISING THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  MAGISTRATES;  WHO 
CEASE  TO  BE  REVERED. — THE  DELIBERATIONS  OF 
THE  SENATE  ARE  SLIGHTED  ;    ALL  RESPECT  IS  THEN 

LAIP 
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LAID  ASIDE  FOR  THE  SENATORS,  AND  CONSEQUENT- 
LY FOR  OLD  AGE. — If  THERE  IS  NO  MORE  RESPECT 
FOR  OLD  AGE,  THERE  WILL  BE  NONE  PRESENTLY  FOR 
PARENTS  ;  DEFERENCE  TO  HUSBANDS  WILL  BE  LIKE- 
WISE THROWN  OFF,  AND  SUBMISSION  TO  MASTERS. 
THIS  LICENTIOUSNESS  WILL  SOON  BECOME  GENE- 
RAL; AND  THE  TROUBLE  OF  COMMAND  BE  AS  FA- 
TIGUING AS  THAT  OF  OBEDIENCE. — WlVES,  CHILD- 
REN, SERVANTS,    WILL  SHAKE  OF    ALL  SUBJECTION. 

No  LONGER  WILL  THERE  BE  ANY  SUCH  THINGS  AS 

MANNERS,   ORDER,   OR  VIRTUE. 

We  find  in  Xenopbotis  Banquet  a  very  lively  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  republic  in  which  the  people  abufcd  their 
equality. — Each  gueft  gives  in  his  turn  the  reafon  why 
he  is  fatisfied. — "  Content  I  am"  fays  Cham  ides,  "  be- 
44  caufe  of  my  poverty, — When  I  was  rich,  I  was 
44  obliged  to  pay  my  court  to  informers,  knowing  I  was 
44  more  liable  to  be  hurt  by  them,  than  capable  of  doing 
4<  them  harm. — The  republic  confiantly  demanded  fome 
44  new  tax  of  me;  and  I  could  not  decline  paying. — Since 
44  I  AM  grown  poor,  /  have  acquired  authority;  no- 
44  body  threatens  me ;  I  rather  threaten  others. — I  can  gi 
44  or  flay  where  Ipledfe. — The  rich  already  rife  from  their 
44  feats  and  give  me  the  way. — I  am  a  king,  I  was  before  a 

"  flave: 
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ccntioufncfs  or  opprcflion,  equally  labouring  under  the 
fudden  and  alternate  fucceflion  of  liberty  and  fervitude, 
and  notwithftanding  her  external  ftrength,  conftantly 
determined  to  a  revolution  by  the  leaft  foreign  power  : 
This  city,  i  say,  had  in  her  bosom  an  immense 
multitude  of  people,  whose  fate  it  was  to 
have  always  this  cruel  alternative,  lither 
of  choosing  a  tyrant  to  govern  them,  or  of 
acting  the  tyrant  themselves. 

Great  fuccefs,  efpecially  when  chiefly  owing  to 
the  people,  intoxicates  them  to  fuch  a  degree  that  it  is 
impof&ble  to  contain  them  within  bounds.— Jealous 

OF  THEIR  MAGISTRATES,  THEY  SOON  BECAME  JEA- 
LOUS LIKEWISE  OF  THE  MAGISTRACY;  ENEMIES  TO 
THOSE    WHO    GOVERN,    THEY   SOON    PROVE    ENEMIES 

also  to  the  constitution.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
viAory  over  the  Perfians  in  the  Straits  of  Salamis  cor- 
rupted the  republic  of  Athens ;  and  thus  the  defeat  of 
the  Athenians  ruined  the  republic  of  Syracufe. 


sect. 
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SECT.     X. 

OF    THE    CORRUPTION    OF    THE   PRINCIPLE    OF 
AN   ARISTOCRACY. 

An  aristocracy  is  corrupted  if  the  power  of  the  ta- 
bles become  arbitrary :  when  this  is  the  cafe,  there  can 
no  longer  be  any  public  virtue  either  in  the  governors 
or  the  governed. 

If  the  reigning  families  obferve  the  laws,  it  is  a  mo- 
narchy with  feveral  monarchs,  and  in  its  own  nature 
one  of  the  moft  excellent ;  for  almoft  all  thefe  monarchs 
are  tied  down  by  the  laws. — But  when  they  Jo  not  ob- 
ferve them,  it  is  a  dejpotic  Jiate  fwayed  by  a  great  many 
defpotic  princes. 

The  extremity  of  corruption  is  when  the  power  of  the 
nobles  becomes  hereditary ;  for  then  they  can  hardly  have 
any  moderation. — If  they  are  only  a  few,  their  power  is 
greater,  but  their  fecurity  lefs ;  if  they  are  a  larger  num- 
ber >  their  power  is  lefs,  and  their  fecurity  greater:  info- 
much  that  power  goes  on  increafing,  and  fecurity  dimi* 
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wjhingy  up  to  the  very  defpotie  prince  who  is  encircled 
with  excefs  of  power  and  danger. 

The  great  number  therefore  of  nobles  in  an  heredi- 
tary ariflocracy  renders  the  government  lefs  violent:  hot 
as  there  is  lefs  virtue f  they  fall  into  a  fpirit  of  fupine- 
ncfs  and  negligence,  by  which  die  ftate  lofet  all  its 
ftrength  and  aftivity;. 

An  aristocracy  may  maintain  the  full  vigour  of  its 
conftitution,  if  the  laws  be  fuch  as  are  apt  to  render  the 
nobles  more  fenfible  of  the  perils  and  fatigues9  than  of 
the  pleafure  of  command ':  and  if  the  government  be  in 
fuch,  a  fituation  as  to  have  fometbing  to  dread f  while 
fecurity  fhelters  under  its  protection,  and  uncertainty 
threatens  from  abroad. 

As  a  certain  kind  of  confidence  forms  the  glory  and 
fiability  of  monarchies,  republics  on  the  contrary  mud 
have  fomething  to  apprehend*. — A  fear  of  the  Persians 
fupported  the  laws  of  Greece.— Carthage  and  Rome 
were  alarmed  and  ftrengthened  by  each  other.— Strange, 
that  the  greater  fecurity  thofe  ihtes  enjoyed,  the  raore# 
like  ftagnated  waters,  they  were  fubjeft  to  corruption !  * 

a  Juftin  attributes  the  extin&ion  of  Athenian  virtue  to  the  death  of  Epa- 
minandos.  Having  no  farther  emulation,  they  fptnt  their  revenue*  in  feats, 
frffunului  u&MMi  ppna  **ftr*  vifcnteu  Then  it  was  that  the  Mafe&jajajp 
emerged  from  obfeurity,  1.  6. 

b  Moottfo^uieu* 
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SECT.     XII. 

01     THE    CORRUPTION    OF   THE    PRINCIPLE    OP 
A     DESPOTIC   GOVERNMENT, 

The  principle  of  a  despotic  government  isfubjed 
to  a  continual  corruption,  becaufe  it  is  even  in  its  nature 
corrupt. — Other  governments  are  dejlroyed  by  particular 
accidents,  which  do  violence  to  the  principles  of  each  cm- 
ftitution ;  this  is  ruined  by  its  own  intrinjic  imperfeelions. 
— It  maintains  itfelf  therefore  only  when  circumftanees 
drawn  from  the  climate,  religion,  filiation  y  or  genius  of 
the  people,  oblige  it  to  conform  to  order,  and  to  admit  of 
fame  rule. — By  thefe  things  its  nature  is  forced  without 
being  changed-,  its  ferocity  remains ;  and  it  is  made  tame 
and  tradable  only  for  an  interval*. 

*  Montefquicu. 
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owing  to  her  having  continued  in  xh^fame  extent  of 
territory  after  all  her  wars.— The  fole  aim  of  Sparta  was 
liberty ;  and  xhtfole  advantage  of  her  liberty,  glory. 

It  was  the  fpirit  of  the  Greek  republics  to  be  as  con- 
tented with  their  territories,  as  with  their  laws.— Athens 
was  fir/!  fired  with  ambition  and  gave  it  to  L ACEDJE- 
mon  ;  but  it  was  an  ambition  rather  of  commanding  ajree 
people,  than  of  governing  JIaves ;  rather  of  directing  than 
of  breaking  the  union.— All  was  loft  upon  the  darting  up 
of  a  monarchy,  a  government  wbofe  fpirit  is  more  turned 
to  increafe  of  dominion  *. 

*  Montefquieu. 
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SECT.      XIV. 

.  THE  NATURAL   LIMITS    OF   A  MONARCHY. 
A   MONARCHICAL    STATE    Ought  to  be  of  a  MODE- 

kTE  extent. — Were  it  fmall,  it  would  form  itfeif 
to  a  republic :  were  it  very  large,  the  nobility 9  pojpjfed 
great  eflates,  far  from  the  eye  of  the  prince,  with  a  pa- 
te court  of  their  own,  and  fecure  moreover  from  fudden 
Indians  by  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  country,  fucb  a 
MBty,  I  fay,  might  throw  off  their  allegiance,  having 
'.hing  to  fear  from  too  flow  and  too  diftant  a  punifhment. 
After  the  deceafe  of  Alexander  his  empire  was  divided. 
:>w  was  it  poffible  for  thofe  Greek  and  Macedonian 
iefe,  who  were  each  of  them  free  and  independent, 
commanders  at  leaft  of  the  victorious  bands  difperfed 
roughout  that  vaft  extent  of  conquered  land,  how  was 
fojfble,  I  lay,  for  them  to  be  long  united  *  t 

*  Mansef  juiea. 
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count  in  putting  the  Tartars,  the  Moldavians,  the  Wal- 
lachians,  and  formerly  the  Tranfilvanians,  between  them- 
felves  and  their  enemies. 

The  real  power  of  a  prince  does  not  confift  fo 
much  in  the  facility  he  meets  with  in  making  conquejls,  as 
in  the  difficulty  an  enemy  finds  in  attacking  him9  and,  if  I 
may  fo  fpeak,  in  the  immutability  of  his  condition. 
But  the  increafe  of  territory  obliges  a  government  to  lay 
itfelf  more  open  to  an  enemy. 

As  Monarchs  therefore  ought  to  be  endued  with  wifi 
dom  in  order  to  increafe  their  power  y  they  ought  likewifc 
to  have  an  equal  Jhare  of  prudence  to  confine  it  within 
bounds.— Upon  removing  the  inconveniencies  of  too  f mail 
a  territory %  they  mould  have  their  eye  conftantly  on  the 
inconveniencies  which  attend  its  extent*. 

*  Montefquieu. 
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THE     BIAS 
WHICH 

THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

GIVE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 


SECT.      XVII. 

THE  EFFECTS    OF  MONARCHY  ON  THE   NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 

In  monarchies  our  characler  is  not  formed  in  col- 
leges or  academies. — It  commences f  in  fome  meafure,  at 
our  fetting  out  in  the  world ;  for  this  is  the  fchool  of  what 
we  call  honour,  that  univerfal  preceptor  which  ought  every 
where  to  be  our  guide. 

In  our  days  we  receive  three  different  or  contrary  edu- 
cations >  namely,  of  our  parents,  of  our  mafiers,  and  of 
the  world. — What  we  learn  in  the  latter,  effaces  all  the 
ideas  of  the  former. 

Here  it  is  that  we  conftantly  hear  thefe  rules  or  max- 
ims, viz.  that  we  Jhould  have  a  certain  noblenefs  in  our 
virtues,  a  kind  of  franknefs  in  our  morals,  and  a  particu- 
lar politenefs  in  our  behaviour. 

The 
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A  court  air  confifts  in  quitting  a  real  for  a  borrowed 
greatnefs. — The  latter  pleafes  the  courtier  more  than  the 
former.—It  infpires  him  with  a  certain  difdainful  mo- 
de jly,  which  Jbews  it/elf  externally,  but  whofe  pride  in- 
fenjibly  dimint/hes  in  proportion  to  its  diftance  from  the 
fource  of  this  greatnefs. 

At  court  we  find  a  delicacy  oftafte  in  every  thing*  a  de- 
licacy arifing  from  the  conftant  ufe  of  the  fuperfluities 
of  life,  from  the  variety,  and  efpecially  the  fatiety  of 
pleafures,  from  the  multiplicity  and  even  confufion  of 
fancies,  which,  if  they  are  but  agreeable,  are  fure  of 
being  well  received. 

Here  it  is  that  honour  interferes  with  every  thing, 
mixing  even  with  people's  manner  of  thinking,  and  di- 
recting their  very  principles. 

To  this  whimjical  honour  it  is  owing  that  the  virtues 
are  only  jujl  what  it  pleafes  \  it  adds  rules  of  its  own  i»- 
vention  to  every  thing  prefcribed  to  us ;  it  extends  or  Zf- 
mits  our  duties  according  to  its  own  fancy,  whether  they 
proceed  from  religion,  politics,  or  morality. 

There  is  nothing  fo  ftrongly  inculcated  in  monarchies, 
by  the  laws,  by  religion,  and  honour,  as  fubmijfxon  to 
the  prince's  will-,  but  this  very  honour  tells  us,  that 
the  prince  never  ought  to  command  a  difhonourable  or- 
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thn9  becaufc  this  would  render  us  incapable  of  ferving 

him. 

Crillon  refafed  to  ajfuffinate  the  Duke  of  Guife, 

tmt  offered  to  fight  him*  After  the  maflacre  of  St* 
Bartholomew,  Charles  IX.  having  fent  orders  to  the 
governors  in  the  feveral  provinces  for  the  Hugonots  to 
be  murdered,  Viscount  Dorte,  vrhQ  commanded  at 
Bayonne,  wrote  thus  to  the  king,  Sire,  Among  the 

INHABITANTS  OP  THIS  TOWN,  AND  •  YOUR  MAJES- 
TY'S TROOPS,  I  COULD  NOT  •  FIND  SO  MUCH  AS  ONE 
EXECUTIONER;  THEY  ARE  HONEST  CITIZENS  AND 
BRAVE  SOLDIERS.— WE  JOINTLY  THEREFORE  BE* 
SEECH  YOUR  MAJESTY  TO  COMMAND  OUR  ARMS 
AND  LIVES  IN    THINGS  THAT   ARE  PRACTICABLE.— 

This  great  and  generous  foul  looked  upon  a  bafe  aclion  as  a 
thing  impojpbU. 

There  is  nothing  that  honour  more  ftrongly  recom- 
mends to  the  nobility,  than  toferve  their  prince  in  a  mi- 
litary capacity. — Yet  this  very  law  of  its  own  making, 
honour  cboojes  to  explain ;  and  in  cafe  of  any  affront,  it 
requires  or  permits  us  to  retire* 

Honour  therefore  has  its  fupreme   laws,    to  which 

education  is  obliged  to  conform. — The  chief  of  thefe 

are,  that  we  are  permitted  to  Jet  a  value  upon  our  for- 
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\elj  ferbiddm  to  Jet  a*j  stpon  oaf 


tmu%  hut  are 
lives. 

The  fecood  is,  that  when  we  at*  *aiftd  to  n  poft  of 
preferment^  we  Jhoald  ntvir  do  or  permit  am/  tbbtfc  wind 
majfeem  to  imply  that  wt  look  upon  ourfetves  as  inferior  ft 
the  rank  we  bold* 

The  thiftl  id,  that  tbofe  things  Which  bottom*  for&it 
art  more  rtgoroupy  fotoodden^  when  the  laws  do  tttft  ftnitt^ 
in  the  prohibition )  and  thofe  Af  commands  are  more  jtrmtjft 
mfifted  uponf  when  they  happen  not  to  he  commanded  If 
law. 
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SECT.     XVIII. 

THE   EFFECTS  OF  DESPOTISM  OH  THE   NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 

In  despotic  states  horning  proves  dangerous, 
emulation  fatal ;  and  as  to  virtu*,  Ariftotle  cannot  think 
ibte'utityw  virtue  bclonf^g  to  JIaves;  if  lb,  educa- 
tioo  kl  dejfotic  countries  is  confined  within  a  narrow  com* 
fafi. 

Excejfivf  obedience  fuppofcs  ignorance  in  the  perfon  that 
obeys:  for  he  has  no  occafion  to  deliberate,  to  doubt,  to 

reafoni  he  has  only  to  will. 
Here  therefore  education  is  in  feme  meafure  needlefs:  to 

jptefometbing,  one  mud  take  away  every  thing ;  and  be- 
gin with  making  a  bad  fnbjtft,  in  older  to  make  a  good 
flave. 

For  why  should  education  take  pains  in 
forming  a  good  citizen,  only  to  make  him 
share  in  the  public  misery  ? — \f  he  loyes  his 
country,  he  will  strive  to  relax  the  spring c 
of  government  ;  if  he  miscarries  he  will  be 
undone  ;  if  he  succeeds,  he  must  expose  him- 
«lf,  the  prince,  and  his  country,  to  ruin, 

M  %  SECT. 
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SECT.     XIX. 

THE   EFFECTS  OF  A  REPUBLIC  ON  THE   NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 

Most  of  the  ancients  lived  under  governments  that 
had  virtue  for  their  principle ;  and  when  this  was  in  fbU 
vigour,  they  performed  a&ions  unufual  in  our  times* 
and  at  which  our  narrow  minds  are  ailoniflied. 

It  is  in  a  republican  government  that  the  whole  power 
of  education  is  required.— It  mufl:  infpire  us  with  the 
ove  of  the  laws  and  of  our  country.— And  z&fuch  love  it- 
quires  a  conftant  preference  of  public  to  private  intereft, 
it  demands  a  Q>ecies  of  felf-renunciation»  which  is  ever 
arduous  and  painful. 

Every  thing  depends  on  eftablHhing  this  love  in  a  re- 
public ;  and  to  infpire  it  ought  to  be  the  principal  bufi- 
nefs  of  education :  but  the  fureft  way  of  inftilling  it  into 
children,  is  for  parents  to  fet  them  an  example. 

People  have  it  generally  in  their  power  to  communi- 
cate their  ideas  to  their  children ;  but  they  are  (till  bet- 
ter able  to  transfufe  their  pajpons. 

Firm 
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Virtiu  in  a  republic  is  a  mod  ftmple  thing ;  it  is  a  love 
of  the  republic ;  it  is  zfenfation,  and  not  a  confequence  of 
acquired  knowledge:  afenfation,  that  tnxy  be  felt  by  the 
meaneft  as  well  as  by  the  big heft  per/on  in  the  ftate.— 
When  die  common  people  adopt  good  maxims,  they  gene- 
rally adhere  to  diem  with  great  fteadinefs. 

The  love  of  our  country  is  conducive  to  purity  of  morals, 
and  the  latter  is  again  conducive  to  the  former.— The 
Ids  we  are  able  to  (atisfy  our  private  paffions,  the  more 
we  abandon  ourfclycs  to  thofe  of  a  general  nature. 
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S  E  C  T.    XX. 

9 

THE  EFFECTS  OF   CLIMATE  ON  THE  NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 

A  cold  air*  conftringes  the  extremities  of  the  externa! 
fibres  of  the  body ;  this  increafes  their  elafticity,  and  fa- 
vours  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  extreme  parts  to 
the  heart.— It  contracts*  thofe  very  fibres ;  confequent- 
ly  it  increafes  alfo  their  force.— On  the  contrary  a  warm 
air  relaxes  and  lengthens  the  extremes  of  the  fibres;  of 
courfe  it  diminishes  their  force  and  elafticity. 

People  are  therefore  more  vigorous  in  cold  climates.— 
Here  the  a&ion  of  the  heart  and  the  rea&ion  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fibres  are  better  performed,  die  tern* 
perature  of  the  humours  is  greater,  the  blood  moves 
freer  towards  the  heart,  and  reciprocally  the  heart  has 
more  power.— This  fuperiority  of  ftrength  muft  product 
various  effetts\  for  inftance,  a  greater  boldnefs,  that  is, 

*  This  appears  even  in  the  countenance;   in  cold  weather  people  look 
thinner. 

*  We  know  it  ihortens  iron. 

more 
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Courage;  a greater fcnfe  efjuperitrfy,  that  is,  fefs 
defiie  of  revenge ;  *  greater  opimen  tf  ftatrity,  that  is, 
toore  franknefs,  k6  fufpidon,  policy,  and  cunning,—* 
Injbvrty  this  maft  be  prodadhre  of  very  cfiflercnt  tern- 

per*.— PlTT  A  MAN  INTO  A  CLOSE  WARM  PLACE,  ANltf 
FOR  THE  REASONS  ABOVE  OIYEN  HE  WILL  FEEL  A 
OREAT  FAIKTNESS.— IF  UNDER  THIS  CIRCUMSTANCE 
YOU  flLOrott  A  BOLD  ENYfiRPRIZR  TO  HIM,  I  BE- 
LIETE  YOU  WILL  FIND  HIM  VERY  LITTLE  DISPOSE!? 
TOWARDS  IT :  HIS  PRESENT  WEAKNtSt  WILL  THROW 
tflM  INTO  A  DESPONDENCY;  HE  WILL  *E  AFRAID 
OP  EYERY  THING,  BtINO  IN  A  STATS  OF  TOTAL  IN- 
CAPACITY*—The  inhabitants  of  warm  countries  are, 
tike  old  men,  tunottms;  the  people  in  cold  countries  aief 
like  yomfrg  men,  brave.— If  we  rcfled  on  the  late  wars*, 
whkh  are  daoic  tecent  in  oar  memory,  and  in  which 
we  can  better  diftingaUh  fomc  particular  effe&s  that 
sfcape  us  at  a  greater  diftance  of  time;  we  (hall  find 
that  die  northern  people  traniplanted  into  fouthem  re- 
gions11, did  not  perform  fuch  exploits  as  their  country* 
men,  who,  fighting  in  their  own  climate,  pofieffed  their 
SdL  rigour  and  courage. 

»  Thofc  for  the  Cuccefiian  to  the  Spanilh  monarchy. 
*  For  inftaace  in  Spain. 
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This  firtngtb  rf  the  fibres  in  northern  nations  is  tbi 
caufe  that  the  coarfer  juices  are  extrafted  from  their  ali- 
punts.— From  hence  two  things  refult:  on*,  that  the 
parts  of  the  chyle  or  lymph  are  more  proper  by  reafoa 
pf  their  large  furface,  to  be  applied  to,  and  to  nourtfh, 
the  fibres:  the  other,  that  they  are  lets  proper,  from 
their  coarfenefi,  to  give  a  certain  fubtilty  to  the  nervous 
juice.— Thofe  people  have  therefore  large  bodies  and  but 
little  vivacity. 

.  The  nerves  that  terminate  from  all  parts  in  the  cutis 
form  each  a  nervous  bundle;  generally  fpeaking,  the 
whole  nerve  is  not  moved,  but  a  very  minute  part.— In 
warm  climates,  where  the  cutis  is  relaxed,  the  ends  of 
the  nerves  are  expanded  and  laid  open  to  the  weakeft  ac- 
tion of  die  (mailed  obje&s. — In  cold  countries  the  cutis 
is  conftringed  and  the  papillae  compreffed;  the  miliary 
glands  are  in  fame  meafure  paralytic;  and  die  fenfation 
does  not  reach  the  brain,  but  when  it  is  very  ftrong  and 
proceeds  from  the  whole  nerve  at  once*  .  Now  imagina- 
tion, tafte,  fenfibility,  and  vivacity,  depend  on  an  infinite 
number  of fmall  fenfationz. 

In  cold  countries,  they  have  very  little  fenfibility  be 
pleafure;  in  temperate  countries,  they  have  more;  in 
warm  countries,  their  fenfibility  is  exquifite. — As  c/?- 
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mmtes  alt  diftiaguifhed  by  degrees  of  latitude,  we  might 
4ilHnguilh  them  alfo  in  fome  meafure,  by  thofe  of  fen- 
'  filRty. — I  have  been  at  the  opera  in  England  and  in 
Italy  ;  where  I  have  feen  the  fame  pieces  and  the  fame- 
r  performers:  and  yet  the  fame  mufic  produces  fuch  different 
;  if  eels  on  the  two  nations ;  one  is  fa  cold  and  phlegmatic^ 
\  mi  the  other  fa  lively  and  enraptured,  that  it  feems  almoft 
f  inconceivable. 

It  is  the  lame  with  regard  to  pain ;  which  is  excited 
bj  the  laceration  of  fome  fibre  of  the  body. — The  author 
of  nature  has  made  it  an  eftablifhed  rule  that  this  pain 
Aould  be  more  acute  in  proportion  as  the  laceration  is 
greater :  now  it  is  evident,  that  the  large  bodies  and 
coarfe  fibres  of  the  people  of  the  north,  are  lefs  capable 
of  laceration  than  the  delicate  fibres  of  die  inhabitants  of 
warm  countries ;  confequently  the  foul  is  there  lefs  fenfi- 
Me  of  pain. — Tou  muflflay  a  Mufcovite  alive  to  make  him 

jid. 

From  this  delicacy  of  organs  peculiar  to  warm  cli- 
mates, it  follows  that  the  foul  is  mod  fenfibly  moved  by 
whatever  relates  to  the  union  of  the  two  fexes :  here 
every  thing  leads  to  this  object. 

In  northern  climates  fcarce  has  the  animal  part  of  love 
a  power  of  making  itfelf  felt. — In  temperate  climates^ 
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love,  attended  by  a  thoufand  appendages,  tndeavoun  10 
picafe  by  things  that  have  at  firft  the  appearance,  thoagk 
not  the  reality  of  this  paulon* — In  warmer  climates  it  b 
liked  for  its  own  fake,  it  is  the  only  caufe  of  happineft, 
it  is  life  itfelf 

In  f out  hern  countries  a  machine  of  a  delicate  frame, 
but  ftrong  fcnfibility,  refrgns  itfelf  wholly  to  a  paffion 
that  is  inccfiantly  flattered  in  a  feraglio;  or  give*  way 
to  the  love  of  women  who  are  in  perfeft  independence, 
and  is  confequcntly  expo  fed  to  a  thoufand  inquietudes*— 
In  northern  regions  the  men,  robuft  and  heavy,  find* 
plea fu re  in  whatever  is  apt  to  throw  the  fpirits  into  mo- 
tion, fuch  as  hunting,  travelling,  war,  and  wine- — Ifvn 
travel  towards,  the  north  f  wc  meet  with  people  who  hatt 
few  vices,  many  virtues,  and  a  great  fhare  of  frank ncfi 
and  iiiiccrity. — If  ur  draw  near  the  fouth,  we  fancj 
ourfelvcs  intirely  removed  from  the  verge  of  morality:  \ 
here  the  ftrongeft  pafiions  are  produ&ive  of  all  manner  '■ 
of  crimes,  each  man  endeavouring,  let  the  means  be 
what  they  will,  to  indulge  his  inordinate  defires. — In 
temperate  climates  wc  rind  the  inhabitants  inconftant  in 
their  manners,  as  well  as  in  their  vices  and  virtues :  tht 
climate  has  not  a  quality  determinate  enough  to  fi* 
them. 

The 
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The  heat  of  the  climate  may  be  so  exces- 
sive AS  TO  DEPRIVE  THE  BODV  OF  ALL  VIGOR  AND 
STRENGTH. THEN  THE  FAINTNESS  IS  COMMUNI- 
CATED TO  THE  MIND  ;  THERE  IS  NO  CURIOSITY, 
NO  ENTERPRIZE,  NO  GENEROSITY  OF  SENTIMENT  ; 
THE  INCLINATIONS  ARE  ALL  PASSIVE  ;  INDOLENCE 
CONSTITUTES  THE  UTMOST  HAPPINESS  ;  SCARCELY 
ANY  PUNISHMENT  IS  SO  SEVERE  AS  MENTAL  EM- 
PLOYMENT ;  AND  SLAVERY  IS  MORE  SUPPORTABLE 
THAN  THE  FORCE  AND  VIGOR  OF  MIND  NECESSARY 
FOR    HUMAN    CONDUCT. 

The  Indians  arc  naturally  a  pufillanimous  people  ; 
even  the  children  cf  Europeans  born  in  India  lofc  the  cou- 
rage peculiar  to  their  own  climate. — But  how  iiiall  we 
reconcile  this  with  their  cuftoms,  and  penances  fo  full 
of  barbarity  ?  the  men  voluntarily  undergo  the  greatejl 
hard/hips ;  and  the  women  burn  them  I  elves  :  here  we  rind 
a  very  odd  compound  of  foititude  and  weaknefs. 

Nature  having  framed  thofe  people  of  a  texture  fo 
weak  as  to  fill  them  with  timidity,  has  formed  them  at 
the  fame  lime  of  an  imagination  Ji  lively,  that  every  ob-^ 
jeel  makes  the  firongejl  imprejfon  upon  them. — That 

DELICACY   OF   ORGANS   WHICH    RENDERS   THilM   AP- 
PREHENSIVE OF   DEATH,  CONTRIBUTES  LIKEWISE  TO 
N    2  MAKE 
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MAKE  THEM  DREAD  A  THOUSAND  THINGS  M01X 
THAN  DEATH  :  THE  VERY  SAME  SENSIBILITY  IN- 
DUCES THEM  TO  FLY,  AND  DARE,  ALL  DANCERS. 

In*AsiA  the  firing  nations  are  oppofed  to  the  weak, 
the  warlike*  brave  f  and  ailive  people  touch  immediately 
on  thofc  who  are  indolent^  effeminate*  and  timorous  ;  tflfi 
one  mujl  therefore  cvnqttcr ,  anil  the  other  be  conquered. — la 
Europe,  on  the  contrary,  firing  nathns  are  oppofed  to 
iheflrong  \  and  thofc  who  join  to  each  other  have  nearly 
the  fame  courage. — This  h  the  grand  reafon  of  the  weak* 
fiefs  o/"Asia,  and  of  the  flrength  af  Europe  :  of  the  li- 
berty of  Europe  and  of  the  fiavery  of  Asia. — From 
hence  it  proceeds,  that  liberty  in  Asia  never  increafts; 
whilft  in  Europe  k  is  enlarged \  or  dtminifhed*  according 
to  particular  ctrcuLnflanccs. 
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THE    ENGLISH   GOVERNMENT. 


SECT.    XVI. 


ORIGIN    OF   THE   BRITISH   CONSTITUTION. 


O  Liberty,  thou  goddefs  heav1nly  bright, 
Profufc  of  blifs,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Eternal  pleafure  in  thy  prefencc  reign, 
And  fmiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train  ; 
Eas'd  of  her  load  fuhjeftion  grows  more  light, 
And  poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  fight ; 
Thou  mak'ft  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gav, 
Giv'ft  beauty  to  the  fun,  and  pleafurc  to  the  day. 
77w,  goddefs,  thee  Britannia's  ifle  adores ; 
How  has  (he  oft  exhaufted  all  Jier  florcs, 
How  oft,  in  fields  of  death,  thy  prefence  fought, 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  pri'/£  too  dearly  bought ! 

Vol.  I.  On 
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On  foreign  mountains,  let  the  fun  refine 

The  grape's  foft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine'; 

With  citron  groves  adorn  a  diftant  foil ; 

And  the  fat  olive  fwell  with  floods  of  oil : 

We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies  • 

In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  flues,  * 

Nor  at  the  coarfenefs  of  our  hcav'n  repine, 

Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  pleiads  (hine ; 

'Tis  Liberty  that  crown's  Britannia's  ifle, 

That  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  bleakeft  mountains  fmilc- 

AbDISOK. 

Our.  excellent  constitution,  like  that  of 
most  countries  in  europe,  hath  grown  out  of 
occasion  and  emergency;  from#the  fluctu- 
ating policy  of  different  ages;  from  the  con- 
tentions, successes,  interests,  and  opportuni- 
ties of  different  orders  and  parties  of  men  in 

THE  COMMUNITY. — It  RESEMBLES  ONE  OF  THOSE  OLD 
MANSIONS,  WHICH,  INSTEAD  OF  BEING  BUILT  ALL 
AT  ONCE,  AFTER  A  REGULAR  PLAN,  AND  ACCORD- 
ING TO  Tftfi  RULES  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AT  PRESENT 
ESTABLISHED,  HAS  BEEN  REARED  IN  DIFFERENT 
AGES  OF  THE  ART,  HAS  BEEN  ALTERED  FROM  TIM* 
TO  TIME,  AND  HAS  BEEN  CONTINUALLY  RECEIVING 
6  ADDITIONS 
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* 
ADDITIONS    AND   REPAIRS   SUITED    TO  THE    TASTE, 
FORTUNE,     OR    CONVENIENCY,     OF    ITS     SUCCESSIVE 
PROPRIETORS. — In   SUCH    A    BUILDING   WE   LOOK.    IN 
VAIN   FOR  THE    ELEGANCE    AND     PROPORTION,     FOR 
THE  JUST  ORDER   AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  PARTS, 
WHICH    WE    EXPECT   IN    A   MODERN    EDIFICE;     AND 
WHICH    EXTERNAL    SYMMETRY,    AFTER    ALL,    CON- 
TRIBUTES   MUCH    MORE   PERHAPS  TO    THE    AMUSE- 
MENT OF  THE  BEHOLDER,   THAN  THE  ACCOMMODA- 
TION OF  THE  INHABITANT  ». 
a  Patey. 
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SECT.    XVII. 

OF  A   REFORM   IN   PARLIAMENT. 

When  we  contemplate  the  theory  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  we  fee  the  King  inverted  with 
the  mod  abfolute  pcrfonal  impunity ;  with  a  power  of  re- 
jecting lawsy  which  have  been  refolved  upon  by  both 
houfes  of  parliament ;  of  conferring  by  his  charter f  upon 
anyfet  or  fuccejjion  of  men  he  p/cafes,  the  privilege  offend- 
ing reprefentatives  into  one  houfc  of  parliament  ,  as  by  his 
immediate  appointment  he  can  place  whom  he  will  in  the 
tther. — What  is  this,  a  foreigner  might  afk,  but  a  more 
tircuitous  defpotifm .?— Yet,  when  we  turn  our  attention 
from  the  legal  extent  to  the  actual  exercise  of  royal 
authority  in  England,  we  fee  thefc  formidable  preroga* 
fives  dwindled  into  mere  ceremonies ;  and  Itf  their 
stead,  a  fure  and  commanding  infuence  eftabliflicd, 
ariling  from  that  enormous  patronage,  which  the  increafed 
territory  and  opulence  of  the  empire  has  placed  in  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  executive  magijlrate. 

Upon 


Upon  queftions  of  reform  the  habit  of  reflection  to 
be  encouraged,  is  a  fober  companion  of  the  conftitution 
under  which  we  live,  not  with  models  of  fpeculatlvc  per- 
jecllon,  but  with  the  aftual  chance  of  obtaining  a  better.— 
This  turn  of  thought  will  generate  a  political  difpojitlon, 
tqually  removed  from  that  puerile  admiration  of 
frefent  ejlabli/bments  which  fees  no  fault,  and  can  en- 
dure  no  change,  and  that  DISTEMPERED  SENSIBILITY, 
which  is  alive  only  to  perceptions  of  Inconvenlency,  and  is 
too  impatient  to  he  delivered  from  the  uneajinefs  which  it 
feeliy  to  compute  either  the  peril,  or  expence  of  the  re~ 
tntdy. 

Political  Innovations  commonly  produce  many  effecls 
befide  thofe  that  are  intended. — The  dlrefl  confequence  is 
often  the  leajl  Important.  —  Incidental,  remote,  and  ««- 
thought  of  evils  or  advantages  frequently  exceed  the  good 
that  is  defigned,  or  the  mifchiej 'that  is  forefecn — It  is  from 
the  filent  and  unobferved  operation,  from  the  obfeure 
progrefs  of  caufes,  fct  at  work  for  different  purpofes, 
that  the  greateft  revolutions  take  their  rife. 

When   Elizabeth,    and    her   immediate   suc- 
cessor, applied  themfelves  to  the  encouragement  and 
regulation  of  trade  by  many  Wife  laws,  they  knew 
not,  that,  together  with  wealth  and  induftry,  they  were 
O  diffufing 


diflufing  a  confcioufnefs  ofjlrengthvnd  independency,  which 
would  not  long  endure y  under  the  forms  of  a  mixed  govern* 
menty  the  dominion  of  arbitrary  princes. 

When  it  was  debated  whether  the  mutiny  act 
(the  law  by  which  the  army  is  governed  and  maintain- 
ed) fhould  be  temporary  or  perpetual,  little  elfe  pro- 
bably occurred  to  the  advocates  of  an  annual  bill, 
than  the  expediency  of  retaining  a  control  over  the  mfi 

dangerous  prerogative  of  the  crown the  direction 

and  command  of  a  standing  army:  whereas,  in 
its  efFeft,  this  Jingle  refervation  has  altered  the  whole 
frame  and  quality  of  the  Britijl)  conflitjution . — For  fincc, 
in  confequence  of  the  military  fyftem  which  prevails 
in  neighbouring  and  rival  nations,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  internal  exigencies  of  government,  a 
Jlanding  army  has  become  efjential  to  the  fafety  and 
adminiftration  of  the  empire,  it  enables  parliament,  by 
difcontinuing  this  ncccjfary  provifion,  fo  to  enforce  its  re- 
folutions  upon  any  other  fubjedt,  as  to  render  the  king's 
dijfent  to  a  law,  which  has  received  the  approbation  of 
both  houfes,  too  dangerous  an  experiment  any  longer  to 
be  advifjd. — A  contcjl  between  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment cannot  now  be  pcrfcvcrcd  in,  without  a  diffolu- 
tipn  of  die  government. — Laftly,  when  the  conftitu- 

tion 
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ikm  conferred  upon  the  crown  the  nomination  to  all  cm* 
foments  in  the  public  fervicet  the  authors  of  this  ar- 
rangement were  led  to  it,  by  the  obvious  propriety  of 
leaving  to  a  mafter  the  choice  of  his  fervants ,  and  by  the 
manifeft  inconveniency  of  engaging  the  national  council?  upon 
every  variety ,  in  thofe  f  erf  anal  cmtefis  which  attend  elefiiom 
to  places  of  homier  and  emoluments. — Our  anceltors  did 
not  obfervc  that  this  difpofition  added  an  influence  to  the 
regal  office,  which,  as  the  number  and  value  of  public 
employments  increafed,  would  fuperfede  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  the  forms,  and  change  the  character  of  the  ancient 
conftitution. — They  knew  not  what  the  experience  and 
reflection  of  modern  ages  has  difcovcrcd,  that  patronage 
univcrfally  is  power ;  that  he  who  poffeffes  in  a  fufneient 
degree  the  means  of  gratifying  the  defircs  of  mankind  af- 
ter wealth  and  diftinction,  by  whatever  checks  and  forms 
his  authority  may  be  limited  or  difguifed,  will  direct  the 
management  of  public  affairs. — Whatever  be  the  mecha- 
nifm  of  the  political  engine,  he  will  guide  the  motion. 

Thefe  instances  are  adduced  to  illuftrate  the  propo- 
rtion we  laid  down,  that,  in  politics,  the  mod  impor- 
tant and  permanent  effects  have,  for  the  moft  part, 
been*  incidental  and  unforefeen :  and  this  propofitiou  we 
inculcate,   for  the  fake  of  the  caution  which  it  teaches, 

O  2  that 
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Every  diftrift  of  the  empire  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
ehoofing  representatives,  informed  of  the  inter  efts  and  eir- 
cumjiances  and  dejhes  of  their  eonftituents,  and  entitled  bf 
their  fituation  to  communicate  that  information  to  the  na- 
tional council. — The  meaneft  fubjedfc  has  fome  one  whom 
he  can  call  upon  to  bring  forward  his  complaints  and  re- 
queues to  public  attention. 

By  annexing  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  the 
Houfc  of  Commons  to  different  qualifications  in  differ- 
ent places,  each  order  and  profeffion  of  men  in-  the  com- 
munity become  virtually  rcprefented ;  that  is,  men  of 
all  orders  and  profeffions,  ftatefmen,  courtiers,  country 
gentlemen,  lawyers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  foldicrs,  fall- 
en, interefled  in  the  profperity,  and  experienced  in  the 
occupation  of  their  rcfpe&ive  profeffions,  obtain  feats  in 
parliament. 

The  elections,  at  the  fame  time,  are  fo  connected  with 
the  influence  of  landed  property  as  to  afford  a  certainty  that 
a  confiderahle  number  of  men  of  great  ejlates  will  be  re- 
turned to  parliament ;  and  are  alfo  fo  modified,  that  men 
the  moft  eminent  mdfuccefsful  in  their  refpe&ive  profef- 
Jions,  are  the  moft  likely,  by  their  riches,  or  the  weight  of 
their  ftations,  to  prevail  in  thefe  competitions. 

The 
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The  number  y  fortune,  and  quality  of  the  members ; 
the  variety  of  inter  efts  and  characters  amongft  them ; 
above  all,  the  temporary  duration  of  their  power •,  and  the 
change  of  men  which  every  new  election  produces,  are 
lb  many  fecurities  to  the  public,  as  well  againft  the  fub- 
je&ion  of  their  judgments  to  any  external  dictation,  at 
againft  the  formation  of  a  junto  in  their  own  body,  fuf- 
ficiently  powerful  to  govern  their  decifions. 

The  reprefentatives  are  fo  intermixed  with  the  e$njlitu- 
ents,  and  the  conjlituents  with  the  refl  of  the  people y  that 
they  cannot,  without  a  partiality  too  flagrant  to  be  en- 
dured, impofe  any  burden  upon  the  fubjcel,  in  which  they 
do  not  fhare  them/elves ;  nor  fcarcely  can  they  adopt  an 
advantageous  regulation,  in  which  their  own  interefts 
will  not  participate  of  the  advantage. 

The  proceedings  and  debates  of  parliament,  and  the 
parliamentary  conduct  of  each  repfcfentative,  are  known 
by  the  people  at  large. 

7he  rcprcfcntahvc  is  fo  far  dependent  upon  the  conflitu- 
ent,  and  political  importance  upon  public  favor*-,  that  a 
member  of  parliament  cannot  more  effectually  recommend 
himfelf  to  eminence  and  advancement  in  the  (late,  than  by 
contriving  and  patronifing  laws  of  public  utility. 

When 
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When  Intelligence  of  the  condition,  wants ,  and  occqfiom 
of  the  people,  is  thus  collecled  from  every  quarter \  when 
fuch  a  variety  of  invention,  and  y&  ma/iy  under ftanding* 
arc  fet  at  work  upon  the  fubjedl,  it  may  be  prejumed, 
that  the  mod  eligible,  expedient,  remedy,  or  improve- 
ment, will  occur  to  feme  one  or  other ;  and  when  a  wife 
counfel,  or  beneficial  regulation,  is  once  fuegefted,  it 
may  be  expecled^  from  the  difpofition  of  an  aflembly  fo 
conftituted  as  the  Britifh  Houfc  of  Commons  is,  that  it 
cannot  fail  of  receiving  the  approbation  of  a  majority. 

To  prevent  thofe  deftruftive  contentions  for  the  fu- 
preme  power,  which  arc  fure  to  take  place,  where 
the  members  of  the  ftate  do  not  live  under  an  ac- 
knowledged head,  and  a  known  rule  of  fucceffion ;  to 
prcferve  the  people  in  tranquillity  at  home,  by  a  fpcedy 
and  vigorous  execution  of  the  laws  ;  to  protect  their  in- 
tereft  abroad,  by  ftrength  and  energy  in  military  oper- 
ations, by  thofe  advantages  of  decifion,  fccrccy,  and  dif- 
patch,  which  belong  to  the  refolutions  of  monarchical 
councils  \—for  thefe  purpofesy  the  conflitution  has  com- 
mitted the  executive  government  to  the  admin iftration  and 
limited  authority  of  an  hereditary  King. 

In  the  defence  of  the  empire ;  in  the  maintenance  of 

its  power,  dignity,   and  privileges,  with  foreign  na- 
tions; 
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lions;  in  the  advancement  of  its  trade  by  treaties  ariii 
conventions;  and  in  the  providing  for  the  general  ad- 
miniflration  of  municipal  juftice,  by  a  proper  choice 
and  appointment  of  magiftrates,  the  inclination  of  the 
king  and  of  the  people  ufually  coincide :  in  this  part, 
therefore  j  of  the  tfegal  office  j  the  conflitution  entrufts  the 
prerogative  with  ample  powers. 

The  dangers  principally  to  be  apprehended  from  regal 
government,  relate  to  the  two  articles  of  taxation  and 
punishment. — In  every  form  of  government,  from 
which  the  people  are  excluded,  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
governors  to  get  as  much,  and  of  the  governed  to  give  as 
little,  as  they  can :  the  power  alfo  of  punifhment,  in  the 
hands  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  oftentimes  becomes  an  en- 
gine of  extortion,  jealoufy,  and  revenge.— -Wifely y  there- 
fore, hath  the  British  Constitution  guarded  the 
fafety  of  the  people,  in  thefe  two  points,  by  the  moft 
fiudious  precaution. 

Upon  that  of  taxation,  every  law,  which,  by  the  re- 
moteft  conftruftion,  may  be  deemed  to  levy  money 
upon  the  property  of  the  fubjeft,  mujl  originate  y  that  is, 
muft  firft  be  propofed  and  affented  to,  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons :  by  which  regulation,  accompanying  the 
weight  which  that  aflembly  poffefles  in  all  its  fun&ions, 

P  the 
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the  levying  of  taxes  is  almoft  exclufively  referved  to  the 
popular  part  of  the  conftitution,  who,  it  is  prefumed, 
will  not  tax  themf elves,  nor  their  fellow  fubjecls,  without 
being  firft  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  the  aids  which 
they  grant. 

The  application  alfo  of  the  public  fupplies  is  watched 
with  the  fame  circumfpeftion  as  the  affeffinent. — Many 
taxes  are  annual ;  the  produce  of  others  is  mortgaged,, 
or  appropriated  to  fpecific  fervices ;  the  expenditure  of  all 
of  them  is  accounted  for  in  the  Houfc  of  Commons ;  as  com- 
putations of  the  charge  or  the  purpofe  for  which  they 
are  wanted  are  previoufly  fubmitted  to  the  (ame  tri- 
bunal. 

In  the  infli&ion  of  punifhment,  the  power  of  die 
crown,  and  of  the  magiftrate  appointed  by  the  crown, 
is  confirmed  by  the  mod  precife  limitations:  the  guilt  $f 
the  offender  mufl  be  pronounced  by  twelve  men  of  bis  own 
order,  indifferently  cbofen  out  of  the  county  where  the  offence 
was  committed:  the  punifhment,  or  the  limits  to  which  the 
punifhment  may  be  extended,  are  afecrtained  and  affixed  to 
the  crime,  by  laws  which  know  not  the  perfon  of  the  cri- 
minal. 

And  whereas,  arbitrary  or  clandeftine  confinement  is 
the  injury  mod  to  be  dreaded  from  the  ftrong  hand  of 

the 
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the  executive  government,  becaufe  it  deprives  the  pti- 
(oner  at  once  of  protection  and  defence,  and  delivers 
him  into  the  power,  and  to  the  malicious  or  interefted 
defigns  of  his  enemies;  the  conjiitiuion  has  provided 
mgainft  this  danger  with  extreme  folicitude. — The  ancient 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  habeas  corpus  aft  of  Charles 
the  Second,  and  the  pra&ice  and  determinations  of  our 
fovereign  courts  of  juftice  founded  upon  thefe  laws,  af- 
ford a  complete  remedy  for  every  conceivable  cafe  of  UU? 
gal  imprifonment \ 

*  Upoa  complaint  in  writing  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  any  perfoB  in  confinement, 
to  any  of  the  four  courts  of  Weftminfter  Hall,  in  term  time,  or  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  one  of  the  Judges,  in  the  vacation  j  and  upon  a  probable  rea- 
fon  being  fuggefVed  to  qucftion  the  legality  of  the  detention,  a  writ  is  iflued, 
to  the  perfon  in  whofe  cuftody  the  complainant  is  alkdged  to  be,  command- 
ing him  within  a  certain  limited  and  (hort  time  to  produce  the  body  of  the 
prifoner,  and  the  authority  under  which  he  is  detained. — Upon  the  return  of 
the  writ,  ftrieV  and  inftantaneous  obedience  to  which  is  enforced  by  very  fe- 
vere  penalties,  if  no  lawful  caufe  of  imprifonment  appear,  the  court  or  judge, 
before  whom  the  prifoner  is  brought,  is  authorized  and  bound  to  dijebarge  bun ; 
eveu  though  be  may  bane  bun  committed  by  afecretary,  or  other  ligb  officer  of 
fate,  by  the  privy  council,  or  by  tbe  King  in  perfin  :  fo  that  no  Jubjtft  of  this 
realm  can  be  held  in  confinement,  by  any  power,  or  under  any  pretence  what- 
ever, provided  he  can  find  means  to  convey  his  complaint  to  one  of  the  four 
courts  of  Weftminfter  Hall,  or  during  {heir  recefs  to  any  of  the  Judges  of  the 
lame,  unlets  all  thefe  feveral  tribunals  agree  in  determining  his  imprifonment 
to  be  legaL— r Be  may  make  application  to  tban,  in  Jncctjfion ;  and  if  one  out  of 
tbt  number  be  found,  who  thinks  tbe  prifoner  entitled  to  bis  liberty,  tbat  em* 
ptftjfi*  authority  to  reftore  it  to  bim* 
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Treafon  being  that  charge,  under  colour  of  which  the 
deftru&ion  of  an  obnoxious  individual  is  often  fought} 
and  government  being  at  all  times  more  immediately  a 
party  in  the  profecution ;  the  law,  befide  the  general 
care  with  which  it  watches  over  the  fafety  of  the  ac- 
cufed,  in  this  cafe,  fenfiblc  of  the  unequal  conteft  in 
which  the  fubjcdl  is  engaged,   has  af&fted  his  defence 
with  extraordinary  indulgencies. — By  two  flatutes^  enaft- 
ed  Jince  the  revolution^  every  per/on  indicled  for  high  trea- 
fon fhall  have  a  copy  of  his  indiflment,  a  lift  of  the  wit- 
veJJ'ts  to  be  produced^  and  of  the  jury  impannclled,  delivered 
to  him  ten  days  before  the  trial;  he  is  alfo  permitted  to  make 
his  defence  by  cowt/el;  privileges  which  are  not  allowed 
to  the  prifoncr  in  a  trial  for  any  other  crime :  and  what 
is  of  more  importance  to  the  party  than  all  the  reft,  the 
tejlimony  of  two  witneffis,  at  lcait,  is  required  to  convitl  a 
perfon  of  treafon ;    whereas,  one  pofitive  witnefs  is  fuf- 
ficient  in  almoft  every  other  fpecics  of  accufation. 

We  proceed,  in  the  fecond  place,  to  enquire  in  what 
manner  the  cqnflitution  has  provided  for  its  own  preser- 
vation ;  that  is,  in  what  manner  each  part  of  the  legifla- 
ture  is  fecured  in  the  excrcife  of  the  powers  affigned  to  it, 
from  the  encroachment  of  the  other  parts. — This  fecurity 
is  fometimes  called  the  balance  of  the  conjlitution ;  and  the 
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political  equilibrium,  which  this  phrafe  denotes,  confifts 
in  two  coHtrivances, — a  balance  of  power,  and  a 
balance  of   interest. — By  a  balance  of  -power  is 
meant,  that  there  is  no  power  pofiefied  by  one  part  of  the 
legiflature,  the  abufe  or  excefs  of  which  is  not  checked  by 
fome  antagonift  power  refiding  in  another  part. — Thus  the 
power  of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  to  frame  laws  is 
checked  by  the  King's  negative ;  that  if  laws  fubverfive 
of  real  government  mould  obtain  the  confent  of  parlia- 
ment, the  reigning  prince,   by  interpofing  his  preroga- 
tive, may  fave  the  neceflary  rights  and  authority  of  his 
flat  ion. — On  the  other  hand,   the  arbitrary  application  of 
this  negative  is  checked  by  the  privilege  which  parlia- 
ment poflefles,  of  refujing  fupplies  of  money  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  King's  adminiftration. — The  conftitu*- 
tional  maxim,  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  is  balanced 
by  another  maxim,  not  lefs  conftitutional,  that  the  ille- 
gal commands  of  the  King  do  not  jujlify  thofe  who  ajfijl  or 
concur  in  carrying  them  into  execution  ;  and  by  a  fecond 
rule,    fubfidiary  to  this,  that  the  ads  of  the  crown  ac- 
quire not  any  legal  force ,  until  authenticated  by  the  fubferip- 
tion  of  fome  of  its  great  officers. — The  wifdom  of  this 
contrivance   is  worthy  of  obfervation. — As  the  King 
could  not  be  punilhed,  without  a  civil  war,  the  cpnltir 
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of  the  republic ;  that  is,  it  would  reduce  the  nobility  from 
'the  hereditary  fharc  they  poffefs  in  the  national  councils* 
in  which  their  real  greatnefs  confifts,  to  the  being  made 
a  part  of  the  empty  pageantry  of  a  defpotic  court.— On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  houfe  of  commons  fhould  intrench 
upon  the  diftin&  province,  or  ufurp  the  eftablifhed  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  the  houfe  of  lords  would  receive 
an  inflant  alarm   from  every   new  ftretch  of  popular 
power. — In  every  conteft  in  which  the  King  may  be 
engaged  with  the  reprefentative  body,  in  defence  of  his 
eflabliftied  fliare  of  authority,  he  will  find  a  fure  ally  in 
the  collective  power  of  the  nobility. — An  attachment  to 
the  monarchy,  from  which  they  derive  their  own  dif- 
tin&ion ;  the  allurements  of  a  court,  in  the  habits  and 
with  the  fentiments  of  which  they  have  been  brought 
up ;  their  hatred  of  equality,  and  of  all  levelling  pre* 
tenfions,  which  may  ultimately  affect  the  privileges,  or 
even  the  exigence  of  their  order ;  in  fliort,  every  prin-i 
ciple  and  every  prejudice  which  are  wont  to  aftuate  hu- 
man conduct,  will  determine  their  choice,  to  the  fide 
and  fupport  of  the  crown. — Laftly,  if  the  nobles  them* 
felves  fhould  attempt  to  revive  the  fuperiorities,  which 
their  anceftors  exercifed  under  the  feudal  conftitution* 
the  King  and  the  people  would  alike  remember^  how 
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die  one  had  been  infulted,  and  the  other  enflaved,  by 
that  barbarous  tyranny. — They  would  forget  the  natural 
opposition  of  their  views  and  inclinations,  when  they 
law  themfelves  threatened  with  the  return  of  a  domina- 
Lon>  which  was  odious  and  intolerable  to  both  \ 

There 

*  The  reader  will  have  obferved,  that  in  defcribing  the  Britifh  conftitution 
little  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  houfe  of  lorJs.— The  proper  ufe  and  de- 
hgn  of  this  part  of  the  conftitution  are  the  following :  Fint,  to  enable  /it 
hang,  by  Ms  right  of  bejbrwmg  tie  peerage,  to  reward  the  fervants  of  tie  pub» 
he  in  a  manmet  moft grateful  to  them,  and  at  a  f mall  expence  to  the  nation ;  fe- 
oondiy,  to  fortify  tie  power  and  tojecure  thejiability  of  regal  government,  by  an 
order  of  men  naturally  allied  to  its  interefis ;  and,  thirdly,  to  anjwer  a  purpofef 
TB&ek  though  offuperior  importance  to  tie  other  two,  does  not  occur  Jo  readily  to 
our  obf Croatian;  namely,  to  fern  the  progrefs  of popular  fury.— Large  bodies  of 
men  are  fubjeet  to  fudden  phrenfies. — Opinions  arc  fometimes  circulated 
vnongtt  a  multitude  without  proof  or  examination,  acquiring  confidence  and  re» 
putmtum  merely  by  being  repeated  from  one  to  another  ;  and  pajfiom  founded  upon 
thefe  opinions  dijfttfing  themfelves  with  a  rapidity  which  can  neither  be  ac- 
counted for  nor  refifled,  may  agitate  a  country  with  the  moft  violent  commotions. 
—Now  the  only  way  to  flop  the  fermentation  is  to  divide  the  mafs  j  that  is 
to  ere  A  different  orders  in  the  community,  with  ftparate  prejudices  and  itt- 
tertfts.—  And  this  may  occauonally  become  the  ufe  of  an  hereditary  nobility9 
invefted  with  a  (hare  of  legi  flat  ion.— Jtverfe  to  thofe  prejudices  which  acluate 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar ;  accuftomed  to  condemn  the  clamour  of  the  populace  \ 
dijaaimng  to  receive  laws  and  opinions  from  their  inferiors  in  rank,  they  will 
oppofe  refolutions  which  are  founded  in  the  folly  and  violence  of  the  lower  part 
ef  tie  community.— Was  the  voice  of  the  people  always  dictated  by  rtfieQ'ton  ; 
did  every  man,  or  even  one  man  in  a  hundred,  tiink  for  ismfelf,  or  aQually 
eonfider  the  meafure  ie  was  about  to  approve  or  cenfure ;  or  even  were  the  com- 
mon people  tolerably  fieadfafi  in  the  judgment  which  they  formed,  I  Ihould 
bold  the  interference  of  a  fuperior  order,  not  only  fuperfluous,  but  wrong :  for, 
when  ever/  thing  is~allowcd  to  difference  of  sank  a/id  education,  which  the 
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of  the  republic ;  that  is,  it  would  reduce  the  nobility  from 
'the  hereditary  (hare  they  poffefs  in  the  national  councils* 
in  which  their  real  greatnefs  confifts,  to  the  being  made 
a  part  of  the  empty  pageantry  of  a  defpotic  court.— On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  houfe  of  commons  fhould  intrench 
upon  the  diftinft  province,  or  ufurp  the  eftablifhed  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  the  houfe  of  lords  would  receive 
an  inflant  alarm  from  every  new  ftretch  of  popular 
power. — In  every  contcft  in  which  the  King  may  be 
engaged  with  the  reprefentative  body,  in  defence  of  his 
eftablifhed  fliarc  of  authority,  he  will  find  a  fure  ally  in 
the  collective  power  of  the  nobility. — An  attachment  to 
the  monarchy,  from  which  they  derive  their  own  dif- 
tin&ion ;  the  allurements  of  a  court,  in  the  habits  and 
with  the  fentiments  of  which  they  have  been  brought 
up ;  their  hatred  of  equality,  and  of  all  levelling  pre- 
tentions, which  may  ultimately  affeft  the  privileges,  or 
even  the  exigence  of  their  order  ;  in  fhort,  every  prin- 
ciple and  every  prejudice  which  are  wont  to  actuate  hu- 
man conduct,  will  determine  their  choice,  to  the  fide 
and  fupport  of  the  crown. — Laftly,  if  the  nobles  them* 
felves  fhould  attempt  to  revive  the  fuperiorities,  which 
their  anceftors  exercifed  under  the  feudal  conftitution* 
the  King  and  the  people  would  alike  remember,  how 
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the  one  had  been  infulted,  and  the  other  cnflaved,  by 
that  barbarous  tyranny. — They  would  forget  the  natural 
oppofition  of  their  views  and  inclinations,  when  they 
law  themfelves  threatened  with  the  return  of  a  domina- 
tion, which  was  odious  and  intolerable  to  both  *. 

There 

*  The  reader  will  have  obferved,  that  in  defcribing  the  Britifh  conftituiim 
littk  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  houfe  of  lords. — The  proper  ufe  and  de- 
fign  of  this  part  of  the  conftitution  are  the  following :  Firlt,  to  enable  the 
&'*g»  hy  his  right  of  bejhwing  the  peerage,  to  reward  the  fervants  of  the  pub* 
Ge  htm  maimer  mofi  grateful  to  them,  and  at  afmall  expenee  to  the  nation  ;  fe- 
condly,  to  fortify  the  power  and  tojecure  theftability  of  regal government,  by  an 
order  of  men  naturally  allied  to  its  interefls ;  and,  thirdly,  to  anjwer  a  purpofc, 
which  though  offuperior  importance  to  the  other  two,  does  not  occur  fo  readily  to 
our  obfervation ;  namely,  to \fiem  the  progrefs  of popular  fury.-— -Large  bodies  of 
men  are  fubject  to  fudden  phrertfies. — Opinions  arc  fo onetimes  circulated 
amongft  a  multitude  without  proof  or  examination,  acquiring  confidence  and  re* 
putatson  merely  by  being  repeated  from  one  to  another  ;  and  paj/ions  founded  upon 
thefc  opinions  dijfufing  themfelves  with  a  rapidity  which  can  neither  be  ac* 
counted  for  nor  reftfted,  may  agitate  a  country  -with  the  mofi  violent  commotions* 
—Now  the  only  way  to  (top  the  fermentation  is  to  divide  the  mafs ;  that  is 
,to  crec*l  different  orders  in  the  community,  with  feparate  prejudices  and  in* 
terrfts. — And  this  may  occafionally  become  the  ufe  of  an  hereditary  nobility, 
inverted  with  a  (hare  of  legiflation.— Averfe  to  thofe  prejudices  which  actuate 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar ;  accufkmed  to  condemn  the  clamour  of  the  populace  \ 
difdaining  to  receive  laws  and  opinions  from  their  inferiors  in  rani,  they  will 
oppofe  refolutions  which  are  founded  in  the  folly  and  violence  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  community. — Was  the  voice  of  the  people  always  dictated  by  refUaion ; 
did  every  man,  or  even  one  man  in  a  hundred,  think  for  himftlf,  or  actually 
eon/Uer  the  meafure  he  was  about  to  approve  or  cenfure ;  or  even  were  the  com* 
mm  people  tolerably  fteadfafi  in  the  judgment  which  they  formed,  I  Ihould 
hold  the  interference  of  a  fuperior  order,  not  only  fuperfluous,  but  wrong:  for, 
when  every  thing  fallowed  to  difference  of  sank  and  education,  which  tht 
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There  is  nothing,  in  the  British  conftitution,  fo  re- 
markable, as  the  irregularity  of  the  popular  REPRE- 
SENTATION.— The  boufe  of  commons  confifts  of  Jive  hun- 
dred anAforty-eigbt  members,  of  whom  two  hundred  are 
elefted  by  f even  thoufand  conjlitucnts :  fo  that  a  majority 

actual  ftate  of  thefc  advantages  deferves,  that,  after  all,  is  moft  likely  to  be 
right  and  expedient,  which  appears  to  be  fo  to  the  feparate  judgment  and  de- 
cifion  of  a  great  majority  of  the  nation  ;  at  leafr,  that,  in  general,  is  right  fir 
them,  which  is  agreeable  to  tikvnr  JSxed  •pinions  and  defires. — But  when  we  ob- 
fcrve  what  is  urged  as  the  public  opinion,  to  be,  in  truth,  the  opinion  only,  or 
perhaps  the  feigned  profejjmns  of  afrw  crafty  leaders ;  that  the  numbers  who 
join  in  the  cry,  fcrve  only  to  fwell  and  multiply  the  found,  without  any  acccf* 
fion  of  judgment,  or  exercife  of  understanding ;  and  that  oftentimes  the  wife/l 
councils  have  been  thus  overborne  by  tumult  and  uproar, — we  may  conceive  oc- 
calions  to  arife,  in  which  the  commonwealth  may  befaved  by  the  reluQame  of 
the  nobility  to  adopt  the  caprices,  or  to  yield  to  the  vehemence  of  the  com- 
mon people. — In  expecting  this  advantage  from  an  order  of  nobles,  we  do  not 
fuppofe  the  nobility  to  be  more  unprejudiced  than  others  $  we  only  fuppofe 
that  their  prejudices  will  be  different  from,  and  may  occafionally  cowiteraO, 
thofe  of  others. 

The  admifon  of  a  j mall  number  of  ecclefaflks  into  the  koufe  of  lords  is  but 
an  equitable  competifation  to  the  clergy  for  the  exclufion  of  their  order  from  the 
houfc  of  commons. — They  are  a  fet  of  men  confiderable  by  their  number 
and  property,  as  well  as  by  their  influence,  and  the  duties  of  their  ftation  • 
yet,  whilft  every  other  profeffion  has  thofe  amongit  the  national  reprefenta- 
tives,  who,  being  convcrCint  in  the  fame  occupation,  are  able  to  ftate,  and 
naturally  difpofed  to  fupport,  the  rights  and  interelh  of  the  clafc  to  which  they 
belong,  the  cl.rgy  alone  are  deprived  of  this  advantage. — Which  hardfhip  is 
made  up  to  them  by  introducing  the  prelacy  into  parliament  j  and  if  bijkeps, 
from  gratitude  or  cxptclation,  be  more  obfeauious  to  the  will  of  the  crown,  than 
thofe  who  pojfefi  great  temporal  inheritances,  tluy  are  properly  inferted  into  that 
part  of  the  conftitution,  from  which  much  or  frequent  refjftauce  to  the  meafurts  of 
government  u  not  expeftecU 
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of  thefe  feven  thoufand,  without  any  reasonable  title  fo 
fuperior  weight  or  influence  in  the  ftate,  may,  under 
certain  circumftances,  decide  a  queftion  againft  the  opi- 
nion of  as  many  millions. — 0r>  to  place  the  fame  object 
in  another  point  of  view ;  if  my  eftate  be  fituated  in  one 
county  of  the  kingdom,  I  poffefs  the  ten  thoufandth  part 
of  a  {ingle  reprefentative ;  if  in  another,  the  thou- 
fandth j  if  in  a  particular  diftriS,  I  may  be  one  in 
[  twenty  who  choofe  two  reprefentatives ;  if  in  a  ftill 
'  more  favoured  fpot,  I  may  enjoy  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing two  myfelf. — If  I  have  been  born,  or  dwell,  or  have 
ferved  an  apprenticefhip  in  one  town,  I  am  reprefented 
in  the  national  aflembly  by  two  deputies,  in  the  choice 
of  whom  I  exercife  an  actual  and  fenfible  fharc  of  pow- 
er ;  if  accident  has  thrown  my  birth,  or  habitation,  or 
fervice,  into  another  town,  I  have  no  reprefentative  at 
all,  nor  more  power  or  concern  in  the  election  of  thofe 
who  make  the  laws,  by  which  I  am  governed,  than  if 
I  was  a  fubjedt  of  the  Grand-  Signior— and  this  par- 
tiality fubfifts  without  any  pretence  whatever  of  merit 
or  of  propriety,  to  juftify  the  preference  of  one  place  to 
another. — Ort  thirdly,  to  dcfcribe  the  ftate  of  national 
reprefentation  as  it  exifts  in  reality,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
I  believe,  with  truth,  that  about  one  half  of  the  houfe 
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of  commons  obtain  their  feats  in  that  aflembly  by  the 
election  of  the  people,  the  other  half  by  purchafe, 
or  by  the  nomination  of  fingle  proprietors  of  great 
eftates. 

This  is  a  flagrant  incongruity  in  the  conftitution ;  but 
it  is  one  of  thofe  objettiom  which  Jirike  moft  forcibly  at 
firfi. — The  effeel  of  all  reafoning  upon  the  fubje&  will 
dimini/b  the  firft  impreflion :  on  which  account  it  de- 
ferves  the  more  attentive  examination,  that  we  may  be 
a  flu  red,   before  we  adventure  upon  a  reformation^  that 

the  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  EVIL  JUSTIFIES  THE  DAN- 
GER OF  THE  EXPERIMENT. 

In  the  few  remarks  that  follow,  we  would  be  un- 
dcrftood,  in  the  firft  place,  to  decline  all  conference 
with  thofe  who  wifh  to  alter  the  form  of  government  of 
thefe  kingdoms. — The  reformers  with  whom  we  have 
to  do,  arc  they,  who,  while  they  change  this  part  of 
the  fyftem,  would  retain  the  refl.—\(  any  Englifhman 
expedt  more  happinefs  to  his  country  under  a  republic, 
he  may  very  conflftently  recommend  a  new  modelling  of 
elections  to  parliament ;  becaufe,  if  the  king  and  houfe  of 
lords  were  laid  ajide,  the  prefent  difproportionate  repre- 
fentation  would  produce  nothing  but  a  confufed  and  ill- 
digejled  oligarchy. — In  like  manner  we  wave  a  contro- 
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vcrfy  with  thofe  writers  who  infift  upon  reprefentation  * 
as  a  natural  right" :  we  confider  it  fo  far  only  as  a  right 
at  all9  as  it  conduces  to  public  utility  ;  that  is,  as  it 
contributes  to  the  eflablifbment  of  good  taws,  or  as  itfecures  to 
the  people  the  jujl  adminiflration  of  thefe  laws. — Thefe  ef- 
fects depend  upon  the  difpofition  and  abilities  of"  the  na- 
tional counfellors. — Wherefore,  if  men  the  mojl  likely  by 
their  qualifications  to  know  and  to  promote  the  public  interejl 
be  actually  returned  to  parliament^  it  fignifics  little  who  re- 
turn them. — If  the  propcrejl  perfons  be  elefled,  what  mat- 
ters it  by  whom  they  are  ele&cd  ? — At  leaf?,  no  prudent 
Jlatcfman  would  fubvert  long  ejlablijlnd  or  even  fettled  rules 
of  rcpt  efentation,  without  a  proJpeJI  of  procuring  wifer  or 
better  reprefmtatives. 

This  then  being  well  obferved,  let  us,  before  we 
feck  to  obtain  any  thing  more,  confider  duly  what  we 
already  have. — We  have  a  houfe  of  commons  compofed 
of  file  hundicd  and  forty -eight  member i,  in  which  num- 
ber are  found  the  mod  considerable  landholders 

»  If  this  r^Lt  be  naturaly  no  doubt  it  miift  be  equal,  and  the  right,  we 
may  add,  of  one  lc.\,  as  well  a*  of  the  other.— Whereas  every  plan  of  rep:e- 
fentation  we  have  heard  of  begins  by  excluding  the  votes  of  women :  than 
cutting  off,  at  a  finglc  ftroke,  one  half  of  the  public  from  a  light  which  is 
aficrted  to  be  inherent  in  all ;  a  right  too,  as  fome  reprcfent  it,  no:  only  uni- 
fcrfaJ,  but  unalienable  and  iadcfeafiblc. 

and 
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and  merchants  of  the  kingdom;  the  headi  of  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  law;  the  occupiers  of 

GREAT  OFFICES  IN  THE  STATE;   together  With  MANY 

private  individuals,  eminent  by  their  knowledge, 
eloquence,  or  a&ivity. — Now,  if  the  country  be  not  fafe 
in  fucb  bands,  in  wbofe  may  it  confide  its  interefls  ? — If 
fuch  a  number  of  fucb  men  be  liable  to  the  influence  of 
corrupt  motives,  what  affembly  of  men  will  befecurc  from 
the  fame  danger  ? — Does  any  new  fcheme  of  rcprcfenta* 
tion  promife  to  colfcff  together  more  wifdom,  or  to  pro- 
duce firmer  integrity  ? 

In  this  view  of  the  fubjefl,  and  attending  not  to  ideas 
of  order  and  proportion  (of  which  many  minds  are  much 
enamoured),  but  to  effetts  alone,  we  may  difcover  juft 
excufes  for  thofe  parts  of  the  prefent  reprefentation  which 
appear  to  a  hajly  obfervcr  mofl  exceptionable  and  abfurd. 

It  fhould  be  remembered  as  a  maxim  extremely  appli- 
cable to  this  fubjeft,  that  no  order  or  affembly  of  men 
whatever  can  long  maintain  their  place  and  authority  in 
a  mixed  government ,  of  which  the  members  do  not  in- 
dividually  poffefs  a  refpeftable  fhare  of  pcrfonal  import- 
ance.— Now,  whatever  may  be  the  defeds  of  the  pre- 
fent arrangement,  it  infallibly  fecures  a  great  weight  of 
property  to  the  boitfe  of  commons,  by  rendering  many  feats 

in 
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that  houfe  acajjible  to  men  of  large  fortunes,  and  to  fitch 
m  alone. — By  which  means  thofe  characters  are  en- 
iged  in  the  defence  of  the  feparate  rights  and  interefts 
'  this  branch  of  the  legiflature,  that  are  beft  able  to 
ipport  its  claims. — The  conftitution  of  mod  of  the 
aall  boroughs,  efpecially  the  burgage  tenure,  contri- 
ves, though  undefigncdly,  to  the  fame  efieSt ;  for  the 
ypointment  of  the  reprefentatives  we  find  commonly 
inexed  to  certain  great  inheritances. — Elctlions  purely 
pular  are  in  this  refpedt  uncertain :  in  times  of  tran- 
tillity,  the  natural  afcendancy  of  wealth  will  prevail-, 
it  when  the  minds  of  men  are  in/lamed  by  political  diflen- 
3ns,  this  influence  often  yields  to  more  impetuous  motives. 
The  variety  of  tenures  and  qualifications ,  upon  which 
le  right  of  voting  is  founded,  appears  to  me  a  re- 
unmendation  of  the  mode  which  now  fubfifts,  as  it 
nds  to  introduce  into  parliament  a  correfponding 
ixtwrc  of  characlers  and  profrjfiens. — It  has  been  long 
>ferved  that  confpicuous  abilities  are  mojl  frequently  found 
itb  the  reprefentatives  of  J ma 11  boroughs. — And  this  is 
Dthing  more  than  what  the  laws  of  human  conduft 
light  tca»:h  us  to  expect :  when  fuch  boroughs  are  fet 
>  fale,  thofe  men  arc  likely  to  become  purchafers  who 
e  able  to  make  the  beft  difplay  of  their  talents  :  and 

when 
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when  a  feat  is  not  fold,  but  given  by  the  opulent  ] 
prietor  of  a  burgage  tenure,  the  patron  finds  his  own 
tercft  confulted,  by  the  reputation  and  abilities  of 
member  whom  he  nominates. 

If  certain  of  the  nobility  hold  the  appointment  of  J 
part  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  it  ferves  to  maintain 
alliance  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legl/lature,  wl 
no  good  citizen  would  wlfh  to  fee  dlffevercd ':  it  helps 
keep  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  houjt 
commons^  in  which,  it  would  not  perhaps  long  conti 
to  refide,  if  fo  powerful  and  wealthy  a  part  of  the 
tipn  as  the  peerage  compofe,  were  excluded  from  all  ft. 
and  Inter cfl  in  Its  conflituilon. 

If  there  be  a  few  boroughs  fo  circumftanced  as 
lie  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown,  whilft  the  number 
fuch  is  known  and  fmall,  they  may  be  tolerated  with  I 
danger. — For  where  would  be  the  impropriety,  or 
inconveniency,  if  the  king  at  once  fhould  nomina 
limited  number  of  his  fervants  to  feats  in  parliame 
or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  if  feats  in  parliament  \* 
annexed  to  the  poffeflion  of  certain  of  the  moft  effic 
and  refponfible  offices  in  the  ftate  ? 

The  prefent  reprefentation,  after  all  thefe  dedu6H< 
and  under  the  confufion  in  which  it  confeffedly  lies 
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Hill  in  fuch  a  degree  popular ;  or  rather  the  reprefenta- 
ttves  are  fo  connected  with  the  mafs  of  the  community,  by  a 
fiaety  of  intcrefls  and  pa  (pons,  that  the  will  of  the  people,' 
when  it  is  determined,  permanent,  and  general,  almoft 
always  at  length  prevails. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  the  several  plans 
which  have  been  suggested,  of  an  equal  or 
a  reformed  representation,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  discover  any  proposal  that  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  more  of  the  business  of 
the  nation  into  the  house  of  comxmons,  or  to 
collect  a  set  of  men  more  fit  to  transact 
that  business,  or  in  general  more  in- 
terested in  the  national  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

One  cmfcquencc,  however,  may  be  expeclcd  from  the/i 
frcjccls,  namely,  "  kfs  flexibility  to  the  influence  of 
the  crown." — And  fince  the  diminution  of  this  m- 
fiucn:ey  is  the  fecret,  and  perhaps  the  folc  defign  of 
the  various  fchemes  that  have  been  produced,  whether 
for  1  emulating  the  elections ,  contr ailing  the  duration,  or 
hi  purifying  the  conflitution  of  parliament  by  the  exclu- 
fan  if  placemen  and  penjioners  ;  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
lint  the  more  apt  and  natural,  as  well  as  the  more  fafe 
R  and 
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and  quiet  zvay  of  attaining  the  fame  end,  would  be  by 
a  direct  reduction  of  the  patronage  of  the  crown  9  which 
might  be  effec^d  to  a  certain  extent  without  hazarding 
farther  confequences. — Superfluous  and  exorbitant  emolu- 
ments of  office  may  not  only  be  fupprefjed  for  die 
prefent ;  but  provifions  of  law  be  devifed,  which  fliould 
for  the  future  reilrain  within  certain  limits,  the  number 
and  value  of  the  offijes  in  the  donation  of  the  king. 

But  whilfl  we  difpute  concerning  different  fchemes  of 
reformation,  all  directed  to  the  fame  cud,  a  previous 
doubt  occurs  in  the  debate,  whether  the  end  itfclf  U 
good,  or  fafe — whether  the  influence  fo  loudly  complained 
of  can  be  deflroyed,  or  even  much  dimin'f/)cd,  without 
danger  to  the  fate. 

Whilfl  the  z.cM  of  ibmc  men  beholds  this  hiflutm 
with  a  jcaloufv,   which   nothing  but  its  entire   abolition 
can  appcafe,   many  wife  and  virtuous  politicians  deem  a 
confiderable  portion  of  it  to  be  as  neceffary  a  part  of  the 
Britifh  eon/litution,  as  any  other  ingredient  in  the  eompofi- 
tion — to   be   that,    indeed,    which    gives    cohclion   and 
folidity  to  the  whole. — Were  the  meafures  of  govern- 
ment, fay  they,   oppofed  from  nothing  but  principle,  go- 
vernment ought  to  have  nothing  but  the  rectitude  of  its 
meafures  to  fupport  them  ;    but  fincc   ofpofition  fprings 
I  from 
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from  other  motives^  government  muft  pofTefs  an  influence 
to  counteracl  thcfc  motives;  to  produce,  not  a  bias  of 
the  paffions,  but  a  neutrality ;  it  muft  have  fome  weight 
to  caft  into  the  fcale  to  fct  the  balance  even. 

It  is  the  nature  of  ambition  always  to  prefs  upon 
the  boundaries  which  confine  it. — Licentiousness, 

FACTION,  ENVY,  IMPATIENCE  OF  CONTROL  OR  IN- 
FERIORITY ;  THE  SECRET  PLEASURE  OF  MORTIFY- 
ING THE  GREAT,  OR  THE  HOPE  OK  DISPOSSESSING 
THEM  ;  A  CONSTANT  WILLINGNESS  TO  QUESTION 
AND  THWART  WHATEVER  IS  DICTATED  OR  EVEN 
PROPOSED  BY  ANOTHER  ;  A  DISPOSITION  COMMON 
TO  ALL  BODIES  OF  MEN  TO  EXTEND  THE  CLAIMS 
VXD  AUTHORITY  OF  THEIR  ORDER  ;  ABOVE  ALL, 
THAT  LOVE  OF  POWER  AND  OF  SHOWING  IT,  WHICH 
.ESIDES  MORE  OR  LESS  IN  EVERY  HUMAN  BREAST, 
ND  WHICH,  IN  POPULAR  ASSEMBLIES,  IS  IN- 
LAMED,  LIKE  EVERY  OTHER  PASSION,  BY  COM- 
MUNICATION  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  :    thcfc  motives, 

Ided  to  private  dcfigns  and  rcfentments,  cheri/hed  alfo 
r  popular  acclamation,  and  operating  upon  the  great 
tare  of  power  already  pofieffed  by  the  houfe  of  com- 
ons,  might  induce  a  majority,  or  at  leaft  a  large  party 
'  men  in  that  aflembly,  to  unite  in  endeavouring  to 
R  2  draw 


draw  to  thtmfthm  the  whole  government   of  the  Jbtijl 
or  at  lead  fo  to  ohflrutl  the  conducl  of  public  affair^ 
by  a  wanton  and  pcrvcrfe  oppojition,  as   to  render  it  /«- 
poffible  for  the  wifefl   ftatefman   to   carry  forwards  the 
bujinefi  of  the  nation  with  fuccefs  or  fatisfaflion. 

Some  paffages  of  our  national  hi/lory  afford  grounds 
for  thefe  apprehenjions, — Before  the  acceflion  of  James 
the  Firft,  or,  at  leaft,  during  the  reigns  of  his  three  im- 
mediate predeceffors,  the  government  of  England  was 
a  government  by  force  ;  that  is,  the  king  carried  his 
meafures  in  parliament  by  intimidation. — A  fenfe 
of  pcrfonal  danger  kept  the  members  of  the  houfeof 
commons  in  fubjedtion. — A  conjunction  of  fortunate 
caufes  delivered  at  laft  the  parliament  and  nation  from 
flavery. — That  overbearing  fyftem,  which  had  declined 
in  the  hands  of  James,  expired  early  in  the  reign  of  his 
fon. — After  the  restoration  there  fuccccded  in  its  place, 
and  fince  the  revolution  has  been  methodically  purfued, 
the  more  fuccefsful  expedient  of  influence. — Now 
we  remember  what  pafltd  between  the  lofs  of  terror,  and 
the  efiablijhment  of  influence. — The  transactions  of 

THAT  INTERVAL,  WHATEVER  WE  MAY  THINK  OF 
THEIR  OCCASION  OR  EFFECT,  NO  FRIEND  OF  REGAL 
GOVERNMENT  WOULD  WISH  TO  SEE  REVIVED, 

But 
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But  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom  afford  a  more  recent 
Reflation  to  the  fame  do&rine. — In  the  Britiili  colonics 
f  North   America,    the    late   affcmblies   poflcfTcd 
nuch  of  the  power   and  constitution  of  our  houfe  of 
mmons. — The  king  and  government  of  Great  Britain 
eld  no  patronage  in  the  country,   which   could  create 
itaebment     and    infuencc   fuificicnt   to   counter  aft   that 
fllefsj  arrogating    fpirit,    which    in' popular   aJJembJies9 
hen  left  to  itfelf  will  never  brook  an  authority,  that 
wcks  and    intcrjhes    with    its    own.  —  To  this  caufe, 
ccited  perhaps  by  fome   unfcafonable  provocations,    we 
ay   attribute,    as   to   their    true    and   proper   original, 
e  will   not  fay  the  misfortunes,    but  the   changes  that 
vc  taken  place  in   the  Britiih  empire. — The  adrno- 
uon,   which    fuch    examples    fuggeft,    will    have  its 
zight   with  thofe,    who  are  content  with   the  general 
ime  of  the  EngVJh  confiitution  ;  and  who  confidcryfe/':- 
yamongft  the  firjl  pa fetl ions  of  any  government. 
We  protcjl  however   againft   any    conftru&ion,    by 
lich  what  is  here  faid  fhall  be  attempted  to  be  applied 
the  j unification  of  briber*:,  or  of  any  clandejline  rc- 
xrd  or  felicitation  whatever. — The  vcty  fecrccy  of  fuch 
rcciiitions  confffes  or  begets  a  confeioufnefs  of  guilt ;   which 
vn  the  mind  is  once  taught  to  cndut;c  without  uncajinefs, 

the 
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the  characlcr  is  prepared  for  every  compliance .—And 
there  is  the  greater  danger  in  thefe  corrupt  pra&ices, 
as  the  extent  of  their  operation  is  unlimited  and  un+ 
known. — Our  apology  relates  folcly  to  that  influence, 
which  rcfults  from  the  acceptance  or  expedation  of 
fublic  preferments. 

In  political,  above  all  other  fubjedts,  the  arguments, 
or  rather  the  conjedkures  on  each  fide  of  a  queftion,  arc 
often  fo  equally  poized,  that  the  wifefl  judgments  may 
be  held  in  fufpenfe. —  Thcfc  I  call  fubjecls  of  indif- 
ference.— But  again,  when  the  fubject  is  not  in- 
different in  itfelf  it  will  appear  fuch  to  a  great  part  of 
thofe  to  whom  it  is  propofed,  for  want  of  information, 
or  reflection,  or  experience,  or  of  capacity  to  colled 
and  weigh  the  rcafons  by  which  either  fide  is  fupported. — 
Thefe  arc  fubjecls  of  apparent  indifference. — This 
indifference  occurs  ftill  more  frequently  in  perfonal  con- 
tcfis  \  in  which  we  do  not  often  difcover  any  reafon 
of  public  utility,  for  the  preference  of  one  competitor  to 
another. — Tljcfe  cafes  compofe  the  province  of  influence  \ 
that  is,  the  decifion  in  thefe  cafes  will  inevitably  be  deter- 
mined by  influence  of  fome  fort  or  other. — The  only  doubt 
is,  what  influence  (hall  be  admitted. — If  you  remove  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  it  is  only  to  make,  way  for  /»- 
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fimncefrom  a  different  quarter. — If  motives  of  cxpeclaiion 
and  gratitude  be  withdrawn,  other  motives  will  fuo 
cecd  in  their  place,  a&ing  probably  in  an  oppqfite 
direcllon,  but  equally  irrelative  and  external  to  the 
proper  merits  of  the  qucftion. — There  exift,  as  wc  have 
feen,  pajfiom  in  the  human  hearty  which  will  always 
make  a  flrong  party  again  ft  the  executive  power  of  a 
mixed  government. — According  as  the  difpofition  of 
parliament  is  friendly  or  adverfe  to  the  Recommendation 
of  the  crown  in  matters  which  are  really  or  apparently 
huliffacnt,  as  indifference  hath  been  now  explained, 
the  bufmefs  of  empire  will  be  tranfadtcd  with  cafe  and 
convenience,  or  embarrajfed  with  endlefs  contention  and 
difficulty. — Nor  is  it  a  conclujton  founded  in  jujlice  or 
warranted  by  experience,  that,  becaufe  men  are  induced 
by  views  of  intereft  to  yield  their  confent  to  mcafurcs,  con- 
cerning which  their  judgment  decides  nothing,  they 
may  be  brought  by  the  fame  influence,  to  aft  in  deliberate 
tppofttion  to  knowledge  and  duty. 

Whoever  reviews  the  operations  of  government  in 
tills  country  fmce  the  revolution,  will  find  few  even 
of  the  moll  qucftionable  meafures  of  adminiftration, 
about  which  the  bejl  in/l rufled  judgment  might  not  have 
doubted  at  the  time ;  but  of  which  he  may  affirm  with 

certainty, 
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certainty,  that  tkey  were  indifferent  to  the  greatefl  part  of 
thofe  who  concurred  in  them. — From  the  fuccefs  or  thoi 
facility,  with  which  they  who  dealt  out  the  patronage 
of  the  crown  carried  meafurcs  like  thefe,  we  ought 
not  to  conclude,  that  Tifmilar  application  of  honours  and 
emoluments  would  procure  the  confent  of  parliament  to 
councils  evidently  detrimental  to  the  common  welfare. 

Is  there  not,  on  the  contrary,  more  reafon  to  fear,  that 
the  prerogative,  if  deprived  of  influence,  would  not  he 
long  able  to  fupport  itfelff — For  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  power  of  the  houfe  of  commons  to  extort  a  com- 
pliance with  its  refolutions  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
Jegiflature  ;  or  to  put  to  death  the  conftitution  by  a 
refufal  of  the  annual  giants  of  money,  to  the  fupport 
of  the  ncceflary  functions  of  government — when  \vc 
reflc&  alfo,  what  motives  there  are,  which  in  the 
viciflitudes  of  political  intercfts  and  paffions,  may  one 
day  arm  and  point  this  power  again  ft:  the  executive  ma- 
giftrate — when  we  attend  to  thefe  confutations,  we 
fhall  be  led  perhaps  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  hot 
more  of  paradox  than  of  truth,  in  that  important  but 
much  decried  apophthegm,  — "  that  an  independent 
parliament    is    incompatible    with    the    ex' fence    of   the 
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SECT.     XVIII. 

THE    DECLARATION   OF   OUR   RIGHTS. 

berty  denotes  a  ftate  cA  freedom,  in  contradif- 
on  to  flavery  or  reflraint ;  and  may  be  confidered 
ler  natural  or  civil. 

le  abfolute  rights  of  man,  confidered  as  a  free  agent, 
red  with  difecrnment  to  know  good  from  evil,  and 
power  of  choofing  thofe  mcafures  which  appear  to 
:o  be  mod  defirable,  are  ufually  fummed  up  in 
sneral  appellation,  and  denominated  the  natural  fi- 
)/  mankind. — This  natural  liberty  confifts  properly 
ower  of  a&ing  as  one  thinks  fit,  without  any  re* 
:  or  controul,  unlefs  by  the  law  of  nature ;  being 
t  inherent  in  us  by  birth,  and  one  of  the  gifts  of 
o  man  at  his  creation,  when  he  endued  him  with 
rulty  of  free-will. — But  every  man,  when  he  en» 
tofociety,  gives  up  a  part  of  bis  natural  liberty,  as 
ice  of  fo  valuable  a  pur  chafe ;  and,  in  consideration 
eiving  the  advantages  of  mutual  commerce,  ob- 
S  liges 
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liges  himfclf  to  conform  to  thofs  laws  which  the  com- 
munity has  thought  proper  to  eftablifh.  —  And  this 
fpecies  of  legal  obedience  and  conformity  is  infinitely 
more  deferable  than  that  wild  anifavagc  liberty  which  is 
facrificed  to  obtain  it. — For  no  man,  that  conjlders  a  mo* 
ment)  would  wifh  to  retain  the  abfolute  and  uncontroulcd 
power  of  doing  whatever  he  plcafcs  ;  the  confequence  of 
which  is  that  every  other  man  would  alfo  have  the  fanu 
power  \  and  then  there  would  be  no  fecurity  to  individuals 
in  any  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  a. 

Political, 

*  The  poeti  in  deferring  the  (rate  of  nature  have  painted  the  golden  age  or 
the  reign  of  Satu  rn.  The  fcufons,  in  that  firft  period  were  fo  temperate,  if 
wc  credit  thefc  agreeable  fictions,  that  there  was  no  neceffity  for  men  to  pro- 
vide themfvlvcs  with  cloaths  and  houfes,  as  a  fecurity  againft  the  violence  of 
heat  and  cold :  the  rivers  Mowed  with  wine  and  milk :  the  oaks  yielded 
honey  ;  and  nature  fpv.rtancoufly  produced  her  grcateft  delicacies.  Nor  were 
thefe  the  chief  advani.iges  of  that  happy  age.  Tcmpelb  were  not  alone  re- 
moved from  nature;  but  thole  more  furious  tempers  were  unknown  to  hu- 
man breafts,  which  now  caufc  fuch  uproar,  and  engender  fuch  confufion, 
Avarice,  ambition,  cruelty,  felnfhncfs,  were  never  heard  of:  cordial  affection, 
companion,  fympathy,  were  the  only  movements  with  which  the  mind  was 
yet  acquainted.  Even  the  punctilious  diftinclion  of  mine  and  thine  was  ba. 
niihed  from  among  that  happy  race  of  mortals,  and  carried  with  it  the  very 
notion  of  property  and  obligation,  jultice  and  injuftice. 

It  feems  evident,  that,  in  fuch  a  happy  Hate,  every  other  focial  virtue 
would  flourifh,  and  receive  tenfold  incrcafe ;  but  the  cautious,  jealous  virtue 
of  juilicc  would  never  once  have  been  dreamed  of.  Far  vahat  purpefe  make  m 
partition  of  goods,  -where  every  one  h.is  already  more  than  enough  f  fflty  ghe 
rife  to  property ,  where  there  cannot  fjffibly  be  any  injury  f  Why  call   this  oh- 
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Political,  therefore,  or  civile  liberty,  which  is  that  of 
a  member  of  fociety,  is  no  other  than  natural  liberty,  fo 
far  re/brained  by  human  laws  (and  no  farther)  as  is  ne- 
ctflary  and  expedient  for  the  general  advantage  of  the 
public 

Hence  we  may  colleft,  that  the  law,  which  reftrains 
a  man  from  doing  mifchief  to  his  fellow  citizens,  though 
it  diminifties  the  natural,  increafes  the  civil  liberty  of 
mankind  :  but  every  wanton  and  caufelefi  reftraint  of 
Ac  will  of  the  fubjeel,  whether  pra&ifed  by  a  monarch, 
i  nobility,  or  a  popular  afll-mbly,  is  a  degree  of  tyranny. 
—Nay,  that  even  laws  themfelves,  whether  made  with 
jr  without  our  confent,  if  they  regulate  and  conftrain 
rur  conduct  in  matters  of  mere  indifference,  without 
ity  good  end  in  view,  are  laws  deftru&ive  of  liberty  : 
rhereas,  if  any  public  advantage  can  arife  from  obferv- 
ng  fuch  precepts,  the  controul  of  our  private  inclina- 
ions,  in  one  or  two  particular  points,  will  conduce  to 
ireferve  our  general  freedom  in  others  of  more  impor- 
ance,  by  fupporting  that  date  of  fociety  which  alone 
an  fecure  our  independence. — Thus  the  ftatute  of 

ft  mute,  when,  upon  the  fciring  of  it  by  another,  I  need  but  ftretch  out  my 
md  to  poflefs  myfclf  of  what  is  equally  valuable  ?  Jufticc,  in  that  cafe, 
ing  totally  useless,  would  be  an  idle  ceremonial,  and  could  never  pofli- 
r  have  place* 

S  a  king 
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king  Edward  IV.  which  forbad  the  fine  gentlemen  of 
thofe  times  (under  the  degree  of  a  lord)  to  wear  pikes 
upon  their  {hoes  or  boots  of  more  than  two  inches  in 
length,  was  a  law  that  favoured  of  oppreffion  ;  becaufe, 
however  ridiculous  the  fafhion  then  in  ufe  might  ap- 
pear, the  reftraining  it  by   pecuniary  penalties  could 
ferve  no  purpofe  of  common  utility. — But  the  ftatuteof 
king  Charles  II.  which  prefcribes  a  thing  feemingly 
as  indifferent,  viz.  a  drefs  for  the  dead,  who  were  all 
ordered  to  be  buried  in  woollen,  is  a  law  confiftent  with 
public  liberty ;  for  it  encourages  the  flaplc  trade,  on 
which  in  great  meafure  depends  the  univerfal  good  of 
the  nation. 

So  that  laws,  when  prudently  framed,  are  by  no  means 
fubverjive,    but  rather  introduclive,  of  liberty ;    for  (as 
Mr.  Locke  has  well  obferved)  where  there  is  no  law 
there  is  no  freedom. — But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  tbdt 
conflitution  or  frame  of  government,  that  fyftem  of  laws, 
is  alone  calculated  to  maintain  civil  liberty,  which  leaves 
the  fubjedt  entire  mafter  of  his  own  condudt,  except  in 
thofe  points,  wherein  the  public  good  requires  fome  direc- 
tion or  reflraint. 

The  idea  and  practice  of  this  political  or 

CIVIL   LIBERTY   FLOURISH    IN    THEIR    HIGHEST    VI- 
GOUR 
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G0UR  IN  THESE  KINGDOMS,  WHERE  IT  FALLS  LIT- 
TLE SHORT  OF  PERFECTION,  AND  CAN  ONLY  BE 
LOST  OR    DESTROYED   BY  THE  FOLLY   OR  DEMERITS 

of  its  owner  ;  the  legiflature,  and  of  courfe  the  laws 
of  Britain,  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  prefcrvation 
of  this  intftimable  blejfing  even  in  the  mcaneji  fubjcft. 

Thisjpirit  of libit  ty  is  fo  deeply  implanted  in  our  confii- 
tuthrty  and  rooted  even  in  our  very  foil,  that  ajlave  or  a 
negro,  the  moment  be  lands  in  Britain,  falls  under  the 
frcteclion  of  the  laws,  mid  becomes  fo  far  a  freeman. 

Very  different  from  the  modern  conftitutions  of  other 
ftates  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  from  the  genius 
of  the  imperial  law  ;  which  in  general  are  calculated  to 
veft  an  arbitrary  and  defpotic  power,  of  controuling 
the  actions  of  the  fubjeft,  in  the  prince,  or  in  a  few 
grandees. 

The  absolute  rights  of  every  Briton  (which,  taken 
in  a  political  and  extenfive  fenfc,  are  ufually  called  their 
liberties),  as  they  are  founded  on  nature  and  reafon,  fo 
they  are  coeval  with  our  form  of  government ;  though 
fubjedl  at  times  to  fluctuate  and  change,  their  eftablifti- 
ment  (excellent  as  it  is)  being  (till  human. — At  fome 
times  we  have  feen  them  deprefled  by  overbearing  and 
tyrannical  primes ;    at  others,  fo  luxuriant  as  even  to 

tend 
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tend  to  anarchy,  a  worfejlate  than  tyranny  itfelf  as  any 
government  is  better  than  none  at  all. — But  the  vigour 
of  our  free  conftitution  has  always  delivered  the  nation 
from  thefe  embarraffments  :  and,  as  foon  as  the  cdhvul- 
fions  confequent  on  the  ftrugglc  have  been  over,  the 
balance  of  our  rights  and  liberties  has  fettled  to  its  proper 
level ;  and  their  fundamental  articles  have  been  from  time 
to  time  ajfertcd  in  parliament,  as  often  as  they  were 
thought  to  be  in  clanger  : 

Fir/l,  by  the  great  charter  of  liberties, 
which  was  obtained,  fword  in  hand,  from  King  John, 
and  afterwards,  with  fomc  alterations,  confirmed  in  par- 
liament by  King  Henry  III.  his  fon. — Which  char- 
ter contained  very  few  new  grants ;  but,  as  Sir  Edward 
Coke  obferves,  was  for  the  moft  part  declaratory  of 
the  principal  grounds  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
England. 

Afterwards,  by  the  ftatute  called  confirmatio 
cartarum,  whereby  the  great  charter  is  directed  to 
be  allowed  as  the  common  law  ;  all  judgments  contrary 
to  it  are  declared  void  ;  copies  of  it  are  ordered  to  be 
fent  to  all  cathedral  churches,  and  read  twice  a  year  to 
the  people;  and  fentence  of  excommunication  is  di- 
rected to  be  as  confhntly  denounced  againft  all  thofe 

that 
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that  by  word,  deed,  or  counfel,  a&  contrary  thereto,  or 
in  any  degree  infringe  it. 

Next  by  a  multitude  of  fubfequent  corroborating  fh- 
tutes  (Sir  Edward  Coke  reckons  thirty-two),  from  the 
first  Edward  to  Henry  IV. 

Then,  after  a  long  interval,  by  the  petition  of 
right  ;  which  was  a  parliamentary  declaration  of  the  li- 
berties of  the  people,  affentcd  to  by  King  Charles  I. 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign. — Which  was  clofelvyi/- 
lewed  by  the  ftill  more  ample  conceffions  made  by  that 
unhappy  prince  to  his  parliament,  before  the  fatal 
rupture  between  them ;  and  by  the  many  falutary 
laws,  particularly  the  habeas  corpus  aft,  paflcd  under 
Charles  II. 

To  thefc  fuccccdcd  the  bill  of  rights,  or  declara- 
tion delivered  bv  the  lords  and  commons  to  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange,  13th  of  February,  1688  ; 
and  aft  awards  enabled  in  parliament,  when  they  became 
king  and  queen  :  which  declaration  concludes  in  thefe 
remarkable  words  :  "  and  they  do  claim,  demand,  and 
injijl  upon,  all  and  fingular  the  premifes,  as  their  un- 
doubted rights  and  liberties" — And  the  a&  of  parliament 
itfelf  recognifes  "  all  and  Jingular  the  rights  and  liberties 
offer  ted  and  claimed  in  the /aid  declaration  to  be  the  trus, 
8  ancient, 
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ancient,    and  indubitable    rights  of  the  people  of  this 
kingdom" 

Laflly,  thefe  liberties  were  again  aflerted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prefent  century,  in  the  act  of  set- 
tlement, whereby  the  crown  was  limited  to  his  pre- 
fent Majefty's  illuftrious  houfc :  and  fome  new  provi- 
fions  were  added,  at  the  fame  fortunate  era,  for  better 
fecuring  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties ;  which  the 
ftatute  declares  to  be  "  the  birthright  of  the  people  cf 
England,"  according  to  the  ancient  do&rine  of  the  com-* 
mon  law. 

Thus  much  for  the  declaration  of  our  rights  and  liber- 
ties.— The  rights  thcmfclves,  thus  defined  by  thefc  feve- 
ral  ftatutcs,  confijl  in  the  number  of  private  immunities; 
which  will  appear,  from  what  has  been  premifed,  to  be 
indeed  no  other,  than  either  that  rcjiduum  of  natural  li- 
berty, which  is  not  required  by  the  laws  of  fociety  to  be  fa- 
crificed  to  public  convenience ;  or  clfc  thofe  civil  privileges, 
which  fociety  hath  engaged  to  provide,  in  lieu  of  die 
natural  liberties  fo  given  up  by  individuals. 

Thefe  therefore  were  formerly,  either  by  inheritance 
or  purchafe,  the  rights  of  all  mankind ;  but,  in  mod 
other  countries  of  the  world,  being  now  more  or  Ids 
debafed  and  deftroyed,  they  at  prefent  may  be  faid  to 

remain, 
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emain,  in  a  peculiar  and  emphatical   manner,    the 

UGHTS  OF    THE    PEOPLE    OF    BRITAIN. And    thefc 

nay  be  reduced  to  three  principal  or  primary  articles ; 

THE  RIGHT  OF  PERSONAL  SECURITY,  THE  RICHT  OF 
PERSONAL    LIBERTY,    AND    THE    RIGHT  OF  PRIVATE 

property  :  becaufe,  as  there  is  no  other  known  me* 
thai  of  compulfion,  or  of  abridging  man's  natural  free- 
will, but  by  an  infringement  or  diminution  of  one  or 
other  of  thefe  important  rights,  the  prefervation  of  thefe 
inviolate  may  juftly  be  faid  .to  include  the  prefervation 
of  our  civil  immunities  in  their  largeft  and  mod  exten- 
livc  fenfe. 

In  vain,  however,  would  thefe  rights  be  declared,  af- 
ccrtained,  and  protected  by  the  dead  letter  of  the  law,  if 
the  conftitution  had  provided  no  other  method  to  fecure 
their  a&ual  enjoyment. — It  has  therefore  eftablifhcd 
Srtain  other  auxiliary  fubordinate  rights  of  the  fabjeft, 
which  ferve  principally  as  barriers  to  proieel  and  main- 
tin  inviolate  the  three  great  and  primary  rights,  of  per- 
ronal  fecurity,  pcrfonal  liberty,  and  private  property.—' 
Thefe  are, 

I.  THE  CONSTITUTION,  POWERS,  AND  PRIVI- 
LEGES OF  PARLIAMENT. 

T  2.  The 
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2.  The  limitation  of  the  king's  preroga- 
tive, by  bounds  fo  certain  and  notorious,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  he  mould  exceed  them  without  the  content  of 
the  people. 

The  former  of  thefe  keeps  the  legiflative  power  in  due 
health  and  vigour ',  fo  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  laws 
Jhould  be  enaclcd  dejhutlive  of  general  liberty  :  the  latter  j 
is  a  guard  upon  the  executive  power  ,  by  reftraining  it  , 
from  adding  either  beyond  or  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  ] 
that  are  framed  and  eftablifhed  by  the  other, 

3.  A  third  fubordinatc  right  of  every  Briton  is  that 
of  applying  to  the  courts  of  juflice  for  redress  of  in- 
juries. 

Since  the  law  is,  in  this  realm,  the  fupr erne  arbiter  of 
every  man's  life9  liberty ,  and  property,  courts  of  juflice 
muft  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  fubjeft,  and  the  law  be 
duly  adminiftcrcd  therein. — The  emphatical  words  of 
magna  charta>  fpoken  in  the  perfon  of  the  king,  who  in  | 
judgment  of  law  (fays  Sir  Edward  Coke)  is  ever  ! 
prefent  and  repeating  them  in  all  his  courts,  are  thefe: 
Nulli  vendemusy  nulli  negabimus,  aut  differemus  rcclum  vtl 
juftitiam  a ;  "  and  therefore  every  fubject  (continues 
the  fame  learned  author),  for  injury  done  to  him  in 

*  Sec  the  end  of  this  paragraph* 

bonis, 
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hnis,  in  terris,  velperfona  *,  by  any  other  fubje£,  be  he 
ecclefiaftical  or  temporal,  without  any  exception,  may 
take  his  remedy  by  the  courfe  of  the  law,  and  have  juf- 
tice  and  right  for  the  injury  done  to  him,  freely  without 
file ',  fully  without  any  denial,  and  fpeedily  without  delay" 

It  were  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  affirmative  a£fa 
of  parliament,  wherein  juflice  is  directed  to  be  done  ac- 
ceding to  the  law  of  the  land:  and  what  that  law  is, 
every  fubje&  knows,  or  may  know  if  he  pleafes  ;  for  it 
depends  not  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  any  judge;  but  is 
permanent ,  fixed,  and  unchangeable,'  unlefs  by  authority  of 
parliament  b. 

We  fhall  however  juft  mention  a  few  negative  fta- 
tutes,  whereby  abufes,  pcrvcrfions,  or  delays  of  juftice, 
efpecially  by  the  prerogative,  are  rcftrained. — It  is  or- 
dained by  magna  charta,  that  no  freeman  fhall  be  out- 
lawed, that  is,  put  out  of  the  protection  and  benefit  of 
the  laws,  but  according  to  the  law  of  the  land. — By 
2  Edw.  III.  c.  8.  and  n  Ric.  II.  c.  io.  it  is  ena&ed, 
that  no  commands  or  letters  fhall  be  fent  under  the  great 

a  In  goods,  in  lands,  or  in  perfon. 

0  Parliament  knows  not  the  individuals  upon  'whom  its  afts  will  operate  ;  it 
has  no  cafes  or  parties  before  it ;  no  private  defigns  hfcrve :  confequently  its  re' 
fdnhom  will  be  fuggelled  by  the  confideration  of  unherf.il  effects  and  tenden- 
cies, which  always  produce  impartial,  and  commonly  advantageous  regulations. 

T  2  fcal, 
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fcal,  or  the  little  fcal,  thejignct  or  privy  feal,  in  dijlurbance 
of  the  law,  or  to  dijlurb  or  delay  common  right :  and, 
though  fuch  commandments  Jhould  come,  the  judges  /hall 
not  ceafe  to  do  right :  which  is  alfo  made  a  part  of  their 
oath  by  Jlatute  18  Edw.  III.  ft.  4. — And  by  1  W.  & 
M.  ft.  2.  c.  2,  it  is  declared,  that  the  pretended  power 
of  fufpending  or  difpenfing  with  laws,  or  the  execution 
of  laws,  by  regal  authority  without  confent  of  parlia- 
ment,  is  illegal  \ 

Not 

»  To  render  the  fecurity  of  our  rights  fliU  more  perfccJ  the  judges,  who,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  h*ld  their  offices  during  the.  pleafure  of  the  king,  can  wro 
only  be  deprived  of  them  hy  an  tiddre/s  from  br>th  Lotifs  of  p  at lutrient ;  a;  ti.e 
rood  regular,  J'olemn,  and  authentic  way,  by  which  the  dffiti<fac7ion  of  the 
people  can  be  cxpreflcd. — To  make' this  in.lt per. J,  ney  of  the  jrtdgit  complete,  \\$ 
puhll-  fa'aries  of  their  office  are  not  only  ccitain  both  in  amount  and  conti- 
nuance, but  fo  liberal  as  to  fe.ure  their  integrity  frsm  ike  temptation  of  fed 
bribes:  which  liberality  atil'wcrs  alio  the  fail!. or  purpofc  ot  preserving  their 
jurifdiclion  from  contempt,  and  their  charaelers  ixumj'ufticion;  as  well  as  tla: 
of  rendering  the  office  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  nun  of  eminence  in  their  fn* 

ft/fa- 

Tlu  number  of  th"  judge t  is  alfu  in  this  country  f mall. — For,  befide  that  the 
Violence  and  tumult  inlcparable  from  large  ajfimblies  are  inconfiilent  with  the 
patience,  method,  and  attention,  rcquifitc  in  judicial  inveftigations  ;  befide  that 
all psfli'MS  and  prejudices  ?.i\  with  augmented  force  upon  a  colleeled  multitude', 
beiide  thefe  objections,  judges  when  they  are  numerous  divide  the  fhame  of  an 
unj-tjt  determination ;  they  inciter  themfclvcs  under  on:  another's  example  j 
each  man  thinks  his  own  cliaratler  hid'in  the  crowd :  for  which  reafon  the 
judges  ought  always  to  be  fo  few,  as  that  the  coruluet  of  each  may  be  confpi- 
c«ious  to  public  obfervation  ;  that  each  may  be  rcfponliblc  in  his  fcparate  and 
particular  reputation  for  the  decifions  in  which  he  concurs. 

The 
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Not  only  tne  fubftantial  part,  or  judicial  decifions,  of 
the  law,  but  alfo  the  formal  part,  or  method  of  proceed- 
btg,  cannot  be  altered  but  by  parliament :  for,  if  once 
thofe  outworks  were  demolished,  there  would  be  an  in- 
let to  all  manner  of  innovation  in  the  body  of  the  law 
itfelf. — The  king,  it  is  true,  may  eretft  new  courts  of 
juftice  ;  but  then  they  muft  proceed  according  to  the 
old  cftablifhed  forms  of  the  common  law. — For  which 
reafon  it  is  declared  in  the  ftatutc  of  16  Car,  I.  c.  10, 

The  proceedings  arc  alfo  carried  on  in  public  ;  apertis  foribus ;  not  only 
before  a  promifnous  concourfe  of  byftanderi,  but  in  1 he  audi ence  of  the  iv/tofe 
f*ifffion  of  the  /.irr. — The  opinion  of  the  bar  concerning  what  paflcs  will  be 
impartial  i  and  will  commonly  guide  thar  of  the  public. — The  mnft  corrupt 
judge  will  _/2\ir  to  mhdge  his  difhoneft  'xifhes  in  tlic  prejlnce  of  fuch  an  affem- 
biy :  he  nvift  encounter  what  few  can  fupporl,  the  unfure  of  his  tyuals  and 
cvytfbtmonsj  together  with  the  indignation  and  rcprcachu  of  his  country.' 

The  law  of  England,  by  its  circuit  or  itinera y  courts^  contains  an  excellent 
provifion  for  the  dittribution  of  private  juftke. — As  the  prep,  ding  magiflrate 
f;.-Tfj  into  the  country  aflranger  h  its  prejudices)  rival/hif .;,  and  connexion rt  he 
brings  rrith  h':m  none  of  thofe  atta.hmtnts  and  regards,  •which  are  Jo  apt  to  per- 
Vtrt  the  cutrfc  of  juftice,  when  the  pirtie*  and  the  judges  inhabit  the  fame  neigh' 
bstirkocJ.  Again,  as  this  magistrate  is  ufually  one  of  the  judges  of  the  fupremc 
tribunals  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  pafftd  his  fife  in  the  Jiudy  and  adwiniftrat'm 
eflhe  Lews,  he  pofleiTcs,  it  may  be  prcfumcJ,  thofc  profellional  qualifications, 
yshuh  befit  the  dignity  and  importance  of  his  Nation.  Lallly,  as  both  he, 
and  the  euivocatts  who  accompany  him  in  his  circuit,  are  employed  in  the 
bufotffs  cf  ihoicfu/Kricr  courts  \}o  which  alfo  their  proceedings  arc  amenable}, 
thev  will  naturally  conduct  thcml'elvcs  by  the  rules  of  adjudication,  which 
♦hey  have  applied,  or  learn:  there:  and  by  this  means  maintain,  what  nmfti- 
futcs  a  principal  perfection  of  civil  govcrntntnt,  one  law  of  the  land  in  every 
f.i*t  and  diftritl  of  the  em  fire. 

upon 
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upon  the  diffolution  of  the  court  of  ftar-chamber,  that 
neither  bis  majcfly,  nor  his  privy  council,  have  any  jurif dic- 
tion, power,  or  authority,  by  Engli/h  bill,  petition,  articles, 
libel  (which  were  the  courfe  of  proceeding  in  the  ftar- 
chamher,  borrowed  from  the  civil  law),  or  by  any  other 
arbitrary  way  whatfocver,  to  examine,  or  draw  into  quef- 
tion,  determine,  or  difpofe  of  the  lands  or  goods  of  any  fub- 
jecls  of  this  kingdom  ;  but  that  the  fame  ought  to  be  tried 
end  determined  in  the  ordinary    courts  of  juflice,   and  by 

COURSE  OF  LAW  ». 

4.  If  there  ihould  happen  any  uncommon  injury,  or 
infringement  of  the  rights  before  mentioned,  which  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  law  is  too  deficient  to  reach,  there 
ftill  remains  a  fourth  fubordinate  right,  appertaining  to 
every  individual,  namely,  the  right  of  petition- 

»  The  conflruelion  of  Engli/h  courts  of  lavs,  in  -which  caufes  are  tried  by  a 
jury  rrith  the  ajfjlance  of  a  judge,  combines  the  two  f pedes  together  'with  peculiar 
Jk'Ctfs.  This  admirable  contrivance  unites  the  -wifdom  of  a  fixed  'with  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  cafual  judicature,  and  avoids,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  inconvenieneiet 
of  both.  The  judge  imparts  to  tie  jury  the  benefit  of  his  erudition  and  expe- 
rience ;  the  jury \  by  their  difinterejhdnefs,  check  any  corrupt  partialities  -which 
previous  application  may  have  produced  in  the  judge. — If  the  determination  vw 
left  to  the  judge,  the  party  might  fujfer  under  the  fuperior  in*erefi  of  his  adver- 
jary:  if  it -was  left  to  an  uninfirutled  jury,  his  rights  -would  be  in  JliU  greater 
danger  from  the  ignorance  ofthofe  tvho  were  to  decide  upon  them. — The  pre/cut 
wife  admixture  of  chine e  and  choice  in  the  confiitutkn  of  the  court,  in  -which  hil 
caufe  is  tried,  guards  him  equally  againjl  the  fear  of  injury  from  either  of  thtfi 
cutj'ts. 

IKG 
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INC  the  king,  or  either  houfe  of  parliament,  for  the  re* 
dreG  of  grievances  a. 

In  Russia  we  are  told,  that  the  Czar  Peter  eftablifli- 
.ed  a  law,  that  no  fubjcdl  might  petition  the  throne  till  - 
he  had  firil  petitioned  two  different  minifters  of  ftate. 
In  cafe  he  obtained  juftice  from  neither,  he  might  then 
prefent  a  third  petition  to  the  prince  ;  but  upon  pain  of 

■  But,  laftly,  if  fcvcral  courts  co-oniinatc  to,  and  independent  of  each 
other,  fubnft  together  in  the  country,  it  fecras  ncccnary  that  the  appeals  from 
all  of  them  IhoulJ  meet  and  terminate  in  the  fame  judicature;  in  order  that 
one  fupreme  tributuf,  by  whofe  final  fentence  all  others  are  bound  and  con- 
cluded, may  fuperintend  and  prefidc  over  the  rcil. — This  constitution  is  ne- 
ceuary  for  two  purpofes — to  prcferve  an  uniformity  in  the  decifions  of  infe- 
rior courts,  and  to  maintain  to  each  the  proper  limits  of  its  jurifdiclion.— • 
Without  a  common  fupcrior,  different  courts  might  eftabiim  cwtradifhry 
rules  of  adjudication,  and  the  contrai'itl'ton  be  final  and  without  rrmtJy ;  the 
fame  qutftvm  mi^ht  receive  opfn/ite  Jetermi/hitions,  according  as  it  was  brought 
before  one  court  or  another,  and  die  determination  in  each  be  ultimate  and 
irreve  ruble. 

A  POLITICIAN,  WHO  SHOULD  SIT  DOWN  TO  DELINEATE  A  PLAS 
FOR  THE  DISPENSATION  OF  PUBLIC  JUSTICE,  GUARDED  AGAINST 
ALL  ACCESS  TO  INFLUENCE  AND  CORRUPTION,  AND  BRINCING  TO- 
GETHER THE  SEPARATE  ADVANTAGES  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND  IMPAR- 
TIALITY, WOULD  FIND*  WHEN  HE  HAD  DONE,  THAT  HE  HAD  BFEST 
TRANSCRIBING  THE  JUDICIAL  CONSTITUTION  OP  ENGLAND.  AND 
IT  MAY  TEACH  THE  MOST  DISCONTENTED  AMONGST  US  TO  AC- 
QUIESCE IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  HIS  COUNTRY,  TO  REFLECT, 
THAT  THE  PURE,  AND  WISE,  AND  EQUAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
THE  LAWS,  FORMS  THE  FIRST  IND  AND  BLESSING  OF  SOCIAL 
UNION;  AND  THAT  THIS  BLESSING  IS  ENJOYED  BY  HIM  IN  A  PER- 
FECTION, WHICH  HE  WILL  SEEK  IN  VAIN,  IN  ANY  tTHER  NATIOtf 
OP    THE  WORLD. 

death. 
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deathy  if  found  to  be  in  the  wrong.— The  Confequence 
of  which  was,  that  no  one  dared  to  offer  fuch  third  pe- 
tition ;  and  grievances  fcldom  falling  under  the  notice 
of  the  fovereign,  he  had  little  opportunity  to  redrefs 
tficm. — The  rejhietions,  for  fomc  there  are,  which  are 
laid  upon  petitioning  in  Britain,  are  of  a  nature  ex- 
tremely different  ;  and  while  they  promote  the  fpirit  of 
peace,  they  arc  no  check  upon  that  of  liberty. — Care  only 
muft  be  taken,  left,  under  the  pretence  of  petitioning, 
the  fubje&  be  guilty  of  any  riot  or  tumult  ;  as  hap- 
pened in  the  opening  of  the  memorable  parliament  in 
1640  ;  and,  Xn  prevent  this,  it  is  provided  by  the  ftatute 
13  Car.  II.  ft.  1,  c.  5,  that  no  petition  to  the  king,  or 
cither  houfe  of  parliament,  for  any  alteration  in  church 
or  ftate,  Jhall  be  Jigncd  by  above  twenty  per  fens,  unleft 
the  matter  thereof  be  approved  by  three  juftices  of  the 
peace,  or  the  major  part  of  the  grand  jury,  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  in  London,  by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common -council ;  nor  Jhall  any  petition  be  prefentcd  by 
more  than  ten  perfons  at  a  time. — But  under  thefe  regu- 
lations, it  is  declared  by  the  ftatute  1  W.  &  M.  ft.  2, 
c.  2,  that  the  fubjeft  hath  a  right  to  petition  ;  and  that 
all  commitments  and  prolecutions  for  fuch  petitioning 
arc  illegal. 

8  5.  The 
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5-  The  fifth  and  laft  auxiliary  right  of  the  fubje&, 
that  we  (hall  at  prefent  mention,  is  that  of  having 
arms  for  their  defence,  fuitable  to  their  condi- 
tion and  degree,  and  fuch  as  are  allowed  by  law. — 
Which  is  alfo  declared  by  the  fame  ftatute,  I  W.  &  M. 
ft.  2,  c.  2,  and  is  indeed  a  public  allowance,  under  due 
rcftrictions,  of  the  natural  right  of  refiftance  and  felf- 
prefcrvation,  when  the  fandlions  of  fociety  and  laws 
are  found  infufficient  to  reftrain  the  violence  of  op- 
preflion. 

In  thefe  feveral  articles  confift  the  rights,  or,  as  they 
are  frequently  termed,  the  liberties  of  Britons :  liberties 
more  generally  talked  of  than  thoroughly  underjlood ; 
and  yet  hir:Vv  necejjary  to  be  perfeftly  known  and  confi- 
deredb,  i\--y  man  of  rank  or  property,  left  his  igno- 
re -..  '  :  tlie  points  whereon  they  are  founded  fliould 
hur.  ■  r.im  \n\ofaflion  and  Ucentioufnefs  on  the  one  hand, 
or  a  pufillanimous  indifference  and  criminal  fubmiffion  on 
the  other. — And  we  have  feen  that  thefe  rights  confift, 
primarily,  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  personal  secu- 
rity, of  PERSONAL  LIBERTY,  and  of  PRIVATE  PRO- 
PERTY. 

So  long  as  thefe  remain  inviolate,  tlx  fiibjcil  is  fcrfeclly 
frce\  for  every  fpecies  of  compulfive  tyranny  and  op- 

U  predion 
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prcflion  muft  acl;  in  oppofttion  to  otic  or  other  of  thefc 
rights,  having  no  other  objecl  upon  which  it  can  poffi- 
bly  be  employed. 

To  prcfirve  thefi  from  violation^  it  h  necejfary  that  the 
ctmflltutton  of  parliaments  be  fttpporied  in  its  full  vigour ; 
and  limits ,  certainly  known*  befit  to  the  rtyal  prerogative* 
~—And  lajily%  to  vindicate  thefi  rights  t  when  aflually  vio- 
lated or  attacked \  thefubjefh  of  Britain  are  entitled*  in  the 
rlrft  place,  to  the  regular  admini juration  and  free  courfi  of 
juflice  in  the  courts  of  law  j  next,  to  the  right  cf  petition- 
ing the  king  and  parliament  ft  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  and 
laftly,  to  the  right  of  having  and  ufng  arms  for  f elf -pre* 
fervation  and  defence. 

And  all  thefc  rights  and  liberties  it  is  our  birthright 
to  enjoy  entire  ;  unlcfs  where  the  laws  of  our  country 
have  laid  them  under  neceffiry  rcftraints  ;  rejlraints  in 
thmfelvcifo  gentle  and  moderate  ^  as  will  appear  f  vp^n  far- 
ther inquiry t  that  no  man  of  fenfe  or  pt  obity  would  wifh  to 
fee  them  Jiackcmd. — For  all  of  us  have  it  in  our  choice  to 
do  every  thing  that  a  good  man  would  defirc  to  do  ;  and 
are  retrained  from  nothing*  but  what  would  he  perni- 
cious either   to  ourfelvcs  or  our   fellow   citizens,— So 

THAT  THIS  REVIEW  OF  OUR  SITUATION  MAY  FULLY 

JUSTIFY  THE   OBSERVATION  OF  A  LEARNED    FREKCH 

S  AUTHOR, 
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AUTHOR,  WHO  INDEED  GENERALLY  BOTH  THOUGHT 
AND  WROTE  IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GENUINE  FREEDOM  ; 
AND  WHO  HATH  NOT  SCRUPLED  TO  PROFESS,  EVEN 
IN  THE  VERY  BOSOM  OF  HIS  NATIVE  COUNTRY,  THAT 
THE  BRITISH  IS  THE  ONLY  NATION  IN  THE  WORLD,  . 
WHERE  POLITICAL  OR  CIVIL  LIBERTY  IS  THE  DI- 
RECT END  OF  ITS  CONSTITUTION  *• 

»  Blackilone. 
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SECT. 


SECT.      XIX. 

ON   THE    LIBERTY   OF   THE    PRESS. 

The  liberty  of  the  prcfs,  however,  fo  effential  to  the 
nature  of  a  free  ftate,  confifts  not  in  freedom  from  ctn* 
fure  for  any  criminal  matter  that  may  be  published,  but 
in  having  no  previous  rcjlraints  laid  upon  publications.— 
Every  freeman  has  undoubtedly  a  right  to  lay  what  fend- 
mints  be  pleafes  before  the  public  ;  to  forbid  this,  is  tode- 
fttoy  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  :.  but  if  he  publishes  what 
is  improper y  mifchievous,  or  illegal,  he  mufl  take  the  confi* 
fuence  of  his  own  temerity. — To  fubjeft  the  prefc  to  Ac 
reftridtive  power  of  a  Ucettfcr,  is  to  fubjeft  all  freedom 
of  fentiment  to  the  prejudices  of  one  man,  and  make  him 
the  arbitrary  and  infallible  judge  of  all  controverted 
points  in  learning,  religion,  and  government.— But  t% 
funi/h  (as  the  law  does  at  prefent)  any  dangerous  or  offtn- 
five  writings  which,  when  publifhed,  fhall,  on  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial,  be  adjudged  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  is 
ntceffary  for  the  prefervatioit  of  peace  and  good  order,  of 

government 
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pvernment  and  religion,  the  only  folid foundations  of  civil 
ibarty. — Thus  the  will  of  individuals  is  ftill  left  free  \ 
the  abufe  only  of  that  free-will  is  the  object  of  legal 
punifliment. — Neither  is  any  reftraint  hereby  laid  upon 
freedom  of  thought  or  inquiry  ;  liberty  of  private  fen- 
timent  is  ftill  left ;  the  diffeminating  or  making  public 
of  bad  fentiments,  deftrudtivc  of  the  ends  of  fociety,  is 
the  crime  which  fociety  corrects. — A  man  (fays  a  fine 
writer  on  this  fubjeel)  MAY  BE  allowed  to  keep 
POISONS  IN  HIS  CLOSET,  BUT  NOT  PUBLICLY  TO  VEND 

them  as  cordials. — And  to  this  we  may  add,  that 

j      the  only  plauiible  argument  heretofore  ufed  for  reftrain- 

f       ing  ihcjujl  freedom  of  the  prefs,  "  that  it  was  neceflary 

i       to  prevent  the  daily  abufe  of  it,"  will  intirely  lofe  its 

force,  when  it  is  fhown  (by  a  feafonable  exertion  of  th« 

Jaws)  that  the  prefs  cannot  be  abufed  to  any  bad  purpoji 

without  incurring  a  fuitable  punifliment:   whereas  it 

can  never  be  ufed  to  any  good  one  when  under  the  con- 

troul  of  an  infpector. — So  true  will  it  be  found,  that  to 

cenfure  the  licentioufnefsf  is  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the 

frefs  \ 

a  BUckftone. 
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SECT.     XX. 

ON    POPULAR   DISCONTENT. 

There  is  infeparably  annexed  to  our  very  nature 
and  conftitution,  a  certain  unaccountable  rcftltjJ'nefotH 
mind,  and  thought,  which  makes  us  unfatisried  with 
what  we  at  prefent  poffefs  and  enjoy,  and  rave  after 
fomething  pad  or  to  come,  which  ever  troubles,  and 
corrupts,  the  plcafures  of  our  fenfes,  and  of  our  imagi- 
Dations,  the  enjoyments  of  our  fortunes,  or  the  bed 
production  of  our  reafon,  and  thereby  the  content  and 
happinefs  of  our  lives. 

This  is  the  true,  natural,  and  common  fourccof  fuch 
pcrfonal  diffatisfadlions,  fuch  doineftic  complaints,  and 
fuch  popular  di/contents,  as  afflict  not  only  our  private 
lives,  conditions,  and  fortunes,  but  even  our  civil Jlatts 
and  governments,  and  thereby  confummatcs  the  parti- 
cular and  general  infelicity  of  mankind  ;  which  is 
enough  complained  of  by  all  that  confidcr  it  in  com- 
mon actions  and  paflions  of  life,  but  much  more  in  the 
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fifikns,  /editions,  cotwul/ions,  and  fatal  revolutions  that 
have  fo  frequently,  and  in  all  ages,  attended  all,  or  moft  of 
the  governments  in  the  world. 

This  restless  humour,  fo  general  and  natural  to 
mankind,  is  a  weed  that  grows  in  all  foils  and  under  all 
climates,  but  feems  to  thrive  moft,  and  grow  fafteft  in 
the  beft. — From  this  original  fountain  iflue  thofe  ftreams 
of  fc&ion,  that  with  the  courfe  of  time  and  accident, 
overflow  the  wifejl  conjlitutions  of  governments  and  laws* 
and  many  times  make  men  treat  the  beft  princes  and 
trued  patriots,  like  the  worlt  tyrants  and  moft  feditious 
difturbers  of  their  country,  and  bring  fuch  men  to  fcaf- 
foids,  that  deferved   ftatues,   to  violent  and  untimely 
deaths,  that  were  worthy  of  the  longed  and  the  happieft 
lives.— If  fuch  only  as  Phalaris  and  Agathocles, 
is  Marius  and  Catiline,  had  fallen  vidims  to  fac- 
tion, or  to  popular  rage,  we  (hould  have  little  to  won- 
der or  complain  at,  but  we  find  the  wifeft,  the  beft  of 
men,  have  been  facrificed  to  the  fame  idols. — Solon 
and  Pythagoras  have  been  allowed  as  fuch  in  their 
own  and  fuccceding  ages  ;  and  yet  the  one  was  banifhed 
and  the  other  murdered  by  fadtion,  which  two  ambitious 
men  had  raifed  in  commonwealths,  which  thofe  two 
wife  and  excellent  men  themfelves  had  framed.— Scipio 

and 
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and  Haxibal,  the  grcateft  aud  mod  glorious  captains 
of  their  own,  or  perhaps  any  other  age,  and  the  beft 
fcrvants  of  their  refpecYive  commonwealths,  were 
banifhed  and  di [graced  by  the  factions  of  their  countries: 
and  to  come  nearer  home,  Barnevolt  and  De  Wit 
in  Holland,  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  England,  men 
c deemed  the  mod  extraordinary  of  their  time,  fell  all 
bloody  facrifices  to  the  factions  of  their  courts  or  their 
countries. 

There  is  no  theme  fo  large  and  Jo  eafy,  no  difcourfe  fo 
common  and  fo  plaujiblc,  as  the  faults  or  corruptions  of  go- 
vernments, the  mif carriages  or  complaints  of  magiflratcs\ 
none  fo  eajily  received,  and  fprcad,  even  among  good  and 
well-meaning  men,  none  fo  envioufly  raifed,  and  employed 
fo  ill,  nor  turned  to  a  worfe  or  more  difgtiifed  end. — No 

GOVERNMENTS,  NO  TIMES  WERE  EVER  TREE  FROM 
THEM,  NOR  EVER  WILL  BE  FREE,  TILL  ALL  MEN* 
ARE  WISE,  GOOD,  AND  EASILY  CONTENTED. — No 
CIVIL  OR  POLITICAL  CONSTITUTION  CAN  BE  PER- 
FECT OR  SECURE,  WHILST  THEY  ARE  COMPOSED  OF 
MEN,  WHO  ARE  FOR  THE  MOST  PART  PASSIONATE, 
INTERESTED,  UNJUST,  OR  UNTHINKING,  GENERAL- 
LY   AND    NATURALLY    RESTLESS,     AND     UNQUIET  ; 

DISCONTENTED 
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DISCONTENTED     WITH     THE     PRESENT,     OR     WHAT 
THEY     HAVE,     RAVING    AFTER     THE    FUTURE,     OR 
.   SOMETHING  THEY  WANT,    AND  THEREBY  EVER  DIS- 
POSED AND  DESIROUS  TO  CHANGE. 

Another  caufe  of  di (tempers  in  dates,  and  difcontents 
under  all  governments,  is  the  unequal  condition  that 
rauft  neceflarily  fall  to  the  (hare  of  fo  many  and  fuch 
different  men  that  compofe  them. — In  great  multitudes, 
fiw  in  comparifon  are  born  to  great  titles  or  great 
eftates ;  few  can  be  called  to  public  charges  and  employ- 
ments of  dignity,  or  power,  and  few  by  their  induftry 
and  condudr.  arrive  at  great  degrees  of  wealth  and  for- 
tune ;  and  every  one  /peaks  of  the  fair  as  his  own  market 
pes  in  it. — All  are  eafily  latisfied  with  themfehes,  and 
their  own  merit,  though  they  are  not  fo  with  their  for- 
tune; and,  when  they  fee  others  in  better  condition  whom 
they  eftecm  lefs  defeasing,  they  lay  it  upon  the  ill  cons- 
titution of  things,  the  partiality  or  humour  of  princes,  the 
negligence  or  corruption  of  minifters. 

The  common  fort  of  people  who  have  any  leifurc  to 
think  always  find  fault  with  the  times,  and  fome  muft 
have  reafon,  for  the  merchant  gains  by  peace,  and  the 
foldier  by  war  ;  the  fhepherd  by  wet  feafons,  and  the 
ploughman  by  dry :  when  the  city  fills,  the  country 

X  grows 


decays  in  another. — In  fuch  variety  and  couifes 
men's  defigns  and  interefts  muft  be  oppofite  to 
other,  and  both  cannot  fuccced  alike :  whe 
winner  laughs  or  no,  the  lofcr  will  complain,  ar 
than  quarrel  with  himfcij\  will  abufe  the  dice, 
he  plays  with. — When  any  body  is  angry ,  fome 
h  blamed ;  and  thofe  reafons  which  cannot  be 
thofe  accidents  that  could  not  be  prevented,  th 
carriages  that  no  one  could  forefee,  will  be  1 
u£ort  the  goverrihtent)  and  whether  right  or  wrc 
have  the  lame  effect  of  laifing  or  increafing  -ti 

MON  and  POPULAR  DISCONTENTS. 

In  all  ftates  there  is  one  univerfal  divifion, 
die  reparation  of  the  innocent  from  the  criminal 
tweeti  fuch  as  are  in  fome  meafure  contented  w 
(hey  pottefs  by  inheritance,  or  what  they  exp 
their  own  abilities,  induftry,  or  pariimony ;  s 
who  are  diffatisfied  with  what  they  have,  and  t 

tniv  tv\  frits*!**  infwvsinf'  tWriwe  #%f  «/«Mnir!n<*  •«•*%..,» 
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hat  others  legally  poffefs :  one  loves  the  prefent  (late 
id  government,  and  endeavours  to  fecure  it ;  the  other 
rfires  to  end  this  game,  and  fhuffle  for  a  new :  one 
ives  fixed  laws,  and  the  other  an  unfcttled  power  ;  yet 
le  laft,  when  they  have  gained  enough  by  factions  and 
Ubrders,  by  rapine  and  violence,  come  then  to  change 
heir  principles  with  their  fortunes ,  and  grow  friends  to 
ftabliflied  order  and  fixed  laws. — So  the  Normans  of 
U,  when  they  had  divided  the  fpoils  of  the  Englifh 
ands  and  poffeflions,  grew  bold  defenders  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land. — So  of  later  days,  it  was  obferved, 
that  Cromwell's  officers  in  the  army,  who  were  the 
fob.  for  burning  records,  for  levelling  of  lands,  while  they 
had  none  of  their  own  ;  yet  when  afterwards  they  were 
grown  rich  and  landed  men,  they  fell  into  the  praife  of 
the  Englifh  laws,  and  cried  up  the  magna  charta  as 
m  ancejiors  had  done  before  with  a  much  better  grace. 

Could  we  fuppofe  a  body  politic  framed  perfcel  in  its 
firft  conception  or  inftitution  ;  yet,  if  the  adminiftration 
he  ill,  ignorant,  or  corrupt,  too  rigid,  or  too  remifs, 
too  negligent,  or  fevere,  thefe  may  juftly  occafion  for 
tht  prefent  fome  difcontcnt.— -Yet  this  is  an  evil,  to 
which  all  fublunary  things  are  fubjedt,  not  only  by  ac- 
cident, but  even  by  natural  difpofitions,  and  which  can 
X  2  hardly 
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mployments,  and  many  others  that  are  uneafy  or  ill  enter- 
tained at  home. — The  forward,  the  bufy,  the  bold,  the  fuf- 
jicient,  purfue  their  game  with  more  pajjion,  endeavour,  ap- 
plication, and  thereby  often  fuccecd  where  better  men  would 
fail. — In  the  courfe  of  my  obfervation  I  have  found  no 
talent  of  fp  much  advantage  among  men,  towards  their 
growing  great  or  rich,  as  a  violent  and  reftlefs  paffion ; 
for  whoever  fets  his  heart  and  thoughts  wholly  upon 
fome  one  thing  muft  have  very  little  wit,  or  very  little 
luck,  to  fail. — Yet  all  thefe  cover  their  ends  with  moft 
worthy  pretences,  and  thofe  noble  fayings,  "  Men  are 

NOT  BORN  FOR  THEMSELVES,    AND    MUST  SACRIFICE 
THER   LIVES   FOR   THE    PUBLIC,    AS  WELL    AS  THEIR 

TIME  AND  their  health  :"  and  thofe  who  think 
nothing  lefs  are  fo  ufed  to  fay  fuch  fine  things,  that 
fuch  who  truly  believe  them  arc  alrooft  afhamed  to  own 
it. — In  the  mean  time,  the  noble,  the  wife,  the  rich,  the 
modefl,  thofe  cafy  in  their  conditions  or  their  minds,  thofg 
who  know  mojl  of  the  world  and  thcmfelves,  are  not  only 
car  clefs,  but  often  avcrfefrom  entering  into  public  charges 
or  employments,  unlefs  upon  the  ticcejfitics  of  their  country, 
the  commands  of  their  prince,  or  the  injlances  of  their 
friends, — What  is  to  be  done  in  this  cafe,  when  fuch  as 
offer  thcmfelves,  and  purfue,  are  not  worth  having,  and 

fuch 
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fuch  as  are  mod  worthy  will  neither  offer,  nor  perhaps 
accept* 

When,  upon  this  occaflon,  complaints  and  difcou- 
tcnts  are  ("own  among  well  meaning  meny  they  are  fare  to 
be  cultivated  by  vthers  that  are  ill-intentioned  ajid  inte- 
refted,  and  who  cover  their  own  ends  under  thofc  of 
the  public,  and,  by  the  good  and  fervice  of  the  nation, 
mean  nothing  but  their  own. — The  pra&ice  begins  of 
knaves  and  fools,  of  artificial  and  crafty  men  upon  the 
fimple  and  the  good;  thefe  eafily  follow,  and  are 
caught,  while  the  others  lay  the  trains,  and  purfue  a 
game,  wherein  they  defign  no  other  (hare,  than  of  toil 
and  danger  to  their  company,  but  the  gain  wholly  to 
themfelves. — They  blow  up  /parks*  wberrjer  they  find  the 
fiubble  is  dry  :  they  find  out  mi/carriages  wherever  they 
are,  and  forge  them  often  where  they  arc  not  \  they  find 
fault  firfi  with  the  perfons  in  office ,  and  then  with  the 
prince  orflate  a ;  fometimes  with  the  execution  of  laws,  and 

at 

*  It  k  but  a  fofdtjh  wifJartt  which  U  fo  car rf wily  diJpLiyed,  in  undervaluing 
fruits,  and  placing  them  on  a  level  with  the  mcaneft  of  mankind— To  be 
hie,  an  anafamijl  finds  no  more  in  the  greaUjl  monarch  than  in  the  Ivweji 
ftxftmt  «r  day-labourer ;  and  a  moral  ill  may,  perhaps,  frequently  find  left. 
But  what  do  all  thefe  reflections  tend  to? — We,  all  of  \iz9Jlill  retain  thefe 
prejudices  in  favour  of  birth  and  family;  and  neither  in  our  ferious  occupa- 
tions, nor  moft  carclefc  amufements,  can  we  ever  get  intirely  rid  of  them.— A 

tragedy, 
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at  other  times  with  the  injlitutions,  how  ancient  and  f acred 
foever. — They  make  alarms  pafs  for  aclual  dangers,  and 
appearances  for  truth  \  reprefent  misfortunes  for  faults,  and 
mole-hills  for  mountains ;  and  by  the  perfuafion  of  the  vul- 
gar■,  and  pretences  of  patriots,  or  lovers  of  their  country, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  undermine  the  credit  and  authority 
of  the  government,  they  fet  up  their  own. — This  raifes  a 
fe&ion  between  thofc  fubje£ts  that  would  fupport  go- 
vernment, and  thofc  that  would  ruin  it ;  or  rather  be- 
tween thofe  that  poffefs  honors  and  advantages  of  it,  and 
thofe  that,  under  the  pretence  of  reforming, 
defign  only  or  chiefly  to  change  the  hands  it  is  in,  and 
care  little  what  becomes  of  the  reft. 

When  this  fire  is  kindled,  both  fides  inflame  it ;  all 
care  of  the  public  is  laid  afule,  and  nothing  is  purfucd  but 
the  inter cjl  of  the  faclious  a  ;  all  regard  of  merit  is  k>ft  in 

pcrfons, 

tragedy,  that  mould  reprefent  the  adventures  of  porters,  would  prefen:ly  dif- 
guii  us  ;  but  one  that  introduces  kings  and  primes,  acquires  in  our  eye*  an  air 
of  importance  and  dijnity. — OrjhtulJ  a  man  be  able,  by  his  fuperior  •wijlvn, 
to  get  intirely  above  Jmh  prepojfffivns,  he  would  foon,  by  means  of  the  fame  vtif- 
dun,  again  bring  h'unfeij  duvon  to  thcmy  jor  the  fake  offociety,  tvhofc  tcelfut 
be  wwU  pereehe  to  be  intimately  conncded  -with  them. — Far  from  endeavour- 
ing to  undeceive  the  people  in  this  particular,  he  would  clterifh  fuch  i'enti- 
ments  of  reverence  to  their  princes,  as  reijuifite  to  prefcrve  a  due  fubordina- 
tion  in  focicty. 

a  Of  all  men,  that  diftinguilh  thcmfclves  by  memorable  atehievements,  the 
f*Ji  place  of  honour  fcenu.  due  to  legislators*  and  founders  or  states, 

who 
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employed,  and  thofe  only  are  chofen,  that  are  trut 
party  ;  and  the  only  talent  required  is,  to  be 
3e  heady,  to  be  true  to  the  fide  he  is  on. — When 

lit  ifyflem  of  Iran  and  inf.iiut'ions  to  fecure  the  peace,  happinefs,  and 
future  generations.— The  influence  of  ufeful  inventions  in  the  arts 
s  may,  perhaps,  extend  farther  than  that  of  wife  laws,  whofe  cf- 
nital  both  in  time  and  place  :  but  the  benefit  arifing  from  the  for- 
«t  fo  fcnfible  as  that  which  refults  from  the  latter. — Speculative 
,  indeed,  improve  the  mind ;  but  this  advantage  reaches  only  to  a 
t,  who  have  leifurc  to  apply  themfelves  to  them.— And  as  to  prac- 
which  incrcafe  the  commodities  and  enjoyments  of  life,  it  is  well 
at  men's  koffinefs  confifts  not  fo  much  in  an  abundance  of  thefe, 
race  and  fecurity  with  -which  they  poffefs  them ;  and  thofe  blejfings  can 
'ived  from  good  government.— Not  to  mention,  that  general  virtue 
lorals  in  a  ftatc,  which  are  fo  requifite  to  happinefs,  can  never  arife 
10ft  refined  precepts  of  philofophy,  or  even  the  fevereft  injunctions 
;  but  mull  proceed  intircly  from  the  virtuous  education  of  youth,  the 
ife  laws  and  inflitutions. 

\  at  legislators  and founders  of  flat  es  ought  to  be  honoured  and 
mmg  men,  as  much  ought  the  founders  of  feels  and  faclions  to  be  de- 
lated; becaufe  the  influence  offaclion  is  direclly  contrary  to  that  of 
Oionsfubvert  government,  render  laws  impotent,  and  beget  theferceft 
among  men  of  the  fume  nation,  win  ought  to  give  mutual  ajjiflance 
Horn  to  each  other. — And  what  fhould  render  the  founders  of  parties 
js  is,  the  difficulty  of  extirpating  thefc  weeds,  when  once  they  have 
in  any  Irate. — They  naturally  propagate  themfelves  for  many  cen- 
J  fcldom  end  but  by  the  total  diflblution  of  that  government,  in 
T  are  fown. — They  are,  befides,  plants  which  grow  moft  plentifully 
ft  foil',  and  though  abfolute  governments  be  not  in  ti  rely  free  from 
ouft  be  confeffed,  that  they  rife  more  eafily,  and  propagate  them- 
r  in  free  governments,  where  thty  always  infect  tlie  legiflature  itfdf, 
te  could  he  able,  by  the  ftcady  application  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
eradicatc  them. 

Y  thefc 
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thefe  {terms  are  raifed,  the  wife  and  gcod  are  intircly 
laid  ftfide  or  retire  of  ihemfelves,  and  leave  the  fecne 
to  fuch  as  arc  more  aftive  and  eager  to  get  upon  the 
ftage. 

From  thefe  feeds  grow  popular  commotions,  and  at 
laft  fed) t ions,  which  fo  often  ead  in  fomc  fatal  periods  of 
the  heft  government j.-r-I  cannot  leave  this  fubject  of  po- 
pular difcontcnts  without  reflecting  and  bewailing,  bow 
much  and  how  often  our  country  has  been  infefted  by 
them ;  how  they  have  ravaged  and  defaced  the  nobkfi 
ifland  of  the  world,  and  which  fcems,  fom  the  happy 
fituation,  the  temper  of  climate,  the  fertility  of  foil,  the 
numbers  and  native  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  to  have  keen 
defined  by  God  and  nature,  for  the  greatefl  happinefs,  «■ 
fecurity  at  home,  and  to  give  laws,  or  balance  at  leaf,  to 
all  their  neighbours  abroad. 

Upon  a  clear  furvey  of  thefe  difpofitions  in  mankind, 
and  the  condition  of  all  governments,  it  feems  much, 
more  reafonablc  to  pity,  than  to  envy  the  fortunes  and 
dignities  of  princes  ;  and  to  lcffcn  or  excufe  their  venial 
faults,  or  at  lcaft  their  misfortunes,  rather  than  to  in- 
creafe  or  make  them  worfe  by  ill  colours  or  representa- 
tions.— For  as  every  prince  should  govern,  as 

IIE  WOULD  DESIRE  TO   BE   GOVERNED,    IF    HE  WE'RE 
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A  SUBJECT,  SO  EVERY  SUBJECT  SHOULD  OBEY,  AS 
HE  WOULD  DESIRE  TO  BE  OBEYED,  IF  HE  WERE  A 
PRINCE  ;  AND  THIS  MORAL  DUTY  OF  DOING  AS  YOU 
WOULD  BE  DONE  BY,  EQUALLY  REACHES  AND  AP- 
PLIES TO  THE  PEASANT  AS  THE  CROWN  \ 

*  Sir  William  Temple. 


Y  a 
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SECT.     XXI. 


THE   MOB. 


This  clafs  of  men  can  be  brought  to  a&  in  concert 
upon  no  other  principles  than  thofe  of  a  frantic  enthu- 
fiafm  and  ungovernable  fury ;  their  profound  ignorance 
and  deplorable  credulity  make  them  proper  tools  fox  any 
man  who  can  inflame  their  paffions,  or  alarm  their 
fuperftition  ;  and  as  they  have  nothing  to  lofe  by  the  total 
diffolution  of  civil  foci  ety,  their  rage  may  be  eafily  direclcd 
againfi  any  viclim  which  may  be  pointed  out  to  them.-' 
They  are  altogether  incapable  of  forming  a  rational 
judgment  either  upon  the  principles  or  the  motives  of 
their  own  conduit ;  and  whether  the  objeft  for  which 
they  are  made  to  contend,  be  good  or  bad,  the  brutal 
arm  of  power  is  all  the  affiftance  they  can  afford  for  its 
accomplifhmcnt. — To  fet  in  motion  this  inert  mafs,  the 
eccentric  vivacity  of  a  madman  is  infinitely  better  cal- 
culated than  the  fober  coolnefs  cf  phlegmatic  rcafon.— 
They  need  only  to  be  provoked  and  irritated,  and  they 

never 
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never  can  in  any  other  manner  be  called  into  a£tioti« 
In  the  year  1780,  they  aflembled  at  London  to  the 
number  of  60,000,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  George 
Gordon,  and  carrying  fire  and  rapine  before  them, 
were  upon  the  point  of  giving  the  whole  city  of  Lon- 
don to  one  undiftinguiflied  devaftation  and  dcilru&ion : 
and  this,  becaufc  the  parliament  had  mitigated  the  fevcrhy 
cf a  fanguinary  and  tyrannical  law  of  pcrfecution  againji 
the  Roman  Catholics. — Should  thefe  people  be  taught 
that  they  have  a  right  to  do  every  tiling,  and  that  die 
titles  of  kings  and  nobles,  and  the  emoluments  of  pub- 
lic offices,  are  all  ufurpations  and  robberies  committed 
upon  them,  I  believe  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  roufe 
their  paflions,  and  to  prepare  them  for  every  work  of 
ruin  and  detiru&ion.— -But,  when  they  are  once  put  in 
motion,  they  foon  get  beyond  all  reftraint  and  controul.— 
The  rights  of  man,  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  oppofe 
hut  a  feeble  barrier  to  them  ;  the  beauteous  face  of  nature, 
and  the  elegant  refinements  of  art,  the  hoary  head  of  wif- 
dtm,  and  the  enchanting  fmile  of  beauty,  are  all  equally 
liable  to  become  obnoxious  to  them  ;  and  as  all  their  power 
ctnjijls  in  destruction,  whatever  meets  with  their  dif- 
fleafure  mujl  be  devoted  to  ruin. — Could  any  thing  but 
an  imperious,  over- ruling  neceffity  juftify  any  man,  or 

body 
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body  of  men,  for  ufing  a  weapon  like  this  to  operate  a 
revolution  in  government  ? — Such  indeed  was  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  French  National  Affembly,  when  they  di- 
rected the  elcdlric  fluid  of  this  popular  frenzy  againft 
the  ancient  fabric  of  their  monarchy. — They  juftly 
thought  that  no  price  could  purchafc  too  dearly  the  fall 
of  arbitrary  power  in  an  individual,  but,  perhaps,  even 
they  were  not  aware  of  all  the  confequences  which 
might  follow  from  committing  the  exiilcnce  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  cuflody  of  a  lawlcfs  and  defperate 
rabble. 

But  do  the  people  of  England  labour  under  fuch  in- 
tolerable oppreflion,  as  would  authorife  any  of  their  pa- 
triots *  to  employ  an  arm  like  this  for  their  relief? — Sup- 
pofe  fixty  thoufand  men  fhould  again  afleinblc  round 
Weftminftcr-hall,  and  with  clubs  and  fire-brands  fbf 
their  foie  arguments,  ihould  compel  the  parliament  to 
alter  the  prcfent  form  of  government,  what  would  be 
the  probable  consequences  ? — Is  it  clear  that  fo 
large  a  majority  of  the  people  of  England  have  loft  all 
their  attachment  to  their  conftitution,  as  to  infure  an 

*  Patriots,  fays  Sir  Robert  Wat. pole,  have  a  growth  like  mulhrooms. 
It  is  but  denying  a  place,  or  refuting  an  unrcafunablc  demand,  and  up  ftara 
m  patriot, 

8  acquicfcence 
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acquiefcence  in  the  meafure  throughout  the  kingdom  ? 
Is  it  certain  that  one  quarter  part  of  the  people  would 
obey  an  a£k  extorted  by  fuch  violence  as  this  ? — Would 
not  all  friends  of  the  prefent  government  rather  rally  round 
the  Jlandard  of  the  conjlitution,  and  would  not  their  duty 
compel  them  to  defend  it  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  f — If 
it  fhould  foon  appear  that  they  were  decidedly  the  Jlrongeft 
party,  would  not  the  infurreclion  he  extinguifhed  in  the  blood 
of  its  leaders  ? — If  the  parties  fhould  prove  to  he  nearly 
equal,  would  not  the  nation  he  involved  in  all  the  horrors 
of  a  long  and  bloody  civil  war  ? — In  whatever  point  of 
view,  the  effefis  of  this  fchemc  are  contemplated,  they 
prefent  nothing  but  profpeib  at  which  every  friend  of 
mankind  mult  fhudder  b. 

b  Mr.  Adams. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    XXII. 

REASONS    FOR   CONTENTMENT    AND    FEAR. 


There  arc  many  invincible  arguments,  which 
fhould  induce  the  malcontent  party  in  England  at  this 
time  to  acquicfee  entirely  in  the  prefent  fettlement  of  the 
conjlitution. 

Is  not  the  prefent  monarchical  government,  in  its  full 
extent,  authorized  by  lawyers,  recommended  by  divines, 
acknowledged  by  politicians,  acquiefced  in,  nay  paflion- 
atcly  chcrifhed,  by  the  people  in  general ;  and  all  this 
during  a  period  of  at  leaft  a  hundred  and  fixty  years,  and 
////  of  late,  without  the  fmallejl  murmur  or  controverfy  f — 
This  general  confent  furely,  duringyj  long  a  time,  mud 
be  fufficient  to  render  a  conjlhution  legal  and  valid. — If 
the  origin  of  all  power  be  derived,  as  is  pretended,  from 
the  people  ;  here  is  their  confent  in  the  fulleft  and  mod 
ample  terms  that  can  be  defired  or  imagined. 

They  mud  be  fenfible  that  the  plan  of  liberty  is  fet- 
tled \  its  happy  ejfefts  arc  proved  by  experience  ;  a  long 

trad 
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tracJ  of  time  has  given  it  Jlability ;  and  whoever  would 
attempt  to  overturn  it,  would,  befides  other  more  crimi- 
nal imputations,  be  expofed  to  the  reproach  of  fa&ioa 
and  innovation. — They  muft  be  fenfible  that  public  li- 
berty, with  internal  peace  and  order,  has  fiourijhed  almoft 
without  interruption :  trade  and  manufaclures,  and  agricul- 
ture y  have  increafed:  the  arts,  andfeiences,  and  philofopby, 
have  been  cultivated, — Even  religious  parties  have  been 
neccjjitaied  to  lay  ajide  their  mutual  rancour :  and  THE 
glory  of  THE  nation  has  fpread  itfelf  all  over  Eu- 
rope ;  derived  equally  from  our  progrefs  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  from  valour  and  fuccefs  in  war. — So  long 

AND  SO  GLORIOUS  A  PERIOD  NO  NATION  ALMOST 
CAN  BOAST  OF  :  NOR  IS  THERE  ANOTHER  INSTANCE 
IN  THE  WHOLE  HISTORY  OF  MANKIND,  THAT  SO 
MANY  MILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE  HAVE,  DURING  SUCH  A 
SPACE  OF  TIME,  BEEN  HELD  TOGETHER,  IN  A  MAN- 
NER SO  FREE,  SO  RATIONAL,  AND  SO  SUITABLE  TO 
THE  DIGNITY  OF  HUMAN   NATURE. 

It  is  well  known,  that  every  government  muft  come 
to  a  period,  and  that  death  is  unavoidable  to  the  political 
as  well  as  to  the  animal  body. — But,  as  one  kind  of  death 
may  be  preferable  to  another,  it  may  be  inquired,  whether 
it  be  more  defirable  for  the  British  constitution  to 

Z  terminate 
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terminate  in  a  Popular  government,  ot  in  abso- 
lute monarchy  ? — Here  I  would  frankly  declare,  that, 
though  liberty  be  preferable  to  flavery,  in  almoft  every 
cafe ;  yet  I  fhould  rather  wifli  to  fee  an  abfolute  monarch 
than  a  republic  in  this  ifland. — For,  let  us  confider, 
what  kind  of  republic  we  have  reafon  to  expe£l. — The 
queftion  is  not  concerning  any  fine  imaginary  republic,  of 
Ivhich  a  man  may  form  a  plan  in  his  clofet. — There  it 
no  doubt,  but  a  popular  government  may  be  imagined 
more  perfeft  than  abfolute  monarchy,  or  even  than  our 
prefent  conftitution. — But  what  reafon  have  we  to  ex- 
peft  that  any  fuch  government  will  ever  be  eftabliflicd 
in  Britain,  upon  the  diflblution  of  our  monarchy?— 
If  any   fingle  perfon   acquire  power  enough  to  take 
trtir  conftitution  to  pieces,  and  put  it  up  a-new,  he  is 
feally  an  abfolute  monarch  ;  and  we  have  already  bad 
an  inflame  of  this  kind,  fufficicut  to  convince  us,  that 
fuch  a  perfon  will  never  reflgn  his  pczver,  or  cflabUfh  am 
free  government. — Matters,   therefore,  muft  be  trufted 
to  their  natural  progrefs  and  operation ;  and  the  houfe 
of  commons,  according  to  its  prefent  conftitution,  muft 
be  the  only  legiflature  in  fuch  a  popular  government. — 
The  inconveniencies  attending   fuch  a  fituation  of 
affairs,  prefent  themfclves  by  thoufands. — If  the  houfe  of 
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«,  in  Juch  a  cafe,  ever  dijjolye  itfelf  which  is  not 
xpecled,  we  may  look  for  a  civil  war  every  eleclion.— 
mtinue  itfelf,  wejhallfuffer  all  the  tyranny  ofafac- 
ub  divided  into  new  faclions. — And,  as  fuch  a  vio- 
vernment  cannot  long  fubfjl,  wefhall,  at  lafl,  after 
'onvulfions,  and  civil  wars,  find  repofe  in  abfolute 
by,  which  it  would  have  been  happier  for  us  to  have 
hed  peaceably  from  the  beginning. — Absolute  MO- 
\\,  therefore,  is  the  easiest  death,  the 
Euthanasia  of  the  British  constitu- 

>  Hume. 
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SECT.       XXIII. 
THE    REPUBLIC    OF    GREECE. 

There  is  not  any  thing  more  various  and  undc- 
finable  than  perfonable  character. — The  fame  man  is,  at 
different  times,  fo  different  from  himfclf ;  and  fuch 
a  variety  of  circumftanccs  and  motives  direct  or  in- 
fluence his  behaviour,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
fuch  general  defcription  of  him. — But  the  charaflttsof 
nations  are  marked  by  bolder  lines,  and  glow  with 
warmer  colours. — The  caufes  and  circumftances  which 
difcriminate  one  people  from  another,  muft  be  fuch  as 
are  fitted  to  operate  on  the  multitude,  and  confequently 
of  a  nature  equally  powerful  and  permanent ;  they  arc 
too  ftrong  and  too  palpable  ever  to  be  miftaken  ;  and 
the  difference  of  fentiment  and  a&ion  which  they  in- 
troduce, is  too  confiderable  to  efcape  the  leaft  attentive 
obferver. 

When  we  confine  our  attention  merely  to  the  public 

transactions  of  the  Greeks,  and  confidcr  cither  their  war* 
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with  the  Persians,  in  which  they  ftruggled  for  inde- 
pendence againft  a  foreign  enemy,  or  their  domestic 
contentions,  in  which  they  fought  againft  one  an- 
other for  pre-eminence,  die  envy,  diftruft,  and  animojity, 
difcovered  on  fuch  occafions,  may  be  eafdy  converted, 
by  a  little  heightening  of  eloquence,  into  emulation,  pa- 
triotifm,  and  courage. — The  virtues  which  animated  a  few 
great  nun,  whofe  minds  were  elevated  by  the  important 
meafures  which  they  were  called  to  conducl,  and  whofe 
illuftrious  merit  hiflorians  and  biographers  have  been  at 
great  pains  to  defcribe,  are  thus  conflrued  into  general  cha- 
raclerijlics  of  the  nation. — On  fuch  partial  grounds  have 
authors,  equally  diftinguifhed  by  genius  and  learning, 
defcribed  with  admiration  the  manners  and  inftitutions 
of  the  Greeks. — In  reading  their  elegant  performances 
on  this  favourite  theme,  wc  feem  tranfportcd  into  a 
new  and  unknown  country,  where  the  wonders  of  art, 
and  the  virtues  r>f  men,  vie  with  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  the  climate,  and  heighten  the  pleafurcs  which  they 
afford. — Impreffed  with  thefe  charming,  but  fanciful  de- 
fections, we  recal,  at  the  name  of  Greece,  the  ideas  of 
tafte,  eloquence,  liberty,  and  virtue  ;  and  imagine,  that 
we  can  never  exhauft  the  praifes  of  a  people,  among 
whom  thofe  inventions  and  difcoveries,  which  form  the 

chief 
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chief  ornament  of  human  nature,  were  originally  pro* 
duced;  and,  being  reared  with  peculiar  care,  attained 
full  vigour  and  maturity. — The  merit  of  that  fyftern  of 
government,  in  particular,  which  opened  a  field  of  im- 
provement fo  beneficial  to  man,  cannot,  we  think,  be 
fufficiently  extolled. — If  genius  be  the  father  of  refined 
arts,  liberty,  it  has  been  afferted,  is  their  mother. — She 
not  only  gives  them  birth,  but  nourifhes  and  fupportt 
their  infant  ftate  ;  and  the  advantages  mod  glorious  for 
Greece,  becaufc  peculiar  to  that  country,  are  commonly 
afcribed  to  the  republican  institutions  firft  efta- 
bliihed  there,  unknown  in  a  great  mcafure  to  the  reft 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  never  adopted  in  their  full 
extent  by  any  modern  nation. 

But  when  wc  examine  the  effect  of  the  Grecian  in- 
ftitutions,  which  afforded  fuch  fcope  to  the  efforts  cf  ge- 
nius, and  to  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  individuals,  on 

THE    HAPPINESS   OF   THE    NATION    AT   LARGE  ; — and 

when,  in  this  view,  we  contemplate  the  tranfa&ions  of 
tliofe  celebrated  republics  in  negotiation  or  war,  as  ene- 
mies, colonies,  or  allies,  our  admiration  is  converted  into 
pity. — No  people  feem  to  have  paid  lefs  attention  to  tliofe 
common  but  important  maxims  which  have  been  in- 
troduced for  the  general  benefit  of  fociety  -,  and  it  may 

be 
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he  affirmed,  that  their  condition,  even  during  the  mcft  bril- 
liant period  of  their  political  exiftence,  was  more  calamitous 
and  affliclcd)  than  that  of  any  other  polijhed  nation  which 
hi/tory  defcrites. 

The  fituation  of  a  country  with  regard  to  its  neigh- 
bours, and  the  revolution  of  public  affairs,  have  doubt- 
lefs  a  great  influence  on  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.— 
They  are  fplendid  and  important  obje&s,  and  have  fel- 
dom  failed  to  attradt  the  attention  which  they  defcrvc. 
—But  the  internal  policy  of  a  Hate,  the  abundance  or 
fcarcity  of  the  things  moll  neceflary  for  life,  the  refine- 
ment or  fimplicity  in  which  the  people  are  accuflomed 
to  live,  the  progrefs  of  arts  whether  liberal  or  mecha- 
nical :  thefe  circum fiances  have  a  no  lefs  powerful  ef- 
fect in  determining  the  national  chara&er ;  and,  as  they 
lie  more  concealed  from  ordinary  obfervation,  have 
commonly  been  negleSed  and  forgotten. — In  explain- 
ing their  condition  and  extent,  as  well  as  their  efFe&  and 
tendency,  among  the  Greeks,  I  (hall  not  have  occafion 
to  defcribe,  at  any  length,  the  fingular  inditutions  of 
Lycurgus,  which  had  ceafed  in  a  great  meafure  to  go- 
vern the  Spartans  a,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
period  of  hiflory  which  is  the  object  of  the  prefent 

•  Xeoopbon,  dc  Repub.  Laccdaera.    I  toe.  in  Arch'ul. 
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inquiry. — Before  this  time,  the  different  dates  of  Greece 
had  been  gradually  approaching  to  a  near  refcmblancc ; 
and  at  the  conclufion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
they  had  attained  a  ftriking  Gmilarity  in  government, 
manners,  and  Jaws  a. — But  the  features  of  the  Greek 
chara&er,  which  fuflicicntly  diftinguifli  the  whole  nation 
from  every  other,  were  more  prominent,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  in  the  Athenians,  than  in  any  of  the  neighbour- 
ing people. — To  them,  therefore,  my  obfervations  will 
more  particularly  relate;  and  I  (hall  remark,  in  the 
progrefs  of  my  difcourfe,  the  principal  lines  of  devia- 
tion from  Athenian  manners  in  the  other  Grecian 
republics. 

In  the  extenfive  and  well  regulated  kingdoms  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  men  are  deterred  from  injuflice  by  the 
certainty  of  punifliment. — Their  pretenfions,  as  well  as 
their  obligations,  arc  determined  by  pofitive  inftitution, 
and  private  competitions  are  feldom  allowed  tQ  difturb 
the  public  tranquillity. — In  the  tumultuary  governments 
of  ancient  Greece  the  caufes  of  diffinflon  were  innumerable  \ 
while  the  feeble  rejlraint  of  laws,  ill  admini/lered9  was  un- 
able to  counteract  their  force. — We  need  only  open  Xeno- 
piion,    Thucydides,   or  DlODORUS   SlCULUS,  tQ  flif 

»  Xcnophon,  de  Repub.  LaceJxm.     Ifoc.  in  ArcbidL 
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ferve  the  perpetual  contejis  between  rich  and  poor,  between 
the  friends  of  democracy  and  the  partifans  of  arijlocratical 
government. — Aristotle  informs  us  a,  that  in  feveral 
republics  y  the  higher  ranks  of  people  bound  themfclves  by 
oath  to  ncglcd  no  opportunity  of  doing  wrong  to  their  infe- 
riors.— JVe  learn  from  Xenophon  b,  that  the  populace  of 
Athens  commonly  behaved  to  the  rich,  as  if  they  had  aflcd 
under  the  influence  of  an  engagement  no  lefs  atrocious. 
Amidft  the  oppojition  of  contending  fitlions  in  the  fmallcr 
fiatesy  near  one  half  of  the  community  were  frequently  put 
to  death  ef  or  banifhed  by  the  other  \  and,  on  many  occa- 

fions, 

i  poiit.  b  Dc  Rcpub.  Athcn. 

c  We  fhall  mention  from  Diodorus  Siculus  alone  a  few  mafTacrcs, 
which  paflcd  in  the  courfe  of  fixty  years,  during  the  mod  mining  age  of 
Greece.  There  were  banilhcd  from  Sybaris  500  of  the  nobles  and  their 
partizans;  l:b.  xii.  p.  77.  ex  edit.  Riiodomanni.  Of  Chians,  600  ci- 
tizens kinrihed;  lib.  xiii.  p.  189.  At  Ephisus,  340  killed,  xooo  ba- 
nifhed; lib.  xiii.  p.  223.  Of  Cyresiass,  500  nobles  killed,  all  the  red 
baailbcd;  lib.  xiv.  p.  263.  The  Corinthians  killed  120,  banifhed  50c  ; 
lib. lit.  p.  304.  Phjebidas  the  Spartan  banifhed  300  B.t.otians; 
lib.  zv.  p.  342*  Upon  the  fall  of  the  Lacedemonians,  democracies  were 
icfond  in  many  cities,  and  ft\ere  vengeance  taken  of  the  nobles,  after  the 
Guek  manner.  But  matters  did  not  end  there.  For  the  banifhed  nobles, 
returning  in  many  places,  butchered  their  adveriaries  at  Phials,  in  Co. 
tiSTH,  in  Meg  At  a,  in  Phi  las  i  a.  In  this  laft  place  they  killed  300  of 
the  people;  but  thefc  again  revolting,  killed  above  600  of  the  nobles,  and 
banifhed  the  reft;  lib.  xv.  p.  357.  In  Arcadia  1400  banifhed,  befides 
many  killed.  The  banifhed  retired  to  Sparta  and  to  Pallantium  :  the 
totrr  were  delivered  up  to  their  countrymen,  and  all  killed;  lib.  xv.  p.  373. 
Of  the  banilhcd  from  At  00s  and  Thebes,  there  were  509  in  the  Spartan 
A  a  army; 
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fions,  the  vanqui/hed party ,  reinforced  by  foreign  ajjijlanee, 
returned  back  into  their  country,  and  retorted fimilar  injuries 
on  their  unhappy  opponents71. — During  thefe  furious  agita- 
tions, no  more  refpett  was  paid  to  what  was  facred  than  to 
what  is  p  refine. — Secret  treachery  confpircd  with  open 
violence. — Even  the  principles  of  ajjajfmation  were  publicly 
avowed;  and  wretches  boafied  before  numerous  ajjcmblies, 
of  having  injldkujly  murdered  their  fellow-citizens*. 

In  the  intervals  of  thefc  violent  paroxyfms  of  party- 
rage,  private  quarrels  kept  the  flatc  in  perpetual  fer- 
mentation.— The  competitions  for  civil  offices,  for  mi- 
litary command,  tor  honours  at  religious  folemnitics,  or 
at  public  entertainments,  opened  an  ever-flowing  fource 
of  bitter  animoJityc. — Neighbours  were  commonly  at 

,-fmv;  id.  ;\  ;~4.  H  v  ::■  a  detail  of  the  mort  remarkable  of  Agatho- 
I'Lr.'ji'".'!;;!.'  ,":•:■::»  ;!.«.■  ume  au;h>.-r.  The  people  before  his  ufurpatiun 
h.:d  ba-V.'I  .\1  ('-0  r-'.v.  :  lb  xix.  p.  655.  Aftcrwaids  that  tyrant,  ia 
coiv.irmue  with  t'.ie  jK-'pie,  kilkd  ^coo  noble.*;,  and  baniihed  6eoc;  U, 
p.  647.  lie  killed  40:0  iH-J-;-!.-  it  Gill  a;  id.  p.  741.  By  Acathoclis's 
lr.itl.er  ?.  a.o  i:..:'.i.l:'..  :V.  m  S/n  ..ru-.>r  ;  lib.  xx.  p.  757.  The  inhabitants 
f.t"  /i'.-.'.-.TA,  to  tin.-  iv..i.."-ir  <f  4^,-,  c,  were  killed,  man,  woman,  and 
c'.iild  ;  and  will;  tuit-rc,  fi-r  the  f.iut  of  their  money;  1./.  p.  $02.  All  the 
ri-lat-i .ir-,  vV..  t'.tl.c,  brrrhc.*,  ihil-ircn,  grandfather,  of  hit,  Libv an  army, 
killil:  i./.  p.  803.  He  kilU-'i  ?rrc  exile:,  after  capitulation;  id.  p.  816. 
It  r.  t  >  be  ".nuuKtJ,  that  Acvnmt ;.  1  s  is  called  a  nun  of  great  fenfe  and 
courage,  .i:ul  i  •  nut  ti>  lie  f-ilpcc.-.d  of  vt.n.ton  cruelty,  contrary  to  the  maxims 
of  hi:  n{",c. Hlvi.. 

»  Diodor.  lib.  xv.  it  paflim.  b  LynV,  in  Agorat. 

«"  Lyfi.i;  in  hi-  Oration  relative  to  .1  .  on  Lx  rated  Olive. 
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variance.— Every  one  was  regarded  as  an  enemy,  who 
had  not  proved  himfelf  a  friend. — Hereditary  refentments 
were  tranfmitted  from  one  generation  to  another;  and 
the  feeds  of  difcord  being  fown  in  luch  abundance, 
yielded  a  never-failing  produce  of  libels,  invecYivcs,  and 
legal  profecutions a. 

The  principal  employment  of  Jix  thou  [mid  Athenian  el- 
tizens  eonjijled  in  deciding  lazv- fiats. — The  courts  of 
jufticc  were  fhut  on  the  holidays  b,  which  engroflcd  two 
months  in  the  year ;  fo  that  during  the  remaining  ten, 
the  judicial  office  occupied  a  number  of  perfons,  almofl 
equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  whole  community c. — Thcfe 

judges 

*  Idem  in  Alcibiad.     I  foe.  ibid. 

b  S:c  l.vfias  aga:ntt  tltc  Exch^ucr. 

*  When  I  meet  with  perfons  who  reproach  my  countrymen,  that  a  man 
wlarafr  a  whole  year  at  Athene  without  terminating  the  arlaiis  which  brought 
him  tlicre,  whether  it  dtj<ndi  on  the  fenate,  or  the  afilmbly  ot"  the  people,  I 
have  for  anf:vcr — That  the  folc  caufc  of  this  delay  is  the  immtnfc  Lumber  of 
affairs ;  and  fo  great  is  that  number,  that  Athena  is  not  capable  of  fending 
risem  all  back,  a^ain,  after  their  bufinch  is  concluded. 

And  how  can  the  Athenians  expedite  them  all?   bring  always  obliged  to 
celebrate  more  feftivals  than  any  other  Grecian  ltr.tes  (.md  on  thcfe  days  they 
love  not  much  time  to  bellow  on  otlier  afTa;r.;).     They  Ivve  afterwards  to  de- 
cide a  greater  number  of  civil  and  criminal  caufes  than  are  judged  in  all  the 
nftof  the  univcrfe;  bcfidts  this  the  knate  bcitows  much  attention  to  the  ftatc 
of  the  rJrurA.es  and  the  war  department.  Thofe  which  are  the  cunftant  cares  of 
aftitc,  fuch  as  attention  to  our  allies,  the  receipt  of  the  tributes,  the  care  of 
ibe  iickyards  and  marine  arfciuls,  as  well  as  what  1  elates  to  religion  and  its 
worihipt  occupy  a  confide r able  portion  of  tlvcir  time.     Ought  one  to  be  fur- 
piWitat  the  Athenians,  overwhelmed  with  fo  many  affairs,  cannot  tcrmi- 
Bit  thube  of  every  part  icuiar  ? 

Ana  Some 
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judges  determined  caufes  not  only  between  their  fellow- 
citizens,  but  between  the  different  fubje&s  of  the  re- 
public, who,  comprehended  under  the  various  names 
of  colonics,  allies,  or  tributary  ftatcs,  were  all  equally 
amenable  to  the  Athenian  tribunals8. — The  profits 
ariflng  from  courts  of  ju (lice  afforded  a  valuable  refourcc 
to  the  poorer  citizens  of  Athens b. — The  fees  to  which 

they 
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Some  reproach  us,  that  there  are  yet  ways  It  ft  to  terminate  their  affairs 
Athens,  ani  that  whoever  applies  to  the  fenate  or  the  people,  with  money  s 
his  hand,  will  never  be  put  off.  I  confefs,  by  this  method  they  nniih  many 
affairs  at  Athens,  and  that  if  more  of  the  foliators  pracTifcd  it,  more  buboes 
would  be  done.  But  I  know  well  bcfiJcs,  that  the  Athenians  will  not  fufir 
a  numbes  of  urgent  dccilions  to  be  fettled,  whatever  bribery  may  be  pnc. 
tiftd.— —X  EN  01' II  ON. 

a  The  populace  behold  with  joy  our  allies  coafting  to  Athens  to  prefer  tfadr 
numerous  accufations,  fur  in  thefc  ftatcs  they  hate  any  man  that  is  virtmna. 
The  Athenians  know  that  \\xc  fovereign  country  is  ncceflarily  odious  totk 
people  fuhjccUd\  and  that  if  they  fuffcr  in  the  ftatcs  the  rLh,  or  thofe  wbo 
through  other  mc.ms  fnffljs  /-crwer  to  aggrandifc  tlicmfclves,  the  empire  vf  fit 
Athenian  rtpubli  ivouid  nut  be  of  long  continuance.  It  is  for  THIS  RE.  A  sot  ' 
they  deprive  virtuous  men  of  their  property,  confiscate  their  clhtcs,  fend  then 
intocxil-,  and  even  deprive  them  of  life,  at  the  fame  time  they  encouraje 
and  applaud  wicked  men.  This  rcafon  is  given  by  the  way  of  apology  br  " 
Xenophos  !  | 

b  It  appears,  they  reproach  us  for  having  enacled  an  opprcflive  law,  n  ; 
obliging  our  allies  to  try  their  caufes  at  Aihns.  In  anfucr  to  this,  it  will  be  - 
proper  to  enumerate  all  the  advantages  which  refult  to  the  populace  of  Alhmm 
In  the  fint  place,  the  cluirgcs  of  thefe  fuirs  turn  immediately  to  their pr$t9 
and  they  receive,  during  the  courfe  of  the  year,  juftly  fpeaking,  a  daily  te» 
venue;  they  can,  moreover,  by  rhefc  means,  govern  all  the  confederate  ftatea, 
without  an  Athenian  ever  quitting  his  houfe,  or  putting  a  vcflfcl  to  fea,    They 

have 
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they  were  lawfully  entitled,  amounted  annually  to  an 
hundred  and  fifty  talents ;  the  bribes  which  they  received, 
probably  exceeded  that  fum;  and  both  united,  com- 
pofed  a  fixth  part  of  the  Athenian  revenues. — As  the 
far  greater  proportion  of  judges  among  that  litigious 
people  were  chofen  promifcuoufly  from  the  whole  body 
of  the  citizens,   they  excited  nothing  of  that  refpett 

kave  alio,  by  rhefc  proceedings  in  tlsc  tribunals,  an  of.portumty  cf  acquitting 
thofe  vcho  are  attached  to  them,  athl  /j  rut/;,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  who  are  of 
tht  opft/itt  p*trty.  But  if  the  allied  ihtci  had  each  of  them  their  tribunals  to 
decide  their  own  caufes,  as  they  bejr  with  impatience  the  yoke  which  we  im- 
pofe  on  them,  they  might  ufe,  perhaps,  the  lame  means  to  ruin  thofe  of  their 
citizens  *xho  are  mo/}  attached  to  the  people  of  Athens. 

It  will  be  proper  to  mention  here  nuny  other  advantages  which  accrue  to 
the  people,  from  the  nvecfliry  impofed  on  our  allies  to  judge  their  lega'  affairs 
at  Athens.  The  port  duty  which  they  levy  in  Pirca,  and  which  they  call  the 
hundredth  penny,  produces  confidcrably  to  the  date.  The  hire  of  houfes  and 
flavci  brings  in  great  profit  to  the  Athenians,  who  are  the  proprietors;  and 
thefe  voyages  of  our  allies  prove  very  advantageous  to  us ;  for  the  major  part  of 
our  allies  become  feamen,  and  arc  able  to  work  our  vefllls  as  foon  as  they  come 
on  bxird,  becaufe  they  are  continually  praclifing  the  art. 

If  the  allies  did  not  try  their  caufes  at  Athens,  they  would  only  know,  or 
refpedt,  thofe  of  the  Athenians  who  vifit  their  coait,  as  the  commanders  of  the 
corps  of  infantry,  thofe  of  the  gallies,  and  the  delegates  who  are  fent  to  them. 
N'w  each  citizen  of  our  allies  \r>  obliged  to  flatter,  and  conciliate  hirafclf  with 
all  the  fif-u/ace ;  for  he  forcfecs,  that  whether  he  has  a  caufe  at  iffuc,  or  means 
to  commence  one,  he  mull  come  to  decide  it  here,  not  by  certain  magistrates, 
but  by  all  the  people,  for  fuch  is  the  law  at  Athens.  He  is  obliged  to  acquaint 
each  Athenian  in  the  court,  to  folicit  him,  and  to  take  him  courtcoufly  by  the 
hand,  when  he  enters.  This  cuftom  has  very  much  contributed  to  render  our 
all.es,  much  more  than  they  other  wife  would  have  been,  the  real  flaves  of  the 
people  of  Athens.— Xk nop  hon 's  Defence  of  the  Athenians. 

*  which, 
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which,  in  moft  other  nations,  the  excrcife  of  judiciary 
power  naturally  commands. — Inftead  of  magistrates  ele- 
vated above  the  common  rank,  and  prepared  by  a  long 
courfe  of  laborious  education  for  the  honourable  func- 
tions to  which  they  arc  called,  the  Athenians  inverted 
pcrfons  in  the  mcancft  Jlation  of  lifcy  with  a  power  to 
explain  the  laws,  and  to  decide  qucjiions,  where  for- 
tune, life,  and  liberty,  were  at  Jlake. — Thefc 
judges  were  in  every  refpeft  on  a  level  with  thofc  whole 
differences  they  determined. — As  they  were  accu domed 
to  the  fame  manner  of  life,  and  engaged  in  the  fame 
occupations  or  amufements,  they  were  naturally  ani- 
mated by  fimilar  feelings,  and  a&uated  by  Jimilar  mo- 
tives.— Hence  the  Athenian  pleadings  wear  an  air  of 
peculiar  liberty ;  the  parties  defcend  into  fuch  particulars 
as  before  no  ordinary  tribunal  could  be  admitted;  and, 
exhibiting  their  fentiments  and  characlcr  without  dif- 
guifc  or  referve,  prefent  the  mod  intcrclling,  becaufe 
the  mod  genuine  picture,  of  the  manners  which  diftin- 
guifli  that  celebrated  age. — From  a  fuperficial  view  of 
this  judicial  information,  the  moft  authentic  fureiy  that 
can  poffibly  be  obtained,  it  will  appear  in  general,  that 
Greece  was  not  that  happy  country  which 
has  been  often  so  eloquently  described,  nor 

inhabited 
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fSHABITED  BY  THAT  GENEROUS  RACE  OF  MEN 
WHO   ROSE    SUPERIOR   TO   THE     LITTLE     PASSIONS' 

of  ordinary  mortals. — In  many  refpcdte  thofe 
fierce  republicans  differed  from  the  nations  with  which 
we  are  bed  acquainted;  but  in  many  particulars  alfo 
they  agreed. — The  amor  patriae  was  like  the  patriotifm 
a/ modern  times,  more  frequently  pretended  tJjan  real  ;  their 
public  fpirit,  hypocrify ;  and  while,  in  order  to  deceive  one 
another,  they  continually  talked  of  virtue  and  liberty,  they 
had,  at  bottom,  no  other  objeel  in  view,  in  all  their  civil 
cmtcjis,  but  private  intcrcjl  and  ambition a. 

Their  orations  enable  us  not  only  to  defcribe  the 

Athenian  character,  but  to  point  out  the  circumftances 

which  chiefly  contributed  to  form  it. — In  order  to  have 

a  more  complete  view  of  this  fubjedr,*  we  may  confider 

the  different  clafles    of   men    in   Athens  as   citizens, 

ftrangers,  and  flaves ;  and  examine  the  manners  which 

naturally  refulted  from  each  particular  condition. — In  a 

republic,    where   hereditary   honours   were   unknown, 

and  where  the  magiftrates,  appointed  by  lot,  or  elected 

by  fuifrage,  returned  at  the  year's  end  to  a  private  fla- 

tion,  diftinftion  of  ranks  could  only  be  founded,  either 

i  a  Sec  Lyfiai's  defence  of  a  citizen  accufed  of  deftroying  the  ancient  go- 

J         icnment. 
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on  the  perfonal  merit,  or  private  fortunes,  of  individuals. 
— Ancient  writers  continually  fpeak  of  the  rich  and  poor 
as  the  two  principal  divifions  in  the  flate. — They  formed 
indeed  two  dijlinft  parties*;  each  of  which  had  its  parti* 
cular  views  and  feparatc  inter ejis  — I  (hall  hereafter  have 
occafion  to  aflign  more  particularly  the  limits  of  Athe- 
nian fortunes;  it  is  fufficient  for  the  prefent  purpofe 
to  regard  thofc  as  rich,  whofc  eltates  yielded  the  nc- 
ceffary  comforts  of  life. — This  clafs  of  citizens,   as  well 
as  the  poorer  fort,  till  the  age  of  forty,   were  bound  bv 
the  duty  of  peifonal  fcrvicc  in  defence  of  the  republic. — 
When  relieved  from   this   opprcflivc   talk,   they  were 
loaded  with  the  ftill  fevcrer  burden  of  public  contribu- 
tions.— On  all  extraordinary  occaiions  they  were  .obliged 
to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  the  exchequer b:  it  was 
their  province  to  excrcifc  cvciy  public  office  attended 
with  cxpcnccr;    and  many  private  a&s  of  gencrofity 
were  rather  extorted  from  them,  than  foiicited,  by  thofc 

*  The  Athenians  never  fufcrcd  any  one  to  ridicule,  in  their  comedies,  tie 
mafs  of  the  f-toj '-.V,  or  lpe.ii-w  difoeipcetmliy  of  ihem,  K»r  they  cannot  bear  to  be 
latirilcd  tht*rj\!vff.  Hut  they  ai:tl:ori/.e,  what  d.d  I  fay  ?  they  excite  the 
comic  actors  to  difplay  their  humour  in  whit  particular  they  pleafe,  asther 
know  the  object  of  their  irony  will  be,  not  a  nun  of  the  popular  part)-,  or 
of  the  lower  clafs  of  the  Athenian;,  but  a  rich  citizen  of  a  good  and  mblt 
family. X  t  s  o  p  h  o  s . 

b  Ifocntes  on  reforming  the  government  of  Athens. 

c  Xcnophon.  dc  repub.  Athcn. 

who 
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who  flood  in  need  of  their  afliftance1. — When  called  a 
fccond  time  to  the  performance  of  the  fame  duties  which 
lad  already  half  ruined  their  fortunes*  no  argument,  how 
veil  foevcr  it  might  be  founded,  and  with  whatever  art 
t  might  be  urged,  was  fufficient  to  excufe  them. — They 
rare  compelled  cither  to  fubmit  to  the  talk,  which  their 
xnmtrymen  had  impofed,  or  to  exchange  their  cftates 
with  fuch  as  offered  to  undertake  itb. 

Amidft  tkefe  oppreflive  regulations,  two  circumftances 
were  fitted  to  give  peculiar  uneafmefs. — If  the  money 
required  of  the  rich  had  been  employed  either  for  the 
relief  of  the  diftreffed,  or  for  the  general  intereft  of  the 
community,  good  citizens  might  have  confoled  them- 
fclves  by  the  profpeft  .of  public  benefits  for  the  lofs  of 
private  fortune. — But  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  equip  a 
fleet,  to  levy  foldicrs,  to  portion  the  daughters  of  the 
poor,  or  to  employ  their  fons  in  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, that  the  heavieft  contributions  were  demanded c. 
~A  man  might  have  performed  all  thefe  generous  offices, 
without  being  entitled  to  the  public  approbation. — When 
an  accufation  was  brought  again/1  him  by  thofe  who  envied 

1  Lyfus  concerning  the  goods  of  Ariftoph. 
k  Koc.  ibid. 
:  c  Lynas  concerning  the  goods  of  Ariftoph. 

>  B  b  bis 
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his  profpcrity*  ond  when  his  liberty  and  life  were  in  danger, 
he  foliated  in  vain  the  protection  of  his  judges ,  unlcfs  be 
could  dtjeribe  his  magnificence  in  religious  ftflivals,  in  thea- 
trical enter tainmcntSy  in  flows  and  figured  dances  exhibited 
for  the  amufement  of  the  people*. — The  [urns  laid  out  fir 
thefe  extuivagant  purpofes  were  the  mofl  profitably  expended  \ 
arid  for  thefe  alone ,  he  had  teafpn  to  expert  the  hi gheft  re- 
turns of  favour  h. 

*  Lyfias  in  defence  of  a  citizen  atcufid  of  bribery. 

b  In  order  tu  recommend  his  client  to  the  favour  of  the  people,  Dr.xos* 
tiikni:1.  enumerates  .ill  the  fums  he  Li.l  expended.  When  X%ir,y*'%  3C  minas} 
Upon  a  ch'  rus  of  men  20  minas  ;  «is-«7i'^iyir*i:»  8  nrna:* ;  aiS^a?;  yj-ryn, 
50  minas;  xl-xXixm  X°\"*»  3  minus  ;  Si\cn  timcj,  tiicrarxh,  where  he  ipem 
6    talents :   Taxes,    omc   30  minas,  another  t'.mc    40  ;  jyuwyn^n,  It 
mina* ;  */_'■*'/&  vmcixto  x*r>,   15  mir.a-.  ;  jco,u;£c<c  X'jty**'  JS  rnirw:; 
ia>f(»^»r»»:  aytitizizt  7  ir.ir.as  ;  T^ir^n  «/uiXX9/ut>2^,   1  5  minas  :  sf/qdutftc, 
30    mina*  :   In  the  whole  tin  talent*    3S  minas. — An  iir.mcnll-  !"■  im  f«r  oa 
At  it  1.  si  \n  fortune,    ar.'.\    what    alone  w>c.ld   be   cliccmcJ    great  richs, 
Ot.it.  2C. —  It  ii  true,  he  fry-,  the  law  .lid  n-A  oMigt  him  ubfilutely  to  be  a:  to 
much  ex  pen*  :■,   not  above  a  :'( i.;'th. — But    without  the  favour  of  the  people, 
no  body  vr./«  j\  miuh  <»r. /•«/«' ;  and  ti.i:-.  w.r.  the  only  miy  to  gain  it, — Sec  far* 
thcr,  Or.U.  24.  dt  f*f>.  Jiatu. — In  anuthcr  p!:ue,  he  introduces  a  fpnker,  nb» 
fay.  tlu:  l.c  had  fj'.nt  his  v.  hole  fortune,  ami  an  imir.cnfc  one,  eighty  talents, 
for  the  people. — Onit.  25.  Jc  f./ob.  1'!vani:k:. — The  /uit;u9»,  or  ftrangen, 
find,  fays  he,  if  they  do  not  contribute  lankly  enough  to  the  people's  fancy, 
that  they   ha\e  rcah-n  to  ref-ent  it. — Orjt.  30.   antra  Phil. — You  may  fee 
with  wh.-t  caio  Di.mo:,  iiunm  difplay;  his  expenses  of  this  nature,  when  he 
p-iads  for  h-mSill'  de  wo'tJ  ;  and  how  lu  rx.rveiates  Miuias's  iVmginefs  in 
this  par.icu'ar.  in  hi->  accuf  ition  of  thar  criminal.— All  this,  by  the  by.  is  a 
rn.tr k  r.f.t  I'trv  mi /uitous  judicature :  And  yet  the  At  11  knians  valued  them- 
fehes  on  having  the  n.fjl  legal  and  regular  admimjiration  of  any  people  in 
(jK.cjlcl. — Hume. 

But 
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But  with  regard  to  the  money  which  he  had  bccrt 
ordered  to  contribute  for  the  defence  of  the  (late,  he  had 
no  fecurity  that  it  fliould  ever  be  applied  for  this  bene-* 
ficial  purpofc* — The  rapacity  nf  the  trcafurcrs*  was  as  un- 
founded* as  the  injuflice  of  the  public  was  intolerable.— The 
latter  was  open  and  avowed,  and  the  citizens  were  fo 
well  accuftomed  to  it,  that  they  began  to  con  fide  r  it  in 
the  fame  light  with  ficknefs,  old  rage,  or  any  other  na- 
tural calamity b. — The  embezzlement  of  their  magijlrates% 
indeed^  they  bore  not  with  equal  patience. — This  is  always 
fpoken  of  with  great  warmth  and  indignation. — But 
reiterated  complaints  could  not  correal  the  il if  order. — The 
only  confolation  left,  was  that  thofe  rapacious  dema- 
gogues, after  they  had  fufficiently  enriched  thcmfclvcs 
by  the  plunder  of  their  country,  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity be  plundered  in  their  turn,  and  baniihed,  perhaps, 
or  put  to  death c. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  irregularity  of  the  Athe- 
nian tribunals ;  and  the  rich  were  the  ordinary  victims 
of  their  injufticc. — Thefe  corrupt  aflemhlies  were  lia- 
ble to  every  fpecics  of  undue  influence. — The  parties 

■  Lyfi.K  in  defence  of  a  citizen  accufej  of  htibcry. 

k  Lyfus  again  ft  the  exchequer  >' 

c  0»:;on  a^.iiull  Ergocks,  in  the  Life  of  Lyfus. 

B  1)2  came 
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came  into  court  attended  by  their  friends,  relations,  and 
fomctimes  by  almoft  all  thofe  of  the  feme  ward  or  dif 
tri£*:  they  endeavoured  to  fcducc,  when   they  could 
not  intimidate  \   perjury  and   falfe  witncfles  were  ex- 
tremely frequent b ;  and  while  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
ufcd  every  diflionourable  art  for  accomplifhing  their  dc- 
figns,  the  judges  gave  loofe  reins  to  the  mofl  dif  orderly  faf- 
Jions. — They  were  biafled  by  particular  affeftions  or  per- 
fonal  refentments ;  guided  by  the  capricious  fury  of  the 
vulgar,  they  punijhed  with  uncommon  rigour  the  criminals 
who  were  ft y'i  brought  before  them  ;   when  their  rage  began 
tofubfide,  they  afterwards  became  as  weakly  companionate, 
as  they  had  been  before  nnjufly  fever  e ;  they  relented  of  their 
cruelty 9  Mid  allowed,  perhaps,  the  accomplices  efthefcubsm 
they  had  already  coiulcmncd,  orfuch,  at  leafl,  as  were  trial 
fit  the  fame  crimes,  to  efape  unpunifJycd 'c . 

By  the  irregular  adminiftration  of  jufticc  between 
one  man  and  another,  property  was  rendered  foprecarim% 
that  the  poffeflion  of  it  could  nofcafford  any  confidcrable 
enjoyment. — Bur  it  was  always  attended  with  extreme  in- 
convenience. — 'I 'lie  wealthy  man  lay  at  the  mercy  of  every 
invidious  accutr  who  might  traduce  his  charafter,  and 

a  Liic  of  LyfiA-i.  b  Lyfias  concerning  the  goods  of  Ariftoph. 

c  Lyfus,  ibid,  ct  paflira. 

arraign 
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arraign  hit  conduct. — Before  he  entered  on  the  different 
offices*  which  he  was  obliged  to  undertake,  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  behaviour,  public  and  private,  was  care* 
fully  examined  by  his  country*. — After  he  had  executed 
thefe  offices,  he  was  called  to  ajlritl  account  of  his  adrai- 
niftration  ;  and,  till  he  had  fatisficd  his  judges  in  that 
particular,  he  could  neither  alienate,  nor  remove,  any 
part  of  his  fortune ;  he  could  not  travail  into  foreign 
countries  ;  and  the  lofs  of  liberty  was  added  to  complete 
the  fum  of  his  misfortunes b. — It  was  difputed  at  Athens, 
not  without  rcafon,  whether  the  condition  of  the  rich  or 
fczr  was  the  moft  difagrceable ;  and  general  opinion  gave 
h  agci^Jl  the  rich,  though  they  thcmfclvcs,  from  the 
avarice  natural  to  man,  were  often  unwilling  to  be  di- 
vetted  of  thofe  pcfieflions  which  only  cxpofed  them  to 
innumerable  hardships c. 

When  we  confider  the  unhappy  fituation  of  this  clafi* 
of  citizens,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  bore  any 
linccrc  affc&ion  to  the  government  under  which  they 
lived. — They  found  it  neccflary.  indeed,  to  affume  the 
appearance,  and  to  employ  the  cant,  of  patriotifm,  on 
all  public  occafions. — "  The  fureft  revenue  of  the  ftatc 

»  J.yfi.1:  a^.iinlV  F.varulor.  b  JF.fchincs  in  Ctcfiphont. 

c  Xcnoplioti.  Symp-il. 

8  confab 
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is  proved  that,  under  wtf/V/?  pretences,  he  frequently  ex- 
torted money  from  the  Athenian  allies. — Ergocles, 
his  friend,  who  had  aflifted  him  in  re-eftabliftiing  the 
democracy,  and  who  had  been  an  accomplice  in  many  of 
his  crimes,  was  impeached  by  Lysias,  tried  by  the 
Athenian  aflembly,  and  condemned  to  death,  after 
being  ftripped  of  the  immenfe  fum  of  thirty  talents, 
which  he  had  amaffed  byinjuftice*. — Thrasybulus, 
by  dying  abroad,  efcaped  a  fimilar  profecution,  which 
would  probably  have  terminated  in  as  difagreeable  a  pu- 
nifhment. 

Few  Athdnians  have  been  more  generally  admired 
than  Theramenes,  who  died  rather  than  concur  in 
the  meafurcs  of  the  thirty  tyrants b. — Xekophok  re- 
cords his  fayings  in  his  laft  moments,  when  he  difplaycd 
an  alacrity  and  firmnefc  of  mind  which  deferve  not  to  be 
found  in  any  character  that  is  not  truly  virtuous. — But 
the  punifhment  of  Theramenes,  we  are  allured,  was 
juflly  inflicted. — He  overturned  the  democracy ;  betrayed . 
his  country  to  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  he  is  accufed  of 
breach  of  friend/hip,  of  perfidy,  and  of  murder  c.— After 

a  Sec  Lyfias  againft  Ergocles  in  the  life  of  Lyfias. 

b  Sec  introduction  to  the  orations  againft  Agoratus  and  Era  toft  hencs. 

c  Lyfias  againft  Eratofthcncs. 

thefe 
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thde  patriots  of  the  firft  magnitude,  it  is  unneceffary  to 
mention  more  obfcure  names ; — to  infift  on  the  inhu- 
manity of  Theomnestus,  the  injuftice  of  Evander, 
the  treachery  of  the  younger  Alcibiades,  the  rapacity 
of  Philocrates,  the  cruelty  of  Philo  a ;  all  of  whom, 
though  they  pretended  to  the  highejl  political  virtue ',  and 
afplred  to  the  firft  offices  of  date,  were  convicled  of  crimes, 
wbicby  in  any  modern  country  of  Europe,  would  havefub- 
jecled  them  to  an  infamous  death. 

If  fuch  was  the  chara&er  of  too  many  of  thofe  who 
were  ftyled  the  better  fort  of  people  b,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pedited that  their  inferiors  in  rank  and  fortune  fhould 
have  behaved  more  honourably. — The  greater  part  of  the 
Athenian  citizens  were  reduced  to  extreme  indigence0. 
— Although  landed  property  was  divided  among  more 
proprietors  in  Greece  than  in  any  modern  country,  yet 
five  thoufand  citizens  of  Athens  are  f aid  to  have  enjoyed  no 
immoveable  fofjejpons. — Deftitute  of  patrimony  or  income, 

*  Tbc  orations  of  Lyfias,  paffira.  b  Xenoph.  Dc  Repub.  Athen. 

c  There  is  no  (tate  where  perfonal  freedom  is  more  tolerated  than  at 
Athens,  both  to  (laves  and  ftrangers.  It  is  not  permitted  here  to  beat  a  (lave, 
nor  will  he  even  give  way  to  you  on  the  road  for  you  to  pafs.  I  will  (hew 
the  fittrce  of  this  local  cuftom.  If  the  law  fuffered  a  free  man  to  beat  a  (lave, 
a  (hanger,  or  a  freed  man,  he  might  lay  violent  hands  on  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
Ukmg  him  fir  ajlxve  j  for  here  the  populace  are  not  Setter  habited  than  the 
Jbnrs  or  ftrangers  j  they  have  no  exterior  diftinclion.—Z?.  k  o  r  h  on. 

C  c  fufficient 


fufficicnt  to  procure  the  means  of  a  decent  fubfiftencer 
they  were  too  lazy  to  acquire  them  by  their  own  induftry, 
—Many  led  a  liftlefs  infignificant  life,  fauntering  about 
the  public  places,  inquiring  after  news,  fatisfied  with  the 
gleanings  of  profit  to  be  picked  up  in  the  courts  ofjufHce,  or 
with  the  wretched  fubflftence  allowed  them  by  the  treafury 
—Their  drefs  was  frequently  fo  mean  and  dirty,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  dijlinguifh  them  font  JIavcs*.—"  And  bow  is 
it  pojfible"  addsIsocRATES,  "  that  thofe  who  are  deprived 
of  the  common  neccjfaries  of  life,  fhould  give  tbemfelves  any 
trouble  about  the  government?" — We  find,  accordingly, 
that  they  were  exceedingly  ill-qualified  for  executing 
thofe  offices  with  which  they  were  too  often  entrufted. 
—As  they  had  in  a  great  meafure  engrafted  the  adminif- 
tration  of  jufticc,  it  was  not  uncommon  at  Athens  to 
bribe  the  clerks  employed  in  tranferibing  the  laws  of 
Solon,    to  abridge,  interpolate,   and  corrupt  them.— 
What  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  fuch  a  grofe  device  fre- 
quently fuccecdcd ;  nor  was  the  artifice  difcovercd  until 
the  parties  came  into  court  with  contradidtory  laws*. 

This  loivcjl  clafs  of  Athenian  citizens,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  Ifocratesc,  was  by  far  the  raoft  numerous, 

*  Xcnoph.  dc  repub.  Athen.  *  Life  of  Lyfias. 

«  Oration  on  reforming  the  Government  of  Athens. 
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endeaonmnd  to  alleviate  the  mifery  of  their  condition  by  a 
very  criminal  confolation. — They  perfecuted  their  fuperiors, 
bani/hed  them  their  country  y  confifcated  their  e/lates,  and 
behaved  with  unexampled  licentioufnefs  in  the  public  ajfem- 
Hies*. — It  has  been  faid,  that  though  they  were  entitled 
to  the  firft  offices  of  ftate,  they  feldom  attempted  to  ob- 
tain them  \— But  this  obfervation  is  only  true  when 
confined  to  offices  attended  with  expence. — When  any  pro- 
fa  could  be  reapedy  they  were  ever  ready  to  grafp  it. — The 
management  of  the  exchequer  was  the  mod  lucrative 
employment  in  the  republic  ;  and  to  be  entrufted  with 
this  charge,  was  the  high  ambition  of  all  the  popular  de- 
magogues.—Yet  we  have  a  lift  of  treafurers,  regularly 
fucceeding  one  another,  who  were  raifed  to  this  confi- 
dential office  from  the  meaneft  ranks  in  life. — Low  cun- 
ning andnoijy  impudence  elevated  Eucrates,  a  feller  of 
wool,  to  this  important  Jlation. — He  was  fucc ceded  by  Ly- 
sicles,  a  dealer  in  cattle  y  who  excelled  him  in  thefe  ac- 
eompli/hments. — Hyperbolus,  a  maker  of  lamps,  adding 
profligate  debauchery  to  bis  other  eminent  qualities,  was 
taken  into  high  favour 4  but  every  competitor  gave  way  to 
the  matchlefs  effrontery  and  bare-faced  lies  of  Cleou,  a 

*  liberates  00  the  Peact,  *  L'Efprit  des  Loix,  b.  i. 
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fufficicnt  to  procure  the  means  of  a  decent  fubfttenee, 
they  were  too  lazy  to  acquire  them  by  their  own  induftry* 
—Many  led  a  Ufllefs  injignificant  life,  fauntering  about 
the  public  places,  inquiring  after  news,  fatisfied  with  the 
gleanings  of  profit  to  be  picked  up  in  the  courts  ofjufhce,  or 
with  the  wretched  fubflftence  allowed  them  by  the  (reafury 
—^Their  drefs  was  frequently  fo  mean  and  dirty,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  difiingui/h  them  fom  JIaves\—"  And  how  is 
it  pojible"  addsIsoCRATES,  "that  tbofc  who  are  deprived 
of  the  common  nccejjaries  of  life,  fhould  give  themf elves  any 
trouble  about  the  government?" — We  find,  accordingly, 
that  they  were  exceedingly  ill-qualified  for  executing 
thofe  offices  with  which  they  were  too  often  entruftci 
— As  they  had  in  a  great  meafure  engroffed  the  adminif- 
tration  of  jufticc,  it  was  not  uncommon  at  Athens  ta 
bribe  the  clerks  employed  in  transcribing  the  laws  of 
Solon,    to  abridge,  interpolate,   and   corrupt  them.— 
What  is  (till  more  extraordinary,  fuch  a  grofe  device  fre- 
quently fucceeded ;  nor  was  the  artifice  difcovercd  until 
the  parties  came  into  court  with  contradidtory  laws*. 

This  lowe/l  clafs  of  Athenian  citizens,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  liberates0,  was  by  far  the  mod  numerous, 

*  Xcnoph.  dc  repub.  Athen.  *  Life  of  Lyfias. 
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ieavmend  H  alleviate  the  mifery  of  their  condition  by  a 
y  criminal  confutation. — They  perfecuted  their  fuperiors, 
\ifbed  them  their  country  y  confifcated  their  cjlates,  and 
aved  with  unexampled  licentioufnefs  in  the  public  ajfem- 
■j*.— It  has  been  faid,  that  though  they  were  entitled 
the  firft  offices  of  ftate,  they  feldom  attempted  to  ob* 
i  them  \— But  this  obfervation  is  only  true  when 
ifined  to  offices  attended  with  expence. — When  any  pro- 
could  be  reapedy  they  were  ever  ready  to  grafp  it.  — The 
nagement  of  the  exchequer  was  the  mod  lucrative 
ployment  in  the  republic  ;  and  to  be  entrufted  with 
I  charge,  was  the  high  ambition  of  all  the  popular  de- 
gqgues.— Yet  we  have  a  lift  of  treafurers,  regularly 
oeeding  one  another,  who  were  raifed  to  this  confi- 
itial  office  from  the  meaneft  ranks  in  life. — Low  cun- 
£  andnoijy  impudence  elevated  Eucrates,  a  feller  of 
o/,  to  this  important  JIation. — He  was  fucceeded  by  L  Y- 
L£t,  a  dealer  in  cattle y  who  excelled  him  in  thefe  ac- 
tpli/hments. — Hyperbolus,  a  maker  of  lamps,  adding 
fBgate  debauchery  to  his  other  eminent  qualities,  was 
en  into  high  favour  \  but  every  competitor  gave  way  to 
?  matchlcfs  effrontery  and  bare-faced  lies  of  Cleou,  a 

*  Ifocntes  on  the  Peace  b  L'Efprit  des  Loix,  b.  1. 
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currier,  and  the  fin  of  a  man  who  had  hng  exereifid  the 
fame  liberal  proffjjizm  K — It  appears,  therefore,  that  al- 
though the  Athenians  were  fometimes  directed  by  the 
Jufticc  of  an  Aristides,  the  abilities  of  a  Pericles,  or 
the  virtue  of  a  Phocion,  they  more  frequently  liftened 
to  men  of  an  oppofite  charaQer b. — The  mofl  turbulent^ 
diffffIuMt  and  licentious t  cvmmvnly  prevailed  in  the  affembfy; 
and  fpecious  qualities  carried  off  the  rewards  due  iv  real 
merit, — Isocrates*  allures  us  of  the  fa£t ;  and  Xeno- 
p hon  "  afLrms,  that  it  is  pcrfc&ly  agreeable  to  the  na- 
ture and  principles  of  the   Athenian  conftitution*.— 

From 


*  Ariftoph*  Eqiiit.  ct  Vefp. 

h  I  can  pofitivcly  affrrt,  fays  Zeiiaphun,  thnt  the  people  of  Athem  krarveij 
well  who  are  thi  \ji  rur>iis,  and  who  are  the  factious  citizens ;  but  from  da 
knowlcJfit  it  refit  Its,  that  duty  attach  thcmfclves  more  to  thufcTrfofuittkem&foa. 
they  know  arc  at  tfitirJ;JfefiiIt  however  grea:  their  roguery.  They  thoroughly  de- 
left ever)'  one  who  jyiflcfles  virtuous  fentimcot*,  as  they  are  pcrfuaded  the  vir- 
tue of  their  ftUuw  citizens  (far  from  being  advantageous)  will  be  prejudicial  to 
thtm,  Jf  thry  protected  the  rmUrratf  men,  they  ftrengthened  a  party  the  wa/t 
*ff°fite  to  thi  ir  projects.  For  in  any  flate  they  are  not  men  of  the  rooft  a- 
t mpl.-ity  cViar.^Ur  who  favour  popular  (.sprite;  on  the  contrary,  they  uefbp- 
portcd  Ly  thefc  wbt  arc  the  mzji  jU&iettt.  Audi  it  is  natural  each  have  a  kind 
of  fympathy  of  aiti-jo,  and  the  fame  principle*  bind  them  to  each  other. 

c  Oration  on  reforming  the  Government  of  Athens, 

4  De  Rqiub.  Athcn. 

*■  Put  the  populace  are  never  fwlkitmu  to  obtain  thofc  important  traploy- 
jnsntii  ov  whkh  »lej*nd  the  fuk  fafery  of  the  Republic,  ot  that  would  thieatea 
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From  the  manners  of  tbofe  elefted  into  the  firft  offices, 
we  may  difcover  the  general  character  of  the  ele&ors. 
— It  was  a  compound  of  cruelty,  fraud,  drunkennefs,  de- 
bauchery, and  every  vice  degrading  to  human  nature  *. 

The  moft  miferable  and  mod  numerous  clafs  of  inha- 
bitants in  Athens,  were  the  slaves.— Thefe  were 
treated  with  great  feverity  in  all  the  Grecian  republics. 
— Deprived  of  every  privilege  belonging  to  them  as  men, 
they  were  punifhed,  infulted,  and  tormented,  at  the  will 
of  a  capricious  mailer.— It  was  even  cuftomary  to  afffift 
them  with  wanton  and  unprovoked  cruelty,  and  to  fub- 
je&  them,  without  any  offence  on  their  part,  to  (tripes 
and  blows  ;  that  every  fpark  of  ingenuous  nature  being 
extinguiftied,  they  might  be  the  better  fitted  for  fub- 
mining  to  an  entire  and  unreferved  obedience. 

Such  was  their  general  treatment  over  all  Greece ;  but 
at  Sparta  it  was  ftill  more  intolerable. — As  the  citi- 

it  with  any  danger,  whether  thefe  employs  are  lucrative  or  burthenfome ; 
there  are  no  perfons  among  the  moft  numerous  clafs  of  the  people,  who  think 
they  have  intereft  enough  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  different  corps  of  in- 
fantry or  cavalry  j  all  of  them  know  perfectly  well,  that  it  is  their  intereft 
not  to  interfere  in  thefe  eftablifiiments,  but  to  refign  them  to  more  confiderable 
citizens:  at  the  fame  timet  there  are  none  but  will  endeavour  to  procure  the 
other  principal  employment  s  in  the  Republic •,  from  which  they  may  derive  emdu- 
pent,  ami  make  their  private  fortune.— X  EN  o  p  h  on  . 

•  See  Lyfus  againft  Simon.    Wound  from  Malice  aforethought,  &c. 
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zens  of  that  republic,  when  unemployed  in  war  or  poll* 
iical  affairs,  wholly  addicted  themfelves  to  hunting  and 
other  amufements,  the  ground  was  cultivated,  and  all 
mechanical  profeffions  exercifed,  by  Haves  only. — Thefc 
increafed  to  fuch  a  pitch,  as  to  become  formidable  to  the 
Aatc. — Hence  they  were  watched  with  uncommon  at- 
tention, and  murdered  by  way  of  fport,  or  to  inure  the 
young  Spartans  to  blood  \  and  when  any  danger  feemed  to 
arife  from  them,  butchered  by  tboufands,  in  a  manner  in 
/hocking  to  be  defcribed*. — The  condudt  of  the  Atheni- 
ans with  regard  to  their  flaves  was  reckoned  more  gentle 
than  that  of  any  of  their  neighbours. — Demosthekei 
afferts,  that  it  was  better  to  be  a  (lave  in  Athens,  than  a 
denizen  in  many  other  republics k. — But  this  is  fpoken 
like  an  orator ;  for  he  allows  that  his  countrymen  com- 
monly preferred  the  evidence  of  flaves,  which  was  al- 
ways extorted  by  torture,  as  a  more  infallible  method  of 
difcovering  the  truth,  than  the  teftimony  of  freemen c. 
— Lysias  frequently  takes  notice  of  the  fame  barbarous 
practice.— The  Athenian  citizens  were  fond  of  wearing 
long  bairy  which  was  therefore  forbidden  to  flaves. — Tbefe 
unhappy  men  were  depreffed  by  every  other  mortifying  dif- 

„  *  Plut.  in  Lycurj;.  *  Philip.  II. 

«  In  Onher. 
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tinflioH,  treated  as  creatures  of  em  inferior  jpecies,  and 
night  he  ufed,  as  Lysias  affirms,  in  any  manner  thatfeemed 
good  to  their  majiers  \ — Such  was  the  boafted  gentlenefe 
of  the  Athenian  inftitutions;  and  the  effaSh  of  them  on 
the  chara&cr  of  mafiers  and  Jlaves  were  equally  pernici- 
ous.—-The  former,  being  accuftoraed  to  treat  with  fe- 
tere  harflinefe  thofe  who  were  fubjeft  to  their  autho- 
rity, could  not  be  expefted  to  entertain  very  humane 
fcntiments  for  their  fellow-citizens.  The  latter,  ex- 
pofed  as  they  were  to  continual  indignities,  and  degraded 
below  the  condition  of  human  nature,  became  infenfible 
to  every  manly  feeling ;  and,  governed  by  hatred,  refent- 
ment,  malice,  and  all  the  worft  paffions  incident  to  the 
human  frame,  "  they  were  always  more  defuous  of  6b» 
taining  liberty  by  the  deftra&ion  of  their  mailers,  than 
by  the  merit  of  their  own  fcrvicesb." — Hence  the 

MANNERS  OF  THE  WHOLE  NATION  WERE  TAINTED 
WITH  A  SAVAGE  FEROCITY,  OF  WHICH  IT  IS  NOT 
EASY,  IN  THE  PRESENT  AGE,  TO  FORM  AN  IDEA: 
AND  EVEN  THE  BEST  GREEK  WRITERS,  INFECTED 
BY    THE    GENERAL    CONTAGION,   DESCRIBE    WITH   A, 

*  Wound  from  Malice  aforethought. 

h  Life  of  Lyfias.    Lyfias's  Oration  relative  to  a  confecrated  dive. 
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CALM,  UNFEELING  INDIFFERENCE,  SUCH  ATROCIOU* 
BARBARITIES  AS  OUGHT  NATURALLY  TO  EXCITE 
HORROR. 

The  hofpitality  of  ancient  times,  which  was  deemed 
fo  important  a  virtue  by  private  families  *,  was  little  re- 
garded by  the  public.  —The  Jlrangers  who  refided  in 
Athens,  though  extremely  numerous,  were  reduced  to 
a  condition  nearly  refembling  that  of  emancipated  Haves. 
— Poffefled  of  perfonal  freedom,  they  enjoyed  no  poli- 
tical or  civil  rights. — They  had  a  patron  indeed,  who  de* 
fended  them  from  the  injuries  of  others,  but  who  was 
entitled  to  much  deference  and  refpeft,  and  to  many 
important  fervices,  in  return  for  the  afiiftance  which  he 
afforded. — If  they  negle&ed  to  perform  thefe  fervices, 
their  patron  withdrew  his  protcclion ;  in  confequence  of 
which i  their  whole  property  was  confifcated  to  the  Athenian 
republic  b. — Befidcs  this  misfortune,  which  frequently 
befel  them,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  ten  drachmas  c  an- 
nual! to  the  exchequer ;  and  if  they  failed  in  making  this 
acknowledgment  at  the  appointed  time,  they  were  im- 
mediately fold  as  slaves  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue '. 

a  Aul.  Gcll.  lib.  v.  c.  13.  b  Lyfias  againft  Philo. 

c  Hdychius.  4  Dcmofthea.  Orat.  1.  in  Ariilogit. 
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fcfore  this  a&ually  took  place,  they  were,  in  one  ma* 
trial  point,  on  the  fame  footing  with  thofe  fubje&ed 
adomeftic  fervitude. — Strangers,  as  well  i&Jlaves,  were 
able  to  be  put  to  the  queftion,  and  to  have  their  evi- 
ence  extorted  by  torture*. — As  foreigners  were 
Qore  numerous  in  Athens  than  in  any  other  of  the 
jrecian  dates,  it  is  probable,  that  every  where  elfe  they 
fere  treated  ftill  more  rigoroufly ;  and  the  fituation  of 
sites,  we  may  fuppofe,  was  ft  ill  more  miferable  than 
that  of  other  Grangers. — Hence  the  continual  lamenta- 
tions of  thofe  who  are  in  danger  of  banifhment ;  a  penalty 
'bought  equal  to  death  it/elf*. — Hence  likewife  we  may 
)bferve  the  rigour  of  the  Grecian  laws,  particularly 
the  Ostracism,  which  prevailed  not  only  in  Athens, 
nit  in  all  the  democratical  ftatesc. — By  this  in/litution9 
my  citizen  deemed  formidable  on  account  of  his  power,  his 
riches,  or  bis  eloquence,  might  be  banifhed  during  ten  years, 
and  reduced,  of  courfe,  to  the  wretched  condition  above 
dtfcribtd'. 

The  wealth  of  individuals;  in  all  the  ltates  of  Greece, 
was  extremely  inconfiderable,  when  compared  with  the 

>  Lyfias  againft  Simon.  b  Lytias,  paflirn. 

«  Ariftot.  Polit.  lib.  UL  c  13.  *  Plut.  in  Vit.  Ariftid. 
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opulence  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Europe.— The 
narrow  circumftances  of  the  Athenians  afford  fufficient 
evidence  of  the  exceffive  poverty  of  their  neighbours. — 
Solon  divided  his  fellow-citizens  into  four  claffes*.— 
Thofe  of  the  firft  poflefled  as  much  land  as  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  produce  annually   five  hundred  medimni*  of 
grain ;   the  eftates  of  the  fecond  produced  three  hun- 
dred ;  thofe  of  the  third,  two  hundred ;  and  the  loweft 
clafc  were  cither  entirely  deftitute  of  immoveable  pro- 
perty, or  poflefled  fuch  fmall  (hares  of  land  as  were  of 
very  inconfiderable  value. — In  the  time   of  Lysias, 
there  were  no  lefs  than  five  thoufend  citizens  who  had 
no  landed  eftates c;  and  the  farms  cultivated  by  othen 
could'  not  afford  them  any  better  fubfiftence  than  thai 
of  the  meaneft  cottagers d.— The  income  indeed  of  a 
few  great  families  much  exceeded  what  was  neceflary, 
by  the  regulations  of  Solon,  to  conftitute  them  of  the 
firft  clafs. — But  even  the  richeft  Athenians  were  by  do 
means  poflefled  of  what  would  be  at  prefent  deemed  a 
magnificent  fortune. — The  eftate  of  Conon,  who  had 

a  Plut.  in  Solon.  b  Thirteen  med'tmm  are  e^ual  to  fourteen  bulbdi, 

c  Lyfus.  «*  Lyfus  againft  the  Exchequer. 
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been  employed  in  many  fucceftful  expeditions  againft 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  exceeded  not  9000I. 
—That  of  Nicophemus,  whicli  the  Athenians  were 
at  great  pains  to  appropriate  for  the  public  fervidfe, 
fcarcely  amounted  to  4000I. — Hipponious,  who  is 
called  by  Xenophon*  and  by  Ifocratesb  the  richcft 
of  die  .Greeks,  was  not  worth  38,0001.,  admit- 
ting the  computation  of  thofe  who  had  an  interefl:  to 
exaggerate  his  wealth.— And  even  the  fplendid  Alcibi- 
▲des,  whofe  magnificence  is  fo  highly  extolled  by  all 
Greek  writers,  was  never  mafter  of  ao,oool. c — Although 
we  mate  allowance,  therefore,  for  the  high  value  of  money 
in  ancient  times,  we  mujljlill  entertain  a  very  mean  idea  of 
Grecian  opulence.— The  wealthy  few  enjoyed  but  moderate 
fortunes,  while  by  far  the  greater  fart  lived  in  very  Jlrait- 
ened  and  miferable  cir cum/lances. 

Agreeably  to  thefe  obfervations,  we  may  remark,  in 
the  defcriptions  of  ancient  writers,  an  extreme  fimplicity 
of  manners  in  every  thing  relative  to  private  life. — The 
Grecian  boufes,  furniture,   table,   drefs,  were  all  of  the 

*  CEconom.  b  In  defence  of  Alcibiades. 

c  Lynas's  Oration  relative  to  the  Goods  of  Ariftophanes. 
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meavefl  kind  Their  houfes  Commonly  confifted  of  two 
floors^  the  lower  of  which  was  often  employed  as  a  maga- 
zine for  holding  the  provifions  neceflary  for  the  family*. 
— Tn  the  habitations  of  the  richer  citizens,  the  apart- 
ments of  the  women  were  feparatcd  from  thofc  of  the 
men,  and  the  bath  was  frequently  fituatcd  between 
them. — There  is  a  ftriking  example  in  Lysias  of  the 
little  value  which  the  middling  ranks  of  people  put  upon 
their  dwellings. — A  man,  rather  in  affluent  circumflances 
for  an  Athenian ,  fuccceds  to  the  houfc  of  his  brother. — He 
continues  in  it  a  year,  until  the  provifions  Jiored  in  the 
ground-floor  arc  confumedy  and  then  abandons  it  to  go  elfe- 
where*. — The  furniture  of  their  houfes,  excepting  pic- 
tures and  ftatnes  (of  which  hereafter),  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  plained  kind.  —  The  Lacedemonians 
made  ufc  of  no  other  inftruments  but  the  faw  and  the 
hatchet  in  preparing  their  houfehold  accommodations e. 
— Their  more  improved  neighbours  fecm  to  have  been 
fo  little  acquainted  with  what  the  rudeft  nations  in  mo- 
dern Europe  regard  as  the  conveniencics  of  life,  that, 

»  Xcnophon.  (Ecodbm.     l.yfias  againft  Eratorth. 
*  Lyfias  againft  Piogeiton.  c  Plut.  in  Lycurg. 
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n  latter  times,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  ufc  of beds ; 
ere  fatisfied  with  repofing  on  the  ground*. — Their 
vas  entirely  of  woollen,  which  originally  coft  them 
ittle  ;  but  the  dirtinefs  of  it  put  them  afterwards  to 
1  deal  of  expence  in  the  article  of  perfumes*.— 
Athenians  indeed  were  much  given  to  the  pleafures 

table,  which  Xenophon  confiders  as  an  effeft  of 
extenfive  commerce. — They  imported,  he  fays, 
ixuries  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
us,  and  Peloponnesus. — But  the  greater  part  of 
tizens,  as  both  Xenophonc  and  Isocrates  d  ob- 

could  not  afford  thefc  delicacies ;  and  they  feldom 
ided  to  give  any  private  entertainments ;  they  con- 
I  themfelves  with  public  feajls,  which  were  cele- 
1  with  greater  expence  in  proportion  as  the  intervals 
een  them  were  more  diftant. 
ivery,  as  it  has  been  obferved,  prevailed  over  all 
ce ;  but  the  flaves  were  principally  occupied  in  arts, 
uftftures,  or  agriculture,  and  rarely  employed  as 
ximents  of  luxury  or  oftentation. — Even  the  better 

Mem  in  Pelopid.  b  Lyfias,  ibid.  c  Dc  Rcpub.  Athen. 

*  Diicourfe  on  Reforming  the  Government  of  Athens. 
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fort  of  people  at  Athens  fubmitted  to  the  meaneft  do- 
meftic  offices: — Their  ordinary  manner  of  life  was  ex- 
tremely uniform. — Fart  of  every  morning  was  commonly 
fpcnt  in  public  a&s  of  religion.— The  bulk  of  citizens 
frequented,  in  the  forenoon^  the  public  affembly,  or  the 
different  courts  of  juftice. — Thofe  whofc  prefence  was 
unnecefiary  there,  and  who  difdained  to  be  employed  m 
any  mechanical  occupation,  amufed  themfelves  with 
their  military  exercifes,  fauntered  in  the  public  walks, 
or  loitered  in  the  (hops  of  muficians,  and  other  artifts,  in 
which  they  are  faid  to  have  thrown  away  the  greateft 
part  of  their  time*. 

As  the  morning  was  dedicated  to  religion,  and  the  fore- 
noon to  bufinefs,  fo  the  evening  was  the  time  of  pleafure 
and  dtfupation. — They  bad  no  great  variety  of  thofe  amufc- 
ments  which  arc  found  neceffary  in  polijhed f octettes  to  divert  * 
languor  9  and  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  a  itfilefs  lift*— . 
Gaines  of  hazard  are  always  mentioned  with  fuch  dif- 
grace,  that  they  mud  not  have  been  in  general  ufe; 
and  none  but  the  mod  profligate  and  abandoned  feem  to 
have  been  much  addi&cd  to  them b. — The  men  tapped 

*  Life  of  Lyfus.  Iterates  in  Acrop.       b  Lyfas  againft  Atcibuuks,  ct  paffim. 
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apart  from  the  women :  thofe  of  better  fortune  conn 
monly  invited  a  few  friends*;   and  THE  BOTTLE 
appears  to  have  formed  a  material  part  of  the-  entertain- 
ment.— Plato  b  allows  the  free  ufe  of  win*  in  thefe  con- 
vivial fuppers ;  as  nothing,  he  fays,  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  difpofe  the  mind  to  that  benevolence  which 
often  terminates  in  friendftiip. — Even  Socrates  is  re- 
prefented  drinking  in  large  glasses  with  Agathon 
and  Ariftophanes  till  early  in  the  morning.— The  con- 
verfation,  on  fuch  occafions,  was  often  lively  and  agree* 
able,  but  fometimes  as  licentious  as  the  debauchery  was 
exceffive c ;  and  fo  little  ajhamed  were  the  Greeks  of 
their  vices ,  that  they  affiled  to  pra&ife  them  as  duties 
of  religion. — Their  folemn  feftivals  commonly  ended 
with    a  fupper,     at   which  they  thought  themfelvet 
obliged  to  get  drunk  in  honour  of  the  gods  d.— -This  cir- 
cumftance  had,  doubtleft,  its  effeft,   in  diftinguifbing 
their  fuperftition  from  that  of  the  eaftern  nations,  from 
whom  they  had  borrowed  the  mod  eflential  parts  of 
their  religious  belief.-— The  worlhip  of  the  Egyptians 
was  dark  and  gloomy  \   that  of  the  Greeks,  gay  and 

*  Lyfias  againft  Eratofthcocs,  p.  423.  b  SympoC 

«  Idem,  ibid.  d  AriAot.  ad  Kkhom.  lib.  viii. 
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cheerful. — Even  the  Egyptian  hymns  were  melancholy, 
and  confided  of  complaints  and  lamentations ;  but  the 
Grecian  folemnitics  concluded  with  fongs  of.  triumph 
and  exultation  \ — It  had  been  fortunate  for  the  Greeks, 
had  they  confined  their  debaucheries  to  ftated  times  of 
convivial  merriment ;  but  they  frequently  in- 
toxicated THEMSELVES  AT  ALL  HOURS  OF  THE 
DAY ;  and  their  exceffes  in  a  vice  peculiarly  hurtful  in  a 
warm  climate  to  the  powers  of  the  underflanding,  led 
them  to  commit  fuch follies  and  abfurdities  as  are  fcarcely 
to  be  credited11. 

From  this  fhort  defcription  of  their  manner  of  life,  it 
is  natural  to  conclude,  that  they  had  made  but  fmail 
progrefc  in  the  arts  of  fociety, — Thefe  flourifh  in  cities, 
and  the  mod  polifhed  people  of  Greece  much  afFe&ed  a 
country  life. — Xenophon's  beautiful  defcription  of  rural 
happinefs,  proves  that  he  had  felt  its  charms ;  and  both 
Thucydidesc  and  Isocrates*1  aflure  us,  that  the 
Athenians  of  the  firft  rank  feldom  lived  in  the  city. — 
Hence  agriculture  was  reckoned  an  honourable  employ- 

*  Apuleius  de  genio  Socratis. 

k  Lyfias,  Wound  from  Malice.    Agamft  Simon,  Jcc 

c  Lib.  ii.  d  in  Arcopag. 
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mcnt ;  but  the  rules  of  it  were  little  attended  to,  and 
lefs  underftood a. — Commerce  was  ftill  more  negle&ed. — • 
That  of  the  Athenians,    though  comparatively  great, 
muft  have  been  extremely  inconfiderable  in  itfelf. — 
There  could  be  little  competition  between  traders,  when 
a  (hip  often  doubled  the  value  of  her  cargo  by  a  voyage 
from  Athens  to  the  Adriatic  b. — The  fpirit  of  induftry 
was  checked  by  the  abfurd  mode  of  taxation  ;  credit,  the 
foul  of  commerce,  was  defiroyed  by  the  Grecian  infti  tut  ions, 
which  rendered  property  precarious  ;  and  not  only  the  pub- 
lic, but  private  perfons,-  were  obliged  to  pay  an  exorbi- 
tant intereft  for  the  money  which  they  had  occafion  to  _ 
borrow6. 

The  wants  and  luxuries,  however,  of  one  climate  are 
not  the  fame  with  thofe  of  another. — A  comfortable  dwel- 
ling9  abundance  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  all  thofe  do- 
me/tic conveniencies  which  induflry  and  commerce  may  pro- 
cure, are  deemed,  in  northern  countries,  effential  to  happi- 
fiefs. — Deprived  of  the  advantages  which  thefe  objeds  af- 
ford, human  life  would  be  expofed  to  innumerable  hard- 
Jhips  ;  and  to  obtain  them  in  great  plenty,  and  in  high  per- 
feclion,  is,  therefore,  the  main  aim  of  induflrious  applica- 

*  Xenophoo.  CKconora.  b  Lylias  againft  Diogciton. 

c  Lyfus  in  Ariftoph. 
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thn, — But  in  Greece,  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  impart 

few  additions  to  the  happy  influence  of  the  climate*^ 
Nature,  requiring  little,  has  given  almoft  all  that  fte 
requires;  and  arc  is  lefs  employed  in  warding  off  incoD- 
veniencies  which  are  weakly  felt,  than  in  procuring  de- 
lights which  are  highly  relifhed,*— The  pleafures  of  the 
eye  and  the  ear  obtain  a  preference  to  other  gratifica- 
tions ;  and  poetry,  painting,  mufict  ftatuary,  and  elo- 
quence, furnim  the  moft  eflential  articles  of  luxury.— * 
Notwithstanding  the  unhappy  policies,  therefore,  which 
prevailed  in  that  country,  and  the  inconfiderable  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Greeks  in  what  are  called  the  ufeful  arts, 
they  acquired  unrivalled  fame  in  thofe  which  are  merely 
ornamental. — "The  rage  of  foreign  war,  as  well  as  the  tur- 
bulence of  domeflic  fatlion,  both  of  which  were  deeply 
rooted  in  the  nature  of  the  Grecian  inititutions,  pro- 
duced fuch  efTefts  on  the  progrefs  of  refined  arts,  as 
could  neither  have  been  forcfecn  nor  expected. — The 
former  encouraged  valour,  the  latter  eloquence ;  and 
wherever  thefe  qualities  are  called  forth,  and  exerted  in 
an  eminent  degree,  talents,  both  military  and  civil, 
muft  attain  a  proportionable  improvement. — The  con- 
curring influence  of  accidental  caufes  promoted  the  fame 
l)enencial  end,  and  favoured  the  dawning  efforts  of 
7  Grecian 
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Grecian  genius. — A  delightful  climate,  a  pi&urefque 
country,  an  harmonious  language,  a  poetical  religion ; 
flie  effetSt:  of  thefe,  fmgly,  was  great ;  but  much  greater 
when  united;  and  confpiring  harmonioufly  together, 
they  operated  not  only  with  full  force,  but  in  proper 
direction. 

When  we  contemplate,  however,  the  high  attainments 
of  the  nation  in  general,  in  all  the  refined  arts ,  we  exa- 
inine  their  chara&er  in  the  molt  favourable  light  in 
Which  it  can  poflibly  be  viewed. — Their  magnificence  in 
fublic  folcmnitiesy  religious  proccjfions,  and  theatrical  en* 
tcrtainmcnts,  followed  as  a  natural  confequence;  and 
theft  matters  are  continually  injlfted  on  by  the  fond  admirers 
of  antiquity. — But  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready obferved  in  this  difcourfe,  that  neither  the  general 
improvement  of  manners,  nor  the  arts  of  convcrfation 
and  fociety,  kept  pace  with  the  progrefs  of  thofc  fplcndid, 
but  ufclcfs  amufements ;  and  if  we  confider  the  treatment 
and  chara&er  of  the  fair  fex,  even  among  the  moft  cul- 
tivated people  of  Greece,  the  fame  conclufion  will  be 
rendered  (till  more  apparent. 

During  the  early  ages  of  fociety,  men  are  either  em- 
ployed in  acquiring  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  or  in  in- 
vading their  enemies  and  repelling  their  attacks. — The 
E  e  2  natural 
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natural  delicacy  and  timidity  of  women  render  them  le& 
qualified  for  thefe  occupations. — Hence,  among  rude 
nations,  they  are  treated  with  negledfc,  and  often  reduced 
into  fervitude. — But  when  civilization  has  been  carried 
to  a  certain  pitch ;  when  arts,  manufa&ures,  and  com- 
merce, have  made  known  the  conveniencies  and  refine- 
ments of  polifhed  life,  talents  of  the  agreeable  kind  come 
to  be  in  general  requeft,  and  are  foon  univerfally 
eftcemed. — In  all  thefe,  women  are  fitted  by  nature  to 
excel. — The  impcrfeftions  of  their  fex  gradually  difap- 
pear ;  they  become  the  objedts  of  afie&ion,  acquire  re- 
fpcdt,  and  affume  that  diftinguifhed  ftation  in  fociety, 
which  is  not  demanded  with  more  juftice  on  the  one  fide, 
than  yielded  with  readinefs  on  the  other. 

Thefe  obfervations  feem  natural  and  obvious ;  and  are 
juftified,  I  believe,  by  the  general  hiftory  of  mankind.— 
Yet  they  arc  not  conformable  to  what  a&ually  took 
place  in  Greece. — Among  the  Athenians,  a  people 
famous  indeed  on  account  of  their  martial  fpirit,  but  un- 
rivalled in  the  arts  of  peace,  not  more  learned  than  polite, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  and  diftinguifhed  by 
an  exceffive  paflion  for  thofe  refined  entertainments 
which  prevail  in  polifhed  nations,  and  which  they  en- 
joyed in  peculiar  elegance  and  perfection*  f  Ak  treatment 
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of  women  was  moft  ungenerous  and  unnatural. — Excluded 
from  the  public  fhows  and  amufements,  deprived  even  of 
the  pleafures  of  domeftic  fociety,  andfcarcely  venturing  to 
f(n  their  lips  in  tbeprefence  of  their  nearejl  relations  a,  they 
were  confined  with  the  utmojl  rigour  to  the  mqfi  retired 
opartments  of  the  family,  employed  in  the  meanejl  offices^ 
and  confidered  in  every  refpeel  rather  as  the  fervants  than 
as  the  equals  of  their  fathers  or  hujbands. — //  was  thought 
indecent  for  them  to  venture  abroad,  unlefs  to  accompany  a 
funeral  b>  to  be  prefent  at  a  facrifice,  or  to  ajjijl  at  fame 
other  religious  folemnity. — Even  on  thefe  oc capons  they  were 
generally  accompanied  by  pcrfons  who  watched  their  be- 
haviour.— The  moft  innocent  freedom  was  conftrued  into  a 
breach  of  modefty ;  and  their  reputation,  once  fullied  by  the 
Jmallefi  reproach,  could  never  afterwards  be  retrieved. 

If  fuch  fevcritics  had  been  exercifed  againft  them  from 
that  jealoufy  which  often  attends  a  violent  love,  and  of 
which  a  certain  degree  is,  perhaps,  infeparable  from  a 
delicacy  in  the  paflion  between  the  fexes,  their  condition, 
though  not  lefs  miferable,  would  have  been  iefs  con* 
temptible. — But  this  could  not  be  the  cafe ;  the  Athenians 
were  utter  fir  angers  to  that  refinement  of  fentiment  with 

»  Lyfias  againft  Diogeiton.  b  Lyfias,  p.  420. 
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regard  to  the  fair  fcx  c,  which  renders  them  the  ohjefls  of 
a  timid  but  refpcffful  pajjion. — Married  or  unmarried,  the 
Athenian  women  were  kept  in  equal  reftraint ;  no  painj 
were  taken  to  render  them,  at  any  one  period  of  thejr 
lives,  agreeable  members  of  fociety ;  and  their  education 
was  either  entirely  neglccled^  or  confined,  at  leaft,  to /tub 
objefis  as,  injlead  of  elevating  and  enlarging   the  mind, 
tended  only  to  humble  and  to  debafc  it. — The  uncommon 
rigour  with  which  they  were  confined,  was  not  there- 
fore with  a  view  to  promote  their  own  advantage,  but 
only  to  render  them  better  qualified  for  thofe  fervices 
which  the  Athenians  required  them  to  perform. 

Though  neither  fitted  for  appearing  with  honour  in 
fociety,  nor  for  keeping  company  with  their  hufbands, 
they  were  thought  capable  of  fupcrintending  their  do- 
xneftic  ceconomy,  of  a&ing  as  ftewards  in  the  family, 
and  thus  relieving  the  men  from  a  multiplicity  of  Uttk 
cares ,  which  they  confidered  as  unworthy  of  their  atten- 
tion and  unfuitableto  their  dignity. — The  whole  burden 
of  fuch  neceflary,  but  humble  concerns,  being  impofed 
on  the  women,  their  early  treatment  and  firft  induc- 
tions were  adapted  to  that  lowlife  Jlate,  beyond  which 

«  Lyfias,  p.  435. 
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they  could  never  afterwards  afpire. — Nothing  was  allowed 
to  divert  their  minds  from  thofe  fervile  occupations,  in 
which  it  was  intended  that  their  whole  lives  fliouldbefpent; 
no  liberal  idea  was  prefentcd  to  their  imagination,  that 
might  raife  them  above  the  mechanical  and  vulgar  arts, 
in  which  they  were  ever  deftined  to  labour :  above  all, 
no  liberty  of  thought  or  fancy  was  permitted  them  ;  the 
fmalleft  familiarity  with  ftrangcrs  was  deemed  a  danger- 
ous offence,  and  any  attachment  beyond  their  own  fa- 
mily, a  heinous  crime.— When  they  were  fit  for  the 
ftate  of  wedlock,  which,  in  the  climate  of  Greece,  hap- 
pened long  before  their  reafon  and  underltanding  had  ar- 
rived at  maturity,  they  were  given  in  marriage  by  their 
relations)  without  being  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  by  entering  into  this  new  fituation,  they 
only  exchanged  the  fevere  guardianmip  of  a  father  for 
the  abfolute  government  of  a  hufband. — As  the  Athenian* 
feldom  married  but  from  motives  of  conveniency,  and  at 
a  more  advanced  period  of  life  than  is  ordinary  in  other 
countries  %  their  good- will  and  affection  could  only  b* 
excited  by  the  birth  of  an  heir,  or  gradually  acquired  by 
a  careful   ceconomy  and  conftant  circumfpecYion b.— 

a  Ariftoph.  Lyfiftrat,  b  Lyfias,  p.  420. 
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Even  the  laws  of  Athens  favoured  this  unjuft  treatment 
of  women,  fo  inconfiftent  with  all  the  rules  of  modern 
gallantry ;  and  without  attending  to  the  condition  of  the 
fair  fex  in  that  republic,  it  is  impoffible  to  underibnd 
the  fpirit  of  their  laws. 

Socrates  is  introduced  in  Xenophon's  Memorabilia* 
converting  with  Ischomachus,  an  Athenian  citizen, 
who,  by  his  good  fenfe  and  great  worth,  had  obtained 
univerfal  efteem. — The  philofopher  defires  to  know, 
how  he  had  acquired  the  favourable  opinion  of  a  people 
by  no  means  famous  for  viewing  one  another's  a&ion'i 
in  the  moil  advantageous  light. — Ischomachus  endea- 
vours to  fatisfy  him,  by  explaining  in  what  manner  he 
managed  his  family  — His  wife,  he  obferves,  is  an  excel- 
lent xconomifl,  or  houfewife ;  and  little  thanks  to  berfclf\ 
for  he  had  taken  care  to  form  her  to  fo  ufeful  an  office.— 
She  was  married  before  fifteen  years  of  age;  and  the  chief 
attention  bcflowed  on  her  before  that  period,  had  confifled  in 
allowing  her  to  fee  as  little,  to  hear  as  little,  and  to  afk  as 
few  quejiions  as  pofjiblc. — IVhat  foe  knew,  therefore,  was 
next  to  nothing.— He  began  to  inflrucl  her,  by  faying,  thai 
U  was  the  leafl  part  of  his  defign  in  marrying  her  to  have  a 

•  lib,  v.  De  adminift.  domeftic. 
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bedfellow  ;  becaufe  this  might  be  eaflly  obtained  by  far  lefs 
trouble  and  formality, — His  main  objecl  was  to  have  a  per* 
fon,  in  whofe  difcretion  he  could  confide,  who  would  take 
proper  care  of  his  fervants  and  houfehold,  and  lay  out  his 
money  ufefully  and  fparingly. — Yet  this  Ischomachus, 
who  dire&ed  his  wife  to  thcfe  gentle  occupations,  had  been 
at  different  times  trier arch,  had  been  appointed  to  exe- 
cute feveral  other  of  the  mofl  expenjlvc  offices  in  the  fate, 
and  was  reckoned  exceedingly  rich  a. — By  fuch  ungenerous 
treatment  were  the  mofl  amiable  pent  of  the  human  fpecics 
degraded,  among  a  people  in  many  refpccls  the  mojl  improved 
of  all  antiquity. — They  were  excluded  from  thofe  convivial 
entertainments  and  that  focial  intercom fe  which  Nature  had 
fitted  them  to  adorn. — In/lead  of  leading  the  tafle  and  di- 
recting the  fentiments  of  men,  their  own  value  was  cflU 
mated,  like  that  of  the  mofl  indifferent  objecls,  only  by  the 
profit  which  they  brought. — Their  chief  virtue  was  refcrve, 
and  their  point  of  honour,  ceconomy. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  explain  the  inftitutions 
and  cuftoms  which  prevailed  in  the  Grecian  ftates,  as 
well  as  the  condition  and  chara&er  of  the  different  clafies 
which  compofed  them. — I  have  not  attempted  to  era- 

*  Lyfos,  p.  409. 
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belli  Hi  the  portrait,  much  lefs  to  delineate  an  Idtd 
hcauty* — If  there  is  any  merit  in  the  pi&ure,  it  confifli 
in  its  refemblancc  to  the  original. 

But  it  would  be  injufticc  to  thefe  celebrated  republics 
to  omit  an  obfervation  which  is  made  by  many  Greek 
writers,  and  which  is  founded  on  undoubted  truth.— 
When  the  Athenian a  orators  had  excited  the  refentraent 
of  their  audience,  by  loading  them  with  a  multitude  of 
reproaches,  they  often  foothed  their  angry  paffions  by 
talking  of  the  glory  of  their  anceftors. — Athens,  they 
aflcrted,  was  diflinguifhcd  above  all  cities  in  the  world 
for  producing  men  of  an  elevated  and  refined  genius, 
fitted  to  excel  alike  in  the  career  of  arts  and  arms,  and 
to  command  refpedt  by  the  noblcft  virtues  of  the  mind.— 
This,  indeed,  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  all  Greece,  that, 
amiclft  the  turbulence  of  democratical  faction,  the  ge- 
neral corruption,  and  ferocious  barbarity  of  the  times, 
many  characters  iverc  formed  which  do  honour  to  human 
nature, — For  the  molt  improved  ftate  of  foeiety  is  not 
always  mod  favourable  to  the  higheft  perfection  of  the 
individual :  where  the  fermentation  is  moft  violent,  the 
purejl  fpirits  are  fometimes  extracted ;  and  the  boldcft 

*  Ifoc.  and  Dcmoitti.  pafliro. 
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and  moft  creative  geniufes  have  flourifhed  in  the  rudefi: 
and  leaft  cultivated  ages. — Theft  extraordinary  men  were 
not  carried  along  by  the  torrent  of  popular  opinion ; 
they  were  fenfible  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  their  coun- 
trymen ;  they  perceived  the  fource  of  their  errors,  and 
foretold  their  effects. — On  every  fubjeil  they  thought 
differently  from  the  vulgar,  a^nd  particularly  on  religion, 
government,  and  manners. 

But  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  difcourfe  to  defcribc  the 
characters  of  great  men. — I  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit 
the  general  manners  of  the  people ;  and,  from  the  whole, 
it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude,  that,  //'thefe  republicans 
excelled  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Europe  in  mental  vi- 
gour and  abilities,  they  fell Jhort  of  them  in  every  indulgent 
and  amiable  virtue :  if  they  furpaffed  all  mankind  in  ardour, 
eloquence,  and  the  talents  which  are  required  on  ex- 
traordinary occafions,  they  were  little  acquainted  with  the 
agreeable  improvements  of  ordinary  inter courfe  and  conver- 
sion ;  and  if  they  attained  unrivalled  perfection  in  the 
refined  arts,  they  were  extremely  deficient  in  thofe  which 
contribute  to  the  comfort  and  happinefs  of  private  life. — 
Their  beft  qualities  were  all  of  the  fplcndid  kind, — 
Their  behaviour  on  the  great  theatre  of  war  and  politics 
excites  admiration. — Their  hiftory  exhibits  a  pompous 
F  f  2  fpeclaclr 
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SECT.    XXIV. 

THE    ROMAN   REPUBLIC. 

The  Romans,  after  having  baniihed  their  Kings, 
appointed  Consuls  annually ;  a  circumftance  which 
contributed  to  raife  them  to  fo  exalted  a  pitch. — In  the 
lives  of  all  princes  there  are  certain  periods  of  ambition, 
and  thefe  are  afterwards  fucceeded  by  other  pafiions, 
and  even  by  indolence ;  but  the  commonwealth  being 
governed  by  magiftrates,  who  were  changed  every  year, 
and  who  endeavoured  to  fignalize  themfelves  in  their 
employment,  in  the  view  of  obtaining  new  ones,  ambi- 
tion had  not  a  moment  to  lofe. — Hence  it  was  that  thefe 
magiftrates  were  ever  perfuading  the  fenate  to  Jlir  up  the 
people  to  war,  and  pointed  out  to  them  new  enemies 
every  day. 

This  body  (the  fenate)  was  inclined  enough  to  do 
this  of  their  own  accord ;  for,  being  quite  tired  of  the 
complaints  and  demands  of  the  people ',  they  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  occafion  of  their  difquiet,  and  to  employ 

them  in  foreign  wars. 

7  Now, 
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Now*  the  common  people  were  generally  pleafedjNtih 
war,  becaufe  a  method  had  been  found  to  make  it  bene- 
ficial  to  them,  by  the  judicious  diftribution  that  was  made 
of  the  fpoils. 

Rome  being  a  city  in  which  neither  trade  nor  arts  Jlou- 
ri/bed,  the  fever al  individuals  had  no  other  way  of  enrich- 
ing them/elves  but  BY  RAPINE. 

In  fine,  thofe  citizens  who  (laid  at  home  (bared  alfo 
in  the  fruits  of  the  victory ;  for  part  of  the  conquered 
lands  was  confifcated,  and  this  was  fubdivided  into  two 
portions,  one  of  which  was  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  the  other  divided  by  the  commonwealth 
among  fuch  citizens  as  were  but  in  poor  circura- 
flances. 

As  the  confuls  had  no  other  way  of  obtaining  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  than  by  a  conqueft  or  a  vic- 
tory, this  made  them  rufli  into  the  field  with  unparal- 
leled impetuofity  ;  they  marched  diredUy  to  the  enemy, 
when  force  immediately  decided  the  conteft. 

Rome  was  therefore  engaged  in  an  eternal  and 
ruer-obflinate  war*.*—  Now,  a  nation  that  is  al- 
ways 

»  The  more  ancient  Romans  lived  in  perpetual  war  with  all  their  neigh- 
bours :  and  in  old  Latin,  the  term  hosti&>  expreffed  both  a  itranger  and 

an 
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mys  at  war,  and  that  too  from  the  very  frame  and 
efience  of  its  government,  muft  neceflarily  be  deflroycd, 
or  fubdue  all  other  nations ;  but  thefe  being  fome times  at 
war,  and  at  other  times  in  peace,  could  never  be  fo 
able  to  invade  others,  nor  fo  well  prepared  to  defend 
themfelves. 

By  this  means  the  Romans  attained  a  perfedr.  know- 
ledge in  the  military  arts :  in  tranfient  wars  raoft  of  the 
examples  are  loft ;  peace  fuggcfts  different  ideas,  and  we 
forget  not  only  our  faults  but  even  virtues. 

Another  confequence  of  the  maxim  of  waging  perpe- 
tual war,  was,  that  the  Romans  never  concluded  a  peace 

an  enemy.  This  is  remarked  by  CrcERo;  but  by  him  is  afcribed  to  the 
humanity  of  his  anceftors,  who  foftcned,  as  much  as  pofliblc,  the  denomina- 
tion of  an  enemy,  by  calling  him  by  the  fame  appellation  which  fignificd  a 
ft  ranger.  De  Of.  lib.  ii.  It  is,  however,  much  more  probable,  from  the 
manners  of  the  times,  that  the  ferocity  of  thofe  people  was  fo  great  as  to 
make  them  regard  all  ft  rangers  as  enemies,  and  call  them  by  the  fame  name. 
It  is  not,  betides,  confident  with  the  moil  common  maxims  of  policy  or  of 
nature,  that  any  ftate  Ihould  regard  its  public  enemies  with  a  friendly  eye,  or 
prefcrve  any  fuch  fentiments  for  them  as  the  Roman  orator  would  afcribe  to 
his  anceftors.  Not  to  mention ,  that  the  early  Romans  really  exercifed  pi- 
racy, as  we  karn  from  their  nrft  treaties  with  Cart h ace,  preferved  by 
P«LYBit7S,  lib.  iii.  and  confequently,  like  the  Sallke  and  Alcerine 
rovers,  were  actually  at  war  with  moft  nations,  and  a  ftranger  and  an  enemy 
were  with  them  almoft  fynonymous. — Hume. 

The  Romans  connoered  foreigners  as  enemies :  Hoftis,  according  to 
Vam  it  Lingua  Lat.  lib.  4.  Signified  at  nrft  a  foreigner  who  lived  according 
to  his  own  laws.— Montesquieu. 

but 
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but  when  they  were  vifloriom ;  and,  indeed,  to  what  pur- 
pofe  would  it  be  to  make  an  ignominious  peace  with  one 
nation,  and  afterwards  go  and  invade  another  ? 

In  this  view  their  pretcnfions  rofe  always  in  propor- 
tion to  their  defeat ;  by  this  they  furprifed  the  conquer- 
ors; and  laid  thcmfclves  under  a  greater  neccjjity  of  con- 
quering. 

Being  for  ever  obnoxious  to  the  moil  fevere  ven- 
geance, perjeverance  and  valour  became  nccejjary  virtues : 
and  thefc  could  not  be  diftinguifhed,  among  them,  from 
felf-love,  from  the  love  of  one's  family,  of  one's  coun- 
trv,  and  of  whatever  is  deareft  among  men. 

The  world  in  that  age  was  not  like  the  world  in  ours: 
voyages,  conqueft,  traffic  ;  the  eftablifhment  of  mighty 
ftates ;  the  invention  of  poft-officcs,  of  the  fea-compafe, 
and  of  printing ;  thefe,  with  a  certain  general  polity, 
have  made  corrcfpondcnce  much  caficr,  and  given  rife, 
among  us,  to  an  art,  called  by  the  name  of  Politics  : 
every  man  fees  at  one  glance  whatever  is  tranfa&ing  in 
the  whole  univerfe  ;  and  if  a  people  difcover  but  ever  fo 
little  ambition,  all  the  nations  round  them  are  imme- 
diately terrified. 

It  was  manifeftly  fcen,  during  the  fhort  time  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  Decemvirs  laftcd,  how  much  the  ag- 
grandizing 
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grandizing  of  Rome  depended  on  its  liberty. — -"The  go- 
vernment feemed  to  have  loft  the  a  foul  which  animated 
even  to  the  minuteft  part  of  it. 

There  remained  at  that  time  but  two  forts  of  people  in 
the  city,  thofe  who  fubmittcd  toflavery,  and  thofe  who  y  for 
their  own  private  inter efty  endeavoured  to  en  (lave  the  rejl. — 
The  fenators  withdrew  from  Rome  as  from  a  foreign 
city ;  and  the  neighbouring  nations  did  not  meet  with 
the  lead  refiftance  from  any  quarter. 

As  the  people  of  Europe,  in  this  age,  have  very  near 
the  fame  arts,  the  fame  arms,  the  fame  difcipline,  and 
the  fame  manner  of  making  war ;  the  prodigious  fortune 
to  which  the  Romans  attained,  fcems  incredible  to  us. 
Befides,  power  is  at  this  time  divided  fo  difproportionably, 
that  it  is  not  poffible  for  a  petty  ftate  to  raife  itfelf, 
merely  by  its  own  ftrength,  from  the  low  condition  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  it. 

This  merits  fome  reflections,  othcrwife  we  might  be- 
hold feveral  events  without  being  able  to  account  for 
them ;  and  for  want  of  having  a  perfect  idea  of  the  dif- 
ferent Jltuat ion  of  things^  we  fhould  believe,  in  perufing 

»  Thefe  Decemviri,  upon  pretence  of  giving  written  laws  to  the  people, 
feized  upon  the  government.    Sec  D.  Halicarnajf,  Lib.  1 1. 
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antient  hiftory,  that  we  view  a  fet  of  men  different  from 

ourfelves. 

Experience  has  (hewn  perpetually,  that  an  European 
prince  who  has  a  million  of  fubje&s,  cannot,  without 
deftroying  himfelf,  keep  up  and  maintain  above  ten  thou- 
fand  foldiers ;  confequently,  great  nations  only  are  pof- 
feffcd  of  armies. 

But  the  cafe  was  different  antiently  with  regard  to 
commonwealths  :  for  this  proportion  between  the  fol- 
diers and  the  reft  of  the  people,  which  is  now  as  one  to 
an  hundred,  might,  in  thofe  times,  be,  pretty  near,  at 
one  is  to  eight. 

The  avarice  of  fomc  particular  perfons,  and  the  kv'ifb 
profufenefs  of  others,  occafions  the  lands  to  become  the 
property  of  a  few ;  immediately  arts  are  introduced  to 
fupply  the  reciprocal  wants  of  the  rich  and  poor ;  by 
which  means  there  were  hut  very  few  foldiers  feen ;  fee 
the  revenues  of  the  lands  that  had  before  been  employed 
to  fupport  thefe,  are  now  beftowed  wholly  onflaves  and 
artificers,  who  adminifter  to  the  luxury  of  the  new  pro- 
prietors :  and  it  is  impoffible  that  people  of  this  c*ft 
fhould  be  good  foldiers ,  they  being  cowardly  and  abjecl\ 
already  corrupted  by  the  luxury  of  cities,  and  often  by  the 
very  art  they  prof  cfjed  \  not  to  mention,  that  as  they  could 

not 
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not  properly  call  any  country  their  own,  and  reaping  the 
fruits  of  their  induflry  in  every  clime,  they  had  very  little 
either  to  loft  or  keep. 

A  monarchy  is  not  dragged  nearer  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,   by   the  tyranny  of  a  prince,  than  a  common- 
wealth, by  a  lukewarmnefs  and  indifference  for  the  ge- 
neral good.—- The  advantage  of  a  free  Jlate  is,  to  have  its 
revenues  employed  to  better  purpofes,  but  where  the  re- 
verie of  this  happens !  The  advantage  of  a  free  fate  is,  to 
be  free  from  favourites ;  but  when  the  contrary  is  feen ! 
And  that  inftead  of  the  friends  and  relations  of  a  prince, 
great  fortunes  muft  be  amajfedfor  the  friends  and  relations 
of  allperfons  who  have  any  fhare  in  the  government  \  in 
this  cafe  an  univerfal  ruin  mud  enfue  ;  the  laws  are  then 
eluded  more  dangeroufly,  than  when  infringed  by  zfove- 
rtlgn  prince,  who  being  always  the  greatejl  citizen  in  the 
Jlate,  is  mofl  concerned  to  labour  at  its  prefervation. 

During  the  courfe  of  mighty  profperity,  in  which  it 
is  ufual  for  mankind  to  forget  themfelvcsy  the  senate 
continued  to  acl  with  the  fame  depth  of  judgment ;  and 
whilft  their  armies  were  fpreading  an  univerfal  terror, 
th*y  would  not  fuffcr  thofe  to  rife  who  were  once  caft 
to  th*  ground. 

G  g  2  A  TRIBUNAL 
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A  Tribunal  exifted  which  judged  all  nations:  at 
the  clofe  of  every  war  it  determined  the  rewards  or 
punifhments  which  every  one  had  merited :  it  took  away 
from  the  vanquiflied  people  part  of  their  lands,  and  gave 
them  to  their  allies,  in  which  it  did  two  things ;  it  en- 
gaged in  the  interefts  of  Rome,  princes  from  whom  they 
had  little  to  fcary  and  much  to  hope ;  and  they  weakened 
ethers  from  whem  they  had  nothing  to  hope,  and  every 
thing  to  fear. 

In  warring  with  an  enemy  they  made  ufe  of  their 
allies,  but  immediately  extirpated  the  dejlroyers.  Philip 
was  overcome  by  the  affiftance  of  the  ^Etolians,  who 
were  deftroyed  prefently  after,  for  having  joined  them- 
felves  to  Antiochus. — This  king  was  overcome  by 
the  affiftance  of  the  Rhodians  ;  but  after  the  inoft  con- 
fpicuous  rewards  had  been  beftowed  upon  them,  they 
were  deprefjed  fr  rjcr,  upon  pretence  that  they  had  de- 
manded to  have  a  peace  concluded  with  Persius. 

When  the  Romans  were  oppofed  by  feveral  enemies 
at  the  fame  time,  they  granted  a  truce  to  the  weaieft, 
who  thought  thcmfelves  happy  in  obtaining  it ;  confi- 
dering  it  as  a  great  advantage,  that  their  ruin  had  been 
fufpended. 

When 
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When  they  were  engaged  in  a  mighty  war,  the  se- 
nate winked  at  wrongs  of  every  kind,  and  filently 
waited  the  feafon  proper  for  chaftifement :  if  at  any  time 
a  people  fent  them  the  offenders,  they  refufed  to  punilh 
them,  chufing  rather  to  confider  the  whole  nation  as 
palty^  and  to  referve  themfelves  a  useful  vengeance.     . 

As  they  made  their  energies  ixxS^xJnexpreJJibleevils^ 
very  few  leagues  were  formed  againft  them  ;  for  he  who 
was  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  danger,  did  not 
care  to  come  near  it.  . 

For  this  reafon  war  was  fddom  denounced  againft  tbemt 
but  themfelves  always  made  it  at  a  feafon,  in  the  manner, 
and  with  a  people,  as  beft  fuited  their  intereft ;  and 
among  the  great  number  of  nations  they  invaded,  there 
were  very  few  but  would  have  fubmittcd  to  injuries  of 
every  kind,  provided  they  could  but  be  fuffered  to  live 
in  peace. 

As  it  was  ufual  for  them  to  deliver  themfelves  always 
in  a  magiflerial  way,  fuch  ambaffadors  as  they  fent  to 
nations  who  had  not  yet  felt  the  weight  of  their  power, 
were  fure  to  meet  with  /'//  treatment,  which  furniflied 
them  with  a  fure  a  pretence  to  engage  in  a  new  war. 

*  See  an  example  of  this,  in  their  war  with  the  Pal  mat  a.     See  Polybiw. 

As 
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As  they  never  concluded  a  peace  with  flncerity  lad 
integrity,  and  intended  a  general  invafion,  their  treaties 
were  properly  but  fo  many  suspensions  from  war; 
they  inferted  fuch  conditions  in  them,  as  always  paved 
the  way  to  the  ruin  of  thofe  ftates  who  accepted  them : 
they  ufed  to  fend  the  garrifons  out  of  the  ftrong-holds ; 
they  regulated  the  number  of  the  land  forces,  or  had  die 
horfes  and  elephants  delivered  up  to  them ;  and,  in  cafe 
this  people  were  powerful  at  fea,  they  obliged  them  to 
burn  their  fhips,  and  fome times  to  remove  higher  up  in 
the  country. 

After  having  deftroyed  the  armies  of  a  prince,  they 
drained  bis  treafuryy  by  impofing  a  heavy  tribute,  or  tax- 
ing him  immoderately,  under  colour  of  making  him  de- 
fray the  expence  of  the  war:  a  new fpecies  of  tyranny, 
which  obliged  him  to  opprefs  bis  fubjecls>  and  thereby  lofe 
their  affeclion. 

Whenever  they  granted  a  peace  to  fome  prince,  they 
ufed  to  take  one  of  his  brothers  or  children  by  way  of 
hojlage^  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  raiting,  at 
pleafure,  commotions  in  his  kingdom :  when  they  had 
the  next  heir  among  them,  it  was  their  cultom  to  inti- 
midate xhepojfejfor :  had  they  only  a  prince  of  a  remote 

degree, 
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degree,  they  made  ufe  of  him  to  foment  the  infurreo 
tions  of  the  populace. 

Whenever  any  prince  or  any  people  had  withdrawn  from 
their  allegiance,  they  immediately  indulged  them  with 
the  title  of  *  Ally  to  the  Romans  ;  and  by  this  means 
they  became  facred  and  inviolable ;  fo  that  there  was  no 
monarchy  how  formidable  foever,  who  could  rely  one  moment 
upon  hisfubjeelS)  or  even  upon  his  own  family. 

Although  the'  title  of  their  ally  was  a  kind  of  fervi- 
tude,  it  b  yet  was  very  much  fought  after ;  for  thofe  wha 
enjoyed  it  were  fure  to  receive  no  injuries  hut  from  them9 
ind  had  reafon  to  flatter  themfelves  they  would  be  left 
grievous ;  hence  nations  and  kings  were  ready  to  under- 
take any  kind  of  fervices,  and  fubmitted  to  the  mcancft 
and  moft  groveling  afis,  merely  for  the  fake  of  obtain- 
ing it. 

When  they  permitted  any  cities  the  enjoyment  of 
their  liberties,  they  immediately  raifed  two  cfaclions  in 
tbem9  one  of  which  defended  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
country,  whilft  the  other  aflertcd,  that  the  will  of  the 

»  See  particularly  their  Treaty  with  the  Jrwi  in  the  lft  Book  of  the 
Maccabtfs,  eh.  8. 

b  Jriarathes  offered  a  faerifice  to  the  godf,  (ays  Foljbiwy  by  way  of  thanks 
for  having  obtained  their  alliance. 

c  See  FJyhim  oo  the  Cities  of  Greece. 

6  Romans 
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Romans  was  the  only  law ;  and  as  the  latter  fa&ion  was 
always  the  mod  powerful,  it  is  plain  fuch  a  liberty  could 
be  but  a  mere  name. 

They  fometimes  poffefled  themfelvesof  a  country  upon 
pretence  of  being  heirs  to  it :  they  entered  AJia^  flithynia, 
and  Libya,  by  the  laft  wills  of  Attalus,  of  Nico- 
medes*,  and  of  Appion  ;  and  Egypt  was  enflaved  by 
that  of  the  king  of  Cyrene. 

To  keep  great  princes  for  ever  in  a  weak  condition,  they 
would  not  fuffcr  them  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  thofc 
nations  to  whom  they  had  granted  theirs b,  and  as  they 
did  not  refufe  it  to  any  people  who  bordered  upon  a 
powerful  prince,  this  condition,  inferted  in  a  treaty  of 
peace,  deprived  him  of  all  his  allies. 

Befides,  when  they  had  overcome  any  confidcrable 
prince,  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  was,  that  he 
(hould  not  make  war,  upon  account  of  any  feuds  of  his 
own,  with  the  allies  of  the  Romans  (that  is  to  &y,  gene- 
rally with  all  his  neighbours)  ;  but  fhould  fubmit  them 
to  arbitration,  which  deprived  him  of  a  military  power 
for  the  time  to  come. 

And  in  order  to  keep  the  folc  pofleffion  of  it  in  their 
own  hands,  they  bereaved  their  very  allies  of  this  force ; 

•  The  Ton  of  TMi'piter,  *  This  was  Ard\9chus\  cafe. 

the 
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the  infant  thcfe  had  the  leail  conteft,  they  fent  ambaf- 
fcdors,  who  obliged  them  to  conclude  a  peace :  we  need 
but  confider  the  manner  in  which  they  terminated  the 
wars  of  Attalus  and  Prusias. 

When   any  prince  had  gained   fuch  a  conqueft  as 

bad  cxhaujhd  bim,  immediately  a  Roman  ambaffador 

came  and  wrefted  it  out  of  bis  hands :  among  a  multitude 

of  examples,  we  may  remember  how  they>  with  a  fingle 

word,  drove  Antiochus  out  of  Egypt. 

When  they  faw  two  nations  engaged  in  ivary  although 
they  were  not  in  alliance  >  nor  had  any  conteft  with  either 
of  them,  they  neverthelefs  appeared  upon  the  ftage  of 
aftion,  and,  like  our  knight- errants,  always  fided  with 
the  wcakejl :  it  was  an  a  antient  cuftom,  fays  Dionyjius 
HalicarnaJJuSt  for  the  Romans  to  grant  fuccour  to  all 
who  came  to  implore  it. 

These  customs  of  the  Romans  were  not 
certain  particular  incidents,  which  happened 
by  chance,  £ut  were  so  many  invariable  prin- 
ciples ;  and  this  is  easy  to  perceive,  for  the 
maxims  they    put    in   practice   against   the 

GREATEST    MONARCHS    WERE    EXACTLY    THE    SAME 

,      a  A  fragment  of  Dionvfus,  copied  from  the  extract  of  cmbaflies,  made 
by  Qnnfiantint  Porphyrogemeta. 

H  h  WITH 
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FANT  STATE,    AGAINST  THE    UTTLE    CITIES   WHICH 
STOOD  AROUND  THEM. 

Whenever  there  happened  any  fetid  in  a  flate,  they 
immediately  judged  the  affair,  and  thereby  were  furc 
of  having  that  party  only  whom  they  condemned  for 
their  enemy. — If  princes  of  the  fame  blood  were  at  van* 
ance  for  the  crown,  they  ibmetimes  declared  them  both 
kings,  and  by  this  means  crufhed  the  power  of  both: 
If  one  of  them  was  a  a  minor,  they  declared  in  bisfavw% 
and  made  themfclvcs  his  guardians  in  quality  of  protectors 
of  the  world  ;  for  they  had  carried  matters  to  fo  high  a 
pitch,  that  nations  and  kings  were  their  fubjedfe,  with- 
out knowing  direSly  upon  what  right  or  title ;  it  being 
a  maxim,  that  the  bare  hearing  of  their  names  was  fuffi- 
cicnt  for  a  people  to  acknowledge  them  their  fovereigns. 

When  any  ftate  compofed  too  formidable  a  bodv  from 
its  fituation  or  union,  they  never  failed  to  divide  />.— 
The  republic  of  Ac  11  aia  was  formed  by  an  ajfocation  of 
free  cities ;  the  fenate  declared,  that  every  city  mould 
from  that  time  be  governed  by  its  own  laws,  independ- 
ent on  the  general  authority. 

a  To  enable  themfclvcs  to  ruin  Syria,  in  quality  of  guard  Lint,  they  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  fon  of  Anticchus,  who  was  but  a  child,  in  oppontion  to 
Vt'mttrius  who  was  iheir  hofta^e,  and  conjuicd  them  to  do  him  juitice,  crying, 
that  llome  was  his  mother,  and  the Jtmitors  his  fathers. 

The 
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The  commonwealth  of  Boeotia  rofc  likewife  from  a 
league  made  between  feveral  cities ;  but,  as  in  the  war 
of  Perseus,  one  city  declared  for  that  prince,  and  others 
for  the  Romans,  the  latter  received  them  into  favour 
when  the  common  alliance  was  diffolved. 

Macedonia  was  furrounded  by  inacceflible  mountains : 
the  fenate  divided  it  into  four  parts  \  declared  thofeyrar ; 
prohibited  them  every  kind  alliance  among  themfehes 
by  marriage ;  carried  off  all  the  nobles  into  Italy,  and  by 
that  means  reduced  this  power  to  nothing. 

The  Romans  never  engaged  in  far-diftant  wars,  till 
they  had  firft  made  an  alliance  with  lbmc  power  con- 
tiguous to  the  enemy  they  invaded,  who  might  unite  his 
troops  to  the  army  they  fent ;  and  as  this  was  never  con- 
fiderablc  with  regard  to  numbers,  they  always  had  a  an* 
other  in  that  province  which  lay  neareft  the  enemy,  and 
a  third  in  Rome,  ever  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's 
warning. — In  this  manner  they  never  hazarded  but  a 
Jmall  part  of  their  forces,  whilft  their  enemy  ventured 
all  his. 

They  fometimes  infidioufly  abufed  the  fubtlcty  of  the 
words  of  their  language :  they  deftroyed  Carthage  upon 
pretence  that  they  had  promifed  to  prefer vc  the  civhas, 

*  This  wa3  their  conftanr  practice,  as  appears  from  hiftory. 

H  h  2  not 
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not  the  wbs*. — It  is  well  known  in  what  manner  the 
JEtoliamy  who  had  abandoned  theoifelves  to  their  faith, 
were  impofed  upon  ;  the  Romans  pretended  that  the  fig- 
nification  of  thefc  words,  abandon  onesfclfto  the  faith  tf 
an  enemy \  implied  the  lofs  of  all  things ;  of  perfons, 
lands,  cities,  temples,  and  even  of  burial  places. 

The  Romans  would  even  go  fo  far,  as  to  give  arbi- 
trary explanations  to  treaties :  thus,  when  they  were  re- 
folved  to  deprefs  the  Rhodians,  they  declared,  that  tliey 
had  formerly  given  them  Lycia,  not  by  way  of  prefent, 
but  as  a  friend  and  ally. 

When  one  of  their  generals  concluded  a  peace  merely 
to  preferve  his  army,  which  was  juft  upon  the  point  of 
being  cut  to  pieces,  the  fenate,  who  did  not  ratify  it, 
took  advantage  of  this  peace,  and  continued  the  war.— 
Thus  when  Jugurtha  had  furrounded  an  army  of 
Romans,  and  permitted  them  to  march  away  unmo- 
leftcd,  upon  the  faith  cf  a  treaty  y  thefc  very  troops  he  hail 
faved  were  employed  againft  him :  and  when  the  Nu- 
mantines  had  reduced  twenty  thoujand  Romans,  juft 
peri  filing  with  hunger,  to  the  neceffity  of  fuing  for 
peace  ;  this  peace,  which  had  faved  the  lives  of  fo  many 

■»  There  'n  fumetinies  this  difference  between  e'rvitas  and  mrbf,   the  firmer 

fixities  the  inliabiiant*,  the  latUr  the  building. 

thoufcnd 
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thoufand  citizens,  was  broke  at  Rome,  and  the  public 
faith  was  eluded  by  a  fending  back  the  conful  who  had 
figned  it. 

They  fometimes  would  conclude  a  peace  with  a  mo- 
narch upon  reafonable  conditions*  and  the  injiant  he  had 
executed  them,  they  added  others  of  fo  injurious  a  nature, 
that  he  was  forced  to  renew  the  war. — Thus,  when  they 
had  forced  Jugurtha  to  b  deliver  up  his  elephants,  his 
borfes,  his  trcafures,  and  his  defcrters,  they  required  him 
to  furrender  up  his  per/on,  which  being  the  greateft  ca- 
lamity that  can  befall  a  prince,  cannot  for  that  reafon  be 
ever  made  an  article  of  peace. 

In  fine,  they  fct  up  a  tribunal  over  kings,  whom  they 
judged  for  their  particular  vices  and  crimes :  they  heard 
the  complaints  of  all  perfons  who  had  any  difpute  with 
Philip:  they  fent  deputies  with  them  by  way  of  fafe- 
guard,  and  obliged  Perseus  to  appear  before  thefe,  to 
anfwer  for  certain  murders  and  certain  quarrels  he  had 
with  fome  inhabitants  of  the  confederate  cities. 

»  After  ClauJijs  Glycias  had  granted  the  Corjicam  a  peace,  the  folate  gave 
•  orders  for  renewing  the  war  again  It  them,  and  ddivcied  up  Glycias  to  the  in- 
rubitants  of  the  ifland,  who  would  not  receive  him. — Every  one  knows  what 
b.iupencd  at  the  Furor  CauJins, 

b  They  acted  the  lame  part  with  regard  to  Viriatus:  after  having  obliged 
him  to  give  up  the  defcrters,  he  was  ordered  to  furrender  up  his  arms;  to 
ithkh  neither  himilif  nor  his  army  could  confent.— Fragment  of  Dion. 

As 
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As  men  judged  of  the  glory  of  a  general  by  the  quantity 
of  the  gold  andjilver  carried  in  bis  triumph,  the  Romans 
firipped  the  vanquijhed  enemy  of  all  things— Rome  was 
for  ever  enriching  itfclf ;  and  every  war  they  engaged  in, 
enabled  them  to  undertake  a  new  one. 

All  the  nations  who  were  either  friends  or  confederates, 
quite  *  ruined  themfrlves  by  the  immenfely  rich  prefents  they 
made,  in  order  to  procure  the  continuance  of  the  favours 
already  beftowed  upon  them,  or  to  obtain  greater ;  and 
half  the  monies  which  ufed  to  be  fent  upon  thefe  occa- 
fions  to  the  Romans,  would  have  fufficed  to  conquer 
them. 

Being  masters  of  the  universe,  they  arro- 
gated TO  THEMSELVES  ALL  THE  TREASURES  of  IT; 
AND  WERE  LESS  UNJUST  ROBBERS,  CONSIDERED  AS 
CONQUERORS,  THAN  CONSIDERED  AS  LEGISLATORS.— 

Hearing  that  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyt its  was  poffeffed  of 
immenle  wealth,  they  b  enafled  a  law,  propofed  by  a  tri- 
bune, by  which  they  gave  to  thcmfelves  the  inheritance 
of  a  man  dill  living,  and  confifcatcd  to  their  own  ufe 
the  cftatcs  of  a  confederate  prince. 

a  The  prefents  which  the  fenate  ufed  to  fend  kings  were  mere  trifles ;  as  a 
chair  and  an  ivory  flail,  or  a  robe  like  to  that  worn  by  their  magistrates. 

b  D'tvitiarwn  tnnUi  fama  erjf,  fays  Fiona,  ut  viflor  gentium  poputmi,  Gf 
donare  regna  cottfultus, fecit  virijue  regis  conjifcaUoncm  tmimi<rverit.-—]Jk.  iii.  c.  9. 

In 
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In  a  little  time  the  greedincfc  of  particular  perfins  quite 
devoured  whatever  had  efcaped  the  public  avarice ;  magif- 
tratcs  and  governors  ufed  to  fell  their  injuftice  to  kings : 
two  competitors  would  ruin  one  another,  for  the  fake  of 
purchafing  an  ever- dubious  protection  againft  a  rival  who 
was  not  quite  undone ;    for  the  Romans  had  not 

EVEN  THE  JUSTICE  OF  ROBBERS,  WHO  DISCOVER  A 
CERTAIK  PROBITY    IN   THE    EXERCISE    OF    GUILT.— 

In-  fine,  as  rights,  whether  lawful  or  ufurped,  were 
maintained  by  money  only ;  princes,  to  obtain  it,  de- 
fpoilcd  temples,  and  confifcated  the  poffeffions  of  the 
wealthieft  citizens ;  a  thoufand  crimes  were  committed, 
purely  for  the  fake  of  giving  to  the  Romans  all  the  mo- 
ney in  the  univerfe. 

But  nothing  was  of  greater  advantage  to 
this  people  than  the  awe  with  which  they 
struck  the  whole  earth  :  in  an  instant,  kings 
were  put  to  silence,  and  seemed  as  though 
they  were  stupid  ;  no  regard  was  had  to  their 
eminence,  but  their  very  persons  were  at- 
tacked ;  to  hazard  a  war,  was  to  expose  them- 
selves to  captivity,  to  death,  to  the  infamy 
of  a  triumph. — thus  kings,  who  lived  in  the 
midst  of  pomps  and  pleasures,  did  not  dare  t<> 

FIX 
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FIX  THEIR  EYES  STEDFASTLY  ON  THE  RoMAN  PEO- 
PLE;  AND  THEIR  COURAGE  FAILING  THEM,  THEY 
HOPED  TO  SUSPEND  A  LITTLE  THE  MISERIES  WITH 
WHICH  THEY  WERE  THREATENED,  BY  THEIR  PA- 
TIENCE AND  GROVELING  ACTIONS. 

Obferve,  I  intreat  you,  the  conduft  of  the  Romans. — 
After  the  defeat  of  Aniiochus  they  were  poflefled  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Greece,  without  having  fcarce  a 
fmgle  city  in  thefe  countries  that  were  immediately  their 
own. — They  fccmcd  to  conquer  with  no  other  view  but 
to  be/low ;  but  then  they  obtained  fo  complete  a  fove- 
reignty,  that  whenever  they  engaged  in  war  with  any 
prince,  they  oppreffed  him,  as  it  were,  with  the  weight 
of  the  whole  univerfc. 

Tie  time  proper  for  feizing  upon  the  conquered  countries 
was  not  yet  come. — Had  the  Romans  kept  the  cities  they 
took  from  Philip,  the  Greeks  would  have  fcen  at  once 
'  into  their  dejigns :  had  they,  after  the  fecond  Punic  war, 
or  that  with  Ant iochus,  poffeffed  themfelves  of  lands 
in  a  Africa  and  in  Asia,  they  could  never  have  pre- 
ferved  conqucfts  fo  flightly  eftablifhed. 

»  They  did  not  dare  to  venture  their  colonies  in  thofe  countries  ;  but  cV.ofe 
rather  to  raife  an  eternal  jealoufy  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Mjjfinijfa, 
and  to  make  both  thofe  powers  aflift  them  in  the  conqucit  of  Macedonia  and 
Qr«ct. 

8  It 
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It  was  the  interejl  of  the  Romans  to  wait  till  all  nations 
were  accuftomed  to  obey,  as  free  and  as  confederate,  before 
theyfhould  attempt  to  command  over  them  as  fubjecls ;  and 
U  let  them  blend  and  lofe  them/elves,  as  it  were,  by  little 
and  little,  in  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

This  was  a  flow  way  of  conquering :  after  overcoming 
a  nation,  they  contented  themfelves  with  weakening  it ; 
they  impofed  fuch  conditions  as  confumed  it  infcnfibly : 
if  it  recovered,  they  deprefled  it  ilill  more,  and  it  became 
fubje£t,  without  there  being  a  poffibility  of  dating  the 
sera  of  its  fubjecTion. 

Whilft  Rome  was  conquering  the  world,  a  hidden 
war  was  carrying  on  within  its  walls :  thefe  were  fires 
like  thofe  of  volcanos,  which  break  out  the  inftant  they 
arc  fed  by  fome  combuftible  fubftance. 

After  the  cxpuljion  of  the  kings,  the  government  be- 
came ariflocratical ':  the  patrician  families,  only,  obtained 
all  the  employments  and  dignities  in  the  a  flate,  and  con- 
fequcntly  all  honours  civil  and  military. 

The  patricians  being  determined  to  prevent,  if  pofli- 
ble,  the  return  of  the  kings,  endeavoured  to  foment  the 

a  The  patricians  were  invcfteJ,  in  forac  mcaf'irc,  with  a  facred  chancer, 
and  they  only  were  allowed  to  take  the  aufpiccs. — See  in  Livj,  Book  VI.  the 
Speech  of  Jffuti  Claudius, 

I  i  reftltfi 


rcjllcfs  principle  which  now  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people ;  but  they  did  more  than  they  would  willingly  hew 
done:  by  attempting  to  infpire  them  with  a  hatred  fir 
kings,  they  fired  them  with  an  inordinate  thirjlfw  liberty. 
— As  the  royal  authority  had  devolved  entirely  upon  the 
confuls,  the  people  found  they  were  far  from  pofleffing 
that  liberty  they  were  taught  to  idolize :  they  therefore 
fought  for  methods  by  which  they  might  deprefethe 
confulate;   and  procure  Plebeian  magiftrates;  andfhare 
the  Curulesy  or  greater  employments,  with  the  nobles.-* 
The  patricians  were  forced  to  comply  with  all  the  de* 
mands  of  the  people ;  for  in  a  city,  where  wealth,  that    | 
clandcftine  path  to  power,  was  defpifed,  neither  birth    j 
nor  dignities  could  beftow  any  great  advantages :  it  w»    I 
therefore  neceflary  for  power  to  fell  into  the  hands  of    i 
the  greater  number,  and  for  ariftocracy  to  change  by  in- 
fcnfible  degrees  into  a  popular  Jiate. 

Thofe  who  are  fubordinate  to  a  king,  are  lefs  tortured 
with  envy  and  jealoufy  than  fuch  as  live  under  an  here- 
ditary ariftocracy :  the  prince  is  at  fo  great  a  diftance 
from  his  fubje£ts  that  he  is  fcarce  feen  by  them,  and  n 
raifed  fo  far  above  them,  that  they  cannot  conceive  any 
relation  capable  of  giving  them  difguft :  but  when  the 
nobles  prefide  in  a  ftate,  they  are  expofed  to  die  eyes  of 

all 
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all  men,  and  arc  not  feated  fo  high  as  to  prevent  odious 
companions  from  being  made  perpetually ;  and,  indeed, 
ibe  people  have  deteflcd  nobles  in  this  and  in  all  ages. — 
Such  commonwealths  in  which  birth  does  not  beftow 
#ny  (hare  in  the  legiflature,  are  the  happieft  in  this  re- 
/peft ;  for  it  is  natural  that  the  people  fhould  not  bear 
lb  much  envy  to  an  authority  which  they  beftow  on 
whom  they  think  proper  and  refume  at  will. 

Tie  people  being  difgufied  at  the  patricians ',  withdrew 
fo  the  (acred  hill  {Afons  facer) ,  whither  deputies  being 
fcnt,  they  were  appealed :  and  as  they  all  made  a  promife 
to  affift  one  another,  in  cafe  the  patricians  fhould  not 
perform  their  a  engagement;  which  would  have  created 
(editions  every  moment,  and  difturbed  all  the  magi  ft  rates 
in  the  exercife  of  their  fun&ions,  it  was  judged  better  to 
create  an  officer,  b  who  might  protect  the  people  againft 
any  injuftice  that  fhould  be  done  them  :  but  by  a  malady 
for  ever  incident  to  man,  the  plebeians,  who  had  obtained 
THBUNES  merely  to  defend  them,  employed  thofe  very  magif 
tratcs  to  annoy  others ;  fo  that  they  ftripped,  by  infenfible 
degrees,  the  patricians  of  all  their  privileges. — This 
gave  rife  to  everlafting  contefts. — The  people  were 
fupported,  or  rather  animated,  by  their  tribunes ;  and 

*  Zamraty  Lib.  II.  b  Origin  of  the  tribune*  of  the  people. 
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the  patricians  weredefended  by  the fettatt,  the  greateft 
parr  of  which  confifted  of  patricians,  who  were  more  in> 
clincd  to  favour  the  ancient  maxims,  and  afraid  that  the 
populace  would  raife  fome  tribune  to  arbitrary  power. 

The  people  employed  in  the  defence  of  this  magiftrate 
their  own  ftrength,  and  the  fuperiority  they  had  in  the 
fuffrages ;  their  rcfufal  to  march  into  the  field ;  their 
threats  to  go  quite  away;  the  partiality  of  their  laws; 
in  fine,  their  fentences  pronounced  again  ft  thofc  who 
had  oppofed  them  too  vigoroufly :  thefenale  defended 
themfelvcs  by  their  wifdom,  their  juftice,  and  the  love 
they  infpircd  ,for  one's  country ;  by  their  beneficence, 
and  the  prudent  diftribution  of  the  treafures  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  by  the  veneration  which  the  people  had  for 
the  glory  of  the  principal  a  families,  and  the  virtue  of 
illufirious  perfonages ;  by  religion  itfelf,  the  ancient  in- 

a  The  people  had  fo  great  a  veneration  for  the  chief  families,  that  al- 
though th*y  had  ulitaincd  the  privilege  of  creating  plebeian  military  tribunes, 
who  \v«.rc  inverted  w,rh  the  fame  power  as  the  confuls,  they  never thdeb al- 
ways made  choice  of  patricians  for  this  employment. — They  w*  re  obliged  to 
p  :t  a  couf.raint  np-.n  thcm.clvwS,  ar.d  to  cnacl,  that  there  fhould  ever  be  a 
pkloan  e<:n'."ul ;  ar.d  when  any  plebeian  families  were  railed  to  employments 
ii  tic  rtau\  thjy  r.fteiwaids  were  ;dways  carried:  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
tVc  jsxiple.  r.utwithlt.tndin^  the  perpetual  defire  they  had  to  deprefs  the  no- 
bility, d.-pic'.fcd  them  in  ic.dity  ;  and  when  they  raifed  to  honours  fome  pet- 
fun  of  mean  tx:raclion,  as  Varro  and  Marius,  it  coft  them  very  grca; 
f.:^l«. 

ftitutions, 
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ftitutions,  and  the  prohibition  of  days  of  public  meeting, 
upon  pretence  that  the  aufpiccs  had  not  been  favourable  i 
by  their  clients ;  by  the  oppofition  of  one  tribune  to  an- 
other ;  by  the  creation  of  a  a  di&ator,  the  occupations  of 
a  new  war,  or  the  misfortunes  and  calamities  which 
united  all  parties :  in  a  word,  by  a  paternal  condefcen- 
fion,  in  granting  the  people  part  of  their  demands,  pur- 
pofely  to  make  them  relinquifh  the  reft ;  and  by  that 
ftedfaft  maxim,  of  preferring  the  fafety  of  the  republic  to 
Ac  prerogatives  of  any  order  or  public  employment 
whatfoever. 

In  procefs  of  time,  when  the  plebeians  had  deprefled 
the  patricians  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  this  b  diftinftion  of 
families  was  empty  and  fruitlefs,  and  that  both  were  in- 
difcriminately  raifed  to  honours,  new  contejis  arofe  be- 
tween the  populace, '  whom  their  tribunes  fpirited  up, 
and  the  chief  families,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian, 
which  latter  were  ftyled  nobles,  and  were  favoured  by 

a  The  patricians,  to  defend  themfdves,  ufed  to  create  a  dictator,  which 
proved  of  the  grcatcft  advantage  to  them  ;  hut  the  plebeians  having  obtained 
the  privilege  of  being  elected  confab,  could  alfo  be  elected  dictators,  which 
quite  difconcerted  the  patricians. — See  in  Lrvy9  Lib.  viii.  in  what  man- 
ner Publius  Phtio  deprefled  them  in  his  dictatorihip. — He  enacted  three  laws, 
by  which  they  received  the  highefr  prejudice. 

b  The  patricians  referred  to  themfelvcs  only  a  few  offices  belonging  to  the 
Driefthood;  and  the  privilege  of  creating  a  raagiftratc  called  Intcr-rtx. 

the 
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the  fcnate  that  was  compofcd  of  them :  but,  as  the  an- 
cient manners  fubfifted  no  more ;  as  particular  perfoni 
were  pofieflcd  of  immenfe  wealth,  and  that  it  is  impof* 
fible  but  wealth  mull  give  power ;  thefe  nobles  made  a 
stronger  refinance  than  the  patrician e  had  done,  whi:h 
eccajionca  we  acaw  oj  we  gracchT,  and  of  *  fcucral  per* 
fins  who  followed  their  plan, 

I  muft  take  notice  of  an  office  wliich  greatly  if- 
tinguifhes  the  polity  of  Rome  \  it  was  that  of  the  coh 
firs. 

M.  Livius  b  cenfured  the  people  tbemfelves,  and  de- 
graded thirty-four  tribes  out  of  the  thirty-five  to  the  rank 
of  thofe  who  had  no  (hare  in  the  privileges  of  the  cityj 
for  (faid  this  Roman)  you  firfl  condemned  me,  and  afur- 
ivards  raifed  me  to  the  confulate  and  the  cenfor/bip ;  you 
therefore  mufl  either  have  prevaricated  once  in  punifhing  m% 
*r  twice ',  in  creating  me  conful  and  afterwards  cenfir*. 

Authors 

*  As  Satrtmimu  and  GLtueias.  b  LivYf  Lib.  xxiz. 

<  I  am  perfuaded  (fays  the  celebrated  Spahifh  traveller,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Town  f.  f.nd)  that  ours  is,  and  that  none  but  a  mixed  government  can  hcjrets-m 
Under  the  Roman  kings,  the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  not  free ;  under  the 
decemvirs,  the  plebeians  were  miferably  opprelTed ;  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
in  their  turn,  facrificed  the  patricians ;  and  when  the  power  of  the  coofuk 
happened  to  balance  that  of  the  tribunes,  every  thing  flood  (till,  or  fell  into 
fuch  anarchy  and  confufion,  that  the  confuls  were  obliged  to  name  a  dictator 
7  for 
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Authors  enlarge  very  copioufly  on  the  divj/ions  which 
proved  the  deftrudtion  of  Rome,  but  their  readers  feldornr 
difcover  tb$fe  divifions  to  havt  been  always  neceffary  and  in* 
evitablc. — Diffenfions  were  not  to  be  prevented;  and 
tbofe  martial fpiritsf  which  were  fo  fieree  and  formidable 
thread,  could  not  be  habituated  to  any  confidcrable  mode* 
ration  at  bme.-— Thofe  who  expe&  in  a  free  ftate  to  fee 
the  pcopU  undaunted  in  war,  and  pufillanimous  in  peace  y  are 
certainly  defirous  of  impojfibilities ;  and  it  may  be  ad- 
vanced as  a  general  rule,  that  whenever  a  perfecl  calm  is 
vifible,  in  a  ftate  that  calls  itfelf  a  republic  %  the  spirit  of 

LIBERTY  NO  LONGER  SUBSISTS. 

Union,  in  a  body  politic,  is  a  very  equivocal  term : 
true  union  is  fuch  a  harmony  as  makes  all  the  particular 
parts,  as  oppofite  as  they  may  fecm  to  us,  concur  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  fociety,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
difcords  in  mufic  contribute  to  the  general  melody  of 
found.— Union  may  prevail  in  a  ftate  full  of  feeming 
commotions ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  may  be  an  har- 
mony from  whence  refults  profperity,  which  alone  is 
true  peace,  and  may  be  conftdcred  in  the  fame  view  as 
the  various  parts  of  this  univerfe,  which  are  eternally 

for  the  time,  with  defpotic  power.— Thefe  ever  hare  been,  and  ever  muft  be, 
the  miferablc  effe&s  of  power,  when  not  properly  balanctdy  as  in  the  conftitu- 
tim  rfntr  fovfrnmcrt.—Fid*  Free  Thought*  on  Defpotic  Governments. 

conne&ed' 
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f  bnne&ed  by  the  operations  of  fome,  and  the  reaffirm*  0/ 
others. — Hence  the  oppofition  party  is  no  defeft  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  British  Government,  unlet  it  be 
dcfirous  of  fubverting  the  mixed  form. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  feci:  of  Epicurus,  which  be- 
gan to  he  propagated  at  Rome  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
republic,  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  minds  and  geniui 
of  the  people a. — The  Greeks  had  been  infatuated  with 
its  doiSl lines  long  before,  and  confcquently  were  cor- 
rupted much  earlier  than  the  Romans. — We  arc  affurcd 
by  Poiybius,  b  that  oaths,  in  his  time,  could  not  indue* 
any  pcrfon  to  place  confidence  in  a  Greek,  whereas 
they  were  confidcred  by  a  Roman  as  inviolable  obliga- 
tions upon  his  confeience. 

There  is  a  paffage  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to  €  Ah 
ticus,  \vh  ch  manifeftly  difcovers  how  much  the  Romans 
had  degenerated  in  this  particular  fince  the  time  of  Pob/+ 
blus. 

a  Cynca s  having  difcourfed  of  the  doctrines  of  this  feci  at  the  table  of 
Fyrrhus,  Fabrhhts  laid,  he  wilhed  the  enemies  of  Rome  would  all  embrace 
fuch  kind  of  principles,. — Life  of  Pyrrhus. 

t>  If  you  lend  a  talent  to  a  Greek,  anJ  bind  him  to  the  repayment,  by  tea 
encasements,  with  as  many  fecurities,  and  witaefles  to  the  loan,  it  is  impof- 
fiblc  to  make  them  re;;nrd  their  word  ;  wltercas,  among  the  Romans,  whether 
it  b?  owing  to  their  obligation  of  accounting  for  the  public  and  private  money, 
they  arc  always  puniUial  to  the  oaths,  they  have  taken. — For  which  reafoc, 
the  apprehcnfions  of  infernal  torments  were  wifely  eftab:Mhed,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether inational  to  oppofc  them  at  this  time,— Polyb.  1.  vi. 
c  Lib.  iv.  kt.  18. 

Memmius 
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MeMmius  (fays  he)  imparted  to  the  (enate  the  agree- 
oeot  be  and  his  fellow -candidate  had  made  with  the 
nfidsy  by  which  tbefc  ftipulated  to  favour  the  others  in 
leir  felicitations  for  the  confulftiip  the  enfuing  year ; 
d  tbefe  obliged  themfelves  to  pay  four  hundred  thou- 
k!  fefterces  to  the  confuls,  if  they  did  not  furnifh  them 
th  three  augurs y  who  fhould  declare  they  themfclvea 
sre  prefent  when  the  people  made  the  guriatian 
lW  •,  though  in  reality  it  had  ndt  been  enabled ;  and  two 
rmer  confuls,  who  fhould  affirm  they  had  affilted  at 
gnlng  the  edict  of  the  senate  which  regu- 
ATE&  fHE  StATE  of  the  provinces  assigned  to 
HE  PRESENT  consuls,  notwithflanding  no  fuch  edid 
ms  in  being.— ^What  an  admirable  fet  of  people  do  wc 
ifcovef  in  a  (Ingle  contrail ! 

The  grandeur  of  the  ftate,  in  general,  conftituted  the 
'eatnefs  of  its  particular  members ;  but  as  affluence 
ofifts  in  conducl,  and  not  in  riches ;  that  wealth  of  the 
9fnans7  which  had  certain  limitations^  introduced  a  lux- 
y  and  profiifion  which  had  no  bounds. — Thofe  who 

»  The  Curiat'mn  law  difpofed  of  the  military  power,  and  the  edi c"t  of  the 
oft  regulated  the  troops,  the  money,  and  officers,  that  were  to  be  allotted 
the  governors :  now  the  confuts,  in  order  to  accomplifh  thefe  particulars  to 
•irowa  Citisfaclion,  contrived  ^faifi  law  and  afalfi  eJitt  of  the  f enate. 

Kk  had 
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had  been  at  firrt  corrupted  by  their  opulence, 
the  fame  taint  in  their  poverty  $  by  af firing  after  acf 
lions  that  no  way  comported  with  private  lift\  it  was  difi*  I 
cult  to  be  a  good  citizen  under  the  influence  offing 
dcfires  and  the  regret  of  a  large  fortune  that  had  bom 
loft :   people,  in  this  fituation,  were  prepared  for ; 
defperate  attempt ;   and,  as  Sahjl  *  fays,  there  was, ; 
that  time,  a  generation  of  men,  who,  as  they  \n&i 
patrimony  of  their  own,  could  not  endure  to  lee  i 
more  profperous  than  themfelves b. 


The  chief  diScrence  between  the  domeflic  oecoaoad 
of  the  ancients  and  that  of  the  moderns  confifb  m  il*  ] 
practice  of  slavery,  which  prevailed  among  the  fa 
and  which  has  been  abolilhcd  for  fome  centuries  through*  I 
out  the  grcatcft  part  of  Europe, — Some  paffiuoate  tlj 
roirers  of  the  ancients  cannot  forbear  regretting  the  1 
of  this  i  n  Hi  tut  iuii ;  and  whiJft  they  brand  all  fuhn 
to  the  government  of  a  fingte  perion  with  the  harfli  < 
nomination  of  Slavery,  they  would  gladly  reduce  I 
grcateft  part  of  mankind  to  real  flavery  and  fubjeflion^ 

a  Ut  tmrifo  Mentor  grn/fet  tjft^  qm  nee  ifcfi  habere  T^fent  vtt 
me  tilm  patim—~ Fragment  of  Siilv/jt  cited  by  Attptjlm  in  his  book  of  Tit  Qm 
mf  GtJr  Lib.  ii»  c«  ifl+— Sec  ilfg  Catadne's  fpecch  «ufaj  tiie  mlku 
rich  mm  of  the  ftaUi*  b  Monttfquicu. 
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hit  to  ortc  who  considers  coolly  on  the  fubjcfl  it  will 
ippear,  that  human  nature,  in  general,  really  enjoys 
Mr?  liberty  at  prefenty  in  the  moji  arbitrary  government  of 
hnpe,  than  it  ever  did  during  the  molt  fouri/hing  period 
f  ancient  times.  — As  much  as  fubmiffion  to  a  petty  prince, 
iriofe  dominions  extend  not  beyond  a  (ingle  city,  is 
aore  grievous  than  obedience  to  a  great  monarch ;  fo 
inch  is  domeitic  flavery  more  cruel  and  oppreffive  than 
my  civil  fubjedtion  whatfocver. — The  more  the  mafter 
,  removed  from  us  in  place  and  rank,  the  greater  liberty 
rt  enjoy ;  the  lefs  arc  our  adtions  infpedted  and  con- 
rolled;  and  the  fainter  that  cruel  com  pari  Ton  becomes 
Ktween  our  own  fubjedtion,  and  the  freedom,  and  even 
iominion  of  another. — The  remains  which  are  found  of 
lomeftic  flavery  in  the  American  colonies,  and  among 
ime  European  nations,  would  never  furely  create  a 
fefire  of  rendering  it  more  univerfal. — The  little  huma- 
ity9  commonly  obferved  in  perfons  accuftomed  from 
leir  infancy  to  cxercife  fo  great  authority  over  their 
How-creatures,  and  to  trample  upon  human  nature, 
rcre  fujpeient  alone  to  difguft  us  with  that  unbounded 
ominion. — Nor  can  a  mo:e  probable  reafon  be  ajjigned 
w  the  fever c,  I  might  fay>  barbarous  manners  of  ancient 
inus,  than  the  praclice  of  dome/lie  Jlavery;  by  which 
K  k  2  every 
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every  man   of  rank  was  rendered  a  petty   tyrant,   and 
educated  amtdji  the  fubmtjjiQn  and  low  debofement  tfhu 

The  euftom  of  expofing  o!d7  ufekfu  or  Jtehjlavesy  iq  ! 
an  ifland  of  die  Tyber,  there  to  flarve,  feems  to  ham 
been  pretty  common  in  Rome  ;  and  whoever  recovered 
after  having  been  fo  expofed,  had  his  liberty  given  him, 
by  an  cdl£t  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ;  where  il  waj 
like  wile  forbidden  to  kill  any  flavc  merely  for  old  age  or 
iicknefs1. — But  fuppofing  that  this  edict  was  flritUy 
obeyed,  would  it  better  the  do  me  (He  treatment  of  flavo, 
or  render  their  lives  much  more  comfortable  ?  We  may 
imagine  what  others  would  prae~tjfct  when  it  was  the 
profeffed  maxim  of  the  elder  Cato,  to  fell  his  fuperan- 
nuated  flaves  for  any  price,  rather  than  maintain  what  Ik 
eftccmed  a  ufclefs  burden b. 

The  ergastula,  or  dungeons j  where  flaves  in  chain 
were  forced  to  work,  were  very  common  all  over  Itafy.— 
Columella*  advifes,  that  they  be  always  built  under 
ground ;  and  recommends  d  it  as  the  duty  of  a  careful 
overfeer,  to  call  over  every  day  the  names  of  thefe  flaves, 
like  the  muttering  of  a  regiment  or  fhip's  company,  ia 

*  Seutonius  in  vita  Claudii.  *  Putt,  in  vita  Catonis. 

c  Lib.  i.  c.  6.  d  Jd.  Hb.  Xj.  c.  ,, 

order 
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order  to  know  prefently  when  any  of  them  had  deferred. 
As  a  proof  of  the  frequency  of  thcfe  ergajiula^  and  of  the 
great  number  of  flaves  ufually  confined  in  them,  Sicily, 
fays  Florus",  was  full  of  ergaftula>  and  was  cultivated  by 
labourers  in  chains. — Eunws  and  Athenio  excited  the 
fervilc  war,  by  breaking  up  thefe  monftrous  prifons,  and 
giving  liberty  to  60,000  flaves, — The  younger  Pompey 
augmented  his  army  in  Spain  by  the  fame  expedient  \ 

Seneca,  when  drawing  a  pi&ure  of  that  diforderly  lux*» 
ury  which  changes  day.into  night,  and  night  into  dajv 
and  inverts  every  ftated  hour  of  every  office  in  life,  among 
other  circumftances,  fuch  as  difplacing  the  meals  and 
times  of  bathing,  mentions,  that,  regularly  about  die 
third  hour  of  the  night,  the  neighbours  of  one,  who  in- 
dulges this  falfe  refinement,  hear  the  noife  of  whips  and 
lajhes ;  and,  upon  enquiry,  find  that  he  is  then  taking 
an  account  of  the  condu&  of  his  fervants,  and  giving 
them  due  corre&ion  and  difcipUne. — This  is  not  re- 
marked as  an  inftance  of  cruelty \  but  only  of  dif order 9 
which,  even  in  actions  the  mod  ufual  and  methodical, 
changes  the  fixed  hours  that  an  eftablifhed  cuftom  had 
afligned  for  them. 

•  Lib.  iii.  c.  19.  b  Id.  lib.  iv.  c  8. 

The 
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The  term  for  a  flavc,  born  and  bred  in  the  family, 
was  verna  * ;  and  thefc  {laves  feein  to  have  been  entitled 
by  cuftom  to  privileges  and  indulgences  beyond  others ; 
a  fufficient  reafon  why  the  mailers  would  not  be  fond 
of  rearing  many  of  that  kind  b. — It  is  well  known  that 

Demosthenes, 

*  As/emu  was  the  name  of  the  genus,  and  verna  of  the  fpecies,  without 
any  correlative,  this  forms  a  ftrong  prefumption  that  the  latter  were  by  far  the 
kail  numerous. — It  is  an  univcrfal  obfervation  which  we  may  form  upon  lin* 
guage,  that  where  two  related  parts  of  a  whole  bear  any  proportion  to  etch 
other,  in  numbers,  rank.,  or  confidtration,  there  arc  always  correlative  term* 
invented,  which  anfwer  to  both  the  parts,  and  exprefs  their  mutual  relation. — 
If  they  bear  no  proportion  to  each  other,  the  term  is  only  invented  for  the  left, 
and  marks  its  diltincihn  from  the  whole. — Thus  man  and  'xoman,  mnjler  and 
fervant,  father  and/on,  prince  and  fu! jeflt  Jlnwger  and  cithun,  arc  correlative 
terms :  but  the  words  feaman%  carpenter  t  j'miih,  toy lor ,  &c.  have  no  corre- 
fpondent  terms,  which  exprefs  thofc  who  arc  no  feaman,  no  carpenter,  &c— 
Languages  differ  very  much  with  regard  to  the  particular  words  u here  this 
diftinclion  obtains ;  and  may  thence  afford  very  flrong  inferences  concerning 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  different  nations. — The  military  government  of 
the  Roman  emperors  had  exalted  the  folJicry  fo  high,  that  they  balanced  all 
the  other  orders  of  the  flate  :  hence  miles  and  paganus  became  relative  terms ; 
a  thing,  till  then,  unknown  to  ancient,  and  (till  fo  to  modern  languages.— 
Modern  fupcrftition  exalted  the  clergy  fo  high,  that  they  overbalanced  the 
whole  flatc :  hence  clergy  and  laity  are  terms  oppofed  in  all  modern  languages ; 
and  in  thefe  alone. — And  from  the  fame  principles  I  infer,  that  if  the  number 
of  flaves  bought  by  the  Romans  from  foreign  countries,  had  not  extremely 
exceeded  thofc  bred  at  home,  vern.t  would  have  had  a  correlative,  which  would 
have  expreffed  the  former  fpecics  of  Haves. — But  thefc,  it  would  feem,  com- 
posed the  main  body  of  the  ancient  flaves,  and  the  latter  were  but  a  few  ex- 
ceptions. 

b  Verna  is  ufed  by  Roman  writers  as  a  word  cpuivalent  to  fntrra,  on  ac- 
count of  the  petulance  and  impudence  of  thofc  flavc*. — Mart.  lib.  i.  ep.  42, 

— Hoeacc 
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D£MOSTHENES,  in  his  nonage,  had  been  defrauded  of 
a  large  fortune  by  his  tutors,  and  that  afterwards  he  re- 
covered, by  a  profecution  at  law,  the  value  of  his  patri- 
mony.—His  orations,  on  that  occafion,  ftill  remain,  and 
contain  an  exa£t  detail  of  the  whole  fubftance  left  by  his 
father*,  in  money,  merchandize,  houfes,  and  flaves, 
together  with  the  value  of  each  particular. — Among  the 
reft  were  fifty-two  flaves,  handicraftfmen,  viz,  32  fword- 
cutlers,  and  20  cabinet-makers b ;  all  males ;  not  a  word 
of  any  wives,  children,  or  family,  which  they  certainly 
would  have  had,  had  it  been  a  common  cuftom  at 
Athens  to  breed  from  the  flaves :  and  the  value  of  the 
whole  muft  have  much  depended  on  that  circumftance. 
—No  female  flaves  are  even  fo  much  as  mentioned,  ex- 
cept fome  houfe-maids,  who  belonged  to  his  mother.— 
This  argument  has  great  force,  if  it  be  not  altogether 
conclufive. 

Conflder  this  paffage  of  Plutarch  c,  fpcaking  of  the 
Elder  Cato. — "  He  had  a  great  number  of  flaves, 
"  whom  he  took  care  to  buy  at  the  fales  of  prifonen  of 

—Horace  alfo  mentions  the  verme  procacts;    and  Petronius,  cap.  xxiv. 

fernula  urbanitas.— Seneca,  de  proviJ.  c.  i.  vernuliirum  Vtccnt'ia. 

»  In  Amphobum  oraU  i. 

b  «Xj? Mreioi,  makers  of  thofc  beds  which  the  ancients  lay  upon  at  meals. 

c  In  vita  Catonis. 

3  "  war; 
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"  war ;  and  he  chofe  them  young,  that  they  might 
"  eafily  be  accuftomed  to  any  diet  or  manner  of  life, 
••  and  be  inftru&ed  in  any  bufinefs  or  labour,  as  men 
"  teach  any  thing  to  young  dogs  or  horfes. — And  eiteem- 
"  ing  love  the  chief  fource  of  all  diforders,  he  allowed 
••  the  male  flaves  to  have  a  commerce  with  the  female 
"  in  his  family,  upon  paying  a  certain  fum  for  this 
•*  privilege :  but  he  ft ri&ly  forbade  all  intrigues  out  of  his 
•*  family."— Are  there  any  fymptoms  in  this  narration 
of  that  care,  which  is  fuppofed  in  the  ancients,  of  the 
marriage  and  propagation  of  their  flaves  ?  If  that  was  a 
common  pra&ice,  founded  on  general  intereft,  it  would 
furely  have  been  embraced  by  Cato,  who  was  a  great 
wconomift,  and  lived  in  times  when  the  ancient  fru- 
gality and  fimplicity  of  manners  were  ftill  in  credit  and 
reputation. 

It  is  exprefsly  remarked  by  the  writers  of  the  Roman 
law,  that  fcarcely  any  ever  purchafe  flaves  with  a  view 
of  breeding  from  them a. 

Xenophon  in  his  ceconomics,  where  he  gives  direc- 
tions for  the  management  of  a  farm,  recommends  a  ftrift 

*  "  Non  temere  ancillac  ejus  rci  caufa  comparantur  ut  parianU"— Digtjl* 
lib.  v.  tit.  3.  de  lucrtd.  fxlit.  lex  27. 

care 
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Care  ancl  attention  of  laying  the  male  and  the  female 
flaves  at  a  diftance  from  each  other. — He  fecms  not  to 
fuppofe  that  they  arc  rjer  married. — The  only  flaves 
among  the  Greeks  that  appear  to  have  continued  their 
own  race,  were  the  Helotes,  who  had  houfes  apart,  and 
Were  more  the  flaves  of  the  public  than  of  individuals  \ 

Varro  as  well  as  Columella  b,  recommends  it  as 
tequifite  to  give  a  wife  to  the  overfecr,  in  order  to  attach 
him  the  more  ftrongly  to  his  matter's  fcrvice. — This  was 
therefore  *  peculiar  indulgence  granted  to  a  flave  in  whom 
ib  great  confidence  was  repofed. 

History  mentions  a  Roman  nobleman  who 
had  4oo  slaves  under  the  same  roof  with  him  : 
and  having  been  assassinated  at  home  by  the 
furious  revenge  of  one  of  them,  the  law  was 
executed  with  rigour,  and  all  without  ex- 
ception were  put  to  death. 

Nothing  fo  common  in  trials,  even  of  civil  caufes,  as 
to  call  for  the  evidence  of  flaves ;  which  was  always  ex- 
torted by  the  mod  exquifite  torments. — Demosthenes 
fays%  that,  where  it  was  poffible  to  produce,  for  the 

*  Stkabo,  lib.  viii.         b  Lib.  i.  c.  18.         c   In  Qmttran  orat.  1. 
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fame  fa£t,  cither  freemen  or  flaves  as  witnefles,  thejudga 
olwap  preferred  the  torturing  cfjkvcsf  as  a  mere  certain 

evidence  *■ 

1  The  fame  firn£ikt  wai  very  common  in  Rom t ;  but  Cicero  fan* 
pot  to  think  this  crltltncc  Co  certain  as  the  tcftimony  of  free  citizens.— Prt 
Cmkh 

The  SiAunrm  fporh  efchibitcQ  at  Romi,  may  ju(Hy  be  confidered  is  aa 
effeft  of  the  peopled  contempt  for  their  vanquifhed  enemies  or  fllves,  4nd 
was  alfe  a  great  cjufe  of  the  general  inhumanity  of  their  princes  and  rulm  — 
Who  can  read  the  accounts  of  the  amphkhcatrical  entertainmenti  vitboti 
honor }  Or  who  is  furprifed  that  the  rukrs  mould  treat  mat  people  in  the 
fime  way  the  people  trcitcd  their  fellow  creatures  ?  One**  humanity,  cm  A* 
occanon,  is  apt  to  renew  vhe  barWou*  wilh  of  Caligula,  that  the  people 
had  but  one  neck  :  d  man  couU  almoft  be  pleafcd,  by  a  finglc  blow,  to  pit  a 
end  lofuch  m  rttce  vf  mm/ft  n*-*—}!.  u  m  I* 
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SECT.    XXV. 


GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS 


THE  ANCIENT  REPUBLICS. 


We  may  obfcrve,  that  the  ancient  republics  were  almoft 
always  in  perpetual  war%  a  natural  effeft  of  their  martial 
fpirit,  their  love  of  liberty,  their  mutual  emulation,  and 
that  hatred  which  generally  prevails  among  nations  that 
live  in  clofe  neighbourhood. — Now,  war  in  a  fmall  ftate 
is  much  more  deftrudrive  than  in  a  great  one ;  both  be- 
caufe  all  the  inhabitants^  in  the  former  cafe,  mud  fervo 
in  the  armies ;  and  becaufe  the  whole  ftate  is  frontier, 
and  is  all  expofed  to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy. 

The  maxims  of  ancient  war  were  much  more  dejlruc- 
the  than  thofe  of  modern  ;  chiefly  by  that  dillribution 
of  plunder,  in  which  the  foldiers  were  indulged. — The 
private  men  in  our  armies  are  fuch  a  low  fet  of  people, 
that  we  find  any  abundance,  beyond  their  fimple  pay, 
breeds  confufion  and  diforder,  and  a  total  diflblution  of 
L  1  2  difcipline. 
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difcipline. — The  very  wretchednefs  and  meannefs  of 
thofc  who  fill  the  modern  armies,  render  them  lefs  de- 
ftrudtivc  to  the  countries  which  they  invade :  one  in- 
fiance,  among  many,  of  the  deceitfulncfs  of  firft  appear- 
ances  in  all  political  rcafonings. 

jincicnt  battles  were  much  more  bloody,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  weapons  employed  in  them. — The  ancients 
drew  up  their  men  16  or  20,  fomctimes  50  men  deep, 
which  m.idc  a  narrow  front ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
find  a  field  in  which  both  armies  might  be  mar  dialled,  and 
might  engage  with  cacli  other. — F.vcn  where  any  body 
of  the  troops  was  kept  off  by  hodges,  hillocks,  woods, 
or  hollow  ways,  the  battle  was  not  fo  foon  decided  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  but  that  the  others  had 
time  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  oppofed  them, 
and  take  part  in  the  engagement. — And  as  the  whole 
army  was  thus  engaged,  and  each  man  clofely  buckled 
to  his  antagonift,  the  battles  were  commonly  very  bloody, 
and  great  {laughter  was  made  on  both  fides.,  efpecially 
on  the  vanquifhed. — The  long  thin  lines  required  hy 
fire-arms,  and  the  quick  deciiion  of  the  fray,  render  our 
modern  engagements  but  partial  rencounters,  and  enable 
the  general,  who  is  foiled  in  the  beginning  of  tl^e  day, 
3  to 
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to  draw  off  the  greateft  part  of  his  army  found  and 
entire. 

The  battles  of  antiquity,  both  by  their  duration,  and 
their  refemblance  of  fmgle  combats,  were  wrought  up 
to  a  degree  of  fury  quite  unknown  to  later  ages. — 
Nothing  could  then  engage  the  combatants  to  give 
quarter,  but  the  hopes  of  profit,  by  making  flaves  of 
their  prifoners. — Iu  civil  wars,  as  we  learn  from  Taci- 
tus %  the  battles  were  the  moft  bloody,  becaufe  the  pri- 
foners were  not  flaves. 

tVhat  a  flout  reffiance  mufl  he  made,  where  the  van- 
qul/hed  expefted fo  hard  a  fate!  How  inveterate  the  rage, 
where  the  maxims  of  war  were,  in  rjcry  refpccl,  fo  blotdy 
andftvere  ! 

Inftances  arc  frequent,  in  ancient  hiftory,  of  cities  be- 
fieged,  whofe  inhabitants,  rather  than  open  their  gates, 
murdered  their  wives  and  children,  and  ruflied  them- 
fclves  on  a  voluntary  death,  fweetencd  perhaps  by  a  little 
profpedfc  of  revenge  upon  the  enemy. — Greeks  b,  as 
well  as  Barbarians,  have  often  been  wrought  up  to 
this  degree  of  fury.— And  the  fame  determined  fpirit  and 

»  Hift.  lib.  ii.  c.  44. 
b  As  Aijydvi,  mentioned  by  Livr,  lib.  xxxi.  c.  17,  18.  and  Polyb. 
lib.  xvi. — As  alfo  the  Xanthians,  ArpiAN.  de  bdU  sivif.  lib.  iv. 

cruelty 
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cruelty  muft,  in  other  inftances,  lets  remarkable,  hare 
been  deftru&ive  to  human  fociety,  in  thofe  petty  com- 
monwealths, which  lived  in  clofe  neighbourhood,  and 
were  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  and  contentions. 

Sometimes  the  wars  in  Greece,  fays  Plutarch  % 
were  carried  on  entirely  by  Inroads,  and  robberies,  and 
piracies. — Such  a  method  of  war  muft  be  more  deftruc- 
tive,  in  fmall  dates,  than  the  bloodied  battles  and  fiego. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  pofleffion  during  two 
years  formed  a  prefcription  for  land ;  one  year  for  movent 
ablesb:  an  indication,  that  there  was  not  in  Italy,  at 
that  time,  much  more  order,  tranquillity,  and  fettled 
police,  than  there  is  at  prcfent  among  the  Tartars. 

The  only  cartel  I  remember  in  ancient  hiftory,  is, 
that  between  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  the  Rho- 
dians  ;  when  it  was  agreed,  that  a  free  citizen  fhouM 
be  reftored  for  1000  drachmas,  a  flave  bearing  arms  k\ 
500 c. 

It  appears  alfo  that  ancient  manners  were  more  unfa- 
vourable than  the  modern,  not  only  in  times  of  war, 
but  alfo  in  thofe  of  peace ;  and  that  too  in  every  refpeS. 
•—To  exclude  faction  from  a  free  government  is  very 


«  Li  vita  Arati.  b  Inst.  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 

c  Diod.  Sicul.  lib,  xx. 
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difficult,  if  not  altogether  impraclicabU. — In  ancient 
hi/lory  we  may  always  obferve,  where  one  party  pre- 
vailed, whether  the  nobles  or  people  (for  I  can  obfenre 
no  difference  in  this  refpe&a)  that  they  immediately 
hutclared  all  of  the  oppofite  party  who  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  bani(hed  fuch  as  had  been  fo  fortunate  as  to 
cfcape  their  fury.—- No  form  of  procefs%  no  law,  no  trial, 
no  pardon. — A  fourth,  a  third,  perhaps  near  a  half  of  the 
city  was  flaughtered,  or  expelled,  every  revolution ;  and 
the  exiles  always  joined  foreign  enemies,  and  did  all  the 
mifchief  poflible  to  their  fellow-citizens,  till  fortune  put 
it  in  their  power  to  take  full  revenge  by  a  new  revolu- 
tion.— And  as  thefe  were  frequent  infueh  violent  govern- 
ments, the  diforder,  diffidence,  jealoufy,  enmity,  which 
muft  prevail^  are  not  eafy  for  us  to  imagine  in  this  age  of 
the  world. 

There  are  only  two  revolutions  I  can  recollcft  in 
ancient  hiftory,  which  pafled  without  great  feverity,  and 
great  efiufion  of  blood  in  maflacres  and  aflaflinations ; 
namely  the  reftoration  of  the  Athenian  democracy  by 
Thrasybulus,  and  the  fubduing  of  the  Roman  republic 

*  Lysias,  who  was  himfclf  of  the  popular  fa£lion,  and  very  narrowly 
Heaped  from  the  thirty  tyrants,  (ays,  that  the  Democracy  was  a&  violent  a 
government  as  the  Oligarchy.-— Orat.  24.  dejfatupopul. 

by 
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bf  Cesar.  — -We  learn  from  ancient  hiftory,  that 
Thrasybulus  paffed  a  general  amnefty  for  all  paft 
offences ;  and  firft  introduced  that  word,  as  well  as  prac* 
tice,  into  Greece  c. — It  appears,  however,  from  many 
orations  ofLvsiAsb,  that  the  chief,  and  even  fome  of 
the  fubaltern  offenders,  in  the  preceding  tyranny,  were 
tried,  and  capitally  puniflied. — This  is  a  difficulty  not 
cleared  up,  and  even  not  obferved  by  antiquarians  and 
fome  hiftorians. — And  as  to  C.csar's  clemency,  though 
much  celebrated,  it  would  not  gain  great  applaufe  in  the 
prefent  age — He  butchered,  for  inftancc,  all  Cato's 
fcnate,  when  he  became  mafter  of  Utica c ;  and  thefe, 
we  may  readily  believe,  were  not  the  moil  worthlefs  of 
the  party. — All  thofe  who  had  borne  arms  againfl  that 
ufurper,  were  attainted  ;  and,  by  Hirtius's  law,  declared 
incapable  of  all  public  offices. 

The  utmoft  energy  of  the  nervous  ftyle  of  Thucy- 
dides,  and  the  copioufnefs  and  expreflion  of  the  Greek 
language,  feem  to  fmk  under  that  hiftorian,  when  he 
attempts  to  defcribe  the  diforders,  which  arofe  from  fac- 

*  Cicero,  Philip,  i. 
b  As  orat.  II.  contra  Erato*  r.  or  at.  12.  contra  AgoraT.  orat.  15.  pfO 
Mantith. 

c  Appian.  it  btU.  ch.  lib.  iu 
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tion  throughout  all  the  Grecian  commonwealths. — You 
would  imagine,  that  he  dill  labours  with  a  thought 
greater  than  he  can  find  words  to  communicate. — And 
he  concludes  his  pathetic  defcription  with  an  obfervation, 
which  is  at  once  refined  and  folid. — "  In  thefc  contrafts" 
fays  he,  **  thofe  who  were  the  dullcjl  and  mofl  Jlupidy  and 
"  had  the  leafi  forcjigbt,  commonly  prevailed:  for  being 
11  confeious  of  this  weaknefs,  and  dreading  to  be  over- 
lt  reached  by  thofe  of  greater  penet  ration  y  they  went  to  work 

;*  HASTILY,  WITHOUT  PREMEDITATION,  BY  THE 
14  SWORD  AND  PONIARD,  AND  THEREBY  GOT  THE 
"  START  OF  THEIR  ANTAGONISTS,  WHO  WERE  FORM- 
"  ING  FINE  SCHEMES  AND  PROJECTS  FOR  THEIR  DE- 
"    STRUCTION  a." 

Not  to  mention  Dionyfius  b  the  Elder,  who  is  com- 
puted  to  have  butchered  in  cold  blood  above  10,000  of 
his  fellow-citizens;  or  Agathoclcsc%  Nabisd>  and  others, 
ftill  more  bloody  than  he  ;  the  tranfa£tions,  even  in  free 
governments,  were  extremely  violent  and  deftruftive.— 
At  Athens,  the  thirty  tyrants  and  the  nobles,  in  a 
twelvemonth,  murdered,  without  trials   about  1200  of 

a  Lib.  iii.  b  Plut.  devirt.  &fort.  Alex. 

c  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xviii,  xix.  d  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxi,  xxxiii,  xxxiv. 
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the  people,  and  banifhed  above  the  half  of  the  ciutjCik 
that  remained". — In  Argos,  near  the  fame  timet  the 
people  killed  1 200  of  the  nobles ;  and  afterwards  their 
&wn  dtmagQguts*  becaufe  they  had  refufed  to  carry  their 
profecutbns  farther1*. — The  people  alfo  in  Corcyra 
killed  1,500  of  the  nobles,  and  banifhed  a  thoufand'.— 
Thefc  numbers  will  appear  the  more  furprifing,  if  we 
confide r  the  extreme  fmallnefs  of  thefe  Hates, — But  all 
ancient  hiflory  is  full  of  fuch  infhnces  rf. 

When 


a  Dion*  Sic.  l*k  \\v,  Isocr^tis  fayl  there  were  only  5000  I 
—He  make., the  number  of  thnjt  killed  amount  to  1500. — A«  eop-  JEkki- 
NL5  contra  Cttsiph.  atugu  precisely  the  Lme  number.^SENtca  (it 
trtin.j.  jftivt,  c,  5.)  fays  IjcO. 

b  Dtor*.  -Stc+  lib.  xv.  «  Diod,  Sic,  lib.  ilit. 

d  V  rtial!  mention  from  Diouorw*  StcuctM  alunc  a  few  manxTa* 
which  palfcd  in  the  tourfc  of  fiity  years,  during  tht  moft  mining  apst 
GpeecE, — There  were  banilhco  from  5 v bar- is  500  nf  the  nobles  am)  thnr 
pL  .ti7Jnb;  lib-  *iu  p.  77.  r.T  fu/f/.  Ri[tuji»M  anni  — Of  Chi  an 5,  6cKjcti- 
Tens  banifhed ;  lib.  xm.  p.  109. — ncin»NEsus,  340  killed,  1 00c  Dammed; 
lib.  xiii.  p.  223. — Of  Cyreniass,  500  nobles  killed,  all  the  reft  ban UW; 
lib.  xiv.  p.  263. — The  Corinth  1  Ah  s  killed  120,  bauiOied  500;  lib. lit. 
p.  304. — I'k^.bidas  the  Si'Artan  banifhed  300  Baiotians;  lib.  w. 
p.  342. — Upon  the  fall  of  the  Lacedemonians,  democracies  were  re- 
ftorcd  in  many  cities,  and  fevtre  vengeance  taken  of  the  nobles,  afsrd* 
Greek  manner. — Bui  matters  did  not  end  there.— For  the  banifhed  nobles, 
returning  in  many  places,  butchered  their  adversaries  at  Phialje,  in  Co- 
rinth, in  Me^ara,  in  Phliasia. — In  this  laft  place  they  killed  300  of  the 
people ;  but  thefe  again  revolting,  killed  above  600  of  the  nobles,  sad  bani/hed 

the 
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When  Alexander  ordered  all  the  exiles  to  be  reftored 
ftroughout  all  the  cities,  it  was  found,  that  the  whole 
imounted  to  20,000  men * ;  the  remains,  probably,  of 
till  greater  {laughters  and  maflacres. — What  an  asto- 
iishing  multitude  in  so  narrow  a  country  as 
ancient  Greece  !  And  what  domestic  confu- 
ion,  jealousy,  partiality,  revenge,  heart- 
urnings,  must  tear  those  cities,  where  fac- 
ions  were  wrought  up  to  such  a  degree  of 
ury  and  despair  ! 


e  reft;  lib.  xv.  p.  357. — In  Arcadia  1400  baniihed,  befides  many  killed. 
-The  banifhed  retired  to  Sparta  and  to  Pallantium  :  the  latter  were 
Jivered  up  to  their  countrymen,  and  all  killed;  lib.  xv.  p.  373. — Of 
e  baniihed  from  Argos  and  Thxbes,  there  were  509  in  the  Spartan 
my;  id.  p.  374. — Here  is  a  detail  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  Ac  at  ho- 
le*'s  cruelties,  from  the  Came  author. — The  people,  before  his  ufurpation, 
id  banifhed  6co  nobles;  lib.  xix.  p.  655. — Afterwards  that  tyrant,  in  con- 
nrence  with  the  people,  killed  40CO  nobles,  and  banifhed  6000 ;  id.  p.  647. 
flc  killed  4000  people  at  Gt  la  5  id.  p.  741. — By  Aoatiiocles's  bro- 
er  8000  banifhed  from  Syracuse  j  lib.  xx.  p.  757. — The  inhabitants  of 
lgksta,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  were  killed,  man,  woman,  and  child; 
id  with  tortures,  for  the  fake  of  their  money ;  id.  p.  8oz. — All  the  relations, 
z.  father,  brother,  children,  grandfather,  of  his  Libyan  army,  killed;  id 
So 3. — He  killed  7000  exiles  after  capitulation  ;  id.  p.  816. — It  is  to  be 
marked,  that  Ac  at  hoc  les  is  called  a  man  of  great  fenfe  and  courage, 
d  is  not  to  be  fufpe&cd  of  wanton  cruelty,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of 
'-age. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xviii. 
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It  would  be  enficr,  fays  Ifocrates  to  Philip,  to  raife  an 
army  in  Greece  at  prefent  from  the  vagabonds  than 
from  the  cities. 

Even  when  affairs  came  not  to  fuch  extremities 
(which  they  failed  not  to  do  almoft  in  every  city  twice 
or  thrice  every  century)  property  was  rendered  very  pre- 
carious by  the  maxims  of  ancient  government. — Xeno- 
phon,  in  the  banquet  of  Socrates,  gives  us  a  natural 
unaffe&cd  defcription  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Athenian 
people. — "  In  my  poverty,"  fays  Cmarmides,  **  lam 
44  much  more  happy  than  I  ever  was  while  poflcficd  of 
44  riches ;  as  much  as  it  is  happier  to  he  in  fecuritv  than 
"  in  terrors,  free  than  a  flave,  to  receive  than  to  pay 
44  court,  to  be  truiled  than  fufpe&ed. — Formerly  I  was 
44  obliged  to  carefs  every  informer;  fome  impofition 
"  was  continually  laid  upon  me ;  and  it  was  never  al- 
"  lowed  me  to  travel,  or  be  abfent  from  the  city  — At 
"  prefent,  when  I  am  poor  I  look  big,  and  threaten 
44  others. — The  rich  are  afraid  of  me,  and  fhow  me 
"  every  kind  of  civility  and  refpedt ;  and  I  am  become  a 
44  kind  of  tyrant  in  the  city  a." 

In  one  of  the  pleadings  of  Lysias  b,  the  orator  very 

*  Page  885.  ex  edit.  Leonclav.  b  Orai.  19.  in  Nicom. 
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coaly  fpeaks  of  it,  by  the  by,  as  a  maxim  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  that  whenever  they  wanted  money,  they 
put  to  death  fame  cf  t)x  rich  citizensj  as  well  asjhangersf 
fir  the  fake  of  the  forfeiture. — In  mentioning  this,  he 
feems  not  to  have  any  intention  of  blaming  them  ;  ftill  left 
of  provoking  them,  who  were  his  audience  znd  judges. 

Whether  a  man  was  a  citizen  or  a  flranger  among 
that  people,  it  feems  indeed  requifite,  either  that  he 
fliould  impoverifh  himfelf,  or  the  people  would  impove- 
rish him,  and  perhaps  kill  him  into  the  bargain  — The 
orator  laft  mentioned  gives  a  pleafant  account  of  an  efbte 
laid  out  in  the  public  fcrvice ;  that  is,  above  the  third  of 
it  in  raree-fhows  and  figured  dances. 

Bcfidcs  many  other  obvious  reafons  for  the  in/lability  of 
ancient  monarchies ,  the  equal  divijion  of  property  among  the 
brothers  in  private  families  mujly  by  a  neceffary  conference, 
contribute  to  unfcttle  and  diflurb  the  flate. — The  univerfal 
preference  given  to  the  elder  by  modern  laws,  though  it  in- 
creafes  the  inequality  of  fortune \»,  has,  however ,  this  good 
iffeel,  that  it  accufloms  men  to  the  fame  idea  in  public  fut- 
eefjion^  and  cuts  off  all  claim  and  pretenfton  of  the  younger \ 

The  new  fettled  colony  of  Heracleay  falling  imme- 
diately into  fa&ion,  applied  to  Sparta ,  who  fent  Heri- 
PIDAS  with  full  authority  to  quiet  their  diffenfions  — * 

4  This 
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This  man,  not  provoked  by  any  oppofition,  not  inflamed 
by  party  rage,  knew  no  better  expedient  than  imme- 
diately putting  to  death  about  500  of  the  citizens*. — A 
ftrong  proof  how  deeply  rooted  thefc  violent  maxims  of 
government  were  throughout  all  Greece. 

If  fuch  was  the  difpofition  of  men's  minds  among  that 
refined  people,  what  may  be  expe£ted  in  the  common- 
wealths of  Italy,  Afric,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  which 
were  denominated  barbarous  ?  Why  otherwife  did  the 
Greeks  fo  much  value  themfelves  on  their  humanity, 
gentlenefs,  and  moderation,  above  all  other  nations  ?  This 
reafoning  feem$  very  natural. — But  unluckily  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  in  its  earlier  times, 
if  we  give  credit  to  the  received  accounts,  prefents  an 
oppofite  conclufion. — No  blood  was  ever  fhed  in  any  fe- 
dition  at  Rome  till  the  murder  of  the  Garcchi. — Dio- 
nysius  HalicarnassjEus*,  obferving  the  Angular  hu- 
manity of  the  Roman  people  in  this  particular,  makes 
ufe  of  it  as  an  argument,  that  they  were  originally  of 
Grecian  extraction  :  whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  factions  and  revolutions  in  the  barbarous  republics 
yjcre  ufually  more  violent  than  even  thofe  of  Greece 
above  mentioned. 

»  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xiv.  t>  Lib.  i. 

If 
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blows,  they  made  ample  compensation  after 
they  had  once  entered  upon  the  bloody 
scene ;  amd  appian's  history  of  their  civil 
wars  contains  the  most  frightful  picture 
of  massacres,  proscriptions,  and  forfeitures, 
that  ever  was  presented  to  the  world.— 
What  pleases  most,  in  that  historian,  is,  that 
he  seems  to  feel  a  proper  resentment  of  these 
BABBAROUS  pboceedings;  and  talks  not  with 
that  provoking  coolness  and  indifference, 
which  custom  had  produced  in  many  of  the 
Greek  historians3. 

One 

•  The  authorities  cited  above,  are  all  hiftorians,  orators,  and  philofopbers, 
whose  tefiiroony  is  unqueftioned.— It  is  dangerous  to  rely  upon  writers  who 
deal  id  ridicule  and  £atire. — What  will  pofterity,  for  inflance,  infer  from  this 
paflage  of  Dr.  Swift  :    "  I  told  him,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  TuiBwtA 
M  (H*  it  aim)  by  die  natives  called  Lanodom  (London)  where  I  had  fi>- 
u  joorned  dome  time  in  my  travels,  the  bulk  of  tne  people  confift,  in  a  man- 
M  ner,  wholly  of  difcoveren,  witnefles,  informers,  accufers,  profecutors,  evi- 
u  deoccs,  fwearers,  together  with  their  fcvcral  fubfcrvient  and  fubaltem  in- 
*  ftruments,  all  under  the  colours;  the  conduct,  and  pay  of  miniAen  of  ftafit 
M  and  their  deputies.— The  plots  in  that  kingdom  are  ufually  the  workman- 
**  hip  of  thole  peribns,"  *c.— Gullivers  7>«n*/r<— Such  a  representa- 
tion might  fuk  the  government  of  Aim  us,  but  not  that  of  England, 
which  is  remarkable,  even  in  modern  times,  for  h/manty,  ju/hte,  and  liberty. 
—Yet  the  docWs  btire,  though  carried  to  txtremes,  as  is  ufual  with  him, 

even 
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One  general  caufe  of  the  diforders,  fo  frequent  in  all 
ancient  governments,  feems  to  have  confifted  in  the 
great  difficulty  of  cftablifhing  any  Aristocracy  in 
thofe  ages,  and  the  perpetual  difcontents  and  feditkms  of 
the  people,  whenever  even  the  meaneft  and  moft  beg- 
garly were  excluded  from  the  legiflature  and  from  public 
offices.— The  very  quality  of  a  freeman  gave  fuch  a 
rank,  being  oppofed  to  that  of  flave>  that  it  feemed  to 
entitle  the  poffeflbr  to  every  power  and  privilege  of  the 
commonwealth. — Solon's*  laws  cxcluccd  no  freeman 
from  votes  or  elections,  but  confined  fome  magiftracies 
to  a  particular  cenfus  ;  yet  were  the  people  never  (atisfied 
till  thofc  laws  were  repealed. — By  the  treaty  with  Ak- 
TTPATRRb,  no  Athenian  was  allowed  a  vote  whofc 
cenfus  was  lefs  than  20OO  drachmas  (about  60 1.  Jtct ling). 
-—And  though  fuch  a  government  would  to  us  appear 
fufficicntly  democratical,  it  was  fo  d'ifagrceable  to  thatfah 
ffcy  that  above  two-thirds  of  them  immediately  left  their 
country c» — Cassander  reduced  that  cenfus  to  the  half d ; 

even  beyond  other  fatirical  writers,  did  not  altogether  want  an  objclt.— The 
Bifhop  of  Rochester)  who  was  his  friend,  and  of  the  fame  party,  had  been 
kinifhed  a  little  before  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  with  great  ju/lke,  but  without 
fuch  a  proof  as  was  legal,  or  according  to.  the  firiet  forms  of  common  law* 
*  Plutarch  us  m  rita  Solon.  b  Dtod.  Sic.  lib.  xviii. 

c  LL  ibid.  d  Id.  ibid. 
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yet  dill  the  government  was  confidercJ  as  an  oligarchical 
tyranny,  and  the  efledl  of  foreign  violence. 

Servius  Tullius's*  laws  feem  equal  and  reafonable, 
by  fixing  the  power  in  proportion  to  the  property  :  yet 
the  Roman  people  could  never  be  brought  quietly  to 
fubmit  to  them. 

In  thofe  days  there  was  no  medium  between  afeverey 
jealous  ariflocracy,  ruling  over  dif contented  fubjefls  \  and  a 

TURBULENT,  FACTIOUS,   TYRANNICAL  DEMOCRACY. 

•  There  are  many  other  circumjlances,  in  which  ancient 
nations  feem  inferior  to  the  modern,  both  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  increafe  of  mankind. — Trade,  manufactures, 
induftry,  were  nowhere,  in  former  ages,  fo  flouriming 
as  they  are  at  prefent  in  Europe. — The  only  garb  of 
the  ancients,  both  for  males  and  females,  feems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  flannel,  which  they  wore  commonly 
white  or  grey,  and  which  they  fcoured  as  often  as  it  grew 
dirty. — I  do  not  remember  a  paflagc  in  any  ancient  au- 
thor, where  the  growth  of  the  city  is  afcribed  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  manufaflure. — The  commerce,  which 
is  faia^to  flourifh,  is  chiefly  the  exchange  of  thofe  com* 

a  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  43, 
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modities,  for  which  different  foils  and  climates  were 
fuited. — The  falc  of  wine  and  oil  into  Africa,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus  \  was  the  foundation  of 
the  riches  of  Agrigkntum. — The  iituation  of  the  city 
of  Sybaris,  according  to  the  fame  author b,  was  the 
caufc  of  its  immenfe  populoufncfs ;  heing  built  near  the 
two  rivers  Cratiiys  and  Sybaris. — But  thefc  two 
rivers,  we  may  obicrve,  arc  not  navigable ;  and  could 
only  produce  fome  fertile  vallics,  for  agriculture  and 
hufbandry  ;  an  advantage  fo  inconfiderablc,  that  a  mo- 
dern writer  would  fcarccly  have  taken  notice  of  it. 

The  barbarity  of  the  ancient  tyrants,  together  with 
the  extreme  love  of  liberty,  which  animated  thofe  ages, 
inuft  have  baniihed  every  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
and  have  quite  depopulated  the  flatc,  had  it  fubfifted 
upon  indutlry  and  commerce.— While  the  cruel  and 
fufpicious  Dionyjius  was  earning  on  his  butcheries,  who, 
that  was  not  detained  by  his  landed  property,  and  could 
have  carried  with  him  any  art  or  (kill  to  procure  a  fub- 
iillence  in  other  countries,  would  have  remained  ex- 
pofed  to  fuch  implacable  barbarity  ?    The  perfections  of 

■*  Lib.  xiii.  b  Lib.  xii. 
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Philip  II.  and  Lewis  XIV.  filled  all  Europe  with  the 
manufacturers  c'i  Flanders  and  of  France. 

I  grant,  that  agriculture  is  the  fpecies  of  induftry 
chiefly  requilite  to  the  fcbllllence  of  multitudes  ;  and  it 
is  poflible,  that  this  induftry  may  flourifh,  even  were 
manufactures  and  other  arts  unknown  and  negleCted.— 
SwiJJcrland  is  at  prefent  a  remarkable  inftance ;  where 
we  find,  at  once,  the  raoft  fkilful  hufbandmen,  and  the 
moft  bungling  tradefmen,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Eu- 
rope.— That  agriculture  flourished  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
at  leaft  in  feme  parts  of  them,  and  at  fome  periods,  we 
have  reafon  to  prefumc  ;  and  whether  the  mechanical 
arts  had  reached  the  fame  degree  of  perfection,  may  not 
be  efteemed  fo  material ;  efpecially,  if  we  confidcr  the 
great  equality  of  riches  in  the  ancient  republics,  where 
each  family  was  obliged  to  cultivate,  with  the  greateft 
care  and  induftry,  its  own  little  field,  in  order  to  its 
fubfiftence. 

But  is  it  juft  reafoning,  becaufe  agriculture  may,  in 
fomc  inftanccs,  flourifh  without  trade  or  manufactures, 
to  conclude,  that,  in  any  great  extent  of  country,  and 
for  any  great  traCt  of  time,  it  would  fubfift  alone  ?  The 
mcji  natural  way,  forty,  of  encouraging  hujhandry,  isyfitjl7 
>?  n  2  to 
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to  excite  other  kinds  of  indufiry,  and  thereby  afford  the  la- 
bourer a  ready  market  for  his  commodities,  and  a  return  of 

fuch  goods  as  may  contribute  to  his  pleafure  and  enjoyment. 
— This  method  is  infallible  and  univerfal  \  and,  as  it  pre- 
vails more  in  modern  government  than  in  the  ancient,  it 
affords  a  prefumption  of  the  fuperior  populoufnefs  of  the 

former. 

Every  man,  fays  Xcnopbon*,  may  be  a  farmer:  no 
art  or  fkill  is  requifite :  all  confifts  in  induflxy,  and  in 
attention  to  the  execution. — A  flrong  proof,  as  Colu- 
mella hints,  that  agriculture  was  but  little  known  in 
the  age  of  Xenophon. 

All  our  later  improvements  and  refinements,  have 
they  done  nothing  towards  the  eafy  fubfiflencc  of  men, 
and  confequently  towards  their  propagation  and  in- 
creafe  ?  Our  fuperior  /kill  in  the  mechanics  ;  the  difcovery 
of  new  worlds,  by  which  commerce  has  been  Jo  much  en- 
larged ;  the  cflablifbment  of  pojls ;  and  the  ufe  of  bills  ef 
exchange:  thefe  feem  all  extremely  ufeful  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  art,  induflry,  and  populoufnefs. — Were  we  to 
itrike  off  thefe,  what  a  check  ihould  we  give  to  every 

»  Occon,    - 
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kind  of  bufinefs  and  labour,  and  what  multitudes  of  fiw 
milies  would  immediately  perifli  from  want  and  hunger? 
And  it  feems  not  probable,  that  we  could  fupply  the 
place  of  thcfe  new  inventions  by  any  other  regulation  or 
jnftitution. 

Have  we  reafon  to  think,  that  the  police  of  ancient 
ftates  was  any  wife  comparable  to  that  of  modern,  or  that 
men  had  then  equal  fecurity,  either  at  home,  or  in  their 
journeys  by  land  or  water  ?  I  queftion  not  but  every 
impartial  examiner  would  give  us  the  preference  in  this 
particular. 

Thus,  upon  comparing  the  whole,  it  feems  impoffible 
to  affign  anyjufl  reafon,  why  the  world  fhould  have 
been  more  projperous  and  populous  in  ancient  than  in 
modern  times. — The  equality  of  property  among  the 
ancients,  liberty,  and  the  fmall  divifions  of  their  ftates, 
were  indeed  circumftances  favourable  to  the  propaga* 
tion  of  mankind  ;    but   their  wars  were  more 

BLOODY  AND  DESTRUCTIVE,  THEIR  GOVERNMENTS 
MORE  FACTIOUS  AND  UNSETTLED,  COMMERCE  AND 
MANUFACTURES  MORE  FEEBLE  AND  LANGUISHING, 
AND  THE  GENERAL  POLICE  MORE  LOOSE  AND  IRRE- 

pjjLAR.— -  These  latter  disadvantages   seem 
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PREFACE. 


Iw  the  preceding  Volume  the  Editor  of  The 
Politician's. Creed  has  attempted  to  give  the 
tffence  or  forms  of  different  Governments,  and, 
as  far  as  could  be  done,  confident  with  the  ge- 
neral defign  of  this  work,  to  afcertain  our  mixed 
Form  of  Government. 

In  thefe  we  are  not  to  confider,  whence  power 
is  derived  j  but  the  aits  of  Legtflation :  not  what 
conftttutes  a  Government  -,  but  what  are  the  emana- 
tions of ejiablijbed  Forms. 


The  writer  of  The  Politician's  Creed  wilhes 
the  reader  carefully  to  difcriminate  between  Ms 
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of Legijlation  and  Forms  of  Government.— Thus  a 
chancellor  may  be  corrupt,  a  particular  jury  may 
be  prejudiced,  a  minifter  improvident,  a  commander 
indifcreet*  neverthclcfs  thefc  offices  ox  forms  are 
as  much  a  fubjeft  of  admiration  as  before. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  all  parties  have  approved 
wr  mixed  Form  of  Government,  and  here  our  j*- 
//7/Vtf/  knowledge  was  reduced  to  zfeience,  fb  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  praSlical  part  mull  depend 
much  upon  circumftances,  we  fee  opened  a  wide 
and  endlefs  field  for  dilputation. 

Some  general  maxims,  however,  concerning 
commerce,  treaties,  taxes,  war,  &c.  are  at- 
tempted, and  hereafter  thefc  feveral  fe&ions  may 
be  better  filled  up  by  fome  enlightened  politician, 
whom  the  Editor  wilhcs  the  fame  motive,  that  has 
guided  him  in  this  work— a  bias  to  Truth, 
3  rather 


rather  than  to  any  prevailing  party,  and  the 
heartfelt  pleafure  of  bellowing  the  profit;  on 
perfons  deferring  of  the  firft  confideration ;  it 
being  intended  that  the  profits  of  this  work  fhould 
go  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and 
orphan  children  of  thofe  brave  men,  who  may 
die  fighting  for  their  king  and  country!  during 
this  war,  againft  an  ambitious  power,  that  wifhes 
ro  overftride  all  Europe. 
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SECT.    I. 

OF   THE   BALANCE   OF   POWER. 

It  is  a  queftion,  whether  the  idea  of  the  balance 
pF  power  be  owing  entirely  to  modern  policy,  or  whe- 
ther the  phrafe  only  has  been  invented  in  thefe  latter  ages? 
It  is  certain,  that  Xenophon*,  in  his  Inftitution  of 
Cyrus,  reprefents  the  combination  of  the  Asiatic 
powers  to  have  arifen  from  a  jealoufy  of  the  increafing 
force  of  the  Medes  and  Persians;  and  though  that 
elegant  compofition  fhould  be  fuppofed  altogether  a  ro- 
mance, this  fentiment,  afcribed  by  the  author  to  the 
eaftern  princes,  is  at  leaft  a  proof  of  the  prevailing  notion 
pf  ancient  times. 

In  all  the  politics  of  Greece,  the  anxiety,  with  re- 
gard to  the  balance  of  power,  is  apparent,  and  is  exprefsly 
pointed  out  to  us,  even  by  the  ancient  hiftorians. 
Thucydides  f  reprefents  the  league,  which  was  form- 


•  Lib.  i. 
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ed  againft  Athens,  and  which  produced  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  as  entirely  owing  to  this  principle. — And  after  the 
decline  of  Athens,  when  the  Thebans  and  Lacedemonians 
difputcd  for  fovereignty,  we  find,  that  the  Athenians  (as 
well  as  many  other  republics)  always  threw  themfelves 
into  the  lighter  feale,  and  endeavoured  to  prefervc  the  ba- 
lance.— They  fupportcd  Thebes  againft  Sparta,  till  the 
great  victory  gained  by  Epaminondas  at  Leuclra ;  after 
which  they  immediately  went  over  to  the  conquered 
from  gencrofity,  as  they  pretended,  but,  in  reality,  from 
their  jealoufy  of  the  conquerors* '. 

Whoever  will  read  Demosthenes's  oration  for  the 
MegaJopolitans,  may  fee  the  utmoft  refinements  on  this 
principle,  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  Vene- 
tian or  English  fpeculatift,  and  upon  the  firft  rife  of 
the  Macedonian  power,  this  orator  immediately  difcover- 
ed  the  danger,  founded  the  alarm  through  all  Greece, 
and  at  Iaft  aflcmbled  that  confederacy  under  the  banners 
of  Athens,  which  fought  the  great  and  dccifive  battle  of 
Cbaeronea. 

It  is  true,  the  Grecian  wars  are  regarded  by  hifto- 
rians  as  wars  of  emulation  rather  than  of  politics.;  and  each 

•  Xckoph.  HilL  Graec.  lib.  vi.  4c  vii. 
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ate  fcems  to  have  had  more  in  view  the  honour  of  lead- 
ing the  reft,  than  any  well-grounded  hopes  of  authority 
and  dominion. — If  we  confider,  indeed,  the  finall  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  any  one  republic,  compared  to  the 
whole,  the  great  difficulty  of  forming  fieges  in  thofe 
times,  and  the  extraordinary  bravery  and  difcipline  of 
every  freeman  among  that  people;  we  fhall  con- 
clude, that  the  balance  of  power  was,  of  itfelf,  fufficient- 
ly  fecured  in  Greece,  and  needed  not  to  have  been 
guarded  with  that  caution  which  may  be  fequifite  in 
other  ages. — But  whether  to  afefibe  the  fhif ting  of  fides 
in  all  the  Grecian  republics  to  jealous  emulation  or  cau- 
tious politics,  the  effefts  were  alike,  and  every  prevailing 
power  was  fure  to  meet  with  a  confederacy  agalnft  ft, 
and  that  often  compofed  of  its  former  friends  and  allies. 

The  fame  principle,  call  it  envy  or  prudence,  which 
produced  the  Ostracism  of  Athens,  and  PetaLism  of 
Sjracufe,  arid  expelled  every  citizen  whofe  fame  or  pow- 
er overtopped  the  reft ;  the  fame  principle,  I  fay,  natu* 
rally  difcovered  itfelf  in  foreign  politics,  and  foon  raifed 
enemies  to  the  leading  ftate,  however  moderate  in  the 

cxercife  of  its  authority. 

The  Perfian  monarch  was  really,  in  his  force,  a  petty 

prince,  compared  to  the  Grecian  republics ;  and  there- 
Vol  II.  B  fore 
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fore  it  behoved  him,  from  views  of  fafety  more  than 
from  emulation,  to  intereft  hiuifelf  in  their  quarrels,  and 
to  fupport  the  weaker  fide  in  every  conteft. — This  was 
the  advice  given  by  Alcibiades  to  Tissaphernes*, 
and  it  prolonged  near  a  century  the  date  of  the  PtRsiAM 
empire ;  till  the  negle£t  of  it  for  a  moment,  after  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  afpiring  genius  of  Philip,  brought 
that  lofty  and  frail  edifice  to  the  ground,  with  a  rapidity 
of  which  there  arc  few  inftances  in  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind. 

The  fuccc  (Tors  of  Alexander  fliowed  great  jealoufy 
of  the  balance  of  power  ;  a  jealoufy  founded  on  true  po- 
litics and  prudence,  and  which  prefcrved  diftinct  for 
federal  ages  the  partitions  made  after  the  death  of  that 
famous  conqueror. — The  fortune  and  ambition  of  Aa- 
TTGONUsf  threatened  them  anew  with  a  univerfal  mo- 
narchy; but  their  combination,  and  their  victory  at 
Ipfus  faved  them. — And  in  after  times,  we  find,  that, 
as  the  Eaftern  princes  coniidcrcd  the  Greeks  and  Mace- 
donians as  the  only  real  military  force,  with  whom  they 
had  any  intcrcourfe,  they  kept  always  a  watchful  eye 
over  that  part  of  the  world. — The  Ptolemies,  in  par- 

♦  Tuucyd.  lib.  viii.  f  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xx. 
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cular,  fupported  firft  Aratus  and  the  Achaeans,  and 
lcn  Cleomfnes  king  of  Sparta,  from  no  other  view 
lan  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  Macedonian  monarchs.— 
or  this  is  the  account  which  Polybius  gives  of  the 
Igyptian  politics  *. 

The  reafon,  why  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  ancients  were 
ntlrely  ignorant  of  the  balance  of  power,  feems  to  be 
rawn  from  the  Roman  hiftory  more  than  the  Gr  fi- 
ll an  ;  and  as  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  former  are  general- 
y  the  moil  familiar  to  us,  we  have  thence  formed  all  our 
snclufions. — It  mull  he  owned,  that  the  Romans  ne- 
:r  met  with  any  fuch  general  combination  or  confede- 
icy  againft  them,  as  might  naturally  have  been  cxpedt- 
l  from  their  rapid  conquefts  and  declared  ambition; 
nt  were  allowed  peaceably  to  fubdue  their  neighbours,  one 
fter  another,  till  they  extended  their  dominion  over  the 
Me  known  world. — Not  to  mention  the  fabulous  hif- 
>ry  of  their  Italic  wars;  there  was,  upon  Hanni- 
al's  invafion  of  the  Roman  ftate,  a  remarkable  crifis, 
'hich  ought  to  have  called  up  the  attention  of  all  civi- 
zed  nations. — It  appeared  afterwaids  (nor  was  it  diffi- 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  51* 
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cult  to  be  obferved  at  the  time)  *  that  this  was  a  conteft 
for  univerfal  empire ;  and  yet  no  prince  or  ftate  feems  to 
have  been  in  the  lead  alarmed  about  the  event  or  iffue 
of  the  quarrel. — Philip  of  Macedon  remained  neuter, 
till  he  faw  the  victories  of  Hannibal  ;  and  then  moil 
imprudently  formed  an  alliance  with  the  conqueror,  up- 
on terms  ftill  more  imprudent. — He  ftipulated,  that  he 
Was  to  aflift  the  Carthaginian  (late  in  their  conqueft  of 
Italy ;  after  which  they  engaged  to  fend  over  forces  in- 
to Greece,  to  aflift  him  in  fubduing  the  Grecian  common* 
wealths  f. 

The  Rhodian  and  Achaean  republics  are  much  cele- 
brated by  ancient  hiftorians  for  their  wifdom  and  (bund 
policy ;  yet  both  of  them  aflifted  the  Romans  in  their 
wars  againft  Philip  and  Antiochus. — And  what  may 
be  efteemed  ftill  a  ftronger  proof,  that  this  maxim  wa 
not  generally  known  in  thofe  ages  ;  no  ancient  author  has 
remarked  the  imprudence  of  thefe  meafuresy  nor  has  even 
blamed  that  abfurd  treaty  above  mentioned,  made  by 
Philip  with  the  Carthaginians. — Princes  and  ftatefinaen, 

*  It  was  obferved  by  fomc,  as  appears  by  the  fpeech  of  AcELAUiof 
Naupactum,  in  the  general  congrefs  of  Greece.  See  Polyb.  lib.  v. 
cap.  104. 

•f  Titi  Livn,  lib.  ill.  cap.  33. 
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in  all  ages,  may,  before-hand,  be  blinded  in  their  reafon- 
ings  with  regard  to  events :  but  it  is  fomewhat  extraor- 
dinary, that  hiftorians,  afterwards,  fliould  not  form  a 
founder  judgment  of  them. 

Massinissa,  Attalus,  Prusias,  in  gratifying  their 
private  paffions,  were,  all  of  them,  the  inftrument  of 
the  Roman  greatness ;  and  never  feem  to  have  fufpedted, 
that  they  were  forging  their  own  chains,  while  they 
advanced  the  conquefts  of  their  ally. — A  fimple  treaty 
and  agreement  between  Massinissa  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians, fo  much  required  by  mutual  intereft,  would  have 
barred  the  Romans  from  all  entrance  into  Africa,  and 
preferred  liberty  to  mankind. 

The  only  prince  we  met  with  in  the  Roman  hi  (lory, 
who  feems  to  have  underftood  the  balance  of  power,  is 
HiERo  king  of  Syracufe. — Though  the  ally  of  Rome, 
he  feot  afliftance  to  the  Carthaginians,  during  the 
war  of  the  auxiliaries;  "  EJlecming  it  rcqui/ite,"  lays 
PoLYBlUS*,  "  both  in  order  to  retain  his  dominions  in 
4i  Sicily,  and  to  preferve  the  Roman  friend/hip,  that  Car- 
"  THAGE  Jhould  be  fafe ;  left  by  its  fall  the  remaining 
**  power  Jhould  be  able,  without  contrafl  or  oppofltion,  to 
*'  execute   every  purpofe  and  undertaking,— And  here  he 
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**  a  fled  with  great  wifdom  and  prudence.— For  that  is  nt- 
"  very  on  any  account ,  to  be  overlooked  \  nor  ought  fucb  a 
"force  ever  to  be  thrown  into  one  handy  as  to  incapacitate 
u  the  neighbouring  Jlatcs  from  defending  their  rights  againfi 
"  it." — Here  is  the  aim  of  modern  politics  pointed 
out  in  exprefs  terms. 

In  fhort,  the  maxim  of  prefcrving  the  balance  of  power 
is  founded  fo  much  on  common  fen fc  and  obvious  rcafoning, 
that  it  is  impofliblc  it  could  altogether  have  cfcaped  anti- 
quity, where  \vc  find  in  other  particulars  fo  many 
marks  of  deep  penetration  and  difcernment. — If  it  was 
not  fo  generally  known  and  acknowledged  as  at  prcftnt, 
it  had,  at  lcaft,  an  influence  on  all  the  wifer  and  more 
experienced  princes  and  politicians. — And  indeed,  even 
at  prefent,  however  generally  known  and  acknowledged 
among  Ipccuhitive  icafoners9  it  has  not,  in  praclice,  an  au- 
thority much  more  extenfive  among  thofc  who  govern 
the  world. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, eftablifhcd  by  the  northern  conquerors,  inca- 
pacitated them,  in  a  great  meafurc,  for  farther  conquefts, 
and  long  maintained  each  ftate  in  its  proper  boundaries.— 
But  when  vaflalagc  and  the  feudal  militia  were  abolilhed, 
mankind  were  anew  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  univcrfal 
I  monarchy, 
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M9*arcbyy  from  the  union  of  fo  many  kingdoms  and 
principalities  in  the  perfon  of  the  emperor  Charles. — 
But  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria^  founded  on  ex- 
tenfive  but  divided  dominions,  and  their  riches,  derived 
chiefly  from  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  were  more  likely 
to  decay,  of  thcmfelves,  from  internal  defects,  than  to 
overthrow  all  the  bulwarks  raifed  againft  them. — In  lefs 
than  a  century,  the  force  of  that  violent  and  haughty 
race  was  (battered,  their  opulence  diffipated,  their  fplen- 
dor  eclipfed. — A  new  power  fuccceded,  more  formidable  to 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  poflefling  all  the  advantages  of 
the  former,  and  labouring  under  none  of  its  defefls ;  ex- 
cept a  (hare  of  that  fpirit  of  bigotry  and  perfecution,  with 
which  the  houfe  of  Austria  was  fo  long  infatuated. 

In  the  general  wars,  maintained  againft  this  ambitious 
power \  Britain  has  flood  for emofl ;  and  (he  ltill  main- 
tains her  flat  ion. — Befide  advantages  of  riches  and  fit  ua- 
tion,  her  peofle  are  animated  with  fuch  a  national fph  it,  and 
arc  fo  fully  fenjible  of  the  blcffings  of  their  government ,  that 
we  may  hope  their  vigour  never  will  languifl)  in  fo  mceffary 
and  fo  jufl  a  caufe. — On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  pad,  their  paffionate  ardour  feems  rather  to  require 
fome  moderation ;  and  they  have  oftcner  erred  from  a 
laudable  excefs  than  from  a  blamablc  deficiency. 

Thcfe 
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Thefe  excefles,  to  which  wc  have  bccrt  carried,  att 
prejudicial \  and  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  become  fill 
more  prcjudical  another  way,  by  begetting,  as  is  ufual,  the 
oppojite  extreme  y  and  rendering  us  totally  car  clefs  and  fit- 
pine  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  our  Neighbours. — The  Athe- 
nians, from  the  mod  buftling,  intriguing,  warlike  people 
of  Greece,  rinding  their  error  in  thrufting  themfelves  in- 
to every  quarrel,  abandoned  all  attention  to  foreign  affairs; 
and  in  no  conteft,  ever  took  part  on  either  fide,  except  by 
their  flatteries  and  complaifance  to  the  vi&or*.— They 
repented  of  this  folly  when  it  was  too  late. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears  then,  that  al- 
liances ARE  PROPER,  AND  AS  THE  AMBITION  OF 
EXTENSIVE  DOMINION  18  MORE  PREDOMINANT  III 
THE  BREASTS  OF  RULERS,  THAN  GENERAL  PHILAlf- 
THROPY,  WHICH  WILL  EVER  BE  THE  CASE,  AS  LONG 
AS  MANKIND  PERSIST  IN  APPLAUDING  THEIR  DE- 
STROYERS, RATHER  THAN  THEIR  BENEFACTORS, 
NATIONS  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  A  JEALOUS  EYE  ON  EACH 
OTHER,  AND  TO  CONFEDERATE  TOGETHER  TO  SUP- 
PRESS THE  RISING  FLAME  OF  INORDINATE  AMBITION, 
WHICH  OTHERWISE,  LIKE  THE  CHARIOT  OF  PHAE- 
TON, MIGHT  CONFLAGRATE  THE  WHOLE  WORLD. 

•  Hume. 
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SECT.    II. 

OF    THE   BALANCE    OF    TRADE. 

It  is  very  ufual,  in  nations  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
commerce^  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  commodities, 
and  to  preferve  among  themfelves  whatever  they  think 
valuable  and  ufeful. — They  do  not  confider  that,  in  this 
prohibition,  they  aft  diredtly  contrary  to  their  intention ; 
and  that  the  more  is  exported  of  any  commodity,  the 
more  will  be  raifed  at  homc^  of  which  they  themfelves 
will  always  have  the  rirft  oftbr. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  the  ancient  laws 
of  Athens  rendered  the  exportation  of  figs  criminal ; 
that  being  fuppofed  a  fpecies  of  fruit  fo  excellent  in 
Attica,  that  the  Athenians  deemed  it  too  delicious 
/or  the  palate  of  any  foreigner. — There  are  proofs  in 
many  old  adls  of  parliament  of  the  fame  ignorance  in  the 
nature  of  commerce,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III. — And  to  this  day,  in  France,  the  expor- 
tation of  corn  is  almofl  always  prohibited ;  in  order,  as 

Vol.  II.  C  they 
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wines,  for  which  they  paid  ready  money.  The  confe* 
quence  of  this  fituation,  which  mud  be  owned  to  be  dis- 
advantageous, was,  that,  in  a  courfe  of  three  years,  the 
current  money  of  Ireland,  from  500,000/.  was  re- 
duced to  lefs  than  two. — And  at  prefent,  I  fuppofe,  in  2 
courfe  of  30  years,  it  is  abfolutely  nothing. — Yet  I  know 
not  how  that  opinion  of  the  advance  of  riches  in  Ire- 
land, which  gave  the  Doctor  fo  much  indignation, 
fcems  ft  ill  to  continue,  and  gain  ground  with  every 
body. 

In  fliort,  this  apprehenfion  of  the  wrong  balance  of 
trade,  appears  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  difcovers  itfelf, 
wherever  one  is  cut  of  humour  with  the  minijhy,  or  is  in 
low  /pints ;  and  as  it  can  never  be  refuted  by  a  particu- 
lar detail  of  all  the  exports,  which  counterbalance 
the  imports,  it  may  here  be  proper  to  form  a  general 
argument,  that  may  prove  the  impoflibility  of  this 
even,  as  long  as  we  prefcrve  our  people  and  our  in- 
dultry. 

Suppfe  four-fifths  of  all  the  money  in  Britain  to  be 
ami  ilu! a  ted  in  one  night,  and  the  nation  reduced  to  the  fame 
condition,  with  regard  to  fpecie,  as  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Harrys  and  Edwards,  what  would  be  the  con fc  quence? 
Afufi  not  the  price  of  all  labour  and  commodities  Jink  in 
7  proportion, 
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proportion,  and  every  thing  be  fold  as  cheap  as  they  were  in 
thofe  ages? — What  nation  could  then  difpute  with  us  in  any 
foreign  market  *,  or  pretend  to  navigate  or  to  fell  manu- 
faclures  at  the  fame  price,  which  to  us  would  afford  fufji* 
cient  profit  f — In  how  little  time,  therefore,  mufl  this  bring 
back  the  money  which  we  had  hjl,  and  raife  us  to  the  level 
of  all  the  neighbouring  nations? — Where,  after  we  have  ar- 
rived, we  immediately  lofe  the  advantage  of  the  cheapnefs  of 
labour  and  commodities  \  and  the  farther  flowing  in  of  money 
"flopped  by  our fulnefs  and  repletion. 

Again,  fuppofe  that  all  the  money  of  Britain  were 
multiplied  fivefold  in  a  night ,  mufl  not  the  contrary  effeft 
follow  ? — Afuft  not  all  labour  and  commodities  rife  tofuch  an 
exorbitant  height,  that  no  neighbouring  nations  could  afford 
to  buy  from  us  ;  while  their  commodities,  on  the  other  hand, 
became  comparatively  fo  cheap,  that,  infpite  of  all  the  laws 
which  could  be  formed,  they  would  be  run  in  upon  us,  and 
cur  money  flow  out ;  //'//  we  fall  to  a  level  with  foreigners, 
and  lofe  that  great  fuperiority  of  riches,  which  had  laid  us 
under  fuch  difiidvantagcs. 

Now,   it   is  evident,    that  the  fame   caufes,    which 
would  cor  reel  thefc  exorbitant  inequalities,  were  they  to 

*  Like  a  poor  man,  wc  fhould  be  able  to  fill  every  thing,  but  buy 
nothing. 
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our  fpccie,  and  draw  to  thcmfelves  a  larger  Iharcof  tht 
Weft  Indian  treafurcs.— We  need  not  have  recourfeto 
a  phyfical  attraction,  in  order  to  explain  the  neccflity  of 
this  operation. — There  is  a  moral  attractions  ari/tngfnm 
the  inter  ejh  and  pajpons  of  men  y  which  is  full  as  potent  and 
infallible. 

How  is  the  balance  kept  in  the  provinces  of  every 
kingdom  among  themfelvcs,  hut  by  the  force  of  this 
principle,  which  makes  it  impombleyir  money  to  lojein 
Irjcl,  and  cither  to  rile  or  link  beyond  the  proportion  of 
the  labour  and  commodities  which  are  in  each  province? 
Did  not  long  experience  make  people  eafy  on  this  head, 
what  a  fund  of  gloomy  reflections  might  calculations  af- 
ford to  a  melancholy  Y^ljhireman,  while  he  computed 
and  magnified  the  funis  drawn  to  London  by  taxes,  ab- 
fentees,  commodities,  and  found  on  comparifon  the  op- 
pofite  articles  1">  much  inferior5 — And  no  doubt,  had  the 
Heptarchy  iubiilkd  in  England,  the  legillaturc  of  each 
ftatc  had  been  continually  alarmed  by  the  fear  of  a 
wrong  balance ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  the  mutual 
hatred  of  thcll:  ftatcs  would  have  been  extremely  violent 
on  account  of  their  clofe  neighbourhood,  they  would 
have  loaded  and  oppreffed  all  commerce,  by  a  jealous  and 
fupcrfihoui  caution. —  Since  the  union  has  removed  the 
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harriers  between  Scotland  and  England,  which  of  thefe 
nations  gains  from  the  other  by  this  free  commerce  ?— 
Or  if  the  former  kingdom  has  received  any  increafe  of 
riches,  can  it  reafonably  be  accounted  for  by  any  thing 
but  the  increafe  of  its  art  and  induftry  ? — It  was  a  com- 
mon apprehenfion  in  England,  before  the  union,  as  we 
learn  from  L'Abbe  du  Bos  *,  that  Scotland  would  foon 
drain  them  of  their  treafure,  were  an  open  trade  al- 
lowed ;  and  on  the  other  fide  the  Tweed  a  contrary  ap- 
prehenfion prevailed :  with  wh?t  juftice  in  both,  time 
basjhewn* 

What  happens  in  fmall  portions  of  mankind,  mud 
take  place  in  greater. — The  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  no  doubt,  kept  their  balance  with  each  other* 
and  with  Italy,  independent  of  the  legiflature :  as  much 
as  the  feveral  counties  of  Britain,  or  the  feveral  pari  flies 
of  each  county. — And  any  man  who*travels  over  Europe 
at  this  day,  may  fee,  by  the  prices  of  commodities,  that 
money,  in  fpite  of  the  abfurd  jealoufy  of  princes  and 
Rates,  has  brought  itfelf  nearly  to  a  level ;  and  that  the 
difference  between  one  kingdom  and  another  is  not 
greater  in  this  refpe&,  than  it  is  often  between  different 

*  La  inttrttt  <TAwoLitiriie  mai-entftUus. 
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provinces  of  the  fame  kingdom. — Men  naturally  flock  a 
capital  cities,  fea-ports,  and  navigable  rivers.— There  ov 
find  more  men,  more  indufiry,  more  commodities,  and  cm* 
fequently  more  money ;  but  JIM  the  latter  difference  btlds 
proportion  with  the  former,  and  the  level  is  prefcrved*. 

Our  jealoufy  and  our  hatred  of  France  are  without 
bounds ;  and  the  former  fentiment,  at  kail,  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged reafonable  and  well-grounded. — Thcfe 
paffions  have  occafioned  innumerable  barriers  and  ob- 
ftru&ions  upon  commerce,  where  we  are  accufcd  of 
being  commonly  the  aggreflbrs. —  But  what  have  we 
gained  by  the  bargain  ? — We  loft  the  French  market  for 
our  woollen  man u failures,  and  transferred  the  •com- 
merce of  wine  to  Spain  and  Portugal,   when;  we  boy 


•  It  muQ  carefully  be  remarked,  thst  throughout  this  chfcourfc,  i 
Hume  fpcaks  of  the  level  of  money,  he  means  always  its  proportional  Invito 
Che  commodities,  labour,  indufiry,  and  (kill,  which  is  in  the  feveral  fives*— 
And  he  aflcrts,  that  where  thefc  *d vantage*  arc  double,  triple,  quadruple,  to  what 
they  are  in  the  neighbouring  ftates,  the  money  infallibly  will  alio  be  double, 
triple,  quadruple.  The  only  circuruftance  that  can  obitruet  the  exactnefsof  thefc 
proportions,  is  the  expencc  of  tranfporting  the  commodities  from  one  place  to 
another ;  and  this  expencc  is  fometimes  unequal.— -Thus  the  corn,  cattle, 
check,  butter,  of  Derby fhirc,  cannot  draw  the  money  of  London,  fo  nraca 
as  the  manufacture  of  London  draw  the  money  of  Derby/hire.— But  this  ob- 
jection is  only  a  fecrning  ode :  for  fo  far  as  the  tranfport  of  commoditw 
is  expenfife,  fo  far  is  the  coma, unication  between  the  place  obftruded  an 
Imperfect. 
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worfe  liquor  at  a  higher  price. — There  are  few  Englifh- 
wun  who  would  not  think  their  country  abfolutely  ruined, 
were  French  wines  fold  in  England  fo  cheap  and  in  Jucb 
abundance  as  to  fupplant,  in  fome  meafure,  all  ale,  and 
home-brewed  liquors :  but  could  we  lay  qfide  prejudice,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
innocent,  perhaps  advantageous. — Each  new  acre  of  vine- 
yard planted  in  France,  in  order  to  fupply  England  with 
wine,  would  make  it  requifite  for  the  French  to  take  the  pro- 
duct of  an  EngG/h  acre,  fown  in  wheat  or  barley,  in  order 
tofubftft  tbemfelves  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  wejhould  there- 
by get  command  of  the  better  commodity. 

There-are  many  edi&s  of  the  French  king,  prohibit- 
ing the  planting  of  new  vineyards,  and  ordering  all  thofe 
which  are  lately  planted  to  be  grubbed  up :  fo  fenfible 
are  they,  in  that  country,  of  the  fuperior  value  of  corn, 
above  every  other  produft. 

Marefchal  Vauban  complains  often,  and  with  reafon, 
of  the  abfurd  duties  which  load  the  entry  of  thofe  wines 
ofLanguedoc,  Guienne,  and  other  fouthcrn  provinces, 
that  are  imported  into  Britanny  and  Normandy. — He  en- 
tertained no  doubt  but  thefe  latter  provinces  could  pre- 
serve their  balance,  notwithftanding  the  open  commerce 
which  he  recommends.— And  it  is  evident,  that  a  few 
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It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  great  plenty  of  bullin 
in  France  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the  want  of 
paper-credit. — The  French  have  no  banks :  merchaotf 
bills  do  not  there  circulate  as  with  us :  ufury,  or  lending 
on  intereft,  is  not  direftly  permitted ;  fo  that  many  have 
large  fums  in  their  coffers :  great  quantities  of  plate  an 
ufed  in  private  boufes ;  and  all  the  churches  art  full  ofit.-* 
By  this  means,  provijtons  and  labour  ftill  remain  cheaper 
among  them,  than  in  nations  that  are  not  half  fo  rich  in 
gold  and  filver. — 7%e  advantages  of  this  fituation,  in  pern 
of  trade  as  well  as  in  great  public  emergencies ,  are  too  evh 
dent  to  be  diluted*. 

The  fame  fafhion  a  few  years  ago  prevailed  in  Genoa, 
which  ftill  has  place  in  England  and  Holland,  of  ufing 
fervices  of  china-ware  mftead  of  plate ;  but  the  fenate, 
forefeeing  the  confequence,  prohibited  the  ufe  of  that 
brittle  commodity  beyond  a  certain  extent ;  while  the 
ufe  of  filver-plate  was  left  unlimited. — And,  I  fuppofe, 
in  their  late  diftreffes,  they  felt  the  good  efled  of  thb 
ordinance.— Our  tax  on  plate  is,  perhaps,  in  this  view, 
fomewhat  unpolitic. 


*  This  has  appeared  in  their  late  revolution,  when  the  Natiomal  Ai- 
simbly  fanctioned  the  ufe  of  afignats  for  their  tnttnud  commerce ;  and  em* 
ployed  in  their  trad*  (oAmtrkm  and  in  thurarma  thefrtemtt  metsls,  as  tntj 
are  called. 
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Before  the  introduction  of  paper  money  into  our  colo- 
urs, they  had  gold  and  Giver  fufficient  for  their  circula- 
tion.—Since  the  introduction  of  that  commodity,  the 
Jeaft  incoaveniency  that  has  followed  is  the  total  banUh- 
ment  of  the  precious  metals.— And  after  the  abolition  of 
paper,  can  it  be  doubted  but  money  will  return,  while 
thefe  colonies  poffefs  manufactures  and  commodities,  the 
only  thing  valuable  in  commerce,  and  for  whofe  fake 
alone  all  men  defirt  money. 

What  pity  Lycurgus  did  not  think  of  paper  credit, 
when  be  wanted  to  banifh  gold  and  fiver  from  Sparta ! — It 
would  have  ferved  his  purpofe  better  than  the  lumps  of  iron 
be  modi  ufe  of  as  money ;  and  would  alfo  have  prevented 
wure  effectually  all  commerce  with  flrangers%  as  bang  off% 
match  lefs  real  and  intrinfic  value. 

It  oroft,  however,  be  confeffed,  that,  as  all  thefe 
qoeftions  of  trade  and  money  are  extremely  complicated, 
there  are  certain  lights,  in  which  this  fubjeft  may  be 
placed,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  advantages  of  paper 
credit  and  banks  to  be  fuperior  to  their  difadvantages. 
—That  they  banifh  fpecie  and  bullion  from  a  ftate  is 
undoubtedly  true  ;  and  whoever  looks  no  farther  than 
this  circumftance  does  well  to  condemn  them  ;  but 
fpecie  and  bullion  are  not  of  fo  great  conference  as  not 
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to  admit  of  a  compenfation,  and  even  an  overbalance 
from  the  increafe  of  induftry  and  of  credit,  which  may 
be  promoted  by  the  right  ufe  of  paper-money.— It  * 
well  known  of  what  advantage  it  is  to  a  merchant  to  be 
able  to  difcount  his  bills  upon  occafion ;  and  every  thing 
that  facilitates  this  fpecies  of  traffic  is  favourable  to  the 
general  commerce  of  a  (late. 

There  was  an  invention  of  this  kind,  which  wa 
fallen  upon  fome  years  ago  by  the  banks  of  Edinburgh; 
and  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  raoft  ingenious  ideas  that 
has  been  executed  in  commerce,  has  alfo  been  thought 
advantageous  to  Scotland. — //  is  there  called  a  bank- 
credit  ;  and  is  of  this  nature.— A  man  goes  to  the  bank 
and  finds  furety  to  the  amount,  we  Jhall  fuppofe,  of  five 
thoufand  pounds. — This  money \  or  any  part  of  it,  be  bos 
tie  liberty  of  drawing  out  whenever  he  pleafes,  and  he  pays 
only  the  ordinary  inter eft  for  it,  while  it  is  in  his  hands.— 
He  may,  when  he  pleafes,  repay  any  fum  fo  J mall  as  twentj 
pounds,  and  the  intereft  is  difcounted  from  the  very  daj 
of  the  repayment. — The  advantages,  refulting  from  this 
contrivance,  are  manifold. — As  a  man  may  find  furety 
nearly  to  the  amount  of  his  fubftance,  and  his  bank-credit 
is  equivalent  to  ready  money,  a  merchant  does  hereby  in  a 
manner  coin  his  houfes,  his  houfehold  furniture,  the  goods 
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in  his  warehouse,  the  foreign  debts  due  to  hint,  his  fhips 
at  fea  ;  and  can,  upon  occajion,  employ  them  in  all  pay- 
ments, as  if  they  were  the  current  money  of  the  country.-— 
If  a  man  borrow  Jive  thoufand  pounds  from  a  private 
handy  be/ides  that  it  is  not  always  to  be  found  when  re- 
quired,  be  pays  intercjl  for  it,  whether  he  be  ufing  it  or 
not:  bis  bank-credit  cofls  him  nothing  except  during  the 
very  moment,  in  which  it  is  of  fervice  ta  him :  and  this 
circumfiance  is  of  equal  advantage  as  if  he  had  borrowed 
money  at  much  lower  intercjl. — Merchants,  likewife,  from 
this  invention,  acquire  a  great  facility  in  fupporting  each 
other's  credit,  which  is  a  confiderable  fecurity  againjl  bank- 
ruptcies.'—A  man,  when  his  own  bank-credit  is  exhaujled, 
goes  to  any  of  his  neighbours  who  is  not  in  the  fame  con- 
dition ;  and  he  gets  the  money,  which  he  replaces  at  his 
convenience. 

After  this  practice  had  taken  place  during  fome  yean 
at  Edinburgh,  feveral  companies  of  merchants  at  Glaf- 
gow  carried  the  matter  farther. — They  aflbciated  them- 
felves  into  different  banks,  and  iffued  notes  fo  low  as 
ten  Jhillings,  which  they  ufed  in  all  payments  for 
goods,  manufactures,  trade  (men's  labour  of  all  kinds  ; 
?pd  thefc  notes,  from  the  eflablifhed  credit  of  the  com- 
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panics,  faffed  as  money  in  all  payments  throughout  the 
country. — By  this  means,  a  ftock  of  five  thoufand 
pounds  was  able  to  perform  the  fame  operations  as  if  it 
were  ten  or  twenty;  and  merchants  were  thereby  enabled 
to  trade  to  a  greater  extent,  and  to  require  lefs  profit  in 
all  their  tranfa&ions. — But  whatever  other  advantages 
refult  from  thefe  inventions,  it  muft  ftill  be  allowed 
that  they  bariifl)  the  precious  metals ;  and  nothing  can  be 
a  more  evident  proof  of  it,  than  a  comparifon  of  the 
paft  and  prefent  condition  of  Scotland  in  that  parti- 
cular.— It  was  found,  upon  the  recoinage  made  after 
the  union,  that  there  was  near  a  million  of  fpecic  in  that 
country :  but  notwithftanding  the  great  increafe  of  riches, 
commerce,  and  manufadturcs  of  all  kinds,  it  is  thought, 
that,  even  where  there  is  no  extraordinary  drain  made 
by  England,  the  current  fpecie  will  not  now  amount  tQ 
a  third  of  that  fum. 

But  as  our  projc&s  of  paper-credit  are  almoft  the 
only  expedient,  by  which  we  can  fink  money  below  its 
level ;  fo,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  expedient,  by  which 
we  can  raife  money  above  it>  is  a  practice  which  we 
Should  all  exclaim  againft  as  deftru&ive,  namely,  the 
gathering  of  large  funis  into  a  public  trcafurc,  locking 
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n  up,  and  abfolutcly  preventing  their  circulation*— 
e  fluid,  not  communicating  with  the  neighbouring 
nent,  may,  by  fuch  an  artifice,  be  raifed  to  what 
jht  we  pleafe. — To  prove  this,  we  need  only  return 
our  firft  fuppoGtion,  of  annihilating  the  half  or  any 
t  of  our  cafli ;  where  we  found,  that  the  immediate 
ifequence  of  fuch  an  event  would  be  the  attradlion  of 
equal  fum  from  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms. — 
>r  does  there  feem  to  be  any  neceffary  bounds  fet,  by 
;  nature  of  things,  to  this  practice  of  hoarding. — A 
ill  city,  like  Geneva,  continuing  this  policy  for  ages, 
jht  engrofs  nine-tenths  of  the  money  of  Europe.-— 
ere  feems,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  man,  an  invin- 
e  obftacle  to  that  immenfe  growth  of  riches. — A 
AK.  STATE,  with  an  enormous  trcafure,  will  foon  be- 
e  a  prey  to  fome  of  its  poorer,  but  more  powerful,  neigh- 
rJ. — A  G:iEAT  STATE  would  dijfipate  its  wealth  in 
gerous  and  ill-concerted  projefis  \  and  probably  deJIroyy 
b  it,  what  is  much  mo  c  valuable,  the  induflry,  morals, 
I  numbers  of  its  people. — The  fluid,  in  this  cafe,  raifed 
:oo  great  a  height,  burfts  and  deftroys  the  veflel  that 
tains  it ;  and  mixing  itfelf  with  the  furrounding  cle- 
it,  foon  falls  to  its  proper  level. 
>om  thefe  principles  we  may  learn  what  judgment 
E  2  we 
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we  ought  to  form  of  thofe  numberlefe  bars,  obftruAioty 
and  imports,  which  all  nations  of  Europe,  and  mm 
more  than  England,  have  put  upon  trade;  from  an 
exorbitant  defirc  of  amafling  money,  which  never  will 
heap  up  beyond  its  level,  while  it  circulates ;  or  from  an 
ill-grounded  apprehenfion  of  lofing  their  fpecie,  which 
never  will  fink  below  it. — Could  any  thing  fcattcr  our 
riches,  it  would  be  fuch  unpolitic  contrivances. — Bot  tbb 
general  ill  effedt,  however,  rcfalts  fron*  them,  that  tbet 
deprive  neighbouring  nations  of  that  free  communication, 
and  exchange  which  the  Author  of  the  worlD  hat 
intended,  by  giving  them  foils,  climates,  and  geniufa,  fe 
different  from  each  other. 

Our  modern  politic*  embrace  the  only  method  if 
banishing  money r  the  ujing  of  paper-credit ;  they  rejed 
the  only  method  of  am  assing  /'/,  the  pra  flic  e  of  hoarding, 
and  they  adopt  a  hundred  contrivances^  which  ferve  to  do 
purpofe  but  to  check  induj?ry9  and  to  rob  ourf elves  and  m 
neighbours  of  the  common  benefits  of  art  and  NATURE. 

All  taxes,  however,  upon  foreign  commodities,  art 
rot  to  be  regarded  as  prejudicial  or  ufelefe,  but  thofe  only 
which  are  founded  on  the  jcaloufy  above  mentioned,— 
A  tax  on  German  linen  encourages  home  manufaflure*, 
mid  thereby  multiplies  our  people  and  indxjlrj*—A  tax  « 
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MN'DY  incrcafts  the  fale  %f  rum,  and  fufforts  our 
tthern  colonics. — And  as  it  is  ncceffary,  that  imports 
ould  he  levied,  for  the  fupport  of  government,  it  may 
s  thought  more  convenient  to  lay  them  on  foreign 
unmodities,  which  can  eafily  be  intercepted  at  the  port, 
id  fubje&ed  to  the  import. — We  ought,  however,  al- 
ays  to  remember  the  maxim  of  Dr.  Swift,  that,  in 
be  arithmetic  of  the  curtoms,  two  and  two  make  not 
3ur,  but  often  make  only  one. — It  can  fcarccly  be 
ioubted,  but  if  the  duties  on  wine  were  lowered  to  a 
hint,  they  would  yield  much  more  to  the  government 
lan  at  prefent:  our  people  might  thereby  afford  to 
rink  commonly  a  better  and  more  wholefome  liquor ;  and 
o  prejudice  would  enfue  to  the  balance  of  trade,  of  which 
re  are  fo  jealous. — The  manufacture  of  ale  beyond  the 
griculturc  is  but  inconfiderable,  and  gives  employment 
>  few  hands. — The  tranfport  of  wine  and  corn  would 
ot  be  much  inferior. 

But  are  there  not  frequent  inftances,  you  will  fay,  of 
btes  and  kingdoms,  which  were  formerly  rich  and 
ipulent,  and  are  now  poor  and  beggarly  ? — Has  not  the 
noney  left  them,  with  which  they  formerly  abounded? 
—I  anfwer,  If  they  lofc  their  trade,  indujlry,  and  people, 
they  cannot  expect  to  keep  their  gold  and  filver :  for 
7  thefe 


the  profits  and  money  which  arofe  from  it. — 
feat  of  government  is  transferred,  where  e: 
mies  are  maintained  at  a  diftancc,  where  gre 
pofleflTcd  by  foreigners ;  there  naturally  fo 
thefe  caufes  a  diminution  of  the  fpecie. — Bu 
may  obferve,  are  violent  and  forcible  mctho 
ing  away  money,  and  are  in  time  commoi 
with  the  tranfport  of  people  and  induftry.— 
thefe  remain,  and  the  drain  is  not  continued, 
always  finds  its  way  back  again,  by  a  hundrei 
which  we  have  no  notion  or,  fufpicion.— If 
treafures  have  been  fpent,  by  fo  many  nations 
DERS,  Jlnce  the  revolution^  in  the  courfe  of  three 
Afore  money  perhaps  than  the  half  of  what  is  * 
Europe. — But  what  hat  now  become  of  it  .?- 
narrow  compafs  of  the  Austrian  provinces?— 
it  has  mojl  of  it  returned  to  the  feveral  countri 
came,  and  has  followed  that  art  and  indufiryt 
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MCTCTLEs. — It*  1l:>jt-  rr  jcit  5*.?nv  t*vst 
the  coctl=z  r?  sikilv  jl:ta:xs.  »:ta::t 
ttcijiAi:r:V — Ct  :=  :t  i~ix  c^i  atiex* 
w  t->  this  u.— xx  rrLJV3C77A>rr.  :r  cvonr 
lt    to  Si    sc   jai,  Ai   :r    AF-icrj    the  rca- 
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SECT.    III. 

OF    THE    JEALOUSY   OF    TRADE. 

9 

Having  endeavoured  to  remove  one  fpecies  of  ill- 
founded  jcaloufy,  which  is  fo  prevalent  among  commercial 
nations,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention  another,  which 
fecms  equally  groundlef. — Nothing  is  more  ufual,  among 
ftatcs  which  have  made  fomc  advances  in  commerce, 
than  to  look  on  the  progrefs  of  their  neighbours  with  a 
fufpicious  eye,  to  confider  all  trading  Jlates  as  their  rivals, 
and  to  fuppofc  that  it  is  impojfible  for  any  of  them  tofcurijb, 
but  at  their  expence. — In  oppofition  to  this  narrow  and 
malignant  opinion,  I  will  venture  to  aflert,  that  the  in- 
creafe  of  riches  and  commerce  in  any  one  nation^  inflead  if 
hurting,  commonly  promotes  th*  riches  and  commerce  of  all 
its  neighbours  ;  and  that  a  flatc  can  fcarcely  carry  its  trade 
and  indufiry  very  far,  where  all  the  furrounding  fiates  are 
buried  in  ignorance,  Jloth,  and  barbarifm. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  dome/lie  indufiry  of  a  people 
cannot  be  hurt  by  the  greatefl  prosperity  of  their  neigh- 
bours; 
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and  as  this  branch  of  commerce  is  undoubtedly 
d(1  important  in  any  extenfive  kingdom,  we  are  fo 
noved  from  all  reafon  of  jealoufy. — But  I  go  far- 
md  obferve,  that  where  an  open  communication  is 
?ed  among  hatkns,  it  is  impoQible  but  the  domejlic 
y  of  «very  one  muft  receive  an  increafe  from  the 
vements  of  the  others.— Compare  the  fituation  of 
it  Britain  at  prefent,  with  what  it  was  two  cen- 

ago.— All  the  arts  both  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
res were  then  extremely  rude  and  imperfeft. — Every 
vcment,  which  we  have  fince  made,  has  arifen, 
>ur  imitation  of  foreigners ;  and  we  ought  fo  far  to 
i  it  happy,  that  they  had  previoufly  made  advances 
s  and  ingenuity. — But  this  intercourfe  it  ftill  up- 
:o  our  great  advantage :  notwithftanding  the  ad- 
i  (late  of  our  manufactures,  we  daily  adopt,  in 
art,  the  inventions  and  improvements  of  our  neigh- 
— The  commodity  is  fir  ft  imported  from  abroad, 

great  difcontcnt,  while  we  imagine  that  it  drains 
our  money :  afterwards,  the  art  itfelf  is  gradually 
ted,  to  our  vif.blc  advantage :  yet  we  continue  ftill 
line,  that  our  neighbours  fhould  poflefs  any  art, 
ry,  and  invention  ;  forgetting  that,  had  they  not 
iftrudtcd  u«,  we  fliould  have  been  at  prefent  bar- 
ol.  II.  F  bariausj 
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barians;  and  did  they  not  dill  continue  their  inftniO; 
tions,  the  arts  muft  fall  into  a  (late  of  languor,  and  lofe 
that  emulation  and  novelty,  which  contribute  fo  much 
to  their  advancement. 

The  incieat'c  of  dome/lie  induftry  lays  the  foundation 
of  foreign  commerce. — Where  a  great  number  of  com- 
modities are  raifed  and  pcrfe&ed  for  the  home-market, 
there  will  always  be  found  fome  which  can  be  exported 
with  advantage. — But  if  our  neighbours  have  no  art  or 
cultivation,  they  cannot  take  them  ;  becaufc  they  will 
have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange. —  In  this  refped, 
ftatcs  arc  in  the  fame  condition  as  individuals. — A  finglc 
man  can  fcarcely  be  induftriQus,  where  all  his  fellow- 
citizens  are  idle. — The  riches  of  the  feveral  members  of 
a  community  contribute  to  incrcafe  my  riches,  whatever 
profcfTion  I  may  follow. — They  confumc  the  produce  of 
my  induftry,  and  afford  me  the  produce  of  theirs  in  re- 
turn. 

Nor  needs  any  ft  ate  entertain  apprehenfions,  that  their 
neighbours  will  improve  to  fuch  a  degree  in  every  art  and 
manufacture,  as  to  have  no  demand  from  them. — Aa- 
ture,  by  giving  a  divcrjity  of  geniufes,  climates,  and  foils,  to 
different  nations,  has  fecurcd  their  mutual  intercourfe  and 
commerce,  as  long  as  thy  all  remain  induflrious  and  civi- 
lized: 
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ffsnf. — Nay,  the  more  the  arts  increafe  in  any  ftate,  thfe 
tibrc  will  be  its  demands  from  its  induflrious  neighbours. 
^-The  inhabitants,  having  become  opulent  and  (kilful, 
ieiire  to  have  every  commodity  in  the  utmoft  perfe&ion ; 
and  as  they  have  plenty  of  commodities  to  give  in  ex- 
change, they  make  large  importations  from  every  foreign 
{ountry .—The  induftry  of  the  nations,  from  whom  they 
import,  receives  encouragement :  their  own  is  alfo  in- 
creafed,  by  the  (ale  of  the  commodities  which  they  give 
in  exchange. 

But  what  if  a  nation  has  anyjlaple  commodity \  fuch  as 
the  woollen  manufactory  is  in  England  ?— Muft  not 
the  interfering  of  their  neighbours  in  that  manufaclure  be 
i  lots  to  them  ? — I  arifwer,  that,  when  any  commodity 
is  denominated  the  ftaple  of  a  kingdom,  it  iff  ftfppofed 
that  this  kingdom  has  fomc  peculiar  and  natural  advan- 
tages for  railing  the  commodity ;  and  if,  notwithstand- 
ing thefe  advantages,  they  lofe  fuch  a  manufactory,  they 
ought  to  blame  their  own  idlenefs,  or  expenfive  govern- 
ment, not  the  induftry  of  their  neighbours. — It  ought  alfo 
to  be  confidcred,  that,  by  the  increafe  of  induftry  among 
the  neighbouring  nations,  the  confumption  of  every  par* 
ticular  fpecies  of  commodity  is  alfo  increafed ;  and  though 
foreign  manufadiures  interfere  with  us  in  the  market, 

F  *  the 
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the  demand  for  our  produdfc  may  ftill  continue,  or  evert 
increafe.— And  fhould  it  diminish,  ought  the  confc- 
quence  to  be  efteemed  fo  fatal? — If  the  fp*it  of  indujirj 
be  preferved,  it  may  cafily  be  diverted  from"  one  branch 
to  another ;  and  the  manufacturers  of  wool,  for  inftance, 
be  employed  in  linen,  filk,  iron,  or  any  other  commodi- 
ties, for  which  there  appears  to  be  a  demand. — We  need 
not  apprehend,  that  all  the  objefls  ofindujlry  will  be  «- 
haujledy  or  that  our  manufacturers,  while  they  remain 
on  an  equal  footing  with  thofe  of  our  neighbours,  wilt 
be  in  danger  of  wanting  employment. — The  emulation 
among  rival  nations  fcrves  rather  to  keep  induftry  alive 
in  all  of  them :  and  any  people  is  happier  who  poflefe  * 
variety  of  manu failures,  than  if  they  enjoyed  one  (Ingle 
great  manufacture,  in  which  they  are  all  employed.— 
Their  fituation  is  lefs  precarious;  and  they  will  feel  left 
fcnfibly  thofe  revolutions  and  uncertainties,  to  which 
every  particular  branch  of  commerce  wiH  always  be  ex- 
pofed  *. 

Were  our  narrow  and  malignant  politics 
to  meet  with  success,  we  should  reduce  all 
our  neighbouring  nations  to  the  same  state 
©p  sloth  and  ignorance  that  prevails  in  mo- 

.♦  Hume. 
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ftocco  And  the  coast  of  Barbary. — But  what 

WOULD  BE  THE  CONSEQUENCE  ? THEY  COULD  SFND 

US  NO  COMMODITIES:  THEY  COULD  TAKE  NONE 
FROM  U3:  OUR  DOMTSTIC  COMMERCE  ITSELF  WOULD 
LANGUISH  FOR  WANT  OF  EMULATION,  EXAMPLE, 
AND  INSTRUCTION  :  AND  WE  OURSELVES  SHOULD 
SOON  FALL  INTO  THE  SAME  ABJFCT  CONDITION,  TO 
WHICH  WE  HAD  REDUCED  THEM. — 1  SHALL  THERE- 
FORE VENTURE  TO  ACKNOWLEDGE  THAT,  NOT  ONLY 
AS  A  MAN,  BUT  AS  A  BRITISH  SUBJECT,  I  PRAY  FOR 
THE  FLOURISHING  COMMERCE  OF  GERMANY,  SpAINy 

Italy,  and  even  France  itself. — I  am  at  least 

CERTAIN,  THAT  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AND  ALL  THOStf 
ttATIOfcS,  WOULD  FLOURISH  MORE,  DID  THEIR  SO*- 
VEREIGNS  AND  MINISTERS  ADOPT  SUCH  ENLARGED? 
AND  BENEVOLENT  SENTIMENTS  TOWARDS  EAC*f 
OTHER. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    IV. 

OF    PUBLIC  CREDIT. 


It  appears  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of  an- 
tiquity, to  make  provifion,  during  peace,  for  the  ncccf- 
fities  of  war,  and  to  hoard  up  treafurcs  before-hand,  as 
the  inftruments  cither  of  conqucft  or  defence;  without 
trading  to  extraordinary  impofitions,  much  lefs  to  bor- 
rowing, in  times  of  diforder  and  confufion. — Befides  the 
immenfe  fums  above  mentioned*,  which  were  araaffed 
by  Athens,  and  by  the  Ptolemies*  and  other  fuccef- 
fors  of  Alexander ;  we  learn  from  Plato  f>  that  the  fru- 
gal Lacedemonians  had  alfo  colle&ed  a  great  trcafure 
and  Arrian  %  and  Plutarch  ||  take  notice  of  the  richa 
which  Alexander  got  pofleflion  of  on  the  conqueftof 
Sufa  and  Ecbatana,  and  which  were  rcferved,  fome  of 
them,  from  the  time  of  Cyrus. — If  I  remember  right; 

•  Scft.  III.  f  Alcib.  i.  J  Lib.  Hi. 

||  Plut.  in  vita  Ar.F.x.  He  makes  thefc  treafurcs  amount  to  8c,000 
talents,  or  about  15  millions  ftcrling.  Quintus  Cuktius  (lib.  v.  cap.  2.)' 
fcyi,  that  Alexander  found  in  Sufa  above  50,000  latent). 

the 
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the  fcripture  alfo  mentions  the  treafure  of  Hezekiah 
and  the  Jcwifli  princes ;  as  profane  hiftory  docs  tha  tof 
Philip  and  Perseus,  kings  of  Alaccdon. — The  ancient 
republics  of  Gaul  had  commonly  large  fums  in  rcferve* 
Every  one  knows  the  treafure  feized  in  Rome  by  Juliur 
Ci£SAR,  during  the  civil  wars  ;  and  we  find  afterwards, 
that  the  wifer  emperors,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Ves- 
pasian, Sever  us,  &c  always  dif covered  the  prudent 
foreJight%  of  Jawing  great  fums  againfl  any  public  exi- 
gency. 

On  the  contrary,  our  modern  expedient,  which  has 
become  very  general,  is  to  mortgage  the  public  revenues,  and 
to  Uufl  that  poflerity  will  pay  off  the  incumbrances  contra  tied 
by  their  anccfturs :  and  they,  having  before  their  eyes  Jo  good 
an  example  of  their  wife  fathers,  have  the  fame  prudent  re- 
liance on  their  poflerity  \  who,  at  lafl,  from  neceffity  more 
than  choice,  are  obliged  to  place  the  fame  confidence  in  a  new 
poflerity. — But  not  to  waftc  time  in  declaiming  againft  a 
practice  which  appears  ruinous,  beyond  all  controvcrfy ; 
it  feems  pretty  apparent,  that  the  ancient  maxims  are, 
in  this  refpedt,  more  prudent  than  the  modern  ;  even 
though  the  latter  had  been  confined  within  fomc  reafonable 
founds,  and  had  ever,  in  any  inflancey  been  attended  with 

*  Strabo,  lib.  iv. 

fuch 
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fuch  frugality,  in  time  of  peace ^  as  to  difchargethc  debts  /*• 
curt  ed  by  an  cxpenjivc  war. — To  trufl  to  chances  and  tem- 
porary expedients,  is,  indeed,  what  the  ncceffity  of  human 
affairs  frequently  icndeis  unavoidable  \  but  whoever  volwi* 
tarily  depend  on  fuel?  refjurces,  have  not  necefpty,  but  their 
ewn  folly,  to  accufefor  their  misfortunes,  when  any  fuch  bt* 
fall  them. 

Jf  the  abufes  of  trcr.furcs  be  dangerous,  either  by  en- 
gaging the  Hate  in  ra(h  enterprises,  or  making  it  neglect 
military  difciplinc,  in  confidence  of  its  riches;  the  abuits 
of  mortgaging  arc  more  certain  and  inevitable  ;  poverty, 
impotence,  and  fuhjc&ion  to  foreign  powers 

According  to  modern  policy  war  is  attended  with 
every  dejlruetive  circum/lancr  ;  kj\  of  men,  increafe  of '  taxu% 
decuy  ef  commerce,  d)'fpaiion  rf  money,  devolution  by  fen 
una  Laid. — According  to  ancient  maxims,  the  open- 
ing of  the  public  trcafurc,  as  it  proddced  an  uncommon 
affluence  of  gold  and  iilvcr,  ferved  as  a  temporary  en- 
couragement to  irukiicry,  and  atoned,  in  fomc  degree,  for 
the  intvit-tbi'e  calamities  of  war. 

It  is  very  tempting  to  a  minister  to  employ 
jiucil  an  expedient,  as  enables  him  to  make 
a  great  figure  during  his  administrates, 
without    overburthening    the    people   with 

I  TAXES, 
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TAXES,  OR  EXCITING  ANY  IMMEDIATE  CLAMOURS 
AGAINST  HIMSELF. — The  PRACTICE,  THEREFORE, 
OF  CONTRACTING  DEBT  WILL  ALMOST  INFALLIBLY 
BE  ABUSED,  IN  EVERY  GOVERNMENT. — It  WOULD 
SCARC-  LY  BE  MORE  IMPRUDENT  TO  GIVE  A  PRODI- 
GAL SON  A  CREDIT  IN  EVERY  BANKER^  SHOP  IN 
LONDON,  THAN  TO  IMPOWER  A  STATESMAN  TO 
DRAW  BILLS,  IN  THIS  MANNER,  UPON  POSTERITY. 

What  then  (hall  we  fay  to  the  nfw  paradox,  that 
public  incumbrances  are,  of  themfelves,  advantageous, 
independent  of  the  neceflity  of  contracting  them ;  and 
that  any  ftate,  even  though  it  were  not  prefled  by  a 
foreign  enemy,  could  not  poflibly  have  embraced  a  wifer 
expedient  for  promoting  commerce  and  riches,  than  to  create 
funds,  and  debts,  and  taxes,  without  limitation  P — Reafon- 
ings,  fuch  as  thefe,  might  naturally  have  pafled  for  trials 
of  wit  among  rhetoricians,  like  the  panegyrics  on  folly 
and  a  fever,  onBusiRis  and  Nero,  had  we  not  ken  fuch 
abfurd  maxims  patronized  by  great  minijlers,  and  by  a 
whole  party  among  us. 

Let  us  examine  the  confequences  of  public  debts,  both 
in  our  dome/lie  management,  by  their  influence  on  com- 
merce and  induftry ;  and  in  our  foreign  tranfadtions,  by 
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Firfl,  It  is  certain,  that  national  debts  caufe  a  mighty 
confluence  of  people  and  riches  to  the  capital,   by  the  great 
fums,   levied  in  the  provinces  to  pay  the  intereft  \  and 
perhaps,  too,  by  the  advantages  in  trade  above  mention- 
ed, which  they  give  the  merchants  in  the  capital  above 
the  reft  of  the  kingdom. — The  qucllion  is,  whether,  in 
our  cafe,  it  be  for  the  public  intereft,  that  fo  many  pri- 
vileges fhould  be  conferred  on  London,   which  has  al- 
ready arrived  at  fuch  an  enormous  fizc,   and  fecms  fiill 
increafing? — Some  men  arc  apprehenfivc  of  the  confe- 
rences.— For  mv  own  part,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking, 
that,   though  the  head  is  undoubtedly  too  large  for  the 
body,   yet  that  great  city  is  fo  happily  fituated,  that  its 
exceffive  bulk  caufes  Jefs  inconvenience  than  even  a 
final ler  capital  to  a  greater  kingdom. — There  is  more 
difference  hetween  the  prices  of  all  provifions  in  Paris 
and    Langucdoc,    than  between  thofc  in  London  and 
Yorkfhire. — The  immenfe  greatnefs,  indeed,  g/"Londox, 
under  a  geve;  ument  which  admits  net  of  dijerctionary  power, 
renders   the  people   futlious,  mutinous,  feditiom,  and  rjen 
perhaps  rebellious —  But   to  this  evil  the  national  debts 
themfelvcs    tend    to    provide    a   remedy.  — The   firft 
viiiblc  eruption,  or  even  immediate  danger,  of  publk 
diforders,  muff  alarm  all  the  ftock-holders,  whole  pro- 
8  perty 
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pcrty  is  the  mod  precarious  of  any ;  and  will  make  them 
fly  to  the  fupporc  of  government,  whether  menaced  by 
Jacobitifh  violence  or  democratical  freii7.y. 

Secondly,  Public  flocks,  being  a  kind  of  paper-credit, 
have  all  the  dtfadvantages  attending  that  fpecies  of  money. 
— They  bani/h  gold  and  ft  her  from  the  mo  ft  con  ft der able 
commerce  of  the  Jtate,  reduce  them  to  common  circulation , 
and  by  that  means  render  all  provijions  and  labour  dearer 
than  otberwiji  they  would  be. 

Thirdly,  The  taxes,  which  are  levied  to  pay  the  in- 
tere/ls  of"  thefe  debts,  arc  apt  either  to  heighten  the  price  of 
labour,  or  be  an  opprejpon  on  the  poorer  fort. 

Fourthly,  As  foreigners  poffefs  a  great  fliare  of  our  na- 
tional funds,  they  render  the  public,  in  a  manner,  tri- 
butary to  them,  and  may  in  time  occafion  the  tranfport 
of  our  people  and  our  induftry. 

Fifthly,  The  grcatcft  part  of  public  ftock  being  always 
in  the  hands  of  idle  people,  who  live  on  their  revenue, 
our  funds  give  great  encouragement  to  an  ufclefs,  gum- 
bling,  and  unaclive  life. 

But  though  the  injury  that  arifes  to  commerce  and 
induftry  from  our  public  funds,  will  appear,  upon  ba- 
lancing the  whole,   not  inconliderable,  it  is  trivia!,  in 
comparifon  of  the  prejudice  that  refults  to  the  ftate  con- 
G  2  iidered 
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fidered  as  a  body  politic,  which  muft  fupport  itfclf  in 
the  focicty  of  nations,  and  have  various  tranfadions 
with  other  dates. — The  ill,  there,  is  pure  and  un- 
mixed, without  any  favourable  circumftance  to  atone 
for  it ;  and  it  is  an  ill  too  of  a  nature  the  higheft  and  mod 
important. 

We  have,  indeed,  been  told,  that  the  public  is  no 
weaker  upon  account  of  its  debts ;  fince  they  are  moftly 
due  among  ourfelves,  and  bring  as  much  property  to  one 
as  they  take  from  another.—//  is  like  transferring  money 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left ;  which  leaves  the  per/en 
neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  before, — Such  Ioofe  reafon* 
ings  and  fpecious  comparifons  will  always  pafs,  where  we 
judge  not  upon  principles. — I  alk,  Is  it  pofftble,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  overburthen  a  nation  with  taxes, 
even  where  the  fovercign  refides  among  them? — Theverj 
doubt  fecms  extravagant ;  fince  it  is  rcquifite,  in  every 
community,  that  there  be  a  certain  proportion  obferved 
between  the  laborious  and  the  idle  part  of  it. — But  if  all 
curprcfent  taxes  be  mortgaged \  mujl  we  not  invent  new  ones? 
And  may  not  this  matter  be  carried  to  a  length  that  is  ruin- 
ous and  dejlruclivc  ? 

In  every  nation,   there  are  always  fome  methods  of 
levying  money  more  eafy  than  others,  agreeably  to  the 
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ray  of  living  of  the  people,  and  the  commodities  they 
nake  ufe  of. — In  Britain,  the  excifes  upon  malt  and  beer 
iffbrd  a  large  revenue ;  becaufc  the  operations  of  malting 
ind  brewing  are  tedious,  and  are  impoffible  to  be  con- 
:ealed ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  thefe  commodities  are  not 
b  abfolutely  neceflary  to  life,  as  that  the  raifing  their 
>rice  would  very  much  affeft  the  poorer  fort.— Tbefi 
axes  being  all  mortgaged,  what  difficulty  to  find  new  ones  ! 
what  vexation  and  ruin  of  the  po$r  ! 

It  will  fcarcely  be  aflerted,  that  no  bounds  ought  ever 
o  be  fet  to  national  debts ;  and  that  the  public  would  be 
k>  weaker,  were  twelve  or  fifteen  {hillings  in  the  pound, 
and-tax,  mortgaged,  with  all  the  prefent  cuftoms  and  ex- 
iles.— There  is  fomcthing,  therefore,  in  the  cafe,  befide 
he  mere  transferring  of  property  from  one  hand  to  an- 
other. 

Suppofe  the  public  once  fairly  brought  to  that  condition^ 
\o  which  it  is  haflening  with  fuch  amazing  rapidity ;  fup- 
foji  the  land  to  be  taxed  eighteen  or  nineteen  fhillings  in  the 
bound ;  for  it  can  never  bear  the  whole  twenty  \  fuppofe  all 
%he  excifes  and  cufloms  to  be  fcrewed  up  to  the  utmojl  which 
%he  nation  can  beary  without  entirely  lofing  its  commerce  and 
nduflry  \  and  fuppofe  that  all  thofe  funds  are  mortgaged 
■o  perpetuity ,  and  that  the  invention  and  wit  of  all  our 
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pYojetlors  can  find  no  new  impofitiony  which  mayferve  as  the 
foundation  of  a  nrur  loan  ;  and  let  us  confidcr  the  necejfatj 
confequcnccs  of  this  Jituation. — Though  the  imperfeel Jlete  ef  ' 
wr  political  knowledge ',  and  the  narrow  capacities  of  nun^ 
make  it  difficult  toforetel  the  effccls  which  will  refult  firm 
any  untried  meafurc,  the  feeds  oftuin  are  here  fcattered  with 
fuch  profufion  as  not  to  efcape  the  eye  of  the  mofl  carelefs  th« 
fcrvcr. 

Though  a  refolution  fhould  he  formed  by  the  legifla- 
turc  never  to  impofe  any  tax  which  hurts  commerce  and 
difcourages  induftry,  it  will  be  impofliblc  for  men,  in 
fubje&s  of  fuch  extreme  dclictiey,  to  reafon  fo  juftly  as 
never  to  be  miflaken,  or,  amidft  difficulties  fo  urgent,  never 
to  be  (educed  from  their  refolution. — The  continual 
fluctuations  in  commerce  require  continual  alterations 
in  the  nature  of  the  taxes  ;  which  cxpofes  the  legiflature 
every  moment  to  the  danger  both  of  wilful  and  involun- 
tary error. — And  any  great  blow  given  to  trade,  whether 
by  injudicious  taxes  or  by  other  accidents,  throws  the 
whole  fyftem  of  government  into  confufion. 

I  muft  confefs,  that  there  is  a  llrange  fupinenefs,  from 
long  cuftom,  creeped  into  all  ranks  of  men,  with  regard 
to  public  debts,  not  unlike  what  divines  fo  vehemently 
complain  of  with  regard  to  their  religious  doctrines.— 
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?  all  own,  that  the  mod  fanguine  imagination  cannot 
•c,  either  that  this  or  any  future  miniflry  will  be  pof- 
;d  of  fucli  rigid  and  fteady  frugality,  as  to  make  a 
fiderablc  progrefsin  the  payment  of  our  debts;  or 
t  the  fituation  of  foreign  affairs  will,  for  any  long 
e,  allow  them  leifure  and  tranquillity  for  fuch  an 
lertaking. — ff'Tjat  then  is  to  become  of  us  P — Were  we 
x  fo  good  Chri(tians,  and  ever  fo  refigned  to  Provi- 
ice  ;  this,  methlnks,  were  a  curious  queftion,  even 
lfidered  as  a  fpcculative  one,  and  what  it  might  not 
altogether  impoffiblc  to  form  fome  conjectural  folu- 
i  of. — The  events  here  will  depend  little  upon  the 
itingencies  of  battles,  negotiations,  intrigues,  and  fac- 
:is. — There  fcems  to  be  a  natural  progrefs  of  things, 
lich  may  guide  our  reafoning. — As  it  would  have  re- 
ired  but  a  moderate  fharc  of  prudence,  when  we  firft 
gan  this  practice  of  mortgaging,  to  have  foretold,  from 
c  nature  of  men  and  of  minifters,  that  things  would 
sceflarily  be  carried  to  the  length  we  fee ;  fo  now,  that 
icy  have  at  laft  happily  reached  it,  it  may  not  be  dif- 
icult  to  guefs  at  the  confequences. — It  must,  in- 
deed, BE  ONE  OF  THESE  TWO  *  VENTS;  EITHER 
THE  NATION  MUST  DESTROY  PUBLIC  CRFDIT,  OR 
PUBLIC    CREDIT    WILL    DESTROY    THE    NATION. It 
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U  impoffiblc  that  they  can  both  fubfift,  after  the  manner 
they  have  been  hitherto  managed,  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
fome  other  countries. — But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the 
breach  of  national  faith  will  be  the  neceffary  effeel  of  wars, 
defeats,  misfortunes,  and  public  calamities,  er  even  perhaps 
tf  viclories  and  conquefs. — I  must  confess,  wheh 

SEE  PRINCES  AND  STATES  FIGHTING  AND  QUARREL- 
LING, AMIDST  THEIR  DEBTS,  FUNDS,  AND  PUBLIC 
MORTGAGES,  IT  ALWAYS  BRINGS  TO  MY  MIND  A 
MATCH  OF    CUDGEL-PLAYING   FOUGHT    IN    A  CHIKA 

SHOP ! ! 

How  can  it  be  expe&ed,  that  fovereigns  will  fparc  a 
fpecies  of  property,  which  is  pernicious  to  themfclvei 
and  to  the  public,  when  they  have  fo  little  compaflion 
on  lives  and  properties,  that  are  ufefiil  to  both? — Let  the 
time  come  (and  furely  it  will  come)  when  the  neso 
funds,  created  for  the  exigencies  of  the  year,  arc  not 
fubferibed  to,  and  raife  not  the  money  projected. — Sup- 
pofe,  either  that  the  cafh  of  the  nation  is  exhaufted ;  or 
that  our  faith,  which  has  been  hitherto  fo  ample,  begins 
to  fail  us. — Suppofe  that,  in  this  diftrefs,  the  nation  is 
threatened  with  an  invalion  ;  a  rebellion  is  fufpe&ed  or 
broken  out  at  home  ;  a  fquadron  cannot  be  equipped 
for  want  of  pay,  viduals,  or  repairs;  or  even  a  foreign 
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obfidy  cannot  be  advanced. — What  mud  a  prince  or 
unifier  do  in  fuch  an  emergency  ?— The  right  of  felf- 
fefervation  is  unalienable  in  every  individual,  much 
aore  in  every  community.  —  And  the  folly  of  our 
atefmen  mull  then  be  greater  than  the  folly  of  thofe 
rho  firft  contracted  debt,  or,  what  is  more,  than  that 
f  thofe  who  trufted,  or  continue  to  truft,  this  fecurity, 
f  thefc  ftatefmen  have  the  means  of  fafety  in  their 
lands,  and  do  not  employ  them. — The  funds,  created 
nd  mortgaged,  will,  by  that  time,  bring  in  a  large  year- 
y  revenue,  fufficicnt  for  the  defence  and  fecurity  of  the 
ation:  money  is  perhaps  lying  in  the  exchequer,  ready 
>r  the  difcharge  of  the  quarterly  intcreft  :  Necejpty  calls, 
'ar  urges,  reafon  exhorts ,  companion  alone  exclaims :  the 
\onty  will  immediately  be  feized  for  the  current  fervice, 
nder  the  mojl  folcmn  protejlations,  perhaps,  of  being  im- 
eiiaiely  replaced. — But  no  more  is  requifite.  —  Tfje 
Me  fabric,  already  tottering,  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
tries  thoufands  in  its  ruins. — And  this,  I  think,  may  be 
tiled  the  natural  death  of  public  credit:  for  to 
lis  period  it  tends  as  naturally  as  an  animal  bod)^  to  its 
Ablution  and  deftrudion. 

So  great  dupes  are  the  generality  of  mankind,   that, 

twithftanding  fuch  a  violent  mock  to  public  credit, 
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as  a  voluntary  bankruptcy  in  England  would  occaflod, 
it  would  not  probably  be  long,  ere  credit  would  again 
revive  in  as  flouri filing  a  condition  as  before. —The 
late  king  of  France,  during  the  laft  war,  borrowed 
money  at  lower  intcreft  than  ever  his  grandfather  did? 
and  as  low  as  the  Britifh  parliament,  comparing  the  na- 
tural rate  of  intcreft  in  both  kingdoms. — And  though 
men  are  commonly  more  governed  by  what  they  have 
feen,  than  by  what  they  forefce,  with  whatever  certain- 
ty; yet  promifes,  proteftations,  fair  appearances,  with 
the  allurements  of  prcfent  intereft,  have  fuch  powerful 
influence  as  few  are  able  to  refift. — Mankind  are,  in  all 
ages,  caught  by  the  fame  baits :  the  fame  tricks,  played 
over  and  over  again,  ftill  trepan  them. — The  heights  of 
popularity  and  patriotifm  are  ftill  the  beaten  road  to 
power  and  tyranny ;  flattery  to  treachery ;  (landing  ar- 
mies to  arbitrary  government ;  and  the  glory  of  God  to 
the  temporal  intereft  of  the  clergy. — The  fear  of  an 
cverlafting  deftruftion  of  credit,  allowing  it  to  be  an 
evil,  is  a  needlefs  bugbear. — A  prudent  man,  in  reality, 
would  rather  lend  to  the  public  immediately  after  they 
had  taken  a  fpunge  to  their  debts,  than  at  prcfent ;  as 
much  as  an  opulent  knave,  even  though  one  could  not 
force  him  to  pay,  is  a  preferable  debtor  to  an  honeft 
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upt :  for  the  former,  in  order  to  carry  on  bufinefs, 
ind  it  his  intereft  to  difcharge  his  debts,  where  they 
)t  exorbitant ;  the  latter  lias  it  not  in  his  power. — 
reafoning  of  Tacitus  * ,  as  it  is  eternally  true,  is 
ipplicable  to  our  prefent  cafe. — Sed  vulgus  ad  mag- 
inem  beneficiorum  aderat:  ftultiffimus  quifque  pe- 
i  mercabatur  :  Apud  fapientes  caffa  habebantur, 
nequc  dari  neque  accipi,  falva  republica,  poterant. 
public  is  a  debtor,  whom  no  man  can  oblige  to  pay*-— 
only  cheek  which  the  creditors  have  upon  her,  is  the 
ft  §f  preferving  credit  \  an  intereft,  which  may  eajily 
^balanced  by  a  great  debt,  and  by  a  difficult  and  ex- 
Unary  emergence ,  even  fuppofing  that  credit  ir  recover- 
--Not  to  mention,  that  a  prefent  neceflity  often 
i  ftates  into  meafurcs,  which  are,  ftri&ly  fpeaking, 
ft  their  intereft. 

lefe  two  events,  fuppofed  above,  are  calamitous, 
lot  the  moft  calamitous  — Thoufands  are  thereby 
red  to  the  fafety  of  millions. — -But  we  are  not  wijh- 
anger,  that  the  contrary  event  may  take  place,  and 
nillions  may  be  facrificed  for  ever  to  the  temporary 
of  thoufands.— Our  popular  government,  perhaps, 
ender  it  difficult  or  dangerous  for  a  minifter  to  ven- 

•  Hift.  lib.  jii. 
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ture  on  fa  defperate  an  expedient,  as  that  of  a  voluntary 
bankruptcy. — And  though  the  Houfe  of  Lords  be  alto- 
gether compofed  of  proprietors  of  land,  and  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  chiefly ;  and  confequently  neither  of  them 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  great  property  in  the  funds :  yet 
the  connections  of  the  members  may  be  fo  great  with 
the  proprietors,  as  to  render  them  more  tenacious  of 
public  faith,  than  prudence,  policy,  or  even  juftice, 
ftrictly  fpeaking,  requires. — And  perhaps  too,  our  fo- 
reign enemies  may  be  fo  politic  as  to  difcover,  that  our 
fafety  lies  in  defpair,  and  may  not,  therefore,  (how  the 
danger,  open  and  barefaced-,  till  it  be  inevitable.— The 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  our  grandfathers  ,  our  fa* 
thersy  and  we9  have  all  cjlecmed  too  unequal  to  be  prefcrvtd 
without  our  attention  and  ajjiftance. — But  our  children, 
weary  of  thefrugglc,  and  fettered  with  incumbrances,  may 
ft  downfecurcy  and  fee  their  neighbours  oppreffed  and  con- 
quered ;  ////,  at  lafy  they  themfelves  and  their  creditors  He 
both  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. — And  this  may  properly 
enough  be  denominated  the  violent  death  of  our 
public  credit  *. 

These  seem  to  be  the  events,  which  are  not 
very  remote,  and  which  reason  foresees  as 

*  Hums. 
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LY  ALMOST  AS  SHE  CAN  DO  i,NY  THING  THAT 
M  THE  WOMB  OF  TIME.— AND  THOUGH  THE 
NTS  MAINTAINED,  THAT  IN  ORDER  TO  REACH 
IFT  OF  PROPHECY,  A  CERTAIN  DIVINE  FURY 
DNESS  WAS  REQUISITE,  ONE  MAY  SAFELY  AF- 
THAT,  IN  ORDER  TO  DELIVER  SUCH  PROPHECIES 
BSE,  NO  MORE  IS  NECESSARY,  THAN  MERELY 
III  one's  SENSE},  FREE  FROM  THE  INFLUENCE 
PULAR  MADNESS  AND  DELUSION. 
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SECT.      V. 

OF     PUBLIC     DEBTS. 

In  that  rude  ftate  of  fociety  which  precedes  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  commerce  and  the  improvement  of  manufac- 
tures, when  thofe  expenfive  luxuries  which  commerce 
and  manufactures  can  alone  introduce  are  altogether  un- 
known, the  perfon  who  poffefles  a  large  revenue,  can 
fpend  or  enjoy  that  revenue  in  no  other  way  than  by 
maintaining  nearly  as  many  people  as  it  can  maintain.— 
An  hofpitality  in  which  there  is  no  luxury,  and  a  libera- 
lity in  which  there  is  no  ojicntation,  occafion,  in  this 
fituation  of  things,  the  principal  expences  of  the  rich 
and  the  great. — But  thefe  are  expences  by  which  people 
are  not  very  apt  to  ruin  themfclves. — There  is  not,  per- 
haps, any  felfifli  pleafure  fo  frivolous,  of  which  the  pur- 
fuit  has  not  fometimes  ruined  even  fenfible  men. — A 
paflion  for  cock-fighting  has  ruined  many. — But  the  in- 
ftances,  I  believe,  are  not  very  numerous  of  people  who 
have  been  ruined  by  a  hofpitality  or  liberality  of  this 
kind ;  though  the  hofpitality  of  luxury  and  the  libera- 
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lity  of  oftcntation  have  ruined  many.  Among  our  feu- 
dal anceftors,  the  long  time  during  which  eftates  ufed  to 
continue  in  the  fame  family,  fuflBciently  demon  ft  rates 
the  general  difpofition  of  people  to  live  within  their  in- 
come. 

In  a  commercial  country  abounding  with  every  fort 
of  expenfive  luxury,  the  fovereign,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  almoft  all  the  great  proprietors  in  his  dominions,  na- 
turally fpends  a  great  part  of  his  revenue  in  purchafmg 
luxuries.— His  own  and  the  neighbouring  countries  fup- 
ply  him  abundantly  with  all  the  coftly  trinkets  which 
compofe  the  fplendid,  but  infignificant,  pageantry  of  a 
court.  —  His  ordinary  expence  becomes  equal  to  his 
ordinary  revenue,  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  not  frequently 
exceed  it. — The  amaffing  of  treafure  can  no  longer  be 
expected,  and  when  extraordinary  exigencies  require  ex- 
traordinary expences,  he  rauft  neceflarily  call  upon  his 
fubje&s  for  an  extraordinary  aid. — The  late  King  of 
Pruffia  and  his  father  are  the  only  great  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, who,  fince  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  in 
1610,  are  fuppofed  to  have  amaflcd  any  confiderable 
treafure. — The  parfimony  which  leads  to  accumulation 
has  become  almoft  as  rare  in  republican  as  in  monarchical 
governments.— The  Italian  republics,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces 
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vinces  of  the  Netherlands,  are  all  in  debt.— The  canton 
of  Berne  is  the  fingle  republic  in  Europe  which  ha 
amafled  any  confiderable  treafure.  — The  other  Swifi 
republics  have  not. — The  tafte  for  fome  fort  of  pagean- 
try, for  fplendid  buildings,  at  leaft,  and  other  public 
ornaments,  frequently  prevails  as  much  in  the  apparent- 
ly fober  fenate-houfe  of  a  little  republic,  as  in  the  diffi- 
pated  court  of  the  greateft  king. 

The  want  of  parjimony  in  time  of  peace t  impofes  the  u> 
cejjity  of  contracling  debt  in  time  of  war. — fVben  wn 
comes,  there  is  no  money  in  the  treafury  but  what  is  nectf* 
fary  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  expence  of  the  peace  ejhh 
bli/Iment. —  In  war  an  eftablifhment  of  three  or  four 
times  that  expence  becomes  neceflary  for  the  defence  of 
the  ftate,  and  confequently  a  revenue  three  or  four  times 
greater  than  the  peace  revenue. — Suppofing  that  the 
fovcreign  mould  have,  what  he  fcarce  ever  has,  the  im- 
mediate means  of  augmenting  his  revenue  in  proportion 
to  the  augmentation  of  his  expence,  yet  flill  the  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes,  from  which  this  increafe  of  revenue 
muft  be  drawn,  will  not  begin  to  come  into  the  treafury 
till  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  months  after  they  are  impofed. 
—But  the  moment  in  which  war  begins,  or  rather  the 
moment  in  which  it  appears  likely  to  begin,  the  army 
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lull  be  augmented,  the  fleet  mud  be  fitted  out,  the 
arrifoned  towns  mud  be  put  into  a  pofture  of  defence ; 
hat  army,  that  fleet,  thofe  gatrifoned  towns,  mull  be 
smithed  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  provifions. — An 
mmediate  and  great  expence  mud  be  incurred  in  that 
ftoment  of  immediate  danger,  which  will  not  wait  for 
he  gradual  and  flow  returns  of  the  new  taxes. — In  this 
exigency  government  can  have  no  other  refource  but  in 
borrowing. 

A  country  abounding  with  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, neceflarily  abounds  with  a  fct  of  people  through 
srhofe  hands  not  only  their  own  capitals,  but  the  capitals 
>f  all  thofe  who  either  lend  them  money,  or  truft  them 
jrith  goods,  pafs  as  frequently,  or  more  frequently,  than 
:he  revenue  of  a  private  man^  who,  without  trade  or 
>ufincfs,  lives  upon  his  income,  pafles  through  his  hands. 
—The  revenue  of  fuch  a  man  can  regularly  pafs 
brough  his  hands  only  once  in  a  year. — But  the  whole 
imount  of  the  capital  and  credit  of  a  merchant,  who 
Icals  in  a  trade  of  which  the  returns  are  very  quick, 
nay  fometimes  pafs  through  his  hands  two,  three,  or 
bur  times,  in  a  year. — A  country  abounding  with  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  therefore,  neceflarily  abounds 
vith  a  fet  of  people  who  have  it  at  all  times  in  their 
Vol.  II.  I  power 
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power  to  advance,  if  they  choofe  to  do  fo,  a  very  hrgji 
fum  of  money  to  government. — Hence  the  ability  in  tbt 
fubjefls  of  a  commercial  Jiate  to  lend. 

Commerce  and  manufactures  can  feldom  flourifh  long 
in  any  ftatc  which  does  not  enjoy  a  regular  adminiftn- 
tion  of  juiticc,  in  which  the  people  do  not  feel  them- 
fclvcs  fecure  in  the  poffeffion  of  their  property,  in  which 
the  faith  of  contracts  is  not  fupported  by  law,  and  in 
which  the  authority  of  the  ftate  is  not  fuppofed  to  bt 
regularly  employed  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  debts 
from  all  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay. — Commerce  and 
manufactures,  in  fhort,  can  feldom  flourifh  in  any  (late 
in  which  there  is  not  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  j 
the  juftice  of  government. — The  fame  confidence  which 
difpofes  great  merchants  and  manufacturers,  upon  ordi- 
nary occafions,  to  truft  their  property  to  the  protection 
of  a  particular  government,  difpofes  them,  upon  extra- 
ordinary occaiions,  to  truft  that  government  with  the 
ufc  of  their  property.— By  lending  money  to  govern- 
ment, they  do  not  even  for  a  moment  diminifh  thek 
ability  to  carry  on  their  trade  and  manufactures. — On 
the  contrary,  they  commonly  augment  it. — The  ne- 
ceflities  of  the  ftate  render  government  upon  moft  occa- 
fions willing  to  borrow  upon  terms  extremely  advanta- 
T-  gcous 
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geoustothe  lender. — The  feciirity  which  it  grants  to 
the  original  creditor,  is  made  transferable  to  any  other 
creditor,  and,  from  the  univcrfal  confidence  in  the  juf- 
tice  of  the  (late,  generally  fells  in  the  market  for  more 
dian  was  originally  paid  for  it. — The  merchant  or  mo- 
tried  man  makes  money  by  lending  money  to  govern- 
ment, and  inftead  of  diminifhing,  increafes  his  trading 
capital. — He  generally  confiders  it  as  a  favour,  therefore, 
When  the  ad  mini  (I  rat  ion  admits  him  to  a  fliare  in  the 
firfl  fubfcription  for  a  new  loan. — Hence  the  inclination  or 
iviffingncfs  in  thefubjccls  of  a  commercial  Jlate  to  lend. 

The  government  of  such  a  state  is  very  apt 
to  repose  itself  upon  this  ability  and  wil- 
l1kgness  of  its  subjects  to  lend  their  money 

ON  EXTRAORDINARY  OCCASIONS. — It  FORESEES  THE 
FACILITY  OF  BORROWING,  AND  THEREFORE  D1S- 
*ENS:S  ITSFLF  FROM   THE  DUTY  OF  SAVING. 

In  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety  there  are  no  great  mercantile 
or  manufacturing  capitals. — The  individuals,  who  hoard 
whatever  money  they  can  fave,  and  who  conceal  their 
hoard,  do  fo  from  a  diftruft  of  the  juftice  of  government, 
from  a  fear  that  if  it  was  known  that  they  had  a  hoard, 
•and  where  that  hoard  was  to  be  found,  they  would 
quickly  be  plundered, — In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  few 
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people  would  be  able,  and  nobody  would  be  willing,  ty 
lend  their  money  to  government  on  extraordinary  exi- 
gencies.— The  fovereign  feels  that  he  muft  provide  for 
fuch  exigencies  by  faving,  becaufe  he  forefees  the  abfo- 
lute  impoffibility  of  borrowing. — This  forefight  increafes 
ftill  further  his  natural  difpofition  to  fave. 

The  progress  of  the  enormous  debts  which 
at  present  oppress,  and  will  in  the  long-run 
probably  ruin,  all  the  great  nations  of  eu- 
ROPE,   HAS   BEEN    PRETTY    UNIFORM. Nations,    like 

private  men,  have  generally  begun  to  borrow  upon  what 
may  be  called  perfonal  credit,  without  af&gning  or  mort- 
gaging any  particular  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  debt; 
and  when  this  rcfource  has  failed  them,  they  have  gone 
on  to  borrow  upon  affignments  or  mortgages  of  particu- 
lar funds. 

In  Great  Britain  the  annual  land  and  malt  taxes  are 
regularly  anticipated  every  year,  by  virtue  of  a  borrow- 
ing claufe  conftantly  inferted  into  the  a£te  which  impofe 
them. — The  bank  of  England  generally  advances  at  20 
intereft,  which  fince  the  revolution  has  varied  from 
eight  to  three  per  cent,  the  fums  for  which  thofe  taxes 
are  granted,  and  receives  payment  as  their  produce  gra- 
dually comes  in.— -If  there  is  a  deficiency,  which  there 

always 
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always  is,  it  is  provided  for  in  the  fupplies  of  the  enroing 
year. — The  only  conliderable  branch  of  the  public  re- 
venue which  yet  remains  unmortgaged  is  thus  regularly 
lpent  before  it  comes  in. — Like  an  improvident  Jpend- 
tbrift9  wbofe  prejfing  occqfions  will  not  allow  him  to  wait 
for  the  regular  payment  of  bis  revenue^  the  Jlate  is  in  the 
conflani  praclicc  of  borrowing  of  its  own  fatiors  and 
agents 9  and  of  paying  intere/l  for  the  ufe  of  its  owm 
money. 

In  the  reign  of  King  William,  and  during  a  great 
part  of  that  of  Queen  Anne,  before  we  had  become  fo 
familiar  as  we  are  now  with  the  praftice  of  perpetual 
funding,  the  greater  part  of  the  new  taxes  were  im- 
poiiod  but  for  a  (hort  period  of  time  (for  four,  five,  fix, 
or  feven  years  only),  and  a  great  part  of  the  grants  of 
every  year  confided  in  loans  upon  anticipations  of  the 
produce  of  thofe  taxes. — The  produce  being  frequently 
inefficient  for  paying  within  the  limited  term  the  prin- 
cipal and  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed,  deficiencies 
arofe,  to  make  good  which  it  became  ncceflary  to  pro- 
Jong  the  term. 

In  confequence  of  different  fubfequent  adb,  the  greater 
part  of  the  taxes  which  before  had  been  anticipated  only 
for  a  fhort  term  of  years,  were  rendered  perpetual  as  a 
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fund  for  paying,  not  the  capital,  but  the  intereft  onlj,  ot 
the  money  which  had  been  borrowed  upon  them  by  dif- 
ferent fucceffive  anticipations. 

Had  money  never  been  raifed  but  by  anticipation,  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years  would  have  liberated  the  public 
revenue,  without  any  other  attention  of  government 
befules  that  of  not  overloading  the  fund^by  charging  it 
with  more  debt  than  it  could  pay  within  the  limited 
term,  and  of  not  anticipating  a  fecond  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  firft  anticipation,— 2fa/  the  greater  pan 
of  European  governments  have  been  incapable  of  tbofe  au 
tentions. — They  have  frequently  overloaded  the  fund 
even  upon  the  firft  anticipation  ;  and  when  this  happen- 
ed not  to  be  the  cafe,  they  have  generally  taken  care  to 
overload  ft,  by  anticipating  a  fecond  and  a  third  time 
before  the  expiration  of  the  firft  anticipation. — The  fund 
becoming  in  this  manner  altogether  infufficient  for  pay- 
ing both  principal  and  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed 
upon  it,  it  became  neceffary  to  charge  it  with  the  «• 
terejl  only,  or  a  perpetual  annuity  equal  to  the  intereft, 
and  fuch  unprovident  anticipations  neceflarily  gave  birth 
to  the  more  ruinous  practice  of  perpetual  funding. — But 
though  this  practice  neceflarily  puts  off  the  liberation  of 
fhe  public  revenue  from  a  fixed  period  to  one  fo  inder 
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finite  THAT  IT  IS  NOT  VERY  LIKELY  EVER  TO  ARUtVE; 

yet  as  a  greater  fum  can  in  all  cafes  be  raifed  by  this  new 
pra&ice  than  by  the  old  one  of  anticipations,  the  former, 
when  men  have  once  become  familiar  with  it,  has  in 
the  great  exigencies  of  the  ftate  been  univcrfally  pre- 
ferred to  the  latter.— To  relieve  the  prefent  exigency  is  aU 
ways  the  objeel  which  principally  intercjls  thofe  immediately 
concerned  in  the  adminijlration  of  public  affairs. — The  fu- 
ture liberation  of  the  public  revenue,  they  leave  to  the  care  of 
poflerity. 

Besides  thofe  two  methods  of  borrowing,  by  anticipa-* 
tions  and  by  perpetual  funding,  there  are  two  other 
methods,  which  hold  a  fort  of  middle  place  between 
them. — Thefe  are,  that  of  borrowing  upon  annuities 
for  terms  of  years,  and  that  of  borrowing  upon  annuities 
for  lives. 

In  England,  the  feat  of  government  being  in  the 
greateft  mercantile  city  in  the  world,  the  merchants  are 
generally  the  people  who  advance  money  to  govern- 
ment.— By  advancing  it  they  do  not  mean  to  diminish, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  increafe  their  mercantile  ca- 
pitals ;  and  unlefs  they  expected  to  fell  with  fome  profit 
their  (hare  in  the  fubfeription  for  a  new  loan,  they  never 
would  fubferibe. 

The 
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The  ordinary  expence  of  the  greater  part  of  moolerri 
governments  in  time  of  peace  being  equal  or  nearly 
equal  to  their  ordinary  revenue,  when  war  c$mes9  they 
are  both  unwilling  and  unable  to  increafe  their  revenue  in 
proportion  to  the  increafe  of  their  expencc; — Tbtyare 
tTN willing,  for  fear  of  offending  the  people,  whobjft 
great  and  fo  fudden  an  increafe  of  taxes,  would foon  be  dif- 
gvfled  with  the  war ;  and  they  are  UN  ABLE,  from  not  well 
knowing  what  taxes  would  be  fufjicient  to  produce  the  rr- 
venue  wanted. — The  facility  of  borrowing  delivers  then 
from  the  embarraflment  which  this  fear  and  inability 
would  otherwifc  occafion. — By  means  of  borrowing  they 
are  enabled,  with  a  very  moderate  increafe  of  taxes,  to 
raife,  from  year  to  year,  money  fufficient  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  and  by  the  practice  of  perpetual  funding 
they  are  enabled,  with  the  fmalleft  pofEble  increafe 
of  taxes,  to  raifc  annually  the  largefl  poffible  fum  of 
money. 

The  return  of  peace,  indeed,  feldom  relieves  the  na- 
tion from  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes  impofed  during 
war. — Thefe  arc  mortgaged  for  the  interefi  of  the  debt 
contracted  in  order  to  carry  it  on. — If,  over  and  above 
paying  the  intereft  of  this  debt,  and  defraying  the  ordi- 
nary e^pence  of  government,  the  old  revenue,  together 
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vrith  the  new  taxes,  produce  fome  furplus  revenue,  it 
may  perhaps  be  converted  into  a  Jinking  fund  for  paying 
off  the  debt. — But,  in  the  firfl  place,  this  finking  fund, 
even  fuppofing  it  fhould  be  applied  to  no  other  purpofe, 
is  generally  altogether  inadequate  for  paying,  in  the 
courfe  of  any  period  during  which  it  can  rcafonably  be 
expc&ed  that  peace  fhould  continue,  the  whole  debt 
contraftcd  during  the  war ;  and,  in  the  fecond  place, 
this  fund  is  almofl  always  applied  to  other  purpofes. 

The  new  taxes  were  impofed  for  the  fole  purpofe  of 
paying  the  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed  upon  them. 
—If  they  produce  more,  it  is  generally  fomething  which 
was  neither  intended  nor  expedted,  and  is  therefore  fel- 
dom  very  confiderable. 

During  the  mod  profound  peace,  various  events  occur 
which  require  an  extraordinary  expence,  and  govern- 
ment finds  it  always  more  convenient  to  defray  this  ex- 
pence  by  mi/applying  the  Jinking  fund  than  by  impofing  a 
new  tax. — Every  new  tax  is  immediately  felt  more  or 
lefs  by  the  people. — It  occafions  always  fome  murmur, 
and  meets  with  fome  oppofition. — The  more  taxes  may 
have  been  multiplied,  the  higher  they  may  have  been 
raifed  upon  every  different  fubjedr.  of  taxation ;  the  more 
loudly  the  people  complain  of  every  new  tax,  the  more 
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difficult  it  becomes  too  either  to  find  out  new  fubjeib  of 
taxation,  or  to  raife  much  higher  the  taxes  already  im- 
pofed  upon  the  old.— A  momentary  fufpenfion  of  the 
payment  of  debt  is  not  immediately  felt  by  the  people, 
and  occafions  neither  murmur  nor  complaint.-—  To  bor- 
row of  the  Jinking  fund  h  always  an  obvious  and  cafy  expe- 
dient for  getting  out  of  the  prefent  difficulty, — The  more 
the  public  debts  may  have  been  accumulated,  the  more 
neccflary  it  may  have  become  to  ihidy  to  reduce  them, 
the  more  dangerous,  the  more  ruinous  it  may  be  to  mif- 
apply  anv  part  of  the  finking  fund  ;  the  lefs  likely  is  the 
public  debt  to  be  reduced  to  any  confidcrable  degree, 
the  more  likely,  the  more  certainly  is  the  finking  fond 
to  be  mi  (applied  towards  defraying  all  the  extraordinary 
expences  which  occur  in  time  of  peace. — When  a  na- 
tion h  alieady  overburdened  with  taxes,  nothing  but  the 
ncceflities  of  a  new  war,  nothing  but  either  the  animofity 
of  national  vengeance,  or  ths  anxiety  for  national  fecu- 
rity,  can  induce  the  people  to  fubmit,  with  tolerable  pa- 
tience, to  a  new  tax  — Hence  the  ufual  mif application  of 
the  Jinking  fund.  , 

Were  the  ex  pence  of  war  to  be  defrayed  always  by  a 
revenue  raifed  within  the  year,  the  taxes  from  which 
that  extraordinary  revenue  was  drawn  would  laft  no 

longer 
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,  the  war.— The  ability  of  private  people  to 
:,  though  lefs  during  the  war,  would  have 
r  during  the  peace  than  under  the  fyftem  of 
War  would  not  neceffarily  have  occafioned 
bion  of  any  old  capitals,  and  peace  would  have 
the  accumulation  of  many  more  new. — Wars 
general  be  more  fpeedily  concluded,  and  lefs 
ndn  taken. — The  people  feeling,  during  the 
re  of  war,  the  complete  burden  of  it,  would 
weary  of  it,  and  government,  in  order  to 
em,  would  not  be  under  the  neceflity  of  car- 
longer  than  it  was  neceffary  to  do  fo. — The 
f  *the  heavy  and  unavoidable  burdens  of  war 
ler  the  people  from  wantonly  calling  for  it, 
:  was  no  real  or  folid  intereft  to  fight  for. 
unding,  befidcs,  has  made  a  certain  progrefs, 
lication  of  taxes  which  it  brings  along  with  it 
impairs  as  much  the  ability  of  private  people 
ate  even  in  time  of  peace,  as  the  other  iyllem 
ime  of  war. — The  peace  revenue  of  Great 
ounts  at  prefent  to  more  than  ten  millions  a 
free  and  unmortgaged,  it  might  be  fuflicient, 
»r  management,  and  without  contracting  a 
new  debt,  to  carry  on  the  mod  vigorous  war. 

—The 
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—The  private  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is  at  prefent  as  much  encumbered  in  time  of  peace, 
their  ability  to  accumulate  it  as  much  impaired  as  h 
would  have  btcn  in  the  time  of  the  mod  expenGvc    | 
war,  had  the  pernicious  fyftein  of  funding  never  been    j 
adopted. 

In  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the.  public  debt,  it 
has  been  faid,  "  it  is  the  right  hand  which  pays  the  left. 
"  The  money  does  not  go  out  of  the  country.  It  is 
f<  only  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  one  fet  of  the  inhabitants 
"  which  is  transferred  to  another  ;  and  the  nation  is  not 
"  a  farthi:^  the  poorer." — This  apology  is  founded  al- 
together in  the  fcphijiry  of  the  mercantile  fy/icm* . — It  (up- 
pofes,  befidqs,  that  the  whole  public  debt  is  owing  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  which  happens  not  to  be 
true  j  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  fevcral  other  foreign  na- 
tions, having  a  very  confitlerablc  marc  in  our  public 
funds. — But  though  the  whole  debt  were  owing  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  it  would  not  upon  that  ac- 
count be  left  pernicious . 

Land  and  capital  stock   are  the  two  original 

*  This  is  proved  a  iitt'c  further  on.     "  To  transfer  frtm     t;f  kc.* 
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fources  of  all  revenue  both  private  and  public. — Capital 
flock  pays  the  wages  of  productive  labour,  whether  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  commerce.-— 
The  management  of  thofe  two  original  fources  of  re- 
venue belongs  to  two  different  fets  of  people ;  the  pro- 
prietors of  land,  and  the  owners  or  employers  of  capital 
ftock. 

The  proprietor  of  land  is  interefted  for  the  fake  of 
his  own  revenue  to  keep  his  eftate  in  as  good  condition 
as  he  can,  by  building  and  repairing  his  tenants  houfes, 
by  making  and  maintaining  the  neceflary  drains  and  en- 
clofures,  and  all  thofe  other  expenfive  improvements 
which  it  properly  belongs  to  the  landlord  to  make  and 
maintain. — But  by  different  land-taxes  the  revenue  of 
the  landlord  may  be  fo  much  diminifhed  ;  and- by  dif- 
ferent duties  upon  the  neceffaries  and  conveniencies  of 
life,  that  diminifhed  revenue  may  be  rendered  of  fo  little 
Teal  value,  that  he  may  find  himfelf  altogether  unable  to 
make  or  maintain  thofe  expenfive  improvements.  — 
When  the  landlord,  however,  ceafes  to  do  his  part,  it  is 
altogether  impoffible  that  the  tenant  fhould  continue  to 
do  his. — As  the  diftrefs  of  the  landlord  increafes,  the 
farm,  or  town  houfe,  muft  necefTarily  decline. 

When,  by  different  taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  and 
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conveniences  of  life,  the  owners  and  employers  of  ca- 
pital SToeK  find,  that  whatever  revenue  they  derive 
from  it,  will  not,  in  a  particular  country,  purchafe  the 
fame  quantity  of  thofe  neceffaries  and  conveniences 
which  an  equal  revenue  would  in  almoft  any  other,  they 
will  be  difpofed  to  remove  to  fome  other. — And  when,, 
in  order  to  raife  thofe  taxes,  all  or  the  greater  part  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  that  is,  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  employers  of  great  capitals,  come  to  be  con- 
tinually expofed  to  the  mortifying  and  vexatious  vifitsof 
the  tax-gatherers,  this  difpofition  to  remove  will  foon 
be  changed  into  an  aftual  removal.-^The  induftry  of 
the  country  will  neccflarily  fall  with  the  removal  of 
the  capital  which  fupportcd  it,  and  the  ruin  of  trade 
and  manufactures  will  follow  the  declenfion  of  agri- 
culture. 

To  transfer  from  the  owners  of  thofe  two  great 
fourccsof  revenue,  land  and  capital  flock,  from  the  perfons 
immediately  interefted  in  the  good  condition  of  every  par- 
ticular portion  of  land,  and  in  the  good  management  of 
every  particular  portion  of  capital  ftock,  to  another  fct 
of  perfons  (the  creditors  of  the  public,  who  have  no 
fuch  particular  intcref))%  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue 
arifing  from   either    muft,-  in  the  long-run,  occafion 
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both  the  neglect  of  land,  and  the  wade  or  removal  of 
capital  ftock. — A  creditor  of  the  public  has  no  doubt  a 
general  intereft  in  the  profperity  of  the  agriculture,  ma- 
nufactures, and  commerce  of  the  country ;  and  confe- 
quently  in  the  good  condition  of  its  lands,  and  in  the 
good  management  of  its  capital  (lock.— Should  there 
be  any  general  failure  or  declenfion  in  any  of  thefe 
things,  the  produce  of  the  different  taxes  might  no 
longer  be  fufficient  to  pay  him  the  annuity  or  intereft 
which  is  due  to  him. — But  a  creditor  of  the  public, 
considered  merely  as  fuch,  has  no  intereft  in  the  good 
condition  of  any  particular  portion  of  land,  or  in  the 
good  management  of  any  particular  portion  of  capital 
ftock.-* As  a  creditor  of  the  public  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  any  fuch  particular  portion. — He  has  no  infpedtion 
of  it. — He  can  have  no  care  about  it. — Its  ruin  may  in 
feme  cafes  be  unknown  to  him,  and  cannot  direftly  af- 
fect him. 

fThe  pradice  of  funding  has  gradually  enfeebled  every 
ftate  which  has  adopted  it. — The  Italian  republics 
feem  to  have  begun.it. — Genoa  and  Venice,  the  only 
two  remaining  which  can  pretend  to  an  independent 
;xiftence,  have  both  been  enfeebled  by  it. — Spain  feems 
:o  have  learned  the  pradtice  from  the  Italian  republics, 
3  and 
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and  (its  taxes  being  probably  lcfs  judicious  than  theirs) 
it  has,  in  proportion  to  its  natural  flrength,  been  (till 
more  enfeebled.— The  debts  of  Spain  are  of  very  old 
(landing. — It  was  deeply  in  debt  before  the  end  of  the 
fixtecnth  century,  about  a  hundred  years  before  Eng- 
land owed  a  fhilling. — France,  notwithftanding  all  its 
natural  rcfources,  languiflied  under  an  oppreffive  load  of 
the  fame  kind. — The  republic  of  the  United  Provin- 
ces 'is  as  much  enfeebled  by  its  debts  as  cither  Genoa 
or  Venice. — Is  it  likely  that  in  Great  Britain  alone 
a  practice,  which  has  brought  either  wcaknefs  or  deno- 
tation into  every  other  country,  fhould  prove  altogether 
innocent  ? 

The  fyftcm  of  taxation  cftabliihed  in  thofe  different 
countries,  it  may  be  faid,  is  inferior  to  that  of  England. 
— I  believe  it  is  fo. — But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  • 
that  when  the  wifeft  government  has  exhausted  all  the 
proper  fubjefts  of taxation ,  it  mull,  in  cafes  of  urgent  ne- 
ceflity,  have  recourfe  to  Improper  ones.— -The  wife  re- 
public of  Holland  has  upon  fome  occafions  been 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  taxes  as  inconvenient  as  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  of  Spain. — Another  war  begun  befort 
any  conflderable  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  had  been 
brought  about,  and  growing  in  its  progrefs  as  expenfive  as 
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the  lafi  tvar9  may,  from  irrcfiftible  ncceffity,  render  the  Bri- 
%\fh  fyfiem  of  taxation  as  opprcjjivc  as  that  of  Holland, 
pr  even  as  that  of  Spain. — To  the  honour  of  our  pre- 
fent  fyftem  of  taxation,  indeed,  it  has  hitherto  given  fo 
little  embarraffment  to  induftry,  that,  during  the  courfe 
even  of  the  rood  expenfive  wars,  the  frugality  and  good 
conduft  of  individuals  feem  to  have  been  able,  by  faving 
and  accumulation,  to  repair  all  the  breaches  which  the 
wafle  and  extravagance  of  government  had  made  in 
the  general  capital  of  the  focicty. — At  the  conclufion  of 
the  late  war,  the  mod  expenfive  that  Great  Britain 
ever  waged*,  her  agriculture  was  as  flouri/hing,  her 
manufacturers  as  numerous  and  as  fully  employed,  and 
her  commerce  as  extenfivc,  as  they  had  ever  been 
before. — The  capital,  therefore,  which  fupportcd  all 
thofe  different  branches  of  induftry,  muft  have  been 
equal  to  what  it  had  ever  been  before.  —  Since  the 
peace,  agriculture  has  been  ftill  further  improved, 
the  rents  of  houfes  have  rifen  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage of  the  country,  a  proof  of  the  incrcafing  wealth 

•  It  has  proved  more  expenfive  than  any  of  our  former  wars:  and  has  in- 
volved us  in  an  additional  debt  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions !  During  a 
profound  peace  of  eleven  years,  little  more  than  ten  millions  of  debt  was  paid  ; 
during  a  war  of  fev'en  years,  more  than  one  hundred  millions  was  contracted. 
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and  revenue  of  the  people  ;  and  the  annual  amount  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  old  taxes,  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  excife  and  cuftoms  in  particular,   has  been  conti- 
nually increafing;  an  equally  clear  proof  of  an  increafing 
confuftiption,  and  confequently  of  an  increafing  produce, 
which  could  alone  fupport  that  confumption. — Great 
Hkit  Ais  feems  to  fupport  with  eafe9  a  burden  which,  half. 
a  century  ago,  nobody  believed  her  capable  of  fupporting.— 
Let  us  not,  however,  upon  this  account  rash- 
ly conclude  THAT  SHE  IS  CAPABLE  OF  SUPPORTING 
ANY  BURDEN  ;    NOR  EVEN  BE  TOO  CONFIDENT  THAT 
SHE  COULD  SUPPORT,    WITHOUT   GREAT    DISTRESS,  A 
BURDEN  A  LITTLE  GREATER  THAN   WHAT    HAS  AV- 
BEADY  BEEN  LAID  UPON  HER  *. 

*  Adam  Smith. 
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SECT,    VI. 


ON   WAR. 


In  ancient  times9  men  went  to  war  without  much  ce* 
jemony  or  pretence :  it  was  thought  reafon  good  enough 
to  juftify  the  deed,  if  one  man  liked  what  another  man 
bad ;  and  war  and  robbery  were  the  honourable  profeflions ; 
nothing  was  d'ifhonourable  but  the  arts  of  peace  and  in- 
duftry\  this  is  Herodotus's  account  of  the  manner  of 
living  of  the  barbarians  of  Thrace :  and  this,  with  very 
fmall  alterations,  might  ferve  to  charaflerife  all  other  bar- 
barians ,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

But  at  prefent,  we>  who  choofe  to  call  ourfelves  civi- 
lized nations,  generally  affedfc  a  more  ceremonious  parade, 
and  many  pretences. — Complaints  are  firft  made  of  fome 
injury  received,  fome  right  violated,  fome  encroachment, 
detention,  or  ufurpation,  and  none  will  acknowledge  them- 
Jihcs  the  aggrcjjbrs ;    nay,  a  folemn  appeal  is  made  to 
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Heaven  for  the  truth  of  each  affcrtion,  and  the  final 
Avenger  of  the  oppressed,  and  Searcher  op 
all  hearts,  is  called  upon  to  maintain  the  righteous 
caufe,  and  to  punifh  the  zvrong-docr. — Thus  it  is  with 
both  parties  \  and  while  neither  of  them  will  own  the  true 
motives,  perhaps  it  is  apparent  to  all  the  world,  that,  on 
oncjidc,  if  not  on  both,  A  thirst  of  glory,  a  lust 
OF  dominion,  the  cabals  of  statesmen,  or  the 

RAVENOUS  APPETITES  OF  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  POWfR 
OR  PLUNDER,  FOR  WEALTH  WMHOUT  INDUSTRY, 
AND    GREATNESS    WITHOUT    TRUE    MERIT,    were  ik 

only  real  and  genuine  fprings  of  atiion. 

Now  the  aims  of  princes  in  thefc  wars  arc  partly  the 
fame  with,  and  partly  different  from,  thofe  of  their  fib- 
jccls\  as  far  as  renown  is  concerned,  their  views  arc 
alike,  for  hcroifm  is  the  wifh  and  envy  of  all  mankind; 
and  to  be  a  nation  of  heroes,  under  the  conduct  of  an 
heroic  leader,  is  regarded  both  by  prince  and  people,  as 
the  fummit  of  all  earthly  happinefs. 

It  is  really  ajion'fhing  to  think  with  what  applaufe  and 
eclat  the  feats  of  fuch  inhuman  monflers  are  tranfmitied 
down,  in  all  the  pomp  of  pi  ofe  and  vcrfe,  to  diflant  geneta- 
tions :  ?iay,  let  a  prince  but  feed  his  fubj eels  with  the  empty 
diet  of  military  fame,  it  matters  not  what  he  does  bcfides,  in 
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vgardto  themfelves  as  well  as  others ;  for  the  lives  and  li- 
berties, and  every  thing  that  can  render  fociety  a  blejjing,  art 
willingly  offered  up  as  a  faaificc  to  this  idol,   glory. — 

Were  the  faft  to  be  examined  into,  you  would  find, 

i 
perhaps  without  a  Jingle  exception,  that  the  greatejl  con- 
querors abroad  have  proved  the  heavieft  tyrants  at  home. 
—However,  as  vitfory,  like  chanty,  covereth  a  multi- 
tude of  fins,  thus  it  comes  to  pafs  that  reafonable  beings 
will  be  content  to  be  Jlavcs  themfelves,  provided  they 
may  enfiave  others  \  and  while  the  people  can  look  up  to 
the  glorious  hero  on  the  throne,  they  will  be  dazzled 
with  the  fplcndour  that  furrounds  him,  and  forget  the 
Jeeds  of  the  oppreflbr. 

Now,  from  this  view  of  things,  one  would  be  tempted 
:o  imagine,  that  a  praclicc  fo  univerfally  prevailing  was 
Founded  in  the  courfe  and  conftitution  of  nature. — One 
flrould  be  tempted  to  fuppofe,  that  mankind  were  created 
m  purpofe  to  be  engaged  in  deftrucYive  wars,  and  to 
worry  and  devour  one  another.  — And  yet,  when  we  ex- 
amine into  this  affair,  neither  reason  nor  explriencs 
will  give  the  lead  countenance  to  this  fuppofition. 

The  reason  of  the  thing  we  will  conhder  now,  and 

referve  the  fact  till  by  and  by.— Thus,  for  example, 

the  inhabitants  of  one  county,  or  one  city,  have  not  fo 
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much  as  an  idea,  that  a  being  overflowing  with 
benevolence  has  made  them  the  conftitutional  foes  of 
another  county  or  city  under  the  fame  government :  nor 
do  we  at  all  conceive,  that  this  or  that  particular  town, 
or  diftriS,  can  grow  rich,  or  profper,  only  by  the  dif- 
tridts  or  towns  around  it  being  reduced  to  poverty,  or 
jriade  a  dreary  wade. — On  the  contrary,  we  naturally 
conclude,  and  juflly  too,  that  their  interefts  are  infepar- 
able  from  our  own  ;  and  were  their  numbers  to  be  di- 
minifhed,  or  their  circumftanccs  altered  from  affluence 
to  want,  we  ourfelves,  in  the  rotation  of  things,  fliouW 
foon  feel  the  bad  effe&s  of  fuch  a  change. 

If,  therefore,  this  is  the  cafe  with  refpc<Sr.  to  human  go* 
pernments ;  and  if  they,  notwithftanding  all  their  faults 
and  failings,  can  regulate  matters  fo  much  for  the  better} 
Jiow  then  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  we  lhould  afcribe  fo 
much  imperfe&ion,  fuch  want  of  benevolence,  fuch  par- 
tiality, nay,  fuch  premeditated  mifchief,  to  that  great  and 
equal  government  which  prefideth  over  all? — Is  it,  do 
you  think,  that  Almighty  God  cannot  make  two 
large  dittri&s,  France  and  England  for  example,  happy 
but  by  the  mifery  of  the  other? — Or  is  it,  that  he  has  fo 
egregioufly  blundered  in  the  firft  framing  the  conftitu- 
fion  of  things  as  to  render  thofe  exploits,  called  fVars% 
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[  ifeceflary  for  the  good  of  the  whole  under  his  adminiftrai- 
tion,  which  you  would  juflly  conlider  to  be  a  difgrace  to 
yours,  and  feverely  puni/h  as  an  outrage  ? — Surely  no ;  and 
We  cannpt,  without  blafphemy,  afcribe  that  conduct  to 
THE  best  of  Beings,  which  is  almoft  too  bad  to  be 
fuppofed  of  the  worjl:  furely  it  is  much  more  confonant 
to  the  dictates  of  unbiafied  reafon  to  believe,  that  our 
COMMON  Parent,  and  universal  Lord,  regards  all 
bis  children  and  fubj eels  with  an  eye  of  equal  tender nefs  and 
good-will  \  and  to  be  firmly  perfuaded,  that  in  his  plan  of 
government  the  political  intereft  of  nations  cannot  be  repug- 
nant to  thofi  moral  duties  of  humanity  and  love,  which  he 
has  Jo  tmiverfally  prefcribed. — So  much  as  to  the  REA- 
SON of  the  thing :  let  us  now  confider  the  fact,  and  be 
determined  by  experience. 

Princes  expect  to  get  by  fuccefsful  wars,  and  a  ferica 
tf  conquefts,  cither  more  territory,  or  more  fubj  eels,  or  a 
more  ample  revenue ;  or  perhaps,  which  is  generally  the 
cafe,  they  expect  to  obtain  all  three. 

I.  Now,  in  regard  to  territory,  if  mere  fuperficics 
were  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  it  mud  be  allowed,  that 
a  country  of  a  million  of  fquare  miles  is  more  in  quantity 
than  one  of  half  that  extent. — But  if  countries  are  not 
to  be  valued  by  acres,  but  by  the  cultivation  and  the  pro- 
duce 
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iucc  of  thofe  acres,  then  it  follows,  that  ten  acres  may  W 
better  than  a  thoufand,  or  perhaps  ten  tboujand*. 

2.  As  to  numbers  of  subjects,  furely  war  and  con- 
queft  are  not  the  moft  likely  means  of  attaining  this  end; 
and  a  fchemc,  which  confifls  in  the  denrudtion  of  the 
human  fpecies,  is  a  very  ftrange  one  indeed  to  be  pro- 
pofed  for  their  incrcafe  and  multiplication ;  nay,  grant- 
ing that  numbers  of  fubjedts  might  be  acquired,  together 
with  the  acceflion  of  territory,  ftill  thefe  new  fubjcQs 
would  add  no  real  ftrength  to  the  (late  ;  becaufe  new  ac- 
quifitions  would  require  more  numerous  defences,  and 

becaufe    a    people  fcattcrcd  over  an  immenfe  traS  of 

» 

country  arc,  in  fa&,  much  weaker  than  half  their  nura- 

*  My  notion  of  national  improvement,  fecurhy,  and  happinefc,  reoi 
Hot  fo  much  to  the  extending  of  our  commerce,  or  incrcafmg  die  number  of 
our  manufactures,  as  to  the  encouragement  of  an  hardy  and,  comparatively 
f peaking,  innocent  race  of  pcafants,  by  making  corn  to  grow  on  millions  of  ma 
of  land,  where  none  has  ever  grown  before.  From  a  late  computation  of 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  it  appears  that  in  Great  Britain  there  are  27,351,000 
acres  of  watte  land.  I>ct  us  but  once  have  as  many  Britons  in  the  king- 
dom, as  the  lands  of  Great  Britain  are  able  to  fuftain,  and  we  (hall  Km 
little  to  regret  in  the  lofs  of  America  ;  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  parti- 
tioning policy  of  all  the  continental  defpots  in  Europe.  I  enter  not  into  the 
qucftion  concerning  the  population  of  the  country :  for  whatever  may  be  d» 
prefent  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  no  one  who  ha 
thought  upon  the   fubject,    but  muft  admit,  that  wire  our    lands 

BROUGHT  TO  THEIR  PROPER  STATE  OF  CULTIVATION,  THET 
WOULD  AFFORD  MAINTENANCE  TO  TWICR  AS  MANT  AS  AT  PRE- 
SENT EXIST    IN    THIS    COUNTRY.      Iki  B'tjhof  of  LathLif* 
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bcrs  ailing  in  concert  together,  and  able  by  their  vici- 
nity to  fuccour  one  another* 

Moreover,  as  to  the  affair  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
produce  of  taxes,  the  fame  arguments  conclude  equally 
(hong  in  this  cafe  as  in  the  former :  and  the  indifputable 
fa&  is,  that  an  ill-peopled  country,  though  large  and 
extenfivc,  neither  produces  fo  great  a  revenue  as  a  fmall 
one  well  cultivated  and  populous  :  nor  if  it  did,  would 
the  neat  produce  of  fuch  a  revenue  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  other,  becaufe  it  is,  in  a  manner,  fwallowcd  up  in 
governments,  guards,  and  garrifons,  in  falarics  and  penjions, 
and  all  the  concurring  pcrquijites  and  expences  attendant 
on  diflant  provinces. 

In  reference  to  the  views  of  the  people ;  as  far  as  fuch 
views  coincide  with  thofe  of  the  prince,  fo  they  have 
been  coniidcred  already :  but  feeing  that  the  thirft  of  in- 
ordinate riches  in  private  fubjedts,  which  puflies  them  on 
to  wifh  fo  vehemently  for  war,  has  fomething  in  it  dif- 
tin&  from  the  avarice  of princes ;  let  us  now  examine, 
whether  this  trade  of  war  is  a  likely  method  to  make  a 
people  rich,  and  let  us  confider  every  plea  that  can  be 
offered. — "  Surely,  fay  thefe  men,  to  return  home  laden 
"  with  the  fpoils  of  wealthy  nations  is  a  compendious 
*'  way  of  getting  wealth  ;  furely  we  cannot  be  deceived 
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41  in  fo  plain  a  cafe :  for  we  fee  that  what  has  been  g*» 
"  thering  together  and  accumulating  for  years,  and  per- 
"  haps  for  ages,  thus  becomes  our  own  at  once;  and 
"  more  might  be  acquired  by  a  happy  viftory  within  the 
"  compafs  of  a  day,  perhaps  of  an  hour,  than  we  could 
"  othei  wife  promife  to  ourfelves  by  the  tedious  purfuits 
"  of  induftry  through  the  whole  courfe  of  a  long  labo- 
"  rious  life." 

Now,  in  order  to  treat  with  this  people  in  their  own 
way,  I  would  not  awake  them  out  of  their  prefeot 
golden  dream  ;  I  would  therefore  fuppofe,  that  they 
might  fuccecd  to  their  hearts  defire,  though  there  is  a 
chance  at  lead  of  being  difappointed,  and  of  meeting 
with  captivity  inilead  of conqucft  :  I  will  wave  likewifc 
all  confidei  ations  drawn  from  the  intoxicating  nature  of 
riches,  when  fo  rapidly  got,  and  improperly  acquired:  I 
will  alfo  grant,  that  great  ftores  of  gold  and  filver,  of 
jewels,  diamonds,  and  precious  ftoncs,  may  be  brought 
home  ;  and  yet  the  tieafurcs  of  the  univerfe  may,  if  you 
plcafc,  be  made  to  circulate  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  little  country  :  and  if  this  were  not  enough,  I  would 
ft  ill  grant  more,  did  1  really  know  what  could  be  wi(hed 
for  or  expedted  more. 

The  fcldicr  of  fortune  ^  being  made  thus  rich,  fits  down 
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to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  conqueft,  and  to  gratify  hit 
wifhes  after  fo  much  fatigue  and  toil  :  but,  alas!  he 
prefently  finds,  that  in  proportion  as  this  heroical  fpirit 
and  third  for  glory  have  difFufed  themfelves  among  his 
countrymen,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  fpirit  ofinduflry 
bath  funk  and  died  away ;  every  ncceffary  and  every  comfort 
$nd  elegance  of  life  are  grown  dearer  than  before,  becaufe 
there  are  fewer  bands  and  lefs  inclination  to  produce  them  ; 
at  the  fame  time  his  own  defircs,  and  artificial  wants,  in- 
flead  of  being  feffencd,  ate  greatly  multiplied ;  for  of  what 
mfi  are  riches  t$  him,  unlefs  enjoyed  ? — Thus,  therefore,  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  his  heaps  of  treafure  are  like  the 
(how  in  fummer,  continually  melting  away  ;  (o  that  the 
land  *f  heroes  foon  becomes  the  country  of  beggars.  —  His 
riches,  it  is  true,  rufhed  in  upon  him  like  a  flood :  but, 
as  he  had  no  means  of  retaining  them,  every  article  he 
wanted  or  wifhed  for,  drained  away  his  (lores  like  the 
boles  in  a  fievc,  till  the  bottom  became  quite  dry:  in 
fhort,  in  this  fituation  the  fums,  which  are  daily  and 
hourly  ifluing  out,  are  not  to  be  replaced  but  by  a  new 
war,  and  a  new  feries  of  victories  j  and  thefe  new  wars 
and  new  viclories  do  all  enhance  the  former  evils  ;  fo  that 
the  relative  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  warlike 
country  becomes  fo  much  the  greater,  in  proportion  to 
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their  fuccefs,  in  the  very  means  miftakenly  propofed  for 
enriching  them. 

A  few,  indeed^  Incited  by  the  Jlrong  inftincJ  of  an  ava- 
ricious temper ',  may  gather  and  f crape  up  what  the  many  art 
Squandering  away ;  and  fo  the  impoverifhment  of  the  cm- 
munity  may  become  the  enrichment  of  the  individual. — But  it 
is  utterly  impoffible,  that  the  great  majority  of  any  country 
can  grow  wealthy  by  that  courfe  of  life,  which  renders  them 
both  very  extravagant,  and  very  idle. 

To  illuftrate  this  train  of  reafoning,  let  us  have  rc- 
courfe  to  facts  :  but  let  the  fa6ts  be  fuch  as  rayop- 
ponents  in  this  argument  would  wifti,  of  all  others,  to 
have  produced  on  this  occafion :  and  as  the  example  of 
the  Romans  is  eternally  quoted,  from  the  pamphleteer 
in  the  garret,  to  the  patriot  in  the  fenate,  as  extremely 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  Britons  ;  let  their  example 
decide  the  difpute. — "  The  brave  Romans  !  That  glo- 
"  rious  !  that  god-like  people  !  The  conquerors  of  the 
*'  world  !  who  made  the  moft  haughty  nations  to  fub- 
"  mit!  who  put  the  wealthieft  under  tribute,  and 
*'  brought  all  the  riches  of  the  univerfe  to  center  in  the 
"  imperial  city  of  Rome  !" 

Now  this  people,  at  the  beginning  of  their  ftate,  had  a 
territory  not  fo  large  as  one  of  our  middling  counties, 

and 
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and  neither  healthy  nor  fertile  in  its  nature ;   yet,  by 

means  of  frugality  and  induftry,  they  not  only  procured 
a  comfortable  fubfiftence,  but  alio  were  enabled  to  cany 
on  thjeir  petty  wan  without  burden  to  the  (late,  or  pay 
to  the  troops;  each  hufbandman  or  little  freeholder 
fcrving  gratis,  and  providing  his  own  clothes  and  arms 
during  the  fhort  time  that  was  neceflary  for  him  to  be 
dbfcnt  from  his  cottage  and  family  on  fuch  expedi- 
tions. ' 
But  when  their  neighbours  were  all  fubdued,  and  the 
fiat  of  wow  removed  to  more  dijiant  countries,  it  became 
impoffihle  for  them  to  draw  their  fubfiftence  from  their 
'  own  firms ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  ferve  gratis  any  longer  \ 
and  therefore  they  were  under  a  neceffity  to  accept  of  pay. 
^-Moreover,  as  they  could  feldom  vifit  their  little  eftates, 
thfcfc  farms  were  unavoidably  negle&ed,  and  confe- 

'  qoently  were  foon  difpofed  of  to  cngroffing  purchafers: 
nd  tbms  it  came  to  pafs  that  the  lands  about  Rome  were 

'  monopolized  into  a  few  bands  by  dint  of  their  very  conquefh 
and  fucceffes :  and  thus  alfo  the  fpirit  of  induftry  began  to 
decline,  in  proportion  as  the  military  genius  gained  the 
aicendant. — A  proof  of  this  we  have  in  Livy,  even  fo 
far  back  as  the  time  of  their  laft  king  Tarquinius  Super- 
hts:    fox  one  of  the  complaints  brought  againft  that 
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prince  was  couched  in  the  following  terms,  that  having 
employed  his  foldiers  in  making  drains  and  common 
fewers,  "  they  thought  it  an  high  dif grace  to  warriors  to  be 
€i  treated  as  mechanics,  and  that  the  conquerors  of  the  neigh- 
"  touring  nations  Jhould  he  degraded  into  Jione-cutters  awl 
"  mafons"  though  thefe  works  are  not  the  monuments  if 
unmeaning  folly,  or  the  works  of  oftentation%  but  evident* 
ly  calculated  for  the  health  of  the  citizens,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  the  public. — Had  he  led  forth  thefe  indignant 
heroes    to    the    extirpation   of  fome    neighbouring  flate, 
they  would  not  have  confidered  that  as  a  difhonour  to  then 
cbaraclcr. 

But  to  proceed :  the  genius  of  Rome  being  formed 
for  war,  the  Romans  pulhed  their  conquefb  over  na« 
tions  ftill  more  remote :  but  alas  !  the  ^unites,  the  body 
of  the  people,  were  fo  far  from  reaping  any  advantage 
from  thefe  new  triumphs,  that  they  generally  found 
themfelvcs  to  be  poorer  at  the  end  of  their  moft  glorious 
wars  than  before  they  began  them. — At  the  clofe  of  each 
fuccefsful  war  it  was  cuftomary  to  divide  a  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  vanquifhed  among  the  veteran  foldiers,  and 
to  grant  them  a  difmiffion  in  order  to  cultivate  their  new 
acquifitions. — But  fuch  eflates  beingy»r  diflant  from  the 
city,  became  in  fad  fo  much  the  lefe  valuable ;  and  the 

new 
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new  proprietor  had  lefs  inclination  than  ever  to  forfake 
the  capital,  and  to  banifli  himfelf  to  thefe  diftant  pro- 
vinces.— (For  here  let  it  be  noted,  that  Rome  was  be- 
come, by  this  time,  the  theatre  of  pleafure,  as  well  as 
Ac  feat  of  empire,  where  all  who  wifhed  to  a&  a  part  on 
the  ftage  of  ambition,  popularity,  or  politics ;  all  who 
wanted  to  be  engaged  in  fcenes  of  debauchery,  or  in- 
trigues of  ftate ;  all,  in  fhort,  who  had  any  thing  to 
fpend,  or  any  thing  to  cxpcft,  made  Rome  their  rendez- 
vous, and  refbrted  thither  as  to  a  common  mart) . — This 
being  the  cafe,  it  is  not  at  all  furpriung,  that  thefe  late 
acquifitions  were  deferted  and  fold  for  a  very  trifle ;  nor 
is  it  any  wonder,  that  the  mafs  of  the  Roman  people 
fhould  be  fo  immcrfed  in  debt,  as  we  find  by  their  own 
hiftorians  they  continually  were,  when  we  rcflcft,  that 
their  military  life  indifpofed  them  for  agriculture  or 
manufactures,  and  that  their  notions  of  conqueft  and 
of  glory  rendered  them  extravagant,  prodigal,  and 
vain. 

However,  in  this  manner  they  went  on,  continuing  to  r#- 
iend  their  victories  and  their  triumphs  ;    and  after  the  tri- 
umph, fuhjifting  for  a  while ;  by  the  fale  of  the  lands  above 
mentioned,  or  by  their  fhares  in  the  divijion  of  the  booty  : 
'but  when  thefe  were  fpent,  as  they  Quickly  were,  then  they 
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Jknk  into  a  more  wretched  Jiatt  of  poverty  than  before,  em* 
gerfy  wifhing  for  a  new  war  as  the  only  means  of  repair* 
ntg  their  defperate  fortunes,  and  clamouring  againft  every 
ferfon  that  would  dare  to  appear  as  an  advocate  for  peace: 
and  thus  they  increafcd  their  fufferings  injiead  of  removing 
them. 

At  lad  they  fubdued  the  world,  as  far  as  it  was  known 
at  that  time,  or  thought  worth  fubduing,  and  then  both 
the  tribute  and  the  plunder  of  the  univerfe  were  im- 
ported into  Rome;  then,  therefore,  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city  muft  have  been  exceedingly  weal- 
thy, had  wealth  confided  in  heaps  of  gold  and  fdvcr; 
and  then  likewife,  if  ever,  the  bleffings  of  vidtory  rauft 
have  been  felt,  had  it  been  capable  of  producing  any.— 
But  alas  !  whatever  riches  a  few  grandees,  the  leaders  if 

'armies,  the:  governors  of provinces ,  the  minions  of  the  popu- 
lace >  or  the  harpies  of  opprejfion,  might  have  amajfed  f  j- 
gcther,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  poor  and  mifer* 
able  beyond  cxprejfion:    and  while  the  vain  wretches  were 

Jlrutting  with  pride,  and  elated  with  infolcncc,  as  the  maf- 
ters  of  the  world9  they  had  no  other  means  of  /ubf/ling, 
when  peace  was  made  and  their  prize-money  fpent,  than  to 
receive  a  kind  of  alms  in  corn  from  the  public  granaries,  or 
to  carry  about  their  bread-bufkets,  and  beg  from  door  to 
7  door. 
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—Moreover,  fuch  among  them  as  had  chanced  to 
a  piece  of  land  left  unmortgaged,  or  fomcthing  va- 
e  to  pledge,  found,  to  their  forrow,  that  the  in- 
of  money  (being  hardly  ever  lefs  than  twelve  per 
and  frequently  more)  would  foon  eat  up  their  little 
ince,  and  reduce  them  to  an  equality  with  the  reft 
eir  ill uft rious  .brother  beggars. — Niy,  fo  extremely 
vas  the  credit  of  thefc  majlers  of  the  world,  that  they 
trufted  with  the  payment  of  their  intcrcfl  no  longer  than 
month  to  month  ; — than  ivhich  there  cannot  be  a  more 
%g  proof  both  of  the  abjeel  poverty  ,  and  of  the  cheat- 
fpofitiom  of  thefe  heroic  citizens  of  imperial  Rome.— 
this  being  the  undoubtid  fact,  every  humane 
>cnevo!cnt  man,  far  from  confidering  thefe  people 
edls  worthy  of  imitation,  will  look  upon  them  with 
abhorrence  and  indignation  ;  and  every  wife  flate, 
king  the  good  of  the  whole,  will  take  warning  by 
fatal  example,  and  ftifle,  as  much  as  poffible,  the 
beginning  of  fuch  a  Roman  fpirit  in  its  fubjedls. 
le  cafe  of  the  ancient  Romans  having  thus  been  con- 
tl  at  large,  lefs  may  be  requiilte  as  to  what  is  to 

V. AND  TMhREfORE   SUFFICE    IT   TO   OBSERVE, 

r  THE  WARS  OF  EUROPE  FOR  THESE  TWO 
>RED  YEARS  LAST  PAST,  BY  THE  CONFESSION 
)L.  II.  N  OF 
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OF  ALL  PARTirS,  HAVE  REALLY  ENDED  IN  THE  AD- 
VANTAGE OF  NONE,  BUT  TO  THE  MANIFEST  DETRI- 
MENT of  all.— Suffice  it  farther  to  remark, 

THAT  HAD  EACH  OF  THE  CONTENDING  POWERS  EM- 
PLOYED THEIR  SUBJFCtS  IN  CULTIVATING  AND  IM- 
PROVING SUCH  LANDS  AS 'WERE  CLEAR  OF  ALL  DIS- 
PUTED TITLES,  INSTEAD  OF  AIMING  AT  MORE  EX- 
TENDED POSSESSIONS,  THEY  HAD  CONSUL  1  ED  BOTH 
THEIR  OWN  AND  THEIR  PEOPLE'S  GREATNESS  MUCH 
MORE  EFFICACIOUSLY,  THAN  BY  ALL  THE  VICTORIES 
OF  A  C/F.SAR  OR  AN  ALEXANDER. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  evident  to  a  demon- 
ftration,  that  nothing  can  refult  from  fuch  fyftemsas 
thefc,  however  fpecious  and  plaufible  in  appearance,  but 
di [appointment,  want,  and  beggary. — For  the  great  laws  if 
Providence,  and  the  c our fc  of  nature,  are  not  to  berc- 
I'crftd  or  counteract  d  by  the  feeble  efforts  of  wayward  man, 
nor  will  the  rules  of  found  politics  ever  bear  a  feparatim 
from  thofe  of  true  and  genuine  morality  — Not  to  mention, 
that  the  viclors  themfehes  will  experience  it  to  their  cofts, 
fooner  or  later,  that  in  vanqui/hing  others  they  are  only 
preparing  a  more  magnificent  tomb  for  the   interment  of 
their  liberty. 

In  very  deed  the  good  providence  of  God  hath,  as  it 

were, 
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>*ere,  taken  peculiar  pains  to  preclude  mankind  from 
having  any  plauflble  pretence  for  purfuing  either  this  or 
any  other  fcheme  of  depopulation* — And  the  traces  of  fuch 
preventing  endeavours,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  are  perfectly 
legible  both  in  the  natural,  and  in  the  moral  worlds. 

///  the  natural  worlds  our  bountiful 'Creator  hath formed 
different  soils,  and  appointed  different  climatts,  where- 
by the  inhabitants  of  different  countries  may  fupply  each  other 
with  their  refpeclive  fruits  and  prodiUis,  fo  that  by  exciting 
a  reciprocal  indujlry,  they  may  carry  on  an  inter  com fe  mutu- 
ally beneficial,  and  univerfally  benevolent. 

Nay  more,  even  where  there  is  no  remarkable  differ- 
ence of  foil  or  of  climates,  we  find  a  great  difference  of 
talents;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  a 
wonderful  variety  of  ftrata  in  the  human  mind. — Thus, 
for  example,  the  alteration  of  latitude  between  Norwich 
and  Afanchejtcr,  and  the  variation  of  foil,  are  not  worth 
naming;  moreover,  the  materials  made  ufe  of  in  both 
places,  wool,  flax,  and  filk,  are  juft  the  fame ;  yet  fo 
different  are  the  productions  of  their  refpeftive  looms, 
that  countries  which  arc  thoufands  of  miles  apart  could 
hardly  exhibit  a  greater  contraft. — Now  had  Norwich 
and  Afanchtfter  been  the  capitals  of  two  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  inftead  of  love  and  union,   we  fhould  have 

N  2  heard 
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heard  of  nothing  but  jealoufies  and  wars;  each  wouM 
have  prognosticated,  that  the  flourifhing  (late  of  the  one 
portended  the  downfal  of  the  other ;  each  would  have 
had  their  refpccTive  complaints,  uttered  in  the  mod  dole- 
ful accents,  concerning  their  own  lofs  of  trade,  and  of 
the  formidable  progrefs  of  their  rivals  ;  and,  if  the  rc- 
fpe£tive  governments  were  in  any  degree  popular,  each 
would  have  had  a  fet  of  patriots  and  eta  tors  clofmg  their 
inflammatory  harangues  with  a  delenda  est  Car- 
thago.— "  We  mufl  deftroy  our  rivals,  our  competi- 
"  tors  and  commercial  enemies,  or  be  deftroyed  by 
"  them  ;  for  our  intcrefh  are  oppofitc,  and  can  never 
"  coincide." — And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  thefe  cant- 
ing phrafes,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  meridian  fun,  that  in  cafe 
thefe  cities  had  belonged  to  different  kingdoms  (Franct 
and  England  for  example)  there  would  then  have  been 
no  more  need  for  cither  of  them  to  have  gone  to  war 
than  there  is  at  prefent. 

s  In  floor  t,  if  mankind  would  bat  open  their  eyes,  they  might 
plainly  fee j  that  there  is  no  one  argument  for  inducing  dif- 
ferent nations  to  fight  for  the  fake  of  trade,  but  which  would 
equally  oblige  every  country,  town,  village,  nay,  and  every 
fijop  among  ourfdves,  to  be  engaged  in  civil  and  intcjlim 
wars  for  the  fame  end:  nor,  on  the  contrary,  is  there  any 

motivt 
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motive  of  tnterefl  or  advantage  that  can  be  urged  for  re* 
firaining  the  parts  of  the  fame  government  from  thefe  un- 
natural andfoolifh  contejls,  but  which  would  conclude  equal-  . 
Ijflrong  againfl  feparate  and  independent  nations  making 
«uzr  with  each  other  on  the  like  pretext. 

Moreover,  the  inftinft  of  curiofity,  and  the  third  of 
novelty,  which  are  fo  univcrfally  implanted  in  human 
nature,  whereby  various  nations  and  diillrcnt  people  fo 
ardently  vvifli  to  be  cufiomers  to  each  other,  is  another 
proof  that  the  curious  manufactures  of  one  nation  will 
never  want  a  vent  among  the  richer  inhabitants  cf  an- 
other, provided  they  are  reafonably  cheap  and  good;  fo 
that  the  richer  one  nation  is,  the  more  it  has  to  fpare, 
and  the  more  it  will  certainly  lay  out  on  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  its  ingenious  neighbour. — Do  you  ob- 
ject to  this  ?  Do  you  envy  the  wealthy  or  repine  at  the  pro* 
Jfctity,  cf  the  nations  around  you ? — If  you  do ,  confider 
what  is  the  confrqucncc,  viz.  that  you  w//h  to  keep  a  f?)op\ 
but  hope  to  have  only  becgars  for  your  cufiomers. 

As  to  the  moral  and  political  world,  Providence 
has  fo  ordained,  that  every  nation  may  increafc  In  fruga- 
lity and  induftty,  and  confequently  in  riches,  if  they 
pleafe  ;  becaufe  it  has  given  a  power  to  every  nation  to 
make  good  laws,  and  wife  regulations,  for  their  internal 

government : 
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government :  and  none  can  juftly  blame  them  on  tliis 
account. — Should,  for  example,  the  Poles,  or  the  Tar- 
tars, grow  weary  of  their  prefent  wretched  fyfterns, 
and  refolve  upon  a  better  conftitution  ;  fhould  they  pre- 
fer employment  to  floth,  liberty  to  flavery,  and  trade  and 
manufactures  to  theft  and  robbery ;  fhouid  they  give  all 
pofllble  freedom  and  encouragement  to  induftrious  arti- 
ficers, and  lay  heavy  difcouragements  on  idlcnefs  and  vice, 
by  means  of  judicious  taxes ;  and  laftly,  fhouid  they  root 
out  all  notions  of  beggarly  pride,  and  of  the  glory  of 
making  marauding  incurfions ; — what  a  mighty,  what  a 
happy  change  would  foon  appear  in  the  face  of  thofe 
countries  ! — And  what  could  then  be  faid  to  be  want- 
ing in  order  to  render  fuch  nations  truly  rich  and 
great  ? 

Perhaps  fome  neighbouring  ftate  (entertaining  a  foolifli 
jealoufy)  would  take  the  alarm,  that  their  trade  was  in 
danger. — But  if  they  attempted  to  invade  fuch  a  king- 
dom, they  would  find,  to  their  cod,  that  an  induftrious 
flate,  abounding  with  people  and  with  riches,  having  its 
magazines  well  ftored,  its  frontier  towns  well  fortified, 
the  garrifons  duly  paid,  and  the  whole  country  full  of 
villages  and  cnclofures  ;  I  fay,  they  would  feel  to  their 
coft,  that  fuch  a  flate  is  the  ltrongcft  of  all  others,  and 
8  the 
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the  mod  difficult  to  be  fubdued :  not  to  mention  that 
other  potentates  would  naturally  rife  up  for  its  defence 
and  prefervation  ;  becaufe,  indeed,  it  would  be  for  their 
intereft  that  fuch  a  ftate  as  this  fhould  not  be  fwallowed 
up  by  another,  and  becaufe  they  themfelves  might  have 
many  things  to  hope  from  it,  and  nothing  to  fear. 

But  is  this  fpelly  this  witchcraft  of  the  jealoufy  of  trade 
never  to  be  diffolvedP  And  are  there  no  hopes  that  mankind 
will  recover  their  fenfes  as  to  thefe  things  ? — For  of  all  ab- 
Jurditiesy  that  of  going  to  war  for  the  fake  of  getting  trade  is 
the  mofl  abfurd ;  and  nothing  in  nature  can  be  fo  extrava- 
gantly fooli/h. 

Perhaps  you  cannot  digefr.  this ;  you  do  not  believe 
it. — Be  it  fo. — Grant,  therefore,  that  you  fubdue 
_  your  rival  by  force  of  arms  :  will  that  circumftancc  ren- 
der your  goods  cheaper  at  market  than  they  were  before  ? 
—And  if  it  will  not,  nay  if  it  tends  to  render  them  much 
dearer,  what  have  you  got  by  fuch  a  vi&ory  ? — I  afk 
fiiither,  what  will  be  the  condudt  of  foreign  nations, 
when  your  goods  are  brought  to  their  markets? — They 
will  not  inquire,  whether  you  were  vidtorious  or  not; 
but  only,  whether  you  will  fell  cheaper  y  or  at  lead  as 
cheap  as  others  ? — Try  and  fee,  whether  any  perfons,  or 
any  nations,  ever  yet  proceeded  upon  any  other  plan ; 

and 
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and  if  they  never  did,  and  never  can  be  fuppofed  to  do  fo, 
then  it  is  evident  to  a  demonftration,  that  trade  will  al- 
ways follow  chcapnefsy  and  not  conqueft. — Nay,  confider 
how  it  is  with  yourfelves  at  home  :  do  heroes  and  bruifcrs 
get  more  cufiomcrs  to  their  fliops,  becaufe  they  are  berets 
and  brnlfirs ;  or  would  not  you  yourfelf  rather  deal  with 
z  feeble  per fony  who  will  ufe  you  welly  than  with  a  bntber 
berOy  fhould  he  demand  a  higher  price  ? 

Now  all  thefe  fails  arc  fo  very  notorious,  that  none 
can  difpute  the  truth  of  them. — And  throughout  the 
hiftorics  of  all  countries,  and  of  ail  ages,  there  is  not  a 
finglc  example  to  the  contrary. 

JUDO,  THEREFORE,  FROM  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  SAID, 
WHETHER  ANYONE  ADVANTAGE  CAN  BE  OBTAINED 
TO  SOCIETY,  EVEN  BY  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  WARS, 
THAT  MAY  NOT  BE  INCOMPARABLY  GREATER,  AKD 
MORE  EASILY  PROCURED,    BY  THE  ARTS  OF  PEACE. 


As  to  thofe  who  are  always  clamouring  for  war,  and 
founding  the  alarm  to  battle,  let  us  conjidcr  who  they  are, 
and  what  are  their  motives ;  and  then  it  will  be  no  dif- 
cult  matter  to  determine  concerning  the  deference  that 

ought 
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mght  to  be  paid  to  their  opinions^  and  the  merit  of  their 
vtriotic  zeal. 

i.  The  firft  on  the  lift  here  in  Britain  (for  different 
Dtmtrics  have  different  forts  of  firebrands),  I  fay  the 
irft  here  in  Britain  is  the  mock  patriot  and  furious  anti~ 
ourticr  — He  always  begins  with  fchem:s  of  ccconomy, 
iiid  a  zealous  promoter  of  national  frugality. — He  loudly 
led  aims  againft  even  a  fmall,  annual,  parliamentary 
army,  both  on  account  of  its  expence,  and  its  danger; 
and  pretends  to  be  ft  ruck  with  a  panic  at  every  red  coat 
that  he  fees. — By  perfevcring  in  thefe  laudable  endea- 
vours, and  by  lowing  the  feeds  of  jcaloufy  and  diftruft 
imong  the  ignorant  and  unwary,  he  prevents  fuch  a 
lumber  of  forces,  by  fea  and  land,  from  being  kept  up, 
is  are  prudently  neceffary  for  the  common  fafcty  of  the 
cingdom  :  this  is  one  ftcp  gained. — In  the  next  place, 
rfter  having  thrown  out  fuch  a  tempting  bait  for  fo- 
eigners  to  catch  at,  on  any  trilling  account  he  is  all  on 
ire ;  his  brcaft  beats  high  with  the  love  of  his  country, 
ind  his  foul  breathes  vengeance  acrainft  the  foes  of  Britain: 
rvery  popular  topic,  and  every  inflammatory  harangue 
s  immediately  put  into  rehearfal ;  and,  O  liberty !  O  my 
lountry  !  is  the  continual  theme. — The  fire  then 
preads ;  the  fouls  of  the  noble  Britons  are  enkindled  at 
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hrft  ftarts  the  game  ;  he  explore*  die  feigning  humour 
and  whim  of  the  populace,  and  by  frequent  trials  difeo* 
vers  the  part  where  the  miniftry  are  mod  vulnerable.-* 
But,  above  all,  he  never  (ails  to  put  the  mob  in  the  mia^ 
of  what  indeed  they  believed  before,  that  politics  is  a  fit. 
jefl  which  every  one  under/lands.... EXCEPT—  tie  mhuftrj^ 
and  that  nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to  bring  the  king  of  Fraoet 
to  fue  for  peace  on  his  knees  at  the  bar  of  a  Britiih  houfe 
of  commons,  were— fuch  ■  and  fuch— — at  the  helm! 
as  honeft  and  uncorrupt  as  they  ought  to  be.  This  is  de- 
lightful ;  and  this,  with  the  old  (lories  of  Agincourt  and 
Crefly,  regales,  nay  intoxicates  the  ipob,  and  infpiia 
them  with'  an  enthufiafm  bordering  upon  madnefc>- 
The  fame  ideas  return ;  the  former  battles  are  fought 
over  again  ;  and  we  have  already  taken  pofieffion  of  d* 
gates  of  Paris  in  the  warmth  of  a  frantic  imagination; 
though  it  is  certain  that  even  were  this  circumftanceever 
to  happen,  we  ourfelves  fhould  be  the  greateft  lofen ; 
for  the  conqueft  of  France  by  England,  in  the  event  of 
things,  would  come  to  the  fame  point  as  the  conqueft  of 
England  by  France ;  becaufe  the  feat  of  empire  would 
be  transferred  to  the  greater  kingdom,  and  the  lefler 
would  be  made  a  province  to  it.  $ 

3.  Near  akin  to  this  man,  is  that  other  monfter  of 
modem  times,  who  is  perpetually  declaiming  againft  a 
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peace,  viz.  the  broker,  and  the  gambler  of  Change-alley* 
Letters  from  the  Hague,  wrote  in  a  garret  at  home  for 
half  a  guinea  ;....  the  firft  news  of  a  battle  fought  (it 
Blatters  not  how  improbable)  with  a  lift  of  the  {lain  and 

prifoners,  their  cannon,   colours,  &c great  firings 

heard  at  fea  between  fquadrons  not  yet  out  of  port;.... 
a  town  taken  before  the  enemy  was  near  it;....  an  in- 
tercepted letter  that  never  was  wrote;....  a  forged  ga- 
zette;.... or,  in  fhort,  any  thing  elfe  that  will  elate  or 
deprefs  the  minds  of  the  undifecrning  multitude,  ferves 
the  purpofe  of  the  bear  or  the  bull,  to  fiak  or  raife  the 
price  of  (locks,  according  as  he  withes  either  to  buy  or 
tell,  and  by  thefe  vile  means  the  wretch,  who  perhaps  the 
other  day  came  up  to  London  in  the  waggon  to  be  an 
under  clerk  or  mcffcge  boy  in  a  warehoufe,  acquires  fuch 
a  fortune  as  fcts  him  on  a  par  with  die  greateft  nobles  of 
the  land. 

4.  The  ?teius  writers  are  a  fourth  fpecies  of  political 
firebrand :  a  fpecies  which  abound  in  this  country  more 
than  in  any  other ;  for  as  men  are  in  this  kingdom  al- 
lowed greater  liberty  to  fay,  or  write,  what  they  pleafe ; 
fo  likewifc  is  the  abufc  of  that  bleffing  carried  to  a  higher 
pitch. — In  fa&  thefe  people  may  be  truly  faid  to  trade  in 
blood:    for  a  war  is  their  harveft;    and  a  bloody  battle 
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produces  a  crop  of  an  hundred  fold :  how  then  can  it  be 
fuppofcd  that  they  can  ever  become  the  friends  of  peace  ? 
—And  how  can  you  expeft  that  any  miniftcrs  can  be 
their  favourites,  but  the  minifters  of  death  ? — Yet  thefc 
are  the  men  who  may  be  truly  faid  to  govern  the  minds 
of  the  good  people  of  England,  and  to  turn  their  affec- 
tions whitherfocver  they  pleafe ;  who  can  render  any 
fcheme  unpopular  which  they  diflike,  ar.d  whofc  appro- 
bation cr  frown  aic  regarded  by  thoufands,  and  nlmoft 
bv  millions,  as  the  ftandard  of  right  and  wronc:,  of  truth 
or  faiichood  ;  for  it  is  a  fa<S,  an  indifputablc  faS,  that 
this  country  is  as  much  news-mad  and  news-ridden  now, 
as  ever  it  was  popcry-mad  or  prieft- ridden  in  the  days  of 
our  forefathers. 

5.  The  jobbers  and  contraflow  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  de- 
grees for  our  facts  and  armies  : — the  clerks  and  pay-maf- 
ters  in  the  fcvcral  departments  belonging  to  war  :....  and 
every  other  agent,  who  has  the  fingering  of  the  public 
money ,  may  be  faid  to  conflitutc  a  diftinft  brood  of  vul- 
turcs,  who  prey  upon  their  ozen  fpecics^  and  fatten  upon 
human  gore. — It  would  be  cndlefs  to  recount  the  various 
arts  and  ftratagems  by  which  this  tribe  of  devourers  have 
amafTed  to  thcmfelves  aftonifhing  riches  from  very  flender 
beginnings,  through  the  continuance  and  extent  of  the 
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war;  confequently,  as  long  as  any  profpeft  could  remain 
of  fqueezing  fomcvvhat  more  out  of  the  pockets  of  an 
txhaujhd,  but  infatuated  people ;  fo  long  the  war-hoop 
would  be  the  cry  of  thefe  inhuman  favages ;  and  fo  long 
would  they  (tart  and  invent  objections  to  every  propo- 
rtion that  could  be  made  for  the  reftoring  peace bc- 

caufe  government  bills  would  yet  bear  fome  price 
in  the  alley,  and  omnium  and  fcrip  would  ftill  fell  at 
market. 

6.  Many  of  the  dealers  in  exports  and  imports,  and  fe- 
vera/of  the  trade) s  in  the  colonics,  arc  too  often  found  to 
bcafliltants  in  promoting  the  cry  for  every  new  war: 
and  when  war  is  undertaken,  in  preventing  any  over- 
tures towards  a  peace. — You  do  not  fathom  the  depth  of 
this  policy ;  you  arc  not  capable  to  comprehend  it.— 
Alas  !  it  is  but  too  ealily  explained ;  and,  when  explained, 
but  too  well  proved  from  experience. — The  general  in- 
terejl  of  trade,  and  the  inter cjl  of  particular  traders,  are 
very  dijlintt  things ;  nay,  are  very  often  quite  eppojite  to 
each  other. — The  intereft  of  general  trade  arifes  from 
general  indnftry  ;  and  therefore  can  only  be  promoted  by 
the  arts  of  peace  :  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  during  a 
pea£e  the  prices  of  goods  feldom  fluctuate,  and  there  are 
lew  or  no  opportunities  of  getting  fuddenly  rich. — A 
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war,  on  the  contrary,  unfettles  all  things,  and  opens  i 
wide  field  for  /peculations ;  therefore  a  luckjr  hit,  or  the 
cngrofling  a  commodity,  when  there  is  but  little  at  mar- 
ket  A  rich  capture or  a  fmuggling,  I  fliould  rather 

fay,  a  traiterous,  intcrcourfe  with  the  enemy,  fometimes 
by  bribes  to  governors  and  officers,  and  fometimes 
through  other  channels :  —  or,  perhaps,  the  hopes  of 
coming  in  for  a  Jharc  in  a  lucrative  job,  or  a  public  con- 
trail ;  thefc,  and  many  fuch  like  notable  expedients,  arc 
chcrifhed  by  the  warmth  of  war,  like  plants  in  a  hot- 
bed ;  but  they  are  chilled  by  the  cold  languid  circulation 
of  peaceful  induflry- 

This  being  the  cafe,  the  warlike  zeal  of  thefe  men, 
and  their  declamations  againft  all  rcconciliatory  meafures, 
are  but  too  ealily  accounted  for ;  and  while  the  dulcis 
amor  lucri  is  the  governing  principle  of  trade,  what  other 
conduct  are  you  to  expect  ? 

But  what  if  the  men  of  landed  property ,  and  the  nu- 
merous band  of  EngliJJ)  artificers  and  manufaclurcrs^  who 
conftitute,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  great  body  of  the  king- 
dom, and  whole  real  intcreft  muft  be  on  the  fide  of 
peace ;  what  if  they  fliould  not  be  as  military  in  their 
difpoliticn  as  thefe  gentlemen  would  wifli  they  were"?— 
Why  then  all  arts  muft  be  ufed,  and  indefatigable  pains 
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be  taken  to  pcrfuade  them,  that  this  particular  war  is 
calculated  for  their  benefit ;  and  that  the  conqucft  of 
fuch  or  fuch  a  place  would  infallibly  redound  both  to 
the  advantage  of  the  landi-d  interefts,  and  the  improve- 
ment and  cxtenfion of  manufactures. — "  Should  'for  ex- 
"  ample)  theEnglifh  once  become  mailers  cf  Canada, 
"  the  importation  of  (kins  and  beavers,  and  the  manu- 
"  failure  of  fine  hats,  would  extend  proJigioufly ;  every 
"  man  might  arford  to  wear  a  braver  hat  if  he  pleafed, 
*'_and  every  woman  l>c  decorated  in  the  richeft  furs  ;  in 
*'  return  for  which  our  coarfe  woollens  would  find  fuch 
*'  a  vent  throughout  our  L;,menic  northern  regions,  as 
"  would  make  ample  fatisfrotion  for  all  our  expenccs." 
Well,  Canada  is  taken,  a!ul  is  now  all  our  own;  but 
what  is  the  confequcncc,  'A\cy  a  trial  of  io:ne  years  pof- 
feflion,  let  thofe  declare  who  can,  and  as  they  were  be- 
fore fo  lavifh  in  their  promifes,  let  them  at  lafl  prove 
their  afiertions,  by  appealing  to  fact,  and  experience. — 
Alas !  they  cannot  do  it :  nay,  fo  far  from  it,  that  beaver, 
and  furs,  and  hats,  are  dcunr  than  ever:  and  all  the 
woollens,  which  have  been  confumed  in  thofe  countries 
by  the  native  inhabitants,  do  hardly  amount  to  a  greater 
quantity  than  thofe  very  foldiers  and  failors  would  have 
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worn  and  confumed,  who  were  loft  in  the  taking,  de- 
fending, and  garriibning  of  thofe  countries. 

"  However,  if  Canada  did  not  anfwer  our  fanguine 
"  expectations,  furc  we  were,  that  the  fugar  countries 
"  would  make  amends  for  all :  and,  therefore,  if  the  im- 
"  portant  iflands  of  Gaudaloupe  and  Martinico 
"  were  to  be  fuhducd,  then  fugars,  and  coffee,  and  cho- 
"  eolate,  and  indigo,  and  cotton,  &c.  &c.  would  become 
"  as  cheap  as  we  could  wifli ;  and  both  the  country  gen- 
"  tleman  and  the  manufacturer  would  find  their  account 
"  in  fuch  conquers  as  thefc."  Well,  Gaudaloupe  and 
ALirtinico  arc  both  taken,  and  many  other  iflands  befute 
arc  added  to  our  empire,  whofc  produce  is  the  very  time 
with  theirs. — let,  what  elegance  of  life,  or  what  ingre- 
dient fit  manufacture^  is  thereby  become  the  cheaper  ?  and 
which  rf  all  theje  things  can  be  pur  chafed  at  a  lower  rate  at 
fnfent  than  before  the  war  ? — Not  one  can  be  named.— 
On  the  contrary,  the  man  of  landed  property  can  tell 
but  too  circumstantially,  that  taxes  arc  rifen  higher  than 
ever— that  the  intereft  of  money  is  greater— that  every 
additional  load  of  national  debt  is  a  new  mortgage  on  his 
exhauftcd  and  impoverished  eftatc — and  that,  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  a  member  of  parliament,  he  runs  the  ri(k  of 
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being  bought  out  of  his  family  borough,  by  fome  upilart 
gambler,  jobber,  or  contractor. 

The  Engli/h  manufacturer  likewife  both  fees  and  feels, 
that  evety  foreign  material,  of  ufc  in  his  trade,  is  grown 
much  dearer,-— .that  all  hands  are  become  extremely 
farce,   their  wages  prodigioufly  raifed, — the  goods,  of 

courfe,  badly  and  fcandaloufly  manufactured, and 

yet  cannot  be  afforded  at  the  fame  price  as  heretofore— 
tliat,  therefore,  the  faie  of  Englifh  manufactures  has 
greatly  decreafed  in  foreign  countries  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  war ; and,   what  is  worfe  than  all, 

that  induftry  at  home  is  diminifhed  — All  thefc  things, 
I  fay,  the  Engli/h  mamfaclurer  both  fees  and  feels :    and 

IS  NOT  THIS  ENOUGH? 

7.  The  landvxi&fca  officers  are,  of  courfe,  the  invari- 
able advocates  for  war. — Indeed  it  is  their  trade,  their 
bread,  and  the  fure  way  to  get  promotion  ;  therefore  no 
other  language  can  be  expected  from  them  :  and  yet,  to 
do  themjuftice,  of  all  the  adverfarics  of  peace,  they  are 
the  faircft  and  moft  open  in  their  proceedings ;  they  ufe 
no  art  of  colouring,  and  you  know  their  motive,  you 
mud  allow  for  it  accordingly. 

But  after  all,  what  have  I  been  doing  ?   and  how  can 
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I  hope  for  profclytes  by  this  kind  of  writing— —It  b 
true,  in  regard  to  the  points  attempted  to  be  proved,  I 
have  certainly  proved  them. — "  Neither  princes 

"  NOR  PEOPLE  CAN  BE  GAINERS  BY  THE  MOST  SUC- 
"  CESSrUL  wars: TRADE,  in  particular,  will 

"  MAKE  ITS  WAY  TO  THE  COUNTRY  WHERE  GOODS 
"  ARE  MANUFACTURED  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST: 
" — BUT     CONQUERING     NATIONS    NEITHER    MANU- 

41  FACTURE  WELL    NOR  CHEAP: AND  CONSEQUENT- 

"  LY  MUST  SINK  IN  TRADE  IN  PROPORTION  AS  THEY 

"  extend  in  conquest."  —  Thefe  things  are  ikw 
incontcflibly  clear,    if  any  thing  ever  was  fo. — But, 
alas!    who  will  thank  me  for  fucli  leflbns  as  tjicfc? 
The  fcjcn  chjfes  of  men  juft  enumerated  certainly  will 
not ;  and  as  to  the  mob,  the  blood-thirfty  mob,  no  argu- 
ments, and  no  demonflrations  whatever,  can  pcrfuade 
them  to  withdraw  their  veneration  from  their  grim  idol, 
the  god  of  (laughter. — On  the  contrary,   to  knock  a 
man  on  the  head,  is  to  take  fiom  him  his  all  at  once.— 
This  is  a  compendious  way,  and  this  they  under  (land.— 
But  to  excite  that  man  (whom  perhaps  they  have  long 
called  their  enemy)    to  greater  indujiry  a?id  fobrictyy  to 
eonjldcr  him  as  a  cujlomer  to  thcmy   and  themfelzvs  as 
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tuflomers  to  him,  fo  that  the  richer  both  are,  the  bettef 
it  may  be  for  each  other  ;  and,  in  fhort,  to  promote  a  mu- 
tual trade  to  mutual  benefit :  this  is  a  kind  of  reafoning,  as 
unintelligible  to  :hei?  cemprehen/ions  as  the  antipodes  them* 
/elves  *. 

Some  few,  perhaps  a.  very  few  indeed,  may 
be  struck  with  the  force  of  these  truths, 
and  yield  their  minds  to  conviction.— —Pos- 
sibly IN  A  LONG  COURSE  OF  TIME  THEIR  NUM- 
BERS MAY  INCREASE — AND  POSSIBLY,  AT  LAST, 
THE  TIDE  MAY  TURN  ;  SO  THAT  OUR  POSTERITY 
MAY  REGARD  TH2  PRESENT  MADNESS  OF  GOING 
TO  WAR  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  TRAD',  RICHES,  OR 
DOMINION,  WITH  THE  SAME  EYE  OF  ASTONISIJ- 
MFNT  AND  PI  f  Y,  THAT  WE  DO  THE  MADNESS^ 
OF  OUR  FOrLI-.F\TMERS  IN  FIGHTING  UNDER  THE 
BANKER    OF    Tilt    PEACEFUL   CROSS. 

*  Deau  Tucker* 
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SECT.    VII. 


ON    TAXES. 


Before  I  enter  upon  the  examination  of  the  effeckof 
fome  particular  taxes,  it  may  be  ncceflary  to  premifc  the 
four  following  maxims  with  regard  to  taxes  in  general. 

1.  The  fuhjcfls  of  every  Jiatc  cugbt  to  contribute  towards 
the  fupport  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  poJJib!ey  in  pro- 
portion to  their  rcfpeclivc  abilities ;  that  is,  in  proportion 
to  die  revenue  which  they  reflectively  enjoy  under  the 
protection  of  the  ftatc. — The  cxpence  of  government  to 
the  individuals  of  a  great  nation,  is  like  the  cxpence  of 
management  to  the  joint  tenants  of  a  great  eftate,  who 
are  all  obliged  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  rc- 
fpeclivc interefts  in  the  eftate. — In  the  obfervation  or 
neglect  of  tliis  maxim  confifts,  what  is  called  the  equa- 
lity or  inequality  of  taxation. 

2.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  fay  ought 
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!     to  be  certain  — The  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of  pay- 

1*  ment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and 
plain  to  the  contributor,  and  to  every  other  perfon.— 
|  Where  it  is  otherwise,  every  perfon  fubjeft  to  the  tax  is 
put  more  or  lefs  in  the  power  of  the  tax  gatherer,  who 
can  either  aggravate  the  tax  upon  any  obnoxious  contri- 
butor, or  extort,  bv  the  terror  of  fuch  aggravation, 
fome  prefent  or  perquifite  to  himfclf. — The  uncertainty 
of  taxation  encourages  the  infolence  and  favours  the 
corruption  of  an  order  of  men  who  are  naturally  unpo- 
pular, even  where  they  are  neither  infolent  nor  corrupt. 
— The  certainty  of  what  each  individual  ought  to  pay  is, 
in  taxation,  a  matter  of  fo  great  importance,  that  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  inequality,  it  appears,  I  believe, 
from  the  experience  of  all  nations,  is  not  near  fo  great 
an  evil  as  a  very  fmall  degree  of  uncertainty. 

3.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  hvied  at  the  time,  cr  in  the 
manner,  in  which  It  is  mojl  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the 
contributor  to  pay  it. — A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  or  of 
houfes,  payable  at  the  fame  term  at  which  fuch  rents  are 
ufually  paid,  is  levied  at  the  time  when  it  is  moft  likely 
to  have  wherewithal  to  pay. — Taxes  upon  fuch  confum- 
able  goods  as  are  articles  of  luxury,  are  ^\\  finally  paid  by 
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ilie  confumcr  *,  and  generally  in  a  manner  that  is  ray 
convenient  for  him.  --  He  pays  them  by  little  and  little,  as 
h  -  Hs  occafjon  to  buy  the  goods. — As  he  is  at  liberty 
v/1.  '::'••-  :.■■>  I>uy,  or  not  tc  buy,  as  he  pleafes,  it  muft  < 
bo  I  -  .iv.  n  ?;i'!t  if  he  ever  fuffers  any  coniidcrable  in- 
<v>r ..':.,-  r-:v  tioir  *   cli  taxes. 

4.  iL-utiy  Ux  ougii  *o  he  Jc  'oi.'rheJ  as  both  U  tab  :ut 

*  It  i-  an  opinion,  zcrloiuly  promt  rH  by  <bmc  poli-ical  wrtcr.,  tint 
fmce  all  tu\c:    x>  tiny  ^ra-nd.  Jail   uuim.u.!,'  upon  Lr?Jr  it  were  b-ttcr  t» 
by- rhem  oris*  Viy  f/.cct  and  abJiih  every  city  up-  1  *-*v..ljm\ii*m.    Eu 
we  i:e  iy,  tn.it  «nl  raxes  uli  uirir.wel/  upon  lau*i.     If  a  du?y  b-  laid  upMiay 
eort».'ji':'Y  '.•)irum'\i  by  an  ai:ii.>  1,  he  h.u  two  ob\;ous  expedient*  f-v:  pjvbz 
it;  h.*  ni.iy  retrench  f;mcwhat  of  lii:>  e\.pcn;r,  or  he  may  incrt-.ifc  hiilaiw::; 
B'.th  ihtft  ?«/://r.v.  art-  ,':j»v  r.i/V  and  w.i.'.v#i./,  than  Ma/  olht'igkttmn^  Attvupr. 
Wc  fir  tint,  in  yea-:.  ci  fcitr/ity,  the  weaver  cither  confines  ly's  or  /j/jc. ri  «*,, 
or  employ  t  bslh  tlvfc  expedient;  of  frugality  and  indtilliy,  by  which  he  1:  en- 
abled to  reach  the  end  of  the  year.      /?v  tr.-W  con! rhjxce  cat  he  rai/e  th/fhst 
rfkh  LI  Mr  *   The  manufacturer  who  employs  him  will  not  gi\c  Lira  mm: 
neither  1.111  he,  beeaufc  the  merchant,  who  exports  the  cloth,  cannot  raife  :*; 
price,  being  limited  by  the  price  which  it  yield*  in  fojei^n  markets.     Evt:y 
man,  to  b?  furc,  \i  defirous  of  pulhinj  off*  from  himfclf  the  burden  of  any  tax 
which  is  impofed,  and  of  laying  it  upon  others  :  but  as  every  man  has  the  fame 
inclination,  and  is  upon  the  Jtf<rr/foff  no  fet  of  men  can  be  fupp.«fed  to  pre- 
vail altogether  in  this  conteft.     And  why  the  landed  gentleman  fhouid  be  rta 
victim  of  the  whole,  and  mould  not  be  able  to  defend  himfclf,  as  well  as  other: 
are,  1  cannot  readily  imagine.     All  tradrfmen,  indeed,  would  WillinOy  prey 
upon  him,  and  divide  him  among  them,  if  they  ct.-uld  :    bjr  this  inclination 
they  always  have,  though  no  taxes  were  levied  ;    and  the  lame  methods,  by 
which  he  guards  agttnit  the  impofition  of  traccfm'cn  before  taxes,  will  ferve 
him  afterwards,  and  make  them  (hare  the  burden  with  him. — Huml. 
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nnd  to  keep  out  of  the  peckets  of  the  people  as  little  as  poffiblt, 
wcr  and  above  what  it  btings  into  the  public  treafury  of  the 
Rate. — A  tax  may  either  take  out  or  keep  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  a  great  deal  more  than  it  brings 
into  the  public  treafury,  in  the  four  following  ways. — 
First,  the  levying  of  it  may  require  a  great  number  of 
officers,  whofe  falaries  may  eat  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  tax,  and  whofe  perquifites  may  im- 
pofe  another  additional  tax  upon  the  people. —Secondly, 
it  may  obftrudt  the  induftry  of  the  people,  'and  dif- 
courage  them  from  applying  to  certain  branches  of  bufi- 
nels  which  might  give  maintenance  and  employment  to 
great  multitudes. — While  it  obliges  the  people  to  pay, 
it  may  thus  diminish,  or  perhaps  deftroy,  fome  of  the 
funds  which  might  enable  them  more  eafily  to  do  {b.— 
Thirdly,  by  the  forfeitures  and  other  penalties  which 
thofe  unfortunate  individuals  incur  who  attempt  unfuc- 
cefsfully  to  evade  the  tax,  it  may  frequently  ruin  them, 
and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  benefit  which  the  com- 
munity might  have  received  from  the  employment  of 
their  capitals. — An  injudicious  tax  offers  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  fmuggling. — But  the  penalties  of  fmuggling  muft 
rife  in  proportion  to  the  temptation. — The  law,  con- 
trary to  all  the  ordinary  principles  of  juftice,  firft  creates 
Vol.  II.  Q_  the 
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the  temptation,  and  then  puniflies  thofe  who  yield  to  it; 
and  it  commonly  enhances  the  punishment  too  in  pro- 
portion to  the  very  circumftance  which  ought  certainly 
to  alleviate  it,  the  temptation  to  commit  the  crime*.— 
Fourthly,  by  fubjc&ing  the  people  to  the  frequent 
vifits  and  the  odious  examination  of  the  tax-gatherers,  it 
may  expofe  them  to  much  unneceflary  trouble,  vexation, 
and  oppreffion;  and  though  vexation  is  not,  ftri<31j 
fpealcing,  expencc,  it  is  certainly  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
pence  at' which  every  man  would  be  willing  to  redeem 
himftlf  from  it. 

It  is  in  some  one  or  other  of  these  four  dif- 
ferent WAYS  THAT  TAXES  ARE  FREQUENTLY  SO 
MUCH  MORE  BURDENSOME  TO  THE  PEOPLE  THAJt 
THEY  ARE  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  SOVEREIGN. 

The  beft  taxes  are  fuch  as  are  levied  upon  confump- 
tiortSi  efpecially  thofe  of  luxury ;  becaufe  fuch  taxes  are 
lead  felt  by  the  people. — They  feem,  in  fome  meafure, 
voluntary ;  fince  a  man  may  choofe  how  far  he  will  ufe 
the  commodity  which  is  taxed :  they  are  paid  gradually 
and  infenfibly :  they  naturally  produce  fobriety  and  fru- 
gality, if  judicioufly  impofed :    and  being  confounded 

•  Sec  Sketches  of  the  Hiflory  of  Man,  page  474,  Jc-feq. 
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with  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity,  they  are  (caret- 
ly  perceived  by  the  confumers. — Their  only  disadvan- 
tage is,  that  they  are  expenfive  in  the  levying. — Another 
thing  is,  a  duty  upon  commodities  checks  itfelf ;  and  a 
rainifter  will  foon  find,  that  an  increafe  of  the  impoft  is 
no  increafe  of  the  revenue.  It  is  not  eafy,  therefore, 
for  a  people  to  be  altogether  ruined  by  fuch  taxes. 

Taxes  upon  pojftjjions  are  levied  without  expence ;  but 
have  every  other  diladvantage. — Moft  dates,  however, 
are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  them,  in  order  to  fupply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  other. 

As  taxes  take  nothing  out  of  a  country ;  as  they  do 
not  diminifh  the  public  ftock,  only  vary  the  diftribution 
of  it,  they  are  not  ncccjfar'ily  prejudicial  to  happinefs. — 
If  the  ftate  exa&  money  from  certain  members  of  tht 
community,  fhe  difpenfes  it  alfo  amongft  other  mem- 
bers of  the  fame  community.— They  who  contribute  to 
the  revenue,  and  they  who  are  fupported  or  benefited 
by  the  expences  of  government,  are  to  be  placed  one 
againft  the  other ;  and,  whilft  what  the  fubfiftence  of 
one  part  is  profited  by  receiving,  compenfates  for  what 
that  of  the  other  fuffers  by  paying,  the  common  fund  of 
the  focicty  is  not  leflencd. — This  is  true :   but  it  mud 
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be  obferved,  that  although  the  fum  diftributcd  by  the 
ftate  be  always  equal  to  the  fura  colle&ed  from  the 
people,  yet  the  gain  and  loflcs  to  the  means  of  fubfiftence 
may  be  very  unfqual  ;%  and  the  balance  will  remain  on 
the  wrong  or  the  right  fide  of  the  account,  according  as  the 
money  fajfes  by  taxation  from  the  induftrious  to  the  idle,  from 
the  many  to  the  few,  from  thofe  who  want  to  thofc  who 
abound,  or  in  a  contrary  dire  ell  on. 

For  inftancc,  a  tax  upon  coaches,  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
repair  of  roads,  would  probably  improve  the  happinefk  of 
a  neighbourhood  ;  a  tax  upon  cottages,  to  be  ultimately 
expended  in  the  purchafe  and  fupport  of  coaches,  would 
certainly  diminifh  it. 

In  like  manner,  a  tax  upon  wine  or  tea,  diflributed  in 
bounties  to  fifhermen  or  hujbandmen,  would  augment  the 
provifion  of  a  country ;  a  tax  VLyonfifhcries  and  hujbandrj, 
however  indirect  or  concealed,  to  be  converted,  when 
raifed,  to  the  procuring  of  wine  or  tea  for  the  idle  and 
opulent,  would  naturally  impair  the  public  (lock. 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  taxes  upon  the  means  of 
fubfiftencc  depends  not  fo  much  upon  the  amount  of  the 
fum  levied,  as  upon  the  objeel  of  the  tax,  and  the  appli* 
caticn, 

Taxa 
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Taxes  like  wife  may  be  fo  adjufled  as  to  conduce  to  the 
rcftraint  of  luxury,  and  the  correclion  of  vice  *  ;    to  the 

encouragement 


*  When  the  expediency  of  laying  a  further  tax  on  diftillation  of  fpirituous 
liquors  was  canvaifcd  before  the  Houfc  of  Commons  fomc  years  ago,  it  was  faid 
©f  the  diftillers  with  great  truth,  "  They  tale  the  bread  from  tlie  perpley  and 
convert  it  ik'o  fc;jln."  Yet  h  this  manufacture  of  difcafc  peimittci  to  conti- 
nue, asap,;j::*  by  its  paying  into  the  treafury  above  900,000 1.  near  a  million 
of  money  annually. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  "  that  government  is  for  the  benefit  of tJw  governed 
and  not  the govermn"  and  no  deviation  (hojld  exift  to  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. Gelmtnty,  was  the  advice  of  a  father  to  his  fon, — honcftly  if  you  can,— 
if  not, — Getmsnry.  It  is  alfo  a  qucftion,  How  far  the  king's  patent  to  quack 
remedies  is  expedient,  as  it  difcoura^cs  an  ufcful  body  of  men,  favours  impo- 
firion,  begets  incredulity,  and  is  the  dcflruc"tion  of  the  lives  and  the  health 
of  thouQnis.  Get  money  can  never  be  an  txcufe  in  a  free  government,  where 
kajfinrfs  in  thefuhjett  is  its  avowed  principle. 

Monopolies  and  Charters. — James  the  Firlt  granted  many  of  thefe, 
and  .his  fon  followed  hh>  example.  Between  them  both  almoft  every  trade  was 
con£ned  in  a  few  hands ;  but  thefe  mompolifts  paid  heavy  fums  for  becoming 
the  fldir  children  of  a  partial  father.  Jfon$f>n'ies  had  crept  in  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth;  but  that  great  queen,  finding  that  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons was  uncafy,  called  in  moft  of  thefe  grants.  The  Houfe  of  Commons, 
ftruck  with  this  gencrofity  of  the  queen,  in  meeting  their  defircs,  and  antici- 
pating their  requeih,  deputed  one  hundred  and  forty  of  tlieir  members  to  wait 
upon  her  with  their  thanks.  To  their  addrefs  the  queen  returned  an  anfwer, 
which,  as  flowing  from  her  heart,  made  the  deeped  lmprcllion  on  her  fubjects. 
—I  (hall  fubjoiu  a  part : 
**  Gentlemen, 

"  I  owe  you  hearty  thanks  and  commendations,  for  your  Angular  good 
will  towards  me,  not  only  in  your  heart  and  thoughts,  but  which  you  have 
openly  exprefTed  and  declared,  whereby  you  have  recalled  me  from  an  error 
proceeding  from  my  ignorance,  not  my  w*//.     Thefe  things  had  undefcrvedly 

turned 
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encouragement  of induJlry%Arade,  agriculture,  and  marriage. 
—Taxes  thus  contrived  become  rewards  and  penalties  ; 
not  only  sources  of  revenue,  but  instruments  or 
police. — Vices  indeed  thcmfelvcs  cannot  be  taxed  with- 
out holding  forth  fuch  a  conditional  toleration  of  then 
as  to  deftroy  men's  perception  of  their  guilt :  a  tax  comes 
in  time  to  be  confidered  as  a  commutation  :  the  materi- 
als, however,  and  incentives  of  vice  may. — Although, 
for  inftancc,  drunkennefs  would  be,  on  this  account,  an 
unf*t  objcvSl  of  taxation,  yet  public-houfcs  and  fpiritooot 
liquors  are  very  properly  fubjeft  to  heavy  imports. 

Nevertheless,  although  it  may  be  true,  that  taxo 
cannot  be  pronounced  to  be  detrimental  to  happincfc,  by 
any  abfolute  neccflity  in  their  nature  ;  and  though,  un- 
turned to  my  dif^Mco  (to  whom  nothing  is  more  dear  than  the  (afety  and  k« 
of  my  pcopk\  lud  not  fuch  h.irpitsand  horfc -leeches  as  thefc  been  difcwnd 
t<>  mc  by  you.     I  if  ai>  rather  my  hkart  ok  hand  should  musk, 

THAN'  THAT  EITHLK  MY  HEART  OR  HAND  SHOULD  ALLOW  SVCI 
PRIVILEGES     TO     MONOPOLISTS,    AS     MAY    BE    PREJUDICIAL    TO  Tit 

body  of  my  people.  The  fpkiulour  oi  rt^al  majci':/  hath  not  fo  Mindd 
mtaceyet,  that  licentious  power  fhuuld  prevail  with  roe  more  that 
jus  i  icf.  I  hr/ar  tint  the  cvumvnveeilth  n  to  be  govern* J  for  the gnl  ami 
ediwU^e  rfiHOsi.  t,ht  are  convutteJ  to  mrt  not  of  MYSELF,  to  via*  if 
h  intrude  J;  it  tut  th.it  m:  .hvcxnt  is  c.tt  tLty  to  he  given  before  another  judgment  fut. 
I  think  mj  fcli'moft  h.ippy,  that,  by  Uoi/s  afiUtancc,  I  luvc  hitherto  fo  prof- 
pcroufly  ^nvvmed  tlij  <..,inmonwc:l".h  in  -II  rtfpoits;  and  that  I  have  Jwek 
fuujtftt,  as  K>r  their  ;uod  I  would  willingly  leave  both  my  kingdom  and  ray 
lite."    «s.c.  ice. 
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dcr  tome  modifications,  and  when  urged  only  to  a  Ccr- 
Cain  extent,  they  may  even  operate  in  favour  of  it ;  yet 
it  will  be  found,  in  a  great  plurality  of  inflances,  that 
their  tendency  is  noxious. — Let  it  be  fuppofed  that  nine 
families  inhabit  a  neighbourhood,  each  pojjiffing  barely  the 
•  means  of  fubjiflence,  or  cf  that  mode  of  fubjiflence  which 
euflom  hath  eflablifhed  amongfl  them  ;  let  a  tenth  family  be 
quartered  upon  theft,  to  befupported  by  a  tax  rai fed  from  the 
nine ;  cr  rather  let  one  of  the  nine  have  his  income  augment* 
td  by  a  fimilar  dc  duel  ion  from  the  incomes  of  the  refl :  in 
either  of  theft  cafes,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  diflriii 
would  be  broken  up.  —  For  as  the  entire  income  of  each  it 
fuppofed  to  be  barely  ftifficient  for  the  eftablifhment  which 
it  maintains,  a  deduction  of  any  part  deftroys  that  eflablifh- 
ment. — Now  it  is  no  anfwer  to  this  objc&ion,  it  is  no 
apology  for  the  grievance,  to  fay,  "  that  nothing  is  taken 
cut  of  the  neighbourhood ;  that  the  flock  is  not  dimini/hed." 
—The  mifchief  is  done  by  deranging  the  diflribution.—- 
Nor,  again,  is  the  luxury  of  one  family,  or  even  the 
maintenance  of  an  additional  family,  a  recompenfe  to  the 
country  for  the  ruin  of  nine  others. — Nor,  laftly,  will  it 
alter  the  effedt,  though  it  may  conceal  the  caufe,  that 
the  diflribution,  inftead  of  being  levied  dire&ly  upon 
8  each 
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each  day's  wages,  is  mixed  up  in  the  price  of  (otnt  ar- 
ticle of  conftant  ufc  and  confumption  ;  as  in  a  tax  upon 
candles,  malt,  leather,  or  fuel. 

It  feems  ncceflary,  however,  to  diftinguifh  between 
the  operation  of  a  new  tax,  and  the  effedi  of  taxes  which 
have  been  long  cftablifhed.— In  the  courfe  of  circulation    ! 
the  money  may  flow  back  to  the  hands  from  which  it    j 
was  taken. — The  proportion  between  the  fupply  and  the 
expence  of  fubGftence,  which  had  been  difturbed  by  the 
tax,  may  at  length  recover  itfelf  again. — In  the  inftance 
juft  now  ftatcd,   the  addition  of  a  tenth  family  to  the     j 
neighbourhood,  or  the  enlarged  cxpenccs  of  one  of  the     j 
nine,  may,  in  forne  ihaj>e  or  other,  fo  advance  the  pro- 
fits, or  incrcafe  the  employment  of  the  reft,  as  to  make 
full  reftitution  for  the  fhare  of  their  property,  of  which 
it  deprives  them  :  or,  what  is  more  likely  to  happen,  a 
reduction  may  take  place  in  their  mode  of  living,  fuitcd 
to  the  abridgment  of  their  incomes. — Yet  fliil  the  ulti- 
mate and  permanent  effetl  of  taxation,   though  diftinguifh- 
able  from  the  imprejjion  of  a  new  tax,  is  generally  adverfc 
to  induftry. — The  proportion  above  fpoken  of,  can  only 
be  reftorcd  by  one  fide  or  other  of  the  following  alterna- 
tive i  by  the  people  cither  contracting  THEIR  wants, 
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which  at  the  fame  time  dtmlni/hes  confumption  and  employ* 
nent  ;  or  by  raising  the  Price  of  labour,  which  ne- 
ujfarily  adding  to  the  price  of  the  productions  and  manufac* 
tares  of  the  country,  checks  their  fale  at  foreign  markets. 

A  nation  which  is  burthcncd  with  taxes,  muft  always 
be  undirfold  by  a  nation  which  is  free  from  them,  unlefs 
the  difference  bexmade  up  by  fome  lingular  advantage  of 
climate,  foil,  (kill,  or  induftry. — This  quality  belongs  to  all 
taxes  which  affecl  the  mafs  of  the  community,  even  when 
imfofed  upon  the  properejl  objccls,  and  applied  to  thefairefl 
furpofes.—'B\JT  abuses  are  inseparable  from  the 

DISPOSAL  OF  PUBLIC  MONEY  — As  GOVERNMENTS 
ARE  USUALLY  ADMINISTERED,  THE  PRODUCE  OF 
PUBLIC  TAXES  IS  EXPENDED  UPON  A  TRAIN  OF  GEN- 
TRY,   IN    THE    MAINTAINING   OF    POMP*    OR  IN  THE 

purchase  of  influence. — The  converfion  of  pro- 
perty, which  taxes  effe&uate,  when  they  are  employed 
in  this  manner,   is   attended  with  obvious  evils.— It 

TAKES  FROM  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  TO  GIVE  TO  THE 
IDLE  ;  IT  INCREASES  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  LATTER; 
IT  TENDS  TO  ACCUMULATION  ;  IT  SACRIFICES  THE 
CONVENIENCY  OF  MANY  TO  THE  LUXURY  OF  A  FEW; 
IT  MAKES  NO  RETURN  TO  THE  PEOPLE,  FROM  WHOM 
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THE  TAX  IS  DRAWN,  THAT  IS  SATISFACTORY  OR  IN- 
TELLIGIBLE ;  IT  ENCOURAGES  NO  ACTIVITY  WHICH 
IS  USEFUL  OR  PRODUCTIVE. 

The  fum  to  be  raifed  being  fettled,  a  wiftjiatefman  will 
contrive  his  taxes  principally  with  a  view  to  their  efleft 
upon  general  happinefs,  that  is,  he  will  fo  adjuft  them, 
as  to  give  the  leait  poffible  obftrudlion  to  thofe  means  of 
fubfiftence  by  which  the  mafs  of  the  community  are 
maintained. — We  are  accuftomed  to  an  opinion  "  that 
a  tax,  to  be  jufl,  ought  to  be  accurately  proportioned  to  the 
circumftances  of  the  perfons  who  pay  it." — The  point  to 
be  regarded,  is  not  what  men  have,  but  what 
they  can  spare  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  a  man  who 
pofleflcs  a  thou/and  pounds  a  ryear  can  more  eafily  give 
up  a  hundred,  than  a  man  with  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year  can  part  with  ten ;  that  is,  thofe  habits  of  lift 
which  are  reafonable  and  innocent,  and  upon  the  abi- 
lity to  continue  which  the  formation  of  families  de- 
pends, will  be  much  lefs  affefted  by  the  one  deduc- 
tion than  the  other:  it  is  ilill  more  evident,  that  a 
man  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  would  not  be  fo  much 
diftrefled  in  his  fubfiftence  by  a  demand  from  him  of 
ten  pounds,  as  a  man  of  ten  pounds  a  year  would 
be  by  the  lofs  of  one  :   to  which  we  mull  add,   that 

die 
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the  population  of  every  country  being  replenished  by 
die  marriages  of  the  lowejl  ranks  of  the  fociety,  their 
accommodation  and  relief  becomes  of  more  importance 
to  the  ftate,  than  the  conveniency  of  any  higher  but 
lefs  numerous  order  of  its  citizens.  —  But  whatever  be 
the  proportion  which  public  expediency  dire£is,  who* 
ther  the  firaple,  the  duplicate,  or  any  higher  or  in- 
termediate proportion  of  men's  incomes,  it  can  never 
be  attained  by  any  fingle  tax  ;  as  no  fingle  obje6t  of 
taxation  can  be  found,  which  meafures  the  ability  of 
the  fubjeA  with  fufficient  generality  and  exadtnefc.— 
It  is  only  by  a  fyftem  and  variety  of  taxes  mutually 
balancing  and  equalizing  one  another,  that  a  due  pro- 
portion can  be  preferved. — For  inflance,  if  a  tax  tlpon 
lands  prefs  with  greater  hardfhip  upon  thofe  who  live 
in  the  country,  it  may  be  properly  counterpoifed  by  a 
tax  upon  the  rent  of  houfes,  which  will  affe£t  princi- 
pally the  inhabitants  of  large  towns. — Diftinftions  may 
alfo  be  framed  in  fomc  taxes,  which  fhall  allow  abate- 
ments or  exemptions  to  married  perfons ;  to  the  parents 
of  a  certain  number  of  legitimate  children  ;  to  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  ;  to  improvers  of  the  foil ;  to  particular 
modes  of  cultivation,  as  to  tillage  in  preference  to  paf- 

P.  %  turage; 
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turage ;  and  in  general  to  that  induftry  which  it  imme* 
iiitcly  productive,  in  preference  to  that  which  is  only  w- 
Jlrumentaly  but  above  all,  which  may  leave  the  hcavieft 
part  of  the  burthen  upon  the  methods,  whatever  they 
be,  of  acquiring  wealth  without  induftry,  or  even  of 
fubfifting  in  idlenefs*. 

•  Pa  LEY. 
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SECT.    VIII. 

ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  SOCIETY, 

AND 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LABOUR. 

Do  you  think,  that  without  fociety  you  or  any  man 
could  have  been  born  ?— Without  fociety,  when  born, 
could  you  have  been  brought  to  maturity  ?— Had  your 
parents  then  had  no  focial  affe&ions  towards  you  in  that 
perilous  (late,  that  tedious  infancy  (fo  much  longer  than, 
the  longed  of  other  animals),  you  mult  have  inevitably 
peri(hed  through  want  and  inability. — You  perceive 
then  that  to  fociety  you  and  every  man  are  indebted, 
not  only  for  the  beginning  of  being,  but  for  the  conti- 
nuance. 

Suppofe  then  we  pafs  from  this  birth  and  infancy  of 
man,   to  his  maturity  and  perfe&ion.— — Is  there  any 
age,  think  you,  fo  felf-fufficient  as  that  in  it  he  feels  no- 
wants  ? — In  the  firft  and  principal  place  that  of  food ; 
then  perhaps  that  of  raiment ;  and  after  this,  a  dwelling 

or 
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or  defence  again  ft  the  weather. — Thcfe  wants  are  furely 
natural  at  all  ages. — And  is  it  not  agreeable  to  nature 
that  they  fhould  at  all  ages  be  fupplied  ? — And  is  it  not 
more  agreeable  to  have  them  well  fupplied,  than  ill?— 
And  mod  agreeable  to  have  them  befl  fupplied? — If 
there  be  then  any  one  date  better  than  all  others  for  the 
fupplying  thefc  wants>,  this  ftate  of  all  others  mull  need$ 
be  moft  natural. 

And  what  fupply  of  thefc  wants  (hall  we  eftecm 
the  meaneft  which  wc  can  conceive? — Would  it  not 
be  fomething  like  this?  Nothing  beyond  acorns  for 
food,  beyond  a  rude  fkin  for  raiment,  or  beyond  a  ca- 
vern or  hollow  tree  to  provide  us  with  a  dwelling? — In- 
deed this  would  be  bad  enough. — And  do  you  not  ima- 
gine, as  far  as  this,  we  might  each  fupply  ourfelvcs, 
though  we  lived  in  woods,  mere  folitary  favages  ? 

Suppofe  then  that  our  fupplies  were  to  bp  mended— 
for  inftancc,  that  we  were  to  exchange  acorns  for  bread. 
. — Would  our  f avhig  char  a  Her  be  fufficicnt  here  ?— Muft 
we  not  be  a  little  better  difciplined  ? — Would  not  forae 
art  be  requifite  ? — The  baker's,  for  example. — And  pre- 
vioufly  to  the  baker's,  that  of  the  miller  ? — And  prevt- 
oufly  to  the  miller's,  that  of  the  hufbandman  ?— Three 

art* 
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ts  then  appear  neceflary,  even  upon  the  lowcft  efti- 
ation. 

But  a  queftion  farther— Can  the  hufbandman  work, 
ink  you,  without  his  tools? — Mud  he  not  have  his 
ough,  his  harrow,  his  reap-hook,  and  the  like? — And 
uft  not  thofe  other  artifts  too  be  furnifhed  in  the  fame 
anner? — And  whence  muft  they  be  furnifhed?  From 
leir  own  arts. — Or  arc  not  the  making  tools,  and  the 
ling  them,  two  different  occupations  ? — Does  agricul- 
ire  make  its  own  plough,  its  own  harrow  ? — Or  does  it 
Dt  apply  to  other  arts  for  all  ncceffaries  of  this  kind  ?— • 
gain — Does  the  baker  build  his  own  oven,  or  the  mil- 
r  frame  his  own  mill  ? 

What  a  tribe  of  mechanics  then  are  advancing  upon 
;? — Smiths,  carpenters,  mafons,  mill-wrights — and  all 
efe  to  provide  the  fingle  neceffary  of  bread. — Not  lefs 
an  feven  or  eight  arts,  we  find,  are  wanting  at  the 
weft. — And  what  if,  to  the  providing  a  comfortable 
>ttage,  and  raiment  fuitable  to  an  induftrious  hind,  we 
low  a  dozen  arts  more? — It  would  be  eafy,  by  the  fame 
lfoning,  to  prove  the  number  double. 
If  fo  it  (hould  fcem,  that  towards  a  tolerable  fupply  of 
i  three  primary  and  common  neceffarics,  food,  rai- 
ment, 
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ME nt,  and  a  dwelling,  ndt  Ids  than  twenty  arts  were, 

on  the  lowed  account,  rcquifite. 

And  is  one  man  equal,  think  you,  to  the  exerdie  of 
thefe  twenty  arts  ? — If  he  had  even  genius,  which  we 
can  fcarcc  imagine,  is  it  poffible  he  fhould  find  leifure? 
— Iffo,  then  a  folitary  unfocial  ftate  can  never  fuppjj 
tolerably  the  common  neceflaries  of  life. 

But  what  if  we  pafs  from  the  neceffaries  of  life  to  the 
elegancies  ? — To  mufic,  fculpture,  painting,  and  poetry? 
—What  if  we  pafs  from  all  arts,  whether  neceflary  or 
elegant,  to  the  large  and  various  tribe  of  Sciences?  To 
logic,  mathematics,  aftronomy,  phyfics  ? — Can  one  man, 
imagine  you,  maftcr  all  this  ? — And  yet  in  this  cycle  of 
fcienccs  and  arts  feem  included  the  comforts  as  well  s 
ornaments  of  life. 

What  then  muft  be  done  ?  In  what  manner  mud  we 
be  fupplicd? — I  know  not  how,  unlefs  we  make  at- 
tribution.— Let  one  cxcrcifc  one  art,  and  another  a  dif- 
ferent— let  this  man  ftudy  fuch  a  fcience,  and  that  man 
another. — Thus  the  whole  cycle  may  be  carried  eafily 
into  pcrfcdVion. 

Now  we  fee  a  new  face  of  things. — The  favagci%  with 

their  ikins  and  their  caverns,  difappear. — In  tlieir  place 

1  heboid  a  fair  community  riling.— No  longer  woods, 

S  no 
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ho  longer  folitude;  but  all  is  fecial,  civil,  and  cultivated. 
—And  can  we  doubt  any  farther  whether  fociety  be  na- 
tural ? — Is  not  this  evidently  the  ftate  which  can  bed 
fupply  the  primary  wants? — And  did  we  not  agree  Come 
time  fince,  that  this  ftate,  whatever  we  found  it,  would 
be  certainly  of  all  others  the  moft  agreeable  to  our  na- 
ture ?— We  did. — And  have  we  not  added,  llnce  this,  to 
the  weight  of  our  argument,  by  paffing  from  the  necef- 
fcry  arts  to  the  elegant ;  from  the  elegant  to  the  feiences? 
We  have.— The  more  we  confider,  the  more  /hall  we 
be  convinced,  that  all  thefe,  the  nobleft  honours  and 
ornaments  of  the  human  mind,  without  that  leifure* 
that  experience,  that  emulation,  that  reward,  which  the 
facial  Jlate  alone  we  know  is  able  to  provide  them,  could 
never  have  found  exiftence,  or  been  in  the  leaft  reco£- 
nized. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  then,  in  favour  of 
society,  that  to  it  we  owe,  not  only  the  be- 
ginning and  continuation,  but  the  well-be- 
rxg,  and  (if  i  may  use  the  expression)  the 
very  elegance  and  rationality  of  our  ex- 
ISTENCE. 

And  what  then,    if  fociety  be  thus  agreeable  to  our 

nature,  is  there  nothing,  think  you,  within  us  to  ex- 
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cite  and  lead  us  to  it ?  No  impulfe,  no  preparation  of 
faculties? — It  would  he  ftrange  if  there  fliou Id  not.— 
It  would  be  a  Angular  exception  with  refpedt  to  all 
other  herding  fpecics. — Let  us  however  examine—^///, 
benevolence i  fricml/b'p,  love;  the  general  diflikc  offolhudty 
and  dejirc  of  compa)>y  ;  are  they  natural  affedtions  which 
come  of  thcmfelves ;  or  arc  they  taught  us  by  art,  like 
mufic  and  arithmetic  ? — And  arc  not  the  powers  and 
capacities  of  fpeech  the  fame  ?  Are  not  all  men  naturally 
formed  to  cxprefs  their  fentiments  by  fome  kind  of  lan- 
guage ? 

If  then  thefc  feveral  powers  and  difpofitions  are  na- 
tural, fo  (hould  feem  too  their  exercifc. — And  if  thcii 
exercifc,  tlien  fo  too  that  ftate  where  alone  they  can  be 
exercifed. — And  what  is  this  ftatc  but  the  focial? — Or 
where  clfc  is  it  pofiible  to  converfe,  or  ufe  our  fpeech; 
to  exhibit  actions  of  />//>,  benevolence,  friendjfrtp,  or  lszt\ 
to  relieve  our  averiion  to  folitude>  or  gratify  our  ddire 
of  being  with  others  ? 

You  fee  then  a  preparation  of  faculties  is  not  wanting. 
We  arc  fitted  with  powers  and  difpofitions  which  have 
only  relation  to  fociety  ;  and  which,  out  of  fociety, 
caii  no  where  clfc  be  exercifed.— You  have  feen,  too, 

the 
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the  fuperior  advantages  of  the  focial    ftate  above  all 
others. 

Let  this  then  ever  be  remembered,  remem- 
bered AS  A  FIRST  PRINCIPLE  IN  OUR  IDEAS  OF  HU- 
MANITY, THAT  MAN  BY  NATURE  IS  TRULY  A  SOCIAL 
ANIMAL*. 

The  effefts  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  in  the  general 
bufinefc  of  fociety,  will  be  more  eafily  underftood  by 
confidering  in  what  manner  it  operates  in  fome  parti- 
cular manufactures. — It  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
carried  fartheft  in  fome  very  trifling  ones  ;  not  perhaps 
that  it  really  is  carried  further  in  them  than  in  others  of 
more  importance  :  but  in  thole  trifling  manufactures 
which  are  deftincd  to  fupply  the  fmall  wants  of  hut  a 
final]  number  of  people,  the  whole  number  of  workmen 
mull  neccffarily  be  fmall ;  and  thofc  employed  in  every 
different  branch  of  the  work  can  often  be  collected  into 
the  fame  workhoufc,  and  placed  at  once  under  the  view 
of  the  fpedtator. — In  thofc  great  manufactures,  on  the 
contrary,  which  are  deftincd  to  fupply  the  great  wants 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  .every  different  branch 
ef  the  work  employs  fo  great  a  number  of  workmen, 

*   ILirrii, 
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that  it  is  impoffiblc  to  colled  them  all  into  the  fame 
workhoufe. — Wc  can  fcldom  fee  more,  at  one  time, 
than  thofe  employed  in  one  fingle  branch. — Though  in 
fuch  manufactures,  therefore,  the  work  may  really  be 
divided  into  a  much  greater  number  of  parts  than  in  thofe 
of  a  more  trifling  nature,  the  divifion  is  not  near  (b  ob- 
vious,  and  has  accordingly  been  much  lefs  obferved. 

But  to  take  an  example  from  a  very  trifling  manufac- 
ture ;  but  one  in  which  the  divifion  of  labour  has  been 
very  often  taken  notice  of,  the  trade  of  the  pin-make* ;  a 
workman  not  educated  to  this  bufinefs  (which  the  di- 
vifion of  labour  has  rendered  a  diftindfc  trade),  nor  ac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  the  machinery  employed  in  it 
(to  the  invention  of  which  the  fame  divifion  of  labour 
has  probably  given  occafion),  could  fcarcc,  perhaps, 
with  his  utmoft  induftry,  make  one  pin  in  a  day,  and  cer- 
tainly could  not  twenty. — But  in  the  way  in  which  this 
bufmefs  is  now  carried  on,  flot  only  the  whole  work  is 
a  peculiar  trade,  but  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
branches,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  likewife  pe- 
culiar trades.—  One  man  draws  out  the  wire,  another 
flraights  it ,  a  third  cuts  it>  a  fourth  points  it,  a  fifth 
grinds  it  at  the  top  for  receiving  the  head;  to  make  the 
tend  requires  two  or  three  dijlinti  operations  \    to  put  it 
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$n  is  a  peculiar  bufinefs,  to  whiten  the  pins  is  another ; 
it  is  even  a  trade  by  itfelf  to  put  them  into  the  paper ;  and 
the  important  bufinefs  of  making  a  pin  is,  in  this  man- 
ner, divided  into  about  eighteen  diftinft  operations, 
which,  in  fome  manufactories,  are  all  performed  by 
diftindt  hands,  though  in  others  the  fame  man  will  fomc- 
times  perform  two  or  three  of  them. — 1  have  feen  a  fmall 
manufactory  of  this  kind  where  ten  men  only  were  em- 
ployed, and  where  fome  of  them  confequcntly  per- 
formed two  or  three  diftindfc  operations. — But  though 
they  were  very  poor,  and  therefore  but  indifferently  ac- 
commodated with  the  neceffary  machinery,  they  could, 
when  they  exerted  themfelves,  make  among  them  about 
twelve  pounds  of  pins  in  a  day.—- There  are  in  a  pound 
upwards  of  four  thoufand  pins  of  a  middling  fize. — Thofc 
ten  perfons,  therefore,  could  make  among  them  upwards 
of  forty-eight  thoufand  pins  in  a  day. — Each  pcrfon, 
therefore,  making  a  tenth  part  of  forty-eight  thoufand 
pins,  might  be  confidercd  as  making  four  thoufand  eight 
hundred  pins  in  a  day. — But  if  they  had  all  wrought  fe- 
parately  and  independently,  and  without  any  of  them 
having  been  educated  to  this  peculiar  bufinefs,  they  cer- 
tainly could  not  each  of  them  have  made  twenty,  perhaps 
not  one  pin  in  a  day  j    that  is,  certainly,  not  the  two 

hundred 
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hundred  and  fortieth,  perhaps  not  the  four  thou&nd 
eight  hundredth  part  of  what  they  are  at  prefent  capable 
of  performing,  in  consequence  of  a  proper  divifion  and 
combination  of  their  different  operations. 

In  every  other  art  and  manufacture,  the  effcCb  of  lot 
divifion  of  labour  arc  fimilar  to  what  they  are  in  this  very 
trifling  one ;  though  in  many  of  them  the  labour  can 
neither  be  fo  much  fubdivided,  nor  reduced  to  fo  great  a 
fimplicity  of  operation. — The  divifion  of  labour,  how- 
ever, fo  far  as  it  can  be  introduced,  occafions  in  every 
art  a  proportionable  increafc  of  the  productive  powers  of 
labour. — The  feparation  of  different  trades  and  employ- 
ments from  one  another,  fecms  to  have  taken  place  in 
confequence  of  this  advantage. — This  feparation  too  is 
generally  carried  fur  theft  in  thofe  countries  which  enjoy 
the  higheft  degree  of  induftry  and  improvement ;  what 
is  the  work  of  one  man  in  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety  being 
generally  that  of  fcveral  in  an  improved  one. — In  every 
improved  fociety  the  farmer  is  generally  nothing  but  a 
farmer,  the  manufacturer  nothing  but  a  manufacturer. 
— The  labour  too  which  is  neceffary  to  produce  any  one 
complctj  manufacture,  is  almofl  always  divided  among 
a  great  number  of  hands.— How  many  different  trades 
arc  employed  in  each  branch  of  the  linen  and  woollen 
7  manufactures! 
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manufactures,  from  the  growers  of  the  flax  and  the  wool 
to  the  bleachers  and  fmoothers  of  the  linen,  or  to  the 
dyers  and  dreffers  of  the  cloth ! 

The  great  increafc  in  the  quantity  of  work  which, 
IN  consequence  of  the  d'lv'ijion  of  labour  y  the  fame 
number  of  people  are  capable  of  performing,  is  owing  to 
three  different  circumftanccs. 

1.  To  the  increafc  of  dexterity  in  every  particular 
workman. 

2.  To  thtfaving  of  the  time  which  is  commonly  loft 
in  parting  from  one  fpecics  of  work  to  another. 

And  3.  To  the  invention  of  a  great  number  of  ma- 
chines which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour,  and  enable  one 
man  to  do  the  work  of  many. 

First,  the  improvement  of  the  dexterity  of  the  work- 
man neceffarily  incrcafes  the  quantity  of  the  work  he 
can  perform ;  and  the  divifion  of  labour,  by  reducing 
every  man's  bufinefs  to  fomc  one  iimple  operation,  and 
by  making  this  operation  the  folc  employment  of  his 
life,  neceffarily  increafes  very  much  the  dexterity  of  the 
workman. 

A  common  fmith^  who,  though  accuftomed  to  handle 
the  hammer,  has  never  been  ufed  to  make  nails,  if  upon 
fome  particular  occalion  he  is  obliged  to  attempt  it, 

will 
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will  fcarce,  I  am  allured,  be  able  to  make  above  ftw 
or  three  hundred  nails  in  a  day,  and  thofe  too  very  bad 
ones. 

Afmith  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  make  nails,  but 
whofe  fole  or  principal  bufinefs  has  not  been  that  of  a 
nailer,  can  feldom  with  his  utmoft  diligence  make  more 
than  eight  hundred  or  a  thoufand  nails  in  a  day. 

/  have  fecn  fevcral  hoys  under  twenty  yean  of  age  win 
had  never  exercifed  any  other  trade  but  that  of  mating 
vailsy  and  who,  when  they  exerted  tbemfclvct,  could  malt 
each  of  them  upwards  of  two  thoufand  three  hundred  naik 
in  a  day. 

The  making  of  a  nail,  however,  is  by  no  means  one 
of  the  fimplefl  operations. — The  fame  pcrfon  blows  the 
bellows,  niis  or  mends  the  fire  as  there  is occafion,  heati 
the  iron,  and  forges  every  part  of  the  nail:  in  forging 
the  head  too  he  is  obliged  to  change  his  tools. — The 
different  operations  into  which  the  making  of  a  pin,  or 
of  a  metal  button,  is  fubdivided,  are  all  of  them  much 
more  fimple,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  perfon,  of  whofe 
life  it  has  been  the  fole  bufinefs  to  perform  them,  is  ufa- 
ally  much  greater. — The  rapidity  with  which  fome  of 
the  operations  of  thofe  manufactures  arc  performed,  ex- 
ceed 
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teak  what  the  human  hand  could,  by  thofe  who  had 
never  fcen  them,  be  fuppofed  capable  of  acqui:  ing. 

Secondly,  the  advantage  which  is  gained  by  favhtg 
the  time  commonly  loji  in  pajflng  from  one  fort  of  work  to 
rnnotber,  is  much  greater  than  we  fliould  at  firft  view  be 
apt  to  imagine  it. — It  is  impofliblc  to  pafs  very  quickly 
from  one  kind  of  work  to  another,  that  is  carried  on  in 
a  different  place,  and  with  quite  different  tools. — A 
country  weaver,  who  cultivates  a  fmall  farm,  mufl  lofe 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  pafling  from  his  loom  to  the  field, 
and  from  the  field  to  his  loom. — When  the  two  trades 
can  be  carried  on  in  the  fame  workhoufe,  the  lofs  of 
lime  is,  no  doubt,  much  lefs. — It  is  even  in  this  cafe, 
however,  very  confidcrable. — A  man  commonly  faunters 
a  little  in  turning  his  hand  from  one  fort  of  employment 
to  another. — When  he  firft  begins  the  new  work  he  is 
feldom  very  keen  and  hearty ;  his  mind,  as  they  fay, 
does  not  go  to  it,  and  for  fome  time  he  rather  trifles  than 
applies  to  good  purpofe.  — The  habit  of  fauntering,  and 
of  indolent  carelefs  application,  which  is  naturally,  or 
rather  neceffarily,  acquired  by  every  country  workman 
who  is  obliged  to  change  his  work  and  his  tools  every 
half  hour,   and  to  apply  his  hand  in  twenty  different 
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Ways  aim  oft  etery  day  of  his  life  ;  renders  him  ahnoA 
always  flothful  and  lazy,  and  incapable  of  any  vigorous 
application  even  on  the  moft  preffing  occafiorts. — ^Inde- 
pendent, therefore,  of  his  deficiency  in  point  of  dexte* 
rity,  this  caufe  alone  muft  always  reduce  conGderably  the 
quantity  of  work  which  he  is  capable  of  performing. 

Thirdly,  and  laftly,  every  body  muft  be  fenCblc 
how  much  labour  is  facilitated  and  abridged  by  the  ap- 
plication of  proper  machinery. — It  is  unneceffary  to  give 
any  example. — I  ill  all  only  obferve,  therefore,  that  the 
invention  of  all  thofe  machines  by  which  labour  is  fo 
much  facilitated  and  abridged,  feems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally owing  to  the  diviiion  of  labour  *.— Men  are 

ranch 

*  A  broad-wheeled  ttag^on,  attended  by  two  men,  and  drawn  by  eight 
hoilcs,  in  about  fix  weeks  time  carries  and  brings  back,  between  London  and 
Edinburgh  mar  four  ton  weight  of  goods.  In  about  the  fame  time  a  fhip, 
navigated  by  fix  or  eight  men,  and  failing  between  the  ports  of  London  and 
Lcith,  frequently  carric  and  brings  back  two  hundred  ton  weight  of  goods. 
•S'/.v  or  eight  men,  therefore,  by  the  help  of  waier-carriace,  can  any 
and  bring  back  in  the  fame  time  the  fame  quantity  of  g*>ods  between  London 
an  J  Edinburgh,  as  fifty  hroad-ivhteUd  waggons,  attended  by  a  hundred  mm, 
and  drawn  by  fuur  hundred  Inrfes.  Upon  two  hjndrcd  tons  of  goods,  there- 
fore, carried  by  the  ihcapcll  laud -carriage  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  there 
mull  be  chargtl  the  maintenance  of  a  hundred  men  for  three  weeks,  and  both 
the  mjintcn.jnce,  anr,  wh.it  i:.  nearly  cvjual  to  the  maintenance,  the  wear  and 
rear  of  four  hundred  horfes  ai.  well  as  of  fifty  great  waggons.  Whereas,  ttpom 
the  fame  quantity  of  goods  carried  ay  vtater,  there  is  to  be  charged  only  tkt  mam- 
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much  more  likely  to  difcover  eafier  and  readier  methods 
of  attaining  any  objeft,  when  the  whole  attention  of 
their  minds  is  directed  towards  that  fingle  objeft,  than 
when  it  is  diflipated  among  a  great  variety  of  things. — 
But  in  confequence  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  the  whole 
of  every  man's  attention  comes  naturally  to  be  dircdfccd 
towards  fome  one  very  Ample  object. — It  is  naturally  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  each  particular  branch  of  labour 
fhould  loon  find  out  eafier  and  readier  methods  of  per- 
forming their  own  particular  work,  wherever  the  na- 
ture of  it  admits  of  fuch  improvement. — A  great  part  of 

ttnance  tfjix  or  eight  mm,  and  the  'wear  and  tear  of  ajhip  of  two  hundred  tons 
burthen,  together  with  the  value  of  the  fuperior  ri/k,  or  the  difference  of  the  in" 
fmrance  between  land  and  water-carriage.  Were  there  no  other  communication 
between  thofe  two  places,  therefore,  but  by  land-carriage,  as  no  goods  could 
be  tranfported  from  the  one  to  the  other,  except  fuch  whofe  price  was  very 
coniiderablc  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  they  could  carry  on  but  a  fmall 
port  of  that  commerce  which  at  prefent  fubfifts  between  them,  and  con- 
fajuently  could  give  but  a  fmall  part  of  that  encouragement  which 
they  at  piefcnt  mutually  afford  to  each  other's  indultry.  There  could 
be  little  or  no  commerce  of  any  kind  between  the  dirtant  parts  of  the 
world.  What  goods  could  bear  the  cxpcncc  of  land-carriage  between  London 
and  Calcutta  ?  Or  if  there  were  any  fo  precious  as  to  be  able  to  fupport  this 
expence,  with  what  fafcty  could  they  be  tranfported  through  the  territories  of 
fo  many  barbarous  nations  ?  Thofe  two  cities,  however,  at  prefent  carry  on  a 
v^ry  coniiderablc  commerce  with  each  other,  and  by  mutually  affording  a 
fQarkct,  give  a  good  deal  of  encouragement  to  each  other's  induftry. 
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the  machines  made  ufe  of  in  thofe  manufactures  ia 
which  labour  is  mod  fubdivided,  were  originally  the  in* 
ventions  of  common  workmen,  who,  being  each  of 
them  employed  in  fome  very  Ample  operation,  naturally 
turned  their  thoughts  towards  finding  out  eafier  and 
readier  methods  of  performing  it.  — Whoever  has  been 
much  accuftomed  to  vifit  fuch  manufactures,  muft  fre- 
quently have  been  (hewn  very  pretty  machines  which 
were  the  inventions  of  fuch  workmen,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate and  quicken  their  own  particular  part  of  the  work. 
— In  the  firji  fire-engines  a  boy  was  conjlantly  employed  to 
open  and  Jhut  alternately  the  communication  between  the 
boiler  and  the  cylinder,  according  as  the  pifion  either  afcend- 
cd  or  def tended. —  One  of  thofe  boys,  who  loved  to  play  with 
his  companions,  obferved  that,  by  tying  a  firing  frsm  the 
handle  of  the  valve  which  opened  this  communication  to  an- 
other part  of  the  machine,  the  valve  would  open  and  Jhet 
without  his  ajfijlance,  and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  divert 
himfelf  with  his  play '-fellow j.— One  of  the  greateft  im- 
provements that  has  been  made  upon  this  machine  fince 
it  was  firft  invented,  was  in  this  manner  the  difcovery  of 
a  boy  who  wanted  to  fave  his  own  labour. 

All  the  improvements  in  machinery,  however,  ha?e 

by  no  means  been  the  inventions  of  thofe  who  had  oc- 
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cafioa  to  ufc  the  machines. — Many  improvements  have 
been  made  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  makers  of  the  ma* 
chines,  when  to  make  them  became  the  bufinefs  of  a 
peculiar  trade ;  and  fome  by  that  of  thofc  who  are  called 
philofophers,  or  men  of  fpeculation,  whofe  trade  it  is 
not  to  do  any  thing,  but  to  obferve  every  thing ;  and 
who,  upon  that  account,  are  often  capable  of  combining 
together  the  powers  of  the  mod  diftant  and  diffimilar 
objects.— In  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  philofophy  or  [pecula- 
tion becomes,  like  every  other  employment,  the  princi- 
pal or  fole  occupation  of  a  particular  clafs  of  citizens.— 
Like  every  other  employment  too,  it  is  fubdivided  into 
a  great  number  of  different  branches,  each  of  which 
affords  occupation  to  a  peculiar  tribe  or  clafs  of  philofo- 
phers ;  and  this  fubdivifion  of  employment  in  philofophy, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  bufinefs,  improves  dexterity, 
and  laves  time. — Each  individual  becomes  more  expert 
in  his  own  peculiar  branch,  more  work  is  done  upon  the 
whole,  and  the  quantity  of  feience  is  confiderably  in- 
creased by  it. 

It  is  the  great  multiplication  of  the  pro- 
ductions OF  ALL  THE  DIFFERENT  ARTS,  IN  CONSE- 
QUENCE OF  THE  DIVISION  or  LABOUR,   WHICH  OCCA- 
SIONS,   IN    A  WELL-GOVERNED   SOCIETY,    THAT  UNI- 
VERSAL 
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VERSAL  OPULENCE  WHICH  EXTENDS   ITSELF   TO  THZ 

LOWEST  RANKS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. EVERY  WORKMAV 

HAS  A  GREAT  QUANTITY  OF    HIS  OWN  WORK  TO  DIS- 
POSE   OF    BEYOND    WHAT  HE    HIMSELF  HAS  OCCASION 
FOR  ;  AND  EVERY  OTHER  WORKMAN  BEING  EXACTLY 
IN    THE  SAME   SITUATION,    HE    IS  ENABLED  TO  EX- 
CHANGE A  GREAT  QUANTITY  OF  HIS  OWN  GOODS  FOR 
A    GREAT    QUANTITY,     OR,    WHAT    COMES    TO    THE 
SAME  THING,    FOR    THE    PRICE    OF    A    GREAT  QUAN- 
TITY OF  THEIRS. — HE  SUPPLIES  THEM  ABUNDANTLY 
WITH  WHAT  THEY  HAVE  OCCASION    FOR,    AND  THEY 
ACCOMMODATE  HIM  AS  AMPLY  WITH  WHAT  HE  HAS 
OCCASION  FOR,    AND    A   GENERAL   PLENTY   DIFFUSES 
ITSELF    THROUGH    ALL    THE    DIFFERENT    RANKS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 

Obfcrvc  the  accommodation  of  the  mod  common  arti- 
ficer or  day-labourer  in  a  civilized  and  thriving  country, 
and  you  will  perceive  that  the  number  of  people  of 
whofc  induftry  a  part,  though  but  a  fmall  part,  has  been 
employed  in  procuring  him  this  accommodation,  exceeds 
all  computation. — The  woollen  coat,  for  example,  which 
covers  the  day-labourer,  as  coarfe  and  rough  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  the  produce  of  the  joint  labour  of  a  great  multitude 
of  workmen. — The  fhcphcrd>  the  forter  of  the  wool,  the 
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ivool-combcr  or  carder,  the  dyer,  the  fcribbler,  the  f pinner, 

the  weaver,   the  fuller,  the  drcjjer,  with  many  others,  mujl 

all  join  their  different  arts  in  order  to  complete  even  this 

homely  produflion* . — How  many  merchants  and  carriers,  be- 

Jides,  mujl  have  been  employed  in  tranfporting  the  materials 

from  fome  of  thofe  workmen  to  others,  who  often  live  in  a 

very  diftant  part  of  the  country  !    how  much  commerce  and 

navigation  in  particular  ;    how  many  J7jip- builders,  Jailers, 

fail-makers,  rope-makers,  mujl  have  been  employed  in  order 

$o  bring  together  the  different  drugs  made  ufe  of  by  the  dyer, 

which  often  come  from  the  remoteji  corners  of  the  world ! 

What  a  variety  of  labour  too  is  ncccjjiiry  in  order  to  produce 

the  tools  of  the  mcancjl  of  thofe  workmen  !   To  fay  nothing  of 

fuch  complicated  machines  as  theJKip  of  the  failor,  the  mill 

of  the  fuller,  or  rjen  the  loom  of  the  wiarjrr,  let  us  conjider 

only  what  a  variety  of  labour  is  rcquijite  in  order  to  form 

that  very  Jimp  le  machine,  thefhears  with  which  the  fJnpherd 

•  Id  civilized  focicry  man  Hands  at  all  times  in  need  of  the  o-opcration  and 
aiuftance  of  great  multitudes,  while  his  ivhAe  life  is  fcarcc  firjficient  to  gain 
the  frienJJJitp  of  a  frw  ferfons.  In  nlmoit  every  other  race  01  anima-s,  each 
individual,  when  it  is  grown  up  to  maturity,  is  entirely  independent,  and  in 
its  natural  ftate  has  occafion  for  the  affiftancc  of  no  other  living  creature.  But 
man  has  almoft  conftant  occafion  for  the  help  of  his  brethren,  and  it  is  in  vain 
for  him  to  expect  it  from  their  bencvJcnce  only.  He  will  be  mare  likely  to 
prevail  if  he  can  intcrcft  their  felf- love  in  his  favour,  and  Ihew  them  that  it  is 
for  their  own  advantage  to  do  for  him  what  he  requires  of  them. — Vide  tht 
StQ.  on  tht  Frhcifle  of  Trade. 
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clips  the  wool. — The  miner,  the  builder  of  the  furnace  for 
fmelimg  the  ore,  the  feller  of  the  timber,  the  burner  of  the 
charcoal  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  fmelting-boufe,  the  brifk. 
maker,  the  brick-layer,  the  workmen  who  attend  the  furnace, 
the  mill-wright,  the  forger,  the  fmith,  mufl  all  of  them  }m 
their  different  arts  in  order  to  produce  them. — Were  we  to 
examine,  in  the  fame  manner,  all  the  different  parts  of 
his  drefs  and  Jjoufcbo Id  furniture,  the  coarfe  linen  Jinn 
which  he  wears  next  his  {kin,  the^0«  which  cover  his 
feet,  the  bed  which  he  lies  on,  and  all  the  different  pari) 
which  compote  it,  die  kitchen-grate  at  which  he  prepare* 
his  victuals,  the  coals  which  he  makes  ufe  of  for  that 
purpofc,  dug  from  the  howcls  of  the  earth,  and  brought 
to  him  perhaps  by  a  long  tea  and  a  long  land  carriage, 
all  the  other  utenfls  of  his  kitchen,  all  the  furniture  of 
his  table,  the  knives  and  forks,  the  earthen  or  pewter  plata 
upon  which  he  ferves  up  and  divides  his  victuals,  die  dif- 
ferent hands  employed  in  preparing  his  bread  and  his 
beer,  the  glufs  window  which  lets  in  the  heat  and  the 
light,  and  keeps  out  the  wind  and  the  rain,  with  all  the 
knowledge  and  art  rcquifitc  for  preparing  that  beautiful 
and  happy  invention,  without  which  thefe  northern  parts 
of  the  world  could  fcarcc  have  afforded  a  very  comfortable 
habitation,  together  with  the  tools  of  all  the  different 
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workmen  employed  in  producing  thofc  different  convc- 
niencics;  if  we  examine,  I  fay,  all  thefc  things,  and 
confider  what  a  variety  of  labour  is  employed  about  each 
of  them,  we  fhall  be  fenfibls  that  without  the  afliftance 
and  co- operation  of  many  thoufands,  the  very  meancjl  pcrfon 
in  a  civilized  country  could  not  be  provided,  even  accord- 
ing to,  what  we  very  falfely  imagine,  the  eafy  and  Am- 
ple manner  in  which  he  is  commonly  accommodated. — 
Compared,  indeed,  with  the  more  extravagant  luxury  of 
the  great,  his  accommodation  muft  no  doubt  appear  ex- 
tremely fimple  and  eafy  ;  and  yet  it  may  be  true,  per- 
haps, that  the  accommodation  of  an  European  prince 
does  not  always  fo  much  exceed  that  of  an  induftrious 
and  frugal  pcafant,  as  the  accommodation  of  the  latter 
exceeds  that  of  many  an  African  king,  the  abfolute  maf- 
ter  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  ten  thoufand  naked  la- 
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SECT.    IX. 

ON  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  MONEY. 

When  the  d'lvifion  of  labour  has  been  once  thoroughly 
eftablifhcd,  it  is  but  a  very  final!  part  of  a  man's  wants 
which  the  produce  of  his  own  labour  can  fupply.— He 
fupplics  the  far  greater  part  t>f  them  by  exchanging  that 
furplus  part  of  the  produce  of  his  own  labour,  which  is 
over  and  above  his  own  confumption,  for  fuch  parts  of 
the  produce  of  other  men's  labour  as  he  has  occafion  for. 
— Every  man  thus  lives  by  exchanging^  or  becomes  in 
fomc  meafurc  a  merchant,  and  the  focicty  itfelf  grows  to 
be  what  is  properly  a  commercial  fociety. 

But  when  the  divifion  of  labour  firji  began  to  take 
place,  this  power  of  exchanging  muft  frequently  have 
been  very  much  clogged  and  embarrafled  in  its  opera- 
tions.— One  man,  we  fhall  fuppofe,  has  more  of  a  cer- 
tain commodity  than  he  himfelf  has  occafion  for,  while 
another  has  left.— The  former  confemiently  would  be 

glad 
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ghd  to  difpofe  of,  and  the  latter  to  purchafe,  a  part  of 
this  fuperfluity. —  But  if  this  latter  mould  chance  to 
have  nothing  that  the  former  (lands  in  need  of,  no 
exchange  can  be  made  between  them. — The  butcher 
has  more  meat  in  his  ftiop  than  he  himfelf  can  confume, 
and  the  brewer  and  the  baker  would  each  of  them  be 
willing  to  purchafe  a  part  of  it. — But  they  have  nothing 
to  offer  in  exchange,  except  the  different  productions  of 
their  refpe£tive  trades,  and  the  butcher  is  already  pro- 
vided with  all  the  bread  and  beer  which  he  has  immedi- 
ate occafion  for. — No  exchange  can,  in  this  cafe,  be 
made  between  them. — He  cannot  be  their  merchant,  nor 
they  his  cuftomers ;  and  they  arc  all  of  them  thus  mutu- 
ally lefs  fcrviceable  to  one  another. — In  order  to  remove 
the  inconveniency  of  fuch  Jituations>  every  prudent  man  in 
every  period  of  fociety,  after  the  firft  eftablifhment  of 
the  divifion  of  labour,  mud  naturally  have  endeavoured 
to  manage  his  affairs  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have  at 
all  times  by  him,  bcfides  the  peculiar  produce  of  his 
own  induftry,  a  certain  quantity  of  fome  one  com- 
modity or  other,  fuch  as  he  imagined  few  people  would 
be  likely  to  refufe  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  their 
induftry. 

Many  different  commodities,  it  is  probable,  were  fuc- 
U  2  ceffively 
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ccflivcly  both  thought  of  and  employed  for  this  purpofe. 
— In  the  rude  ages  of  fociety,  cattle  are  faid  to  have  been 
the  common  inftrumcnt  of  commerce ;  and,  though 
they  mufl  have  been  a  mod  inconvenient  one,  yet  in 
old  times  we  find  things  were  frequently  valued  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  cattle  which  had  been  given  in  ex- 
change for  them. — The  armour  of  Diomede,  fays  Ho- 
mer, cofr.  only  nine  oxen ;  but  that  of  Glaucus  coft  an 
hundred  oxen. — Salt  is  faid  to  be  the  common  inftru- 
mcnt of  commerce  and  exchanges  in  Abyssinia;  a 
fpecies  of  'Jhclls  in  fome  party  of  the  coast  of  India; 
dried  cod  at  Newfoundland  ;  tobacco  in  Virginia; 
fugar  in  fome  of  our  West  India  colonies  ;  hides  or 
drejfed  leather  in  fome  other  countries  ;  and  there  is  at 
this  day  a  village  in  Scotland  where  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon, I  am  told,  for  a  workman  to  carry  nails  infteadof 
money  to  the  baker's  (hop  or  the  alc-houfc. 

In  all  countries ,  however,  menfeem  at  laji  to  haze  been 
determined  by  irrcjijlible  reafons  to  give  the  preferencey  for 
this  employment^  to  metals  above  every  other'  commodity.— 
Metals  can  not  only  be  kept  with  as  little  lofs  as  any 
other  commodity,  fcarcc  any  thing  being  lefs  pcrifhable 
than  they  are,  but  they  can  likewife,  without  any  lofs, 
be  divided  into  any  number  of  parts,  as  by  fufion  thofe 
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can  eafily  be  reunited  again ;  a  quality  which  n# 
*  other  equally  durable  commodities  poffefs,  and  which 
more  than  any  other  quality  renders  them  fit  to  be  th# 
f  raftruments  of  commerce  and  circulation. — The  man 
who  wanted  to  buy  fait,  for  example,  and  had  nothing 
hut  cattle  to  give  in  exchange  for  it,  mud  have  been 
obliged  to  buy  fait  to  the  value  of  a  whole  ox,  or  a  whole 
flieep,  at  a  time.— He  could  feldom  buy  lefs  than  this, 
becaufe  what  he  was  to  give  for  it  could  feldom  be  di- 
vided without  lofs ;  and  if  he  had  a  mind  to  buy  more, 
he  muft,  for  the  fame  reafons,  have  been  obliged  to  buy 
double  or  triple  the  quantity,  the  value,  to  wit,  of  two 
or  three  oxen,  or  of  two  or  three  flieep. — If,  on  the 
contrary,  inftead  of  fheep  or  oxen,  he  had  metals  to  give 
in  exchange  for  it,  he  could  eafily  proportion  the  quan- 
tity of  the  metal  to  the  prccifc  quantity  of  the  commo- 
dity which  he  had  immediate  occafion  for*. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  money  has  become 
in  all  civilized  nations  the  universal  instru- 
ment OF  commerce,  by  the  intervention  of 

WHICH  GOODS  OF  ALL  KINDS  ARE  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD, 
OR  EXCHANGED  FOR  ONE  ANOTHER. 


*  Adam  Smith. 
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SECT.      X. 

OF  THE  PRICE  OF  COMMODITIES. 

In  that  early  and  rude  ftate  of  fociety  which  precedes 
both  the  accumulation  of  (lock  and  the  appropriation  of 
land,  the  proportion  between  the  quantities  of  labour 
neceflary  for  acquiring  different  objefts  feems  to  be  the 
only  circuraftance  which  can  afford  any  rule  for  ex- 
changing them  for  one  another. — If  among  a  nation  of 
hunters,  for  example,  /"/  ufually  cofts  twice  the  labm  to 
kill  a  beaver  which  it  does  to  kill  a  deer,  one  beaver 
fhould  naturally  exchange  for,  or  be  worth  two  deer.— 
It  is  natural  that  what  is  ufually  the  produce  of  two 
days  or  two  hours  labour,  fhould  be  worth  double  of 
what  is  ufually  the  produce  of  one  day's  or  one  hour's 
labour. 

If  the  one  fpecies  of  labour  fhould  be  more  fevere  than 
the  other,  feme  allowance  will  naturally  be  made  for 
this  fupcrior  hardfhip ;    and  the  produce  of  one  hour's 

labour 
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labour  in  the  one  way  may  frequently  exchange  for  that 
of  two  hours  labour  in  the  other. 

Or  if  the  one  fpecies  of  labour  requires  an  uncommon 
degree  of  dexterity  and  ingenuity,  the  efteem  which  men 
have  for  fuch  talents,  will  naturally  give  a  value  to  their 
produce,  fuperior  to  what  would  be  due  to  the  time  em- 
ployed about  it.— Such  talents  can  feldom  be  acquired 
but  in  confequence  of  long  application,  and  the  fuperior 
value  of  their  produce  may  frequently  be  no  more  than 
a  reafonable  compenfation  for  the  time  and  labour  which 
mud  be  fpent  in  acquiring  them. 

In  the  price  of  corn,  one  part  pays  the  rent  of  the 
landlord,  another  pays  the  wages  or  maintenance  of  the 
labourers  and  labouring  cattle  employed  in  producing  it, 
and  the  third  pays  the  profit  of  the  farmer. — Thefe  three 
parts  feem  either  immediately  or  ultimately  to  make  up 
the  whole  price  of  corn. — A  fourth  part,  it  may  perhaps 
be  thought,  is  neceflary  for  replacing  the  flock  of  the 
farmer,  or  for  compenfeting  the  wear  and  tear  of  his 
labouring  cattle,  and  other  inftruments  of  hufbandry. 

In  the  price  of  flour  or  meal  we  mull  add  to  the 

price  of  the  corn,  the  profits  of  the  miller,  and  the 

wages  of  his  fervants ;  in  the  price  of  bread,  the  profits 

of  the  baker,  and  the  wages  of  his  fervants ;  and  in  die 
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price  of  both,  the  labour  of  tranfporting  the  corn  from 
the  houfc  of  the  farmer  to  that  of  the  miller,  and 
from  that  of  the  miller  to  that  of  the  baker,  together 
with  the  profits  of  thofe  who  advance  the  wages  of  that 
labour. 

The  price  of  flax  refolveS  itfelf  into  the  fame  three 
parts  as  that  of  corn. — In  the  price  of  linen  we  muft 
add  to  this  price  the  wages  of  the  flax-drefler,  of  the 
fpinner,  of  the  weaver,  of  the  bleacher,  &c.  together 
with  the  profits  of  their  refpedtive  employers. 

A  gentleman  who /arms  a  part  of  his  own  eftate,  after 
paying  the  cxpence  of  cultivation,  fliould  gain  both  the 
rent  of  the  landlord  and  the  profit  of  the  farmer.— -He 
is  apt  to  denominate,  however,  his  whole  gain,  pnk, 
and  thus  confounds  rent  with  profit,  at  leaft  in  common 
language. 

Common  farmers  feldom  employ  any  overfeer  to  direft 
the  general  operations  of  the  farm.  They  generally  too 
work  a  good  deal  with  their  own  hands,  as  ploughmen, 
harrowers,  &c. — What  remains  of  the  crop  after  paying 
the  rent,  therefore,  fhould  not  only  replace  to  them 
their  flock  employed  in  cultivation,  together  witti  its 
ordinary  profits,  but  pay  them  th«  wages  which  are  due 
to  them,  both  as  labourers  and  ovtrfecrs.— Whatever  re- 
mains, 
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mains,  however,  after  paying  the  rent  and  keeping  up 
die  (lock,  is  called  profit,  — but  wages  evidently  make  a 
part  of  it. — The  farmer,  by  faving  thefe  wages*  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  gain  them. — Wages,  therefore,  are  in  this  cafe 
confounded  with  profit. 

An  independent  manufatlurcr*  who  has  flock  enough 
both  to  purchafe  materials,  and  to  maintain  himfelf  till 
he  can  carry  his  work  to  market,  fhould  gain  both  the 
wages  of  a  journeyman  who  works  under  a  mafter,  and 
the  profit  which  that  mafter  makes  by  the  fale  of  the 
journeyman's  work. — His  whole  gains,  however,  are 
commonly  called  profit,  and  wages  are,  in  this  cafe  too, 
confounded  with  profit. 

A  gardener  who  cultivates  his  own  garden  with  his 
own  hands,  unites  in  his  own  perfon  the  three  different 
characters,  of  landlord*  farmer*  and  labourer. — His  pro- 
duce, therefore,  fhould  pay  him  the  rent  of  the  firft>  the 
profit  of  ihcfecond*  and  the  wages  of  the  third. — The 
whole,  however,  is  commonly  confidered  as  the  earnings 
of  his  labour.— Both  rent  and  profit  are,  in  this  cafe, 
confounded  with  wages. 

An  apothecary  charges  in  his  drugs  the  expence  of  his 
education,  his  houfe,  his  carriage  if  he  has  one,  his  con- 
stant attendance  to  the  wifhes  of  his  employers,  &c— 

X  But 
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But  the  whole  is  confounded  in  the  idea  of  the  value  of 

the  articles  employed. 

It  is  (hamcful  to  fee  the  confufion  at  prefent  exiiling 
with  refpe&  to  medicine. — Quacks  are  riding  in  their 
coaches,  while  many  of  the  regular  /acuity  abfolutely 
ftarve. — Phyficians  inftead  of  directing  the  apothecary 
write  now  for  the  druggijlx  and  druggifis  in  return  have 
ufurped  the  privilege  of  medical  advice. — Afan-midvuhei 
and  dentins  call  themfelves  furgeons. — Apothecaries^  nay 
furgeonS)  prefcribe  like  phyjicians^  and  accept  the  fee  as 
fuch,  and  we  find,  even  in  capital  towns,  the  union  of 

OCCULIST  —  SURGEON  —  DENTIST — MAN-MIDWIFE— 

apothecary — and  druggist,  in  the  fame  perfon, 
which  deftroys  altogether  the  advantage  which  refults  to 
fociety  from  the  proper  dijlribution  of  labour. 

Why  does  not  government  interfere  in  regulating 
the  practice  of  medicine  ? — The  cbemift,  by  not  includ- 
ing medical  advice,  fhould  demand  lefs  than  the  apGtbt* 
caryy  who  includes  his  attendance  and  {kill  in  the  drug. 
It  would  be  certainly  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public,  were  the  employments  of  druggift  and  apothecary 
fcparate,  were  the  latter  inspectors  of  the  (hops  of  the 
former,  and  only,  in  fa£l,  medical  advisers. — Drugs 
would  not  then  be  improperly  heaped  on  the  patient, 

and 
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and  the  apothecary  and  phyjician  might  (till  be  diftiri- 
guiflied,  by  their  education  and  fee.— The  fears  of  col- 
lnfion  between  the  doclor  and  apothecary,  too  often  un- 
juftly  entertained,  would  ceafe,  and  the  praclice  of  medi- 
cine would  be  put  on  a  more  liberal  and  gentlcman-lihe 
footing*. 

•  Adam  Smith* 
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SECT.     XI. 

OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  TRADE. 

This  divifion  of  labour,  from  which  fo  many  advan* 
tagcs  arc  derived,  is  not  originally  the  efTeft  of  any  hu- 
man wifdom,  which  forefees  and  intends  that  general 
opulence  to  which  it  gives  occafion. — It  is  the  neceflary, 
though  very  flow  and  gradual,  confequence  of  a  certain 
propcnfity  in  human  nature  which  has  in  view  no  fuch 
extenfive  utility  ;  it  arifes  from  fclf  love. 

In  civilized  fociety  man  ftands  at  all  times  in  need  of 
the  co-operation  and  afliilancc  of  great  multitudes,  while 
his  whole  life  is  fcarce  fufficient  to  gain  the  friend/hip  of 
a  few  perfons. — In  almoft:  every  other  race  of  animals, 
each  individual,  when  it  is  grown  up  to  maturity,  is  en- 
tirely independent,  and  in  its  natural  ftatc  has  occafion 
for  the  afliftance  of  no  other  living  creature. — But  man 
has  almoft  confiant  occafion  for  the  help  of  his  brethren^  and' 
it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  expeft  it  from  their  benevolence 

onh. 
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•nly. — He  will  be  more  likely  to  prevail  if  he  can  intereft 
their  self-love  in  his  favour,  and  fhew  them  that  it  is 
for  their  own  advantage  to  do  for  him  what  he  requires  of 
them. — Whoever  offers  to  another  a  bargain  of  any- 
kind,  propofes  to  do  this  :  "  Give  me  that  winch  I  want, 
and  you  Jhall  have  this  which  you  want"  is  the  meaning 
of  every  fuch  offer ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  we 
obtain  from  one  another  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe 
good  offices  Vfhich  we  ftand  in  need  of. — It  is  not  from 
the  benevolence  of  the  butcher,  the  brewer,  or  the  baker, 
that  we  expeel  our  dinner,  but  from  their  regard  to  their 
own  intereft. — We  addrefs  ourfelves,  not  to  their  hu- 
manity, but  to  their  felf-lovc  \  and  never  talk  to  them  of 
eur  own  neceffities,  but  of  their  advantages. — Nobody  but 
a  beggar  choofes  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  benevolence 
of  his  fellow-citizens. — Even  a  beggar  docs  not  depend 
upon  it  entirely. — The  charity  of  well-difpofed  people, 
indeed,  fupplies  him  with  the  whole  fund  of  his  fub- 
fiftence. — But  though  this  principle  ultimately  provides 
him  with  them  as  he  has  occahon  for  them,  the 
greater  part  of  his  occalional  wants  arc  fnpplied  in  the 
/ante  manner  as  thofe  of  other  people,  by  treaiy,  by  barter, 
and  by  purchafc. — With  the  money  which  one  man 
gives  him  he  purchafes  food.  —The  old  clothes  which 
3  another 
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another  beftows  upon  him  he  exchanges  for  other  old 
clothes  which  fuit  him  better,  or  for  lodging,  or  for 
food,  or  for  money,  with  which  he  can  buy  either  food* 
clothes,  or  lodging,  as  he  has  occafion  **, 


*  Adam  Smith. 
In  the  fame  manner  our  government  (as  was  (hewn  in  the  chapter  on  tb* 
Reform  of  Parliament)  depends  not  on  the  patriotifm  of  the  legiflature :  but  op 
a  more  certain  foundation— % bi.p-INTERIS t— or  the  balance  of  powers.  Tha 
is  not  faid  to  decry  virtue  :  for  honejty  is  the  befi  policy,  and  when  rse  drouit 
from  the  path  of  retlitude  we  aft  againjl  our  proper  inter efi,  'There  is  undoubt- 
edly a  certain  kind  of  honour  in  trade,  or  fear  of  univerfal  cenfure,  and  of  tie 
refentment  of  the  injured  :  but  for  all  this,  it  is  argued,  that  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  trade  is  not  generality  and  humanity,  or  Chriftian  philanthropy,  bu 
self-interest  j  nor  can  it  be  imputed  as  a  crime,  that  a  man  loves  bio* 
Cclf  better  than  a  neighbour,  or  perhaps  a  ftrangcr,  who  has  obliged  him  in  no. 
thing.  To  make  every  thing  run  even,  the  fpring  of  activity  ftio'.ild  be  f_,h 
as  has  an  influence  on  all  defcriptions  of  men. 
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SECT.     XII. 

ON    LUXURY. 


Luxury  is  a  word  of  an  uncertain  fignification,  and 
may  be  taken  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  a  badfenfe. — In  ge- 
neral ,  it  means  great  refinement  in  the  gratification  of 
the  fenfes ;  and  any  degree  of  it  may  be  innocent  or  blame- 
able,  according  to  the  age,  or  country,  or  condition  of 
the  perfon. — The  bounds  between  virtue  and  vice  can- 
not here  be  exactly  fixed. — To  imagine,  that  the  grati- 
fying of  any  fenfc,  or  the  indulging  of  «my  delicacy  in 
meat,  drink,  or  apparel,  is  of  itfelf  a  vice,  can  never 
enter  into  a  head  that  is  not  difordered  by  the  frenzies  of 
enthufiafm. — I  have,  indeed,  heard  of  a  monk  abroad, 
who,  becaufc  the  windows  of  his  cell  opened  upon  a 
noble  profpecl:,  made  a  covenant  with  his  eyes  never  to 
turn  that  way,  or  receive  fo  fenfual  a  gratification. — And 
fuch  is  the  crime  of  drinking  Champagne  or  Burgundy, 
preferable  to  fmall  beer  or  porter.  —  Thefe  indulgences  arc 
0nly  vices ,  when  they  are  purfued  at  the  expence  offoine  vir- 
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tue%  as  /i&crality  or  charity ;  in  lite  manner  as  they  are  fol- 
lies, when  for  them  a  man  ruins  his  fortune  y  and  reduces 
himfelfto  want  and  beggary  — Where  they  entrench  upon  n% 
virtue,  but  leave  ample  fubjeel  whence  to  provide  far 
friends,  family,  and  evoy  proper  objefl  of ' genero/tty  or  com- 
panion, they  arc  entirely  innocent,  and  have  in  every  are 
been  acknowledged  fiuh  by  almofi  all  morali/ls. 

Human  happinefs,  according  to  the  moft  received  no- 
tions, fcems  to  confift  in  three  ingredients ; 

Action, 

Pleasure,  and 

Indolence. 
And  though  thefe  ingredients  ought  to  be  mixed  in 
different  proportions,  according  to  the  particular  difpo- 
fition  of  the  perfon  ;  yet  no  one  ingredient  can  be  en- 
tirely wanting,  without  deftroying,  in  fome  meafurc, 
the  rcliih  of  the  whole  compofition. — Indolence,  or  re- 
pofe,  indeed,  fcems  not  of  itfe If  to  contribute  much  to 
our  enjoyment ;  but,  like  fleep,  is  requifitc  as  an  in- 
dulgence to  the  wcaknefs  of  human  nature,  which  can- 
not fupport  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  bufinefs  or  plea- 
fure.— That  quick  march  of  the  fpirits,  which  takes  a 
man  from  himfelf,  and  chiefly  gives  fatisfaAion,  does  in 
the  end  exhauft  the  mind,  and  requires  fomc  intervals  of 
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jpofe,  which,  though  agreeable  for  a  moment,  yet,  if 
ffolonged,  beget  a  languor  and  lethargy,  that  deftroys 
all  enjoyment. — Education,  cuftom,  and  example,  have 
a  mighty  influence  in  turning  the  mind  to  any  of  thefe 
purfuits ;  and  it  mull  be  owned,  that,  where  they  pro- 
mote a  reliih  for  aclion  and  p/eafurc,  they  are  fo  far  fa- 
vourable to  human  happinefs. — In  times  when  indufiry 
and  the  arts  fiourifht  men  arc  kept  in  perpetual  cccupation, 
and  enjoy,  as  their  reward,  the  occupation  itself, 
as  well  as  those  pleasures  which  arc  the  fruit  of  their 
labour. — The  mind  acquires  new  vigour-,  enlarges  its 
powers  and  faculties  ;  and  by  an  afliduity  in  honed  in- 
duftry,  both  fatisfies  its  natural  appetites,  and  prevents 
the  growth  of  unnatural  ones,  which  commonly  fpring 
up,  when  nourilhcd  by  cafe  and  idleness. — Banifh  thofe 
arts  from  fociety ,  you  deprive  men  both  of  a£tion  and  of 
pleafure ;  and  leaving  nothing  but  indolence  in  their 
place,  you  even  deflroy  the  relifli  of  indolence,  which 
never  is  agreeable,  but  when  it  fuccceds  to  labour,  and 
recruits  the  fpirits,  exhauflcd  by  too  much  application 
and  fatigue. 

Another  advantage  of  induflry  and  of  refinements  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  is,  that  they  commonly  produce  fome 
refinements  in  the  liberal;  nor  can  one  be  carried  to  pcr- 

Vol,  II,  Y  fc&ion, 


fecTion,  without  being  accompanied,  in  forae  degree, 
with  the  other. — The  fame  age,  which  abounds  with 
fkilful  weavers  and  (hip-carpenters,  ufually  produces 
great  philofophers  and  politicians,  renowned  generals 
and  poets. — The  fpi  it  of  the  age  affefis  all  the  arts; 
and  the  minds  of  men,  being  once  roufed  from  their  le- 
thargy, and  put  into  a  fermentation,  turn  thcmfelves  on 
all  fides,  and  carry  improvements  into  every  art  and  fci- 
encc. — Profound  ignorance  is  totally  baniflied,  and  men 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  rational  creatures,  to  think  as  well 
as  to  a£t,  to  cultivate  the  pleafures  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  body. 

The  more  thefe  refined  arts  advance,  the  more  fcrial'le 
men  become ;  nor  is  it  poffible,  that,  when  enriched 
with  feience,  and  poffefled  of  a  fund  of  converfatior., 
they  fhould  be  contented  to  remain  in  folitude,  or  livs 
with  their  fellow-citizens  in  that  diftant  manner,  which 
is  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations — They 
flock  into  cities  ;  love  to  receive  and  communicate 
knowledge;  to  fliew  their  wit  or  their  breeding;  their 
tafle  in  conversion  or  living,  in  clothes  or  furniture. — 
Curiofity  allures  the  wife  ;  vanity  the  foolifli ;  and  plca- 
fure  both. — Particular  clubs  and  focieties  are  every  where 
formed ;  both  fcxes  meet  in  an  eafy  and  fociable  man- 
ner; 
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net;  and  the  tempers  of  men,  as  well  as  their  behavi- 
our, refine  apace. — So  that,  befule  the  improvements 
which  thev  receive  from  knowledge  and  the  liberal  arts, 
it  is  impoflible  but  they  muft  feel  an  increafc  of  huma- 
nity, from  the  very  habit  of  converfing  together,  and 
contributing  to  each  other's  pleafure  and  entertainment. 

Thus  INDUSTRY,    KNOWLEDGE,    and  HUMANITY,    are 

linked  together  by  an  indijj'dubk  chain,  and  are  found, 
from  experience  as  well  as  reafon,  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
more poli/bcd,  and,  what  are  commonly  denominated,  the 
more  luxurious  ages. 

Nor  are  these  advantages  attended  with  difad- 
vantages,  that  bear  any  proportion  to  them. — The  more 
men  refine  upon  pleafure,  the  lefs  will  they  indulge  in 
excefles  of  any  kind ;  becaufe  nothing  is  more  deft  mo- 
tive to  true  pleafure  than  fuch  excefles. — One  may 
fafely  affirm,  that  the  Tartars  are  oftener  guilty  of 
beajlly  gluttony,  when  they  feaft  on  their  dead  horfes, 
than  European  courtiers  with  all  their  refinements  of 
cookery. — And  if  libertine  love,  or  even  infidelity  to  the 
marriage-bed,  be  more  frequent  in  polite  ages;  drunken- 
nefii  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  lefs  common. 

But  industry,  knowledgf,  and  humanity,  are 

Jiot  advantageous  in  frivate  life  alone;  they  diffufe  their 
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beneficial  influence  on  the  public,  and  render  the  govern- 
ment as  great  and  flourifhing  as  they  make  individual* 
happy  ahd  profperous. — The  increafe  and  confumpiioa 
of  all  the  commodities,  which  fcrve  to  the  ornament  and 
plcafurc  of  life,  arc  advantageous  to  fociety ;  became,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  multiply  thofe  innocent  gratifi- 
cations to  individuals,  they  arc  a  kind  of  (lorehoufc  of 
labour,  which,  in  the  exigencies  of  ftate,  may  be  turn- 
ed to  the  public  fervice. — In  a  nation,  where  there  is  no 
demand  for  fuch  fuperfluities,  men  fink  into  indolence, 
lofe  all  enjoyment  of  life,  and  arc  ufelcfs  to  the  public, 
which  cannot  maintain  or  fupport  its  fleets  and  armies, 
from  the  induftry  of  fuch  flothful  members. 

The  bounds  of  all  the  European  kingdoms  arc,  at  pre- 
fent,  nearly  the  fame  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago: 
/'///  what  a  difference  is  there  in  the  power  and  grandeur  of 
thofe  kingdoms  ?  Which  can  be  afcribed  to  nothing  but 
the  increafeof  art  and  induftry. — WhenCii arlesVIII. 
of  France  invaded  Italy,  he  carried  with  him  about 
20,000  men  :  yet  this  armament  fo  exhaufted  the  na- 
tion, as  we  learn  from  Guicciardin,  that  for  fome  yean 
it  was  not  able  to  make  any  great  effort. — Louis  XIV. 
in  time  of  war,   kept  in  pay  above  400,000  men  f ; 

f  The  inscription  on  the  Placc-dc-Veodomc  Cays  440,000, 

though 
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though  from  Mazarine's  death  to  his  own,  he  was 
engaged  in  a  courfe  of  wars  that  lafted  near  thirty 
years. 

This  induftry  is  much  promoted  by  the  knowledge  in- 
feparable  from  ages  of  art  and  refinement ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  knowledge  enables  the  public  to  make 
the  beft  advantage  of  the  induftry  of  its  fubjefb. — Laws, 
order,  police,  difciplinc ;  thefe  can  never  be  carried  to 
any  degree  of  perfection,  before  human  reafon  has  re- 
fined itfelf  by  cxercife,  and  by  an  application  to  the  more 
vuJgar  arts,  at  leaft,  of  commerce  and  manufaclurc.— 
Can  we  expect,  that  a  government  will  be  well  model- 
led by  a  people,  who  know  not  how  to  make  a  fpin- 
ning-wheel,  or  to  employ  a  loom  to  advantage  ?  Not 
to  mention,  that  all  ignorant  ages  are  infefted  with 
fuperftition,  which  throws  the  government  off  its  bias, 
and  difturbs  men  in  the  purfuit  of  their  intereft  and  hap- 
pinefs. 

Knowledge  in  the  arts  of  government  naturally  begets 
mildnefs  and  moderation,  by  inftru&ing  men  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  humane  maxims  above  rigour  and  feverity, 
which  drive  fubjefls  into  rebellion,  and  make  the  return 
to  fubmiffion  impracticable,  by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of 
pardon. — When  the  tempers  of  men  are  foftened  as  well 

as 
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as  their  knowledge  improved,  this  humanity  appears  ftill 
more  confpicuous,  and  is  the  chief  charadteriftic  which 
diftinguifhes  a  civilized  age  from  times  of  barbarity  and 
ignorance. — Factions  are  then  lefs  inveterate,  revolutions 
lefs  tragical,  authority  lefs  fever e,  and  f editions  lefs  frequent. 
—Even  foreign  zuars  abate  of  their  cruelty  ;  and  after  the 
field  of  battle,  where  honour  and  inter  efl  fie  el  men  agamfi 
companion  as  well  as  fear,  the  combatants  divejl  themjclvts 
of  the  brute,  and  refume  the  man. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  men,  by  lofing  their  ferocity, 
will  Jofe  their  martial  fpirit,  or  become  lefs  undaunted 
and  vigorous  in  defence  of  their  country  or  their  liberty. 
—The  arts  have  no  fuch  effeft  in  enervating  cither  the 
mind  or  body. — On  the  contrary,  induftry,  their  infe- 
parable  attendant,  adds  new  force  to  both. — And  if  an- 
ger, which  is  faid  to  be  the  whetflonc  of  courage,  lofo 
fomewhat  of  its  afperity,  by  politenefs  and  refinement ; 
a  fenfe  of  honour,  which  is  a  ftronger,  more  conftant, 
and  more  governable  principle,  acquires  frefh  vigour  by 
that  elevation  of  genius  which  arifes  from  knowledge 
and  a  good  education. — Add  to  this,  that  courage  can 
neither  have  any  duration,  nor  be  of  any  ufc,  when  not 
accompanied  with  difciplinc  and  martial  (kill,  which  are 
feldom  found  among  a  barbarous  people.— -The  ancients 
6  remarked, 
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remarked,  that  Datames  was  the  only  barbarian  that 
ever  knew  the  art  of  war. — And  Pyrrhus,  feeing  the 
Romans  marflial  their  army  with  fome  art  and  (kill, 
(aid  with  furprife,  "  Thofe  barbarians  have  nothing  barba- 
rous in  their  difciplinef" 

What  has  chiefly  induced  fevere  moralifts  to  declaim 
again  It  refinement  in  the  arts,  is  the  example  of  ancient 
Rome,  which,  joining  to  its  poverty  and  rufticity,  virtue 
and  public  fpirit,  rofe  to  fuch  a  furprifmg  height  of 
grandeur  and  liberty  ;  but  having  learned  from  its  con- 
quered provinces  the  Afiatic  luxury^  fell  into  every  kind 
of  corruption  ;  whence  arofe  /edition  and  civil  wars,  at- 
tended at  laft  with  the  total  iofs  of  liberty. — All  the  Latin 
daffies,  whom  we  perufe  in  our  infancy,  are  full  of  thefe 
fenthnents,  and  univerfally  afcribc  the  ruin  of  their  ftate 
to  the  arts  and  riches  imported  from  the  caft:  infomuch 
that  Sallust  reprefents  a  tafte  for  painting  as  a  vice,  no 
left  than  lewdnefs  and  drinking. — And  fo  popular  were 
thefe  fentiments,  during  the  later  ages  of  the  republic, 
that  this  author  abounds  in  praifes  of  the  old  rigid  Roman 
virtue,  though  hirafelf  the  mod  egregious  inftance  of 
modern  luxury  and  corruption  :  fpeaks  contemptuoufly 
of  the  Grecian  eloquence,  though  the  moft  elegant 
writer  in  the  world ;  nay,  employs  prepofterous  digref- 
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fions  and  declamations  to  this  purpofc,  though  a  model 
of  taftc  and  corrcftnefs. 

But  it  would  be  eafy  to  prove,  that  thefe  writers  mf- 
took  the  caufe  of  the  diforders  in  the  Roman  (late,  and 
afcribed  to  luxury  and  the  arts,  what  really  proceeded 
from  an  ill-modelled  government,  and  the  unlimited  extent 
cfconquefls. — Refinement  on  the  pleafures  and  convent- 
cncies  of  life  has  no  natural  tendency  to  beget  venality 
and  corruption. — The  value,  which  all  men  put  upon 
any  particular  plcafure,  depends  on  comparifon  and  ex- 
perience ;  nor  is  a  porter  lefs  greedy  of  money,  which 
he  fpends  on  bacon  and  brandy,  than  a  courtier  who 
purchafes  champagne  and  ortolans. — Riches  are  valuable 
at  all  times,  and  to  all  men  ;  becaufc  they  always  purcbafc 
pleafures,  fuch  as  men  are  accujlomed  to,  and  dejire:  nsr 
can  any  thing  rvjlrain  or  regulate  the  love  of  money,  but  a 
fenfe  of  honour  and  honefly ;  ivhich,  if  it  be  not  nearly  ejpul 
at  all  times,  will  naturally  abound  mofl  in  ages  ofknowledgt 
and  refinement. 

The  liberties  of  England,  fo  far  from  decaying  fince 
the  improvements  in  the  arts,  have  never  flourished  fo 
much  as  during  that  period. — And  though  corruption  may 
feem  to  increafe  of  late  years ;  this  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to 
our  cflablijhed  liberty,  when  our  princes  have  found  the  im- 
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f%ffibility  of  governing  without  parliaments,  or  of  terrifying 
parliaments  by  the  phantom  of  prerogative, — Not  to  men- 
tion, that  this  corruption  or  venality  prevails  much 
more  among  the  eleclors  than  the  ele&ed ;  and  there- 
fore cannot  juftly  be  afcribed  to  any  refinements  in 
luxury. 

If  we  confider  the  matter  in  a  proper  light,  we  fhall 
find,  that  a  progrefs  in  the  arts  is  rather  favourable  to 
liberty,  and  has  a  natural  tendency  to  prcferve,  if  not  pro- 
duce, a  free  government. — In  rude  unpoliflied  na- 
tions, where  the  arts  are  negle&ed,  all  labour  is  bellow- 
ed on  the  cultivation  of  the  ground ;  and  the  whole  fo- 
ciety  is  divided  into  two  claffes,  proprietors  of  land,  and 
their' vaffals  or  tenants. — The  latter  are  neceflarily  de- 
pendent, and  fitted  for  flavery  and  fubje&ion ;  efpecially 
where  they  poffefs  no  riches,  and  are  not  valued  for 
their  knowledge  in  agriculture ;  as  mud  always  be  the 
cafe  where  the  arts  are  neglcdkd. — The  former  natu- 
ndly  erefik  themfelves  into  petty  tyrants ;  and  muft  ei- 
ther fubmit  to  an  abfolute  matter,  for  the  fake  of  peace 
and  order ;  or,  if  they  will  preferve  their  independency, 
like  the  ancient  barons,  they  mutt  fall  into  feuds  and 
contefls  among  themfelves,  and  throw  the  whole  fociety 
into  fuch  confufion,  as  is  perhaps  worfe  than  the  molt 
Vol.  II.  Z  defpotic 
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defpotic  government.— But  where  luxury  nmtri/hes  com* 
merce  and  indujbryy  the  pea/ants*  by  a  proper  adtwatmtf 
the  landy  become  rich  and  independent ;  while  the  trade/mm 
and  merchants  acquire  a  Jhare  of  the  property \  and  draw 
v  authority  and  conjideration  to  that  middling  rank  of  men, 
who  are  the  bejl  andfirmeji  bajis  of  public  liberty.— Thefc 
fubmit  not  to  flavery,  like  the  peafants,  from  poverty 
and  meannefs  of  fpirit ;  and,  having  no  hopes  of  tyran- 
nizing over  others,  like  the  barons,  they  are  not  tempt* 
ed,  for  the  fake  of  that  gratification,  to  fubmit  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  their  fovereign. — They  covfct  equal  laws%  which 
may  fecure  their  property,  and  preferve  them  from  mo* 
narchicaly  as  well  as  ari/iocratical  tyranny*. 

Upon. the  whole  it  appears  then,  the  la- 
bours OF  AN  INDUSTRIOUS  AND  INGENIOUS  PEOPLE 
IN  CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES  ARE  VARIOUSLY,  BUT  IN- 
CESSANTLY EMPLOYED,  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE 
RICH.  —  IN  THEIR  DRESS,  THEIR  TABLE,  THEIR 
HOUSES,  AND  THEIR  FURNITURE,  THE  FAVOURITES 
OF  FORTUNE  UNITE  EVERY  REFINEMENT  OF  CONVE- 
NIENS Y,  OF  ELEGANCE,  AND  OF  SPLENDOUR;  WHAT- 
EVER CAN  SOOTH  THEIR  PRIDE,  OR  GRATIFY  THEIR 
SENSUALITY.— SUCH  REFINEMENTS  UNDER  THE  ODI- 

*  Hume. 

OUS 
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OUf  NAME  OF  LUXURY,  HAVE  BEEN  SEVERELY 
ARJLAIGNED  BY  THE  MORALISTS  OF  EVERY  AGE; 
BUT  IN  THE  PRESENT  IMPERFECT  CONDITION  OF  SO- 
CIETY, LUXURY,  THOUGH  IT  MAY  PROCEED  FROM 
T1CE  OR  FOLLY  AND  OCCASION  THEM,  SEEMS  TO  BE 
THE  ONLY  LIKELY  MEANS  TO  PROMOTE  TH?  IN- 
DUSTRY OF  OTHERS,  AND  CORRECT  THE  UNEQUAL* 
PttTJLlBUTION  OF  PROPERTY. — THE  DILIGENT  ME- 
CHANIC, AND  THE  SKILFUL  ARTIST,  WHO  HAVE 
OBTAINED  NO  SHARE  IN  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE 
EARTH,  RECEIVE  A  VOLUNTARY  TAX  FROM  THE 
POSSESSORS  OF  GREAT  ESTATES ;  AND  THE  LATTER 
ARE  PROMPTED,  BY  A  SENSE  OF  INTEREST,  TO  IM» 
PROVE  THOSE  LANDS,  -WITH  WHOSE  PRODUCE  THEY 
MAY  BE  ENABLED  TO  PURCHASE  ADDITIONAL  PLEA* 
SURES. 

SECT. 

*  It  nruft,  indeed,  be  confeflcd,  that  nature  is  to  liberal  to  mankind,  that 
<ajm  alt  her  prefents  equally  divided  among  thejpeciet,  mud  improved  by  ml  mtd 
imim/ky,  every  individual  vxuld  enjoy  all  the  neeeffarirs,  and  even  mo/I  of  the 
tmnf»tioflife\  nor  tvotttd  ever  be  liable  to  any  ills,  bmtfiick  as  might  accidentally 
mrifefrom  the  foldy  frame  and  eonft'ttutim  of  hit  body*— It  nnift  be  confeftd, 
•WTKJttei  we  depart  from  the  equality,  we  rob  the  poor  of  more  Jatisfa&km 
titan  we  add  to  the  rich,  and  that  the  Jlight  gratification  of  a  frrvohm  vanity , 
m  one  individual,  frequently  coftt  more  than  bread  to  many  familiii, 
*ad  EYKtr  pxoviiicis. 

.But  hiftoriani,  alas !  and  even  common  feme,  may  inform  ui,  howevtr 
Z  2  fpecious 
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SECT.    XIII. 

ON  illBERTY  AS  CONNECTED  WITH  TRADE. 

The  arts  and  manufaclUres,  trade  and  commerce,  are 
infcparably  connected  with  freedom  ;  they  arife  from 
IT ;  arid  they  tend  to  produce  it. — Let  any  country  re- 
gain its  LIBERTY,  and  thefe  return ;  let  a  country  hfe  its 
liberty,  and  thefe  gradually  die  away;  let  themfiomJb% 
and  the  country  cannot  eafily  be  fubdued  by  a  foreign 
power,  nor  en/laved  by  its  own  fovereign. — Artlfts,  mem* 
faclurers,  and  merchants,  arc  the  life  and  foul  of  liber- 

Jpecious  thefc  IrvtMng  Ueas,  they  arc  really,  «t  bottom,  umpraQia&U  \  and 
were  they  not  fo,  would  be  extremely  pernicims  to  human  fociety. 

Render  pofleffions  ever  fo  equal,  men's  different  degrees  of  art,  eve,  aid 
induftry*  will  immediately  break  thai  equality.— Or  if  you  dbrci  tkeftvalm* 
you  reduce  fociety  to  the  extremeft  indigence ;  and  inftead  of  preventing  wurf 
and  hfggary  in  a/rw,  render  it  tmanxudabU  to  the  «xAW!r^amwMv(y^--Thentod 
rigorous  inquiution,  too,  is  requifite  to  watch  every  inequality  on  its  firft  ap- 
pearance) and  the  mod  fevere  jurifdi&ion,  to  puntfh  and  redrefs  it. — But  be* 
fides,  thatyo  much  authority  mud  (bon  degenerate  into  tyramyr,  and  be  exerted 
with  great  partialities ;  and  who  can  poulbly  be  poflefled  of  it  in  thejSmqgrjttfr 
here  fuppofed  ?  Hume.— (This  by  the  bye,  that  the  meaning  of  the  hj 
paragraph  may  not  be  mifundcrftood.) 

TV, 
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T y  ;  the  metropolis  is  the  chief  vital  part,  where  the 
firft  and  the  laft  pulfe  of  liberty  will  be  felt. 

Under  a  defpotic  government,  property  is  precarious, 
wealth  is  dangerous';  it  is  not  the  intercft  of  the  defpot 
to  encourage  trade,  nor  is  it  the  intereft  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  truft  a  defpot. 

The  moll  fertile  country,  if  the  government  is  not 
free,  will  not  allure  them ;  fecurity  of  property,  and 
certainty  of  enjoyment,  being  their  firft  refearch,  thefe 
bees  often  lodge  their  honey  in  the  barren  rock. — The 
Tjridns  by  commerce  acquired  iuch  wealth  and  ftrength, 
as  enabled  them  for  thirteen  years  to  refill  the  whole 
power  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  rather  than  fubmit  at 
laft,  they  quitted  a  fertile  country,  and  retired  to  a  little 
illand,  where  they  built  their  city  on  a  rock,  and  there 
maintained  their  freedom. — MarfcilUs  is  iuirounded  by 
a  barren  country. — The  cities  of  Holland  are  enclofed  by 
marihes,  and  Venice  by  the  fea. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  Eu- 
rope began  to  awake  as  out  of  a  deep  flcep ;  the  eyes  of 
its  inhabitants  were  opened  to  fee  the  utility  of  com- 
merce, with  the  value  of  liberty,  and  their  mutual 
tmtneftion. — They  had  borne  the  yoke  of  feodal  tyran- 
ny for  many  ages.— That  fyftem  of  government  was 
•  very 


very  fimple,  but  to  the  Iaft  degtee  opprcflive.— Tbc 
ibvereign  fbmetimes  exerted  defpotic  fway  over  the  6odal 
lords ;  at  other  times,  indeed,  his  power  Was  chcnm- 
fcribed,  and  his  authority  defpifcd ;  but  die  feodal  lank 
themfelves  exercifed  at  all  times  the  ffloft  abfalute  do- 
minion over  their  (laves  and  vaflals.<— Cities  being  fab- 
jed  to  the  jurifdi&ion  and  oppreffion  of  the  lords,  and 
deferted  by  merchants  and  manufa&urers,  were  ioha* 
bited  only  by  flaves,  and  the  lowed  of  the  people.— 
The  a&ive  and  induftrious  artifb  were  driven  away  by 
the  impolitic  exa&ions,  and  abfurd  regulations  of  die 
avaricious  barons. — In  the  eleventh  century,  (bme  ctticl 
in  Italy  caft  off  the  yoke,  others  purchafed  their  free- 
dom, and  eftablilhed  an  equal  governments- -The  citiet 
of  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  England*  foon  followed 
the  example. 

In  the  train  of  returning  liberty,  came  the  arUf 
tnamtfafturcs,  commerce,  induftry,  and  wealth.*— -Happy 
had  it  been  for  mankind,  if  luxury  could  have  been  left 
behind.— Even  luxury,  under  the  reftraint  of  ieafon  and 
religion,  is  beneficial  to  fociety,  promotes  induftry,  aal 
leads  to  the  perfe&ion  of  the  arts. 

At  the  introduction  of  commerce,  the  cities  of  lufy 
took  the  lead,  and  foon  eftabliibed  their  freedom  and  in* 

dependence ; 
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dependence ;  among  thcfe  was  Florence,  by  whofc  go- 
vernment, under  the  form  of  a  democracy,  encouraging 
and  protc&ing  manufactures,  this  city  grew  in  power, 
and  its  citizens  in  wealth. 

Venice  is  more  ancient  and  honourable  than  Florence. 
Vmce  is  governed  by  a  peculiar  kiud  of  ariftocracy, 
whofe  intereft  is  to  encourage  commerce,  becaufe  her 
nobility  engage  in  it. — Jealous  of  her  liberty,  Jhe  employs 
fitly  foreign  mercenaries  in  her  army,  while  her  navy,  which 
is  her  chief  fir ength,  is  manned  and  commanded  by  her  own 
Jiitjeels.—By  her  traffic  Ihe  acquired  fuch  wealth  and 
power,  as  enabled  her,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  to  refift  the  united  efforts  of  the  Pope,   the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  the  kings  of  France  and  Arragon9 
with  almoft  all  the  primes  of  Italy. — It  matters  not  what 
free  form  of  government  is  adopted  by  any  country,  de- 
mocracy, or  mixed  monarchy,  provided  the  artifts,  ma- 
nufacturers, and  merchants,  can  find  a  fpot  where  they 
may  enjoy  peace  and  quietnefs,  protection  and  fecurity 
for  their  perfons  and  poffeffions. — We  have  had  ex* 
amples  of  the  two  firft ;    let  us  conGder  an  inftance  of 
the  latter. — The  Seventeen  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
were  firft  united  under  Philip  of  Burgundy,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century. — They  had  long  cn- 
i  joyed 
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joyed  the  fweets  of  a  free  government,  (imilar  to  that 
eitabliflied  in  all  the  northern  nations. — The  foveretgnty 
was  hereditary,,  but  the  laws  were  pafied,  and  taxes 
voted,  by  the  three  eftates  of  the  nobility,  the  clergy, 
and  the  commons. — Their  cities  had  peculiar  immuni- 
ties and  internal  jurifdi&ion. — This  fecurity  and  hap- 
pinefs  was  not  difturbed  by  Philip, — This  prince  being 
wife,  confidered,  that  the  wealth  which  flowed  into  his 
dominions  through  the  cities  of  Bourgcs,  Ghent,  and 
Antwerp,  would  ceafe  to  flow,  fhould  thefe  cities  We 
their  liberty  ;  being  good,  he  loved  his  subjects, 
and  rejoiced  to  see  them  happy. — When  there- 
fore by  their  blood  and  treafure  he  had  eftabli(hed  his 
throne,  and  fecured  himfelf  againft  the  power  of  France, 

HE  WAS  CONTENTED  TO  REIGN  OVER  A  FREE  PEO- 
PLE ;  KNOWING  THAT  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  THE  SUB- 
JECT IS  THE  SUREST  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  SOVE» 
reign's  GREATNESS. 

The  emperor  Charles  the  Vth,  being  a  native  of  the 
Low  Countries,  had  a  peculiar  love  for  this  part  of  his 
dominions ;  which,  during  his  reign,  continued  to  in- 
creafe  in  wealth. — Philip  the  lid,  his  fucceflbr  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Spain,  being  a  prince  of  different  dif- 
poutions,  and  refiding  in  Spain,  his  native  country,  ap- 
pointed 
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pointed  the  Duchefs  of Parma  regent  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, with  orders  to  fet  up  the  inquisition*. — The 

common 

•  •  Tbtprijmm  of  the  inquifition  are  Utile  dark  cells,  without  any  furnituro 
'  hot  a  hard  quilt :  the  prifaur  is  not  permitted  to  fee  any  one  except  his  keep* 
er,  in  this  cell,  who  brings  his  diet  with  a  lamp  that  burns  half  an  hour,  and 
depart*  in  ulence.    At  the  end  of  three  days  he  is  carried  to  the  mqwfitarf  and 
lakes  an  oath  to  return  true  anfwers  to  all  que  ft  ions  which  (hall  be  put  to  him, 
and  to  confefs  all  his  heretics.     If  he  have  no  herefies  to  confefs,  he  is  carried 
hack  to  hb  doleful  dungeon  for  three  days  more,  to  recollect  himfelf,  and  to 
call  to-  mind  his  herefies,   his  teachers,   and  his  accomplices.     Being  again 
brought  before  the  inquifitors,  they  aflc  him  where  he  was  born  and  educated  5 
who  vent  his  parents,  matters,  confeflor ;  when  he  was  laft  at  confeffion,  ox 
the  mafc  ?  If,  in  anfweririg  all  thefe  queftions,  he  cannot  be  brought  to  accuft 
Hmfelf,  he  is  feat  back  again  to  his  dark  and  difmal  prifon,  and  time  is  given 
him  to  pray  for  repentance.     At  the  end  of  three  days  he  is  carried  again  to 
the  inquifitors,  who  now  examine  him  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  popery,  on 
tranfubftantiation,  on  worshipping  the  hoft,  images,  faints,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary;  on  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  his  power  to  pardon  fins  paft,  pre- 
fent,  and  to  come,  &c.  &c.     If  he  anfwers,  that  he  btlicvet  alt  this,  he  is 
then  taken  to  the  rack,  attended  by  a  notary,  who  is  to  write  down  his  con- 
fcinon.     Here  he  remains  in  torment  for  one  hour  by  the  glafs,  after  which  a 
j&rgevm  puts  his  bones  in  joint,  and  he  is  carried  back  to  his  cell.     And  this 
horrid  procefs  is  repeated  three  times,  at  certain  intervals,  till  the  miferable 
wretch  perhaps  confefles  herefies  he  was  never  guilty  of,  or  acknowledges  that 
he  dare  not  worfhip  idols.     If,  after  two  days,  the  prifoner  affirms  that  his 
confcfEon  was  extorted  from  him  by  the  torments  he  underwent,  and  therefore 
refutes  to  fign  it ;  he  is  again  put  upon  the  rack.     If  he  confefles  that  he  did 
(peak  heretical  words,  but  to  favc  his  effete  for  his  family,  affirms  that  he 
fpake  them  unadvisedly ;    he  is  put  upon  the  rack  to  prove  the  truth  of  this 
aficrtioo.    The  prifoner  never  knows  who  are  bis  accufcrs,  or  what  particular 
words  or  actions  are  bid  to  his  charge ;  nor  rouft  his  advocate  know  thefe 
things*     Witncflcs  are  compelled  to  give  evidence,  under  pain  of  the  greater 
excommunication  j   and  his  own  advocate  is  bound  by  oath  to  divulge  his 
Vol.  II.  A»  cliehVt 
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common  people  revolted,  but  were  icon  reduced.— To 
punifh  them,  to  infure  the  eftablHhment  of  the  inqu'w 
fit  ion,  and  to  prevent  any  future  infurre&ions,  P/AEp 
fent  a  reinforcement  to  the  Ducheft,  kcon(ifting  of  ten 
thoufand  veteran  foldiers,  Spanifh  and  Italian*  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  an  experienced  general. 
—This  force  produced  aftonifoment,  fubmiffion,  anddt> 
fpair,  among  thofc  who  could  not  fly  before  it, — "  Upon 
the  firft  report  of  this  expedition,  the  trading  people  of  the 
towns  and  country  began  in  vajl  numbers  to  retire  out  of  the 
provinces;  fo  as  the  duchefs  wrote  to  the  king,  that  in  a 
few  days  above  a  hundred  thoufand  men  had  left  the  com- 

client's  fecrcts.  When  the  fatal  morning  is  come,  the  dominicans  begin  tfe 
procclfion,  followed  by  the  penitents  clothed  in  blacky  barefooted,  and  with 
wax  candles  in  their  hands ;  fome  have  benitocs,  and  others  who  have  bat  juft 
escaped  being  burnt,  have  inverted  flames  painted  on  their  garments :  then 
come  the  negative  and  relapfed,  with  flames  pointed  upwards ;  then  the  pco- 
fcfled,  with  flames  painted  on  their  garments  and  on  their  breafts,  carrying 
(heir  own  pictures,  with  dogs,  ferpents,  and  devils  round  them,  all  with  open 
mouths.  The  familiars  and  hnyulfitan  ciofe  the  proccflion.  After  prayers  and 
a  fermon,  the  prifoners  are  delivered  over  to  the  fccular  army  with  earned  en- 
treaties not  to  touch  their  blood,  or  put  their  life  in  danger  1  Tbey  are  inftant* 
ly  bound  with  chains,  carried  to  the  fccular  prifon  for  about  two  hours,  then 
brought  out,  chained  to  (lakes  about  four  yards  high,  feated  within  half  a  yard 
ef  the  top,  when  the  negative  and  relapfed  are  ftrangled,  but  the  honeft  aad 
profefTcd  are  folemnly  delivered  up  to  the  devil ;  after  which  the  holy  fathers 
leave  them  :  when,  their  faces  being  firft  (torched,  the  furze  b  kindled  round 
them,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  in  calm  weather,  or  in  about  two  hours  in. 
very  windy  weather,  their  excruciating  torments  end*    Dr.  Giddi  s. 
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hy9  and  withdrawn  both  their  money  and  their  goods^  and 
more  were  following  every  day :  fo  great  an  antipathy  there 
ever  appears  between  merchants  and  foldiers" — Many  of 
thefe  families  came  to  England,  and  fettled  in  Norwicb% 
Coicbefier,  Sandwich,  Maidjlone,  and  Southampton,  un- 
der prote&ion  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — In  return  for  their 
hofpitable  reception,  they  enriched  the  kingdom  with 
the  manufa&ure  of  bays,  and  other  linen  and  woollen 
Cloths  of  like  kind*.— Some  of  them  fettled  in  Sweden^ 
and  carried  the  iron  and  other  manufactures  into  that 
country  \.—Frefb  exaclions>  cruelties,  and  opprejjions,  ex* 
tited  in  the  Netherlands  frejh  infurreclions,  which 
never  more  fubjided  till  after  a  conlejl,  which  laficd  up- 
wards of  forty  years,  the  Seven  United  Provinces 
ejlablifhed  their  liberty,  and  were  acknowledged  a  free  and 
Independent  people. — The  arts,  manufafturcS)  and  com~ 
merce,  returned  with  returning  liberty,  and  wealth  flowed 
m  upon  them  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

If  for  a  moment  we  can  turn  away  our  eyes  from  this 
(bene  of  induftry,  from  thefe  rich  provinces,  where 
peace  and  plenty  reign,  let  us  enquire  what  is  become 
Qf  Athens,    Tyre,    Sidon,    Carthage,    Colchis,    Syracufef 

•  Camden,  p.  416. 
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jfgrigentum,  Rhodes,  thofc  free  cities,  each  of  which  in 
its  day  has  been  the  metropolis  of  the  commercial  world? 
They  are  now  no  more,  their  place  is  hardly  to  be 
found. — They  lofl  their  Rbcrty9  and  with  liberty  the  arts, 
mamfaflures,  and  comrherce,  have  taken  their  everlafthti 
flight*. 

•  T0WtfSftM»«- 
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SECT.    XIV, 

CM    AGRICULTURE. 

The  final  view  of  all  rational  politics  is  to  pro- 
duce tb*  gnaiift  quantity  $f  happinefs  in  i  given  tra&  of 
country.— The  riches,  ftrength,  and  glory  of  nations* 
the  topics  which  hiftory  celebrates,  and  which  alone  at* 
moft  engage  the  praifcs,  and  pofieft  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  have  no  value  farther  than  as  they  contribute 
to  this  end. — When  they  interfere  with  it,  they  are 
evilly  and  not  the  lefs  real  for  {he  fplendour  that  fur- 
rounds  them. 

Secondly,  although  we  fpeak  of  communities  as  of  fen- 
dent  beings ;  although  We  afcribe  to  them  happinefs  and 
mifery,  defires,  interefts,  and  paffions,  nothing  really 
exifts  or  feels  but  Individuals. — The  happinefs  of  a  peoplt 
is  made  up  of  the  happinefe  of  Jingle  perfons ;  and  the 
quantity  of  happinefs  can  only  be  augmented  by  in- 
creating  the  happinefs  of  individuals. 

The  fertility  of  the  ground,  in  temperate  regions,  i* ' 
I  capable 
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capable  of  being  improved  by  cultivation  to  an  extent 
which  is  unknown :  much,  however,  beyond  the  fiate 
of  improvement  in  any  country  in  Europe,— -  In  our 
own,  which  holds  almoft  the  firll  place  in  the  know- 
ledge and  encouragement  of  agriculture  f    let  it  only  be 
fuppofed  that  every  field  in  England  of  the  fame  ori- 
ginal quality  with  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis,  and  confequently  capable  of  the  lame  fer- 
tility, were  by  a  like  management  made  to  yield  ait 
equal  produce,  and  it  may  be  aflerted,  I  believe,  with 
truth,  that  the  quantity  of  human  provifion  railed  in  die 
ifland  would  be  mcrtzfcA  fivefold.— -The  two  principles, 
therefore,  upon  which  population  feems  primarily  to 
depend,  the  fecundity  of  the  fades,  and  the  capacity  of  tbt 
foil,  would  in  moft,  perhaps  in  all  countries,  enable  it 
to  proceed  much  further  than  it  has  yet  advanced.— 
The  number  of  marriageable  women,   who,  in  each 
Country,  remain  unmarried,  afford  a  Computation  how 
much  the  agency  of  nature  in  the  diffufion  of  human 
life  is  cramped  and  contracted ;  and  the  quantity  •fwafie% 
fteglecled,  or  mi/managed  furfacey  together  with  a  conn 
parifon,  like  the  preceding,  of  the  crops  raifed  from  th* 
foil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  cities,  and  under 
a  perfeft  ftate  of  cultivation,  with  thofe,  which  lands 

of 


of  equal  or  fupcrior  quality  yield  in  different  fituations, 
will  (hew  in  what  proportion  the  indigenous  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  are  capable  of  being  further  aug- 
&entetlm 

In  China,  where  the  inhabitants  frequent  the  fea 
Jhorc,  and  fubfift  in  a  great  meafure  upon^fr,  the  po- 
pulation is  defcribed  to  be  exceffive. — This  peculiarity 
arifes,  not  probably  from  any  civil  advantages,  any  care 
or  policy,  any  particular  conftitution  or  fupcrior  wifdom 
of  government,  but  (imply  from  hence,  that  the  fpeciet 
of  food,  to  which  cuftom  hath  reconciled  the  defires  and 
inclinations  of  the  inhabitants,  is  that  which,  of  all 
others,  is  procured  in  the  greateft  abundance,  with  the 
moft  eafe,  and  (lands  in  need  of  the  lead  preparation. 

The  natives  of  Indostan,  being  confined,  by  the 
laws  of  their  religion,  to  the  ufe  of  vegetable  food,  and 
requiring  little  except  rice,  which  the  country  produces 
in  plentiful  crops ;  and  food,  in  warm  climates,  com- 
peting the  only  want  of  life ;  thefe  countries  are  popu- 
lous, under  all  the  injuries  of  a  defpotic,  and  the  agi- 
tations of  an  unfettled  government.— If  any  revolution, 
or  what  would  be  called  perhaps  refinement  of  manners, 
jhould  generate  in  thefe  people  a  taflefor  thefitfh  ofani- 
truth,   fimilar  to  what  prevails  amongft  the  Arabian. 

hordes ; 
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hordes ;  fhould  introduce  flocks  and  herds  into  grounds 
which  aro  now  covered  with  com ;  ihould  teach  them 
to  account  a  certain  portion  of  this  fpecies  of  find 
amongft  the  neceffaries  of  life ;  the  population,  inn 
this  (ingle  change,  would  fuffer  in  a  few  years  a  great 
diminution :  and  this  diminution  would  follow,  in  Jpito 
of  every  effort  of  the  laws*  or  even  of  any  improvement 
that  might  take  place  in  their  civil  condition* 

Tie  firft  refource  of  favage  lifei&va  the  fleih  of  wild 
ANiMAts ;  hence  the  numbers  amongft  favage  nation, 
compared  with  the  traft  of  country  which  tbey  occupy* 
are  univerfally  final),  becaufe  this  fpecies  of  provifion  is, 
of  all  others,  fupplied  in  the  flendereft  proportion. — The 
next  fief  was  the  invention  of  pasturage,  or  the  rear- 
ing of  flocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals,— ~7hu  alteration 
added  to  the  (lock  of  provifion  much :  but  the  toft  and 
principal  improvement  was  to  follow,  namely,  tillage, 
or  the  artificial  production  of  corn,  efculent  plants,  and 
roots* 

So  far  as  the  ftate  of  population  is  governed  and  limit* 
ed  by  the  quantity  of  provifion,  perhaps  there  is  no 
Angle  caufe  that  affe&s  it  fo  powerfully,  as  the  kind  and 
quality  of  food,  which  chance  or  u&gp  hath  introduced 
into  a  country,— In  Enqlanp,  notwithstanding  the 
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produce  of  the  foil  has  been,  of  late,  condderably  **- 
crtafed,  by  the  inclofure  of  wades,  and  the  adoption,  in 
many  places,  of  a  more  fuccefsful  hulbandry,  yet  we  do 
not  obferve  a  correfponding  addition  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants ;  the  reafon  of  which  appeals  to  me  to  be  the 
more  general  confumption  of  animal  food  amongft  us.— 
Many  ranks  of  people,  whofe  ordinary  diet  was,  in  the 
laft  century,  prepared  almoft  entirely  from  milk,  roots, 
and  vegetables,  now  require  every  day  a  confiderable 
portion  of  the  flcfti  of  animals. — Hence  a  great  part  of 
the  richeft  lands  of  the  country  are  converted  to  paftur- 
age.— Much  alfo  of  the  bread  corn,  which  went  dire&Iy 
to  the  nourishment  of  human  bodies,  now  only  contri- 
butes to  it,  by  fattening  the  flefli  of  (heep  and  oxen.— 
The  mafs  and  volume  of  provifions  are  hereby  dimini/bed-t 
and  what  is  gained  in  the  melioration  of  the  foil  is  loft 
in  the  quality  of  the    produce. — This  confidcration 
teaches  us,  that  tillage,  as  an  objedl  of  national  care 
and  encouragement,    is  universally  preferable  to  paf* 
turage  \  becaufe  the  kind  of '  provijion  which  it  yields  goes 
much  further  in  the  fuftention  of  human  life. — Til- 
lage is  alfo  recommended  by  this  additional  advantage, 
that  it  affords  employment  to  a  much  more  numerous  pea- 
Jantryj—  Indeed  pafiurage  feems  to  be  the  art  of  a  nation, 
Vol.  II.  B  b  either 
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either  imperfe&ly  civilized,  as  are  many  of  the  tfibei 
which  cultivate  it  in  the  internal  parts  of  Asia  ;  or  of  a 
nation,  like  Spain,  declining  from  its  fummit  by  luxury 
and  ina&ivity. 

The  kind  and  quality  of  provifion,  together  with  the 
extent  and  capacity  of  the  foil  from  which  it  is  railed, 
being  the  fame  ;  the  quantity  procured  will  principally 
depend  upon  two  circumftances,  the  a&ifity  of  the  oc- 
cupier, and  the  encouragement  which  he  receives.— The 
grcateft  misfortune  of  a  country  is  an  indigent  tenantry. 
—Whatever  be  the  native  advantages  of  the  foil,  or  even 
the  (kill  and  induftry  of  the  occupier,  the  want  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  capital  confines  every  plan,  as  well  as  cripples  and 
weakens  every  operation  of  hufbandry. — This  evil  is  felt 
where  agriculture  is  accounted  a  fervile  or  mean  employ- 
ment :  where  forms  are  extremely  Jubdivided,  and  badly 
furnifhed  with  habitations*;  where  leafes  are  unknown, 
or  arc  of  fliort  or  precarious  duration. — With  refpedt  to 
the  encouragement  of  hufbandry;  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  employment,  the  true  reward  of  induftry  is  in  the 
price  and  fale  of  the  produce.— The  exclufive  right  to 
the  produce  is  the  only  incitement  which  a£ts  conftantly 
and  univcrfally ;  the  only  fpring  which  keeps  human 
labour  in  motion. — All  therefore  that  the  laws 
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fcAN  DO,  I*  TO  SECURE  THIS  RIGHT  TO  THE  OCCUPIER 
OF  THE  GROUND,  THAT  IS,  TO  CONSTITUTE  SUCH  A 
SYSTEM  OF  TENURE,  THAT  THE  FULL  AND  ENTIRE 
ADVANTAGE  OF  EVERY  IMPROVEMENT  GO  TO  THE 
tiENEFSt  OF  THE  IMPROVER;  THAT  EVERY  MAN 
WORK  FOR  HIMSELF,  AND  NOT  FOR  ANOTHER;  AND 
THAT  NO  MAN  SHARE  IN  THE  PROFIT  WHO  DOES  NOT 
ASSIST  IN  THE  PRODUCTION. 

No  man  can  purchafe  without  an  equivalent,  and 
tint  equivalent,  by  the  generality  of  the  people,  muft, 
in  every  country,  be  derived  from  employment.  And 
upon  this  bans  is  founded  the  public  benefit  of  trade,  that 
is  to  fay,  its  fubferviency  to  increafc  the  quantity  of 
food,  in  which  its  only  real  utility  confifts. — Of  that 
indaftry,  and  of  thofc  arts  and  branches  of  trade,  which 
are  employed  in  the  production,  conveyance,  and  pre- 
paration of  any  principal  fpecies  of  human  food,  as  of 
the  bufinefs  of  the  huibandman,  the  butcher,  baker, 
brewer,  corn-merchant,  &c.  we  acknowledge  the  ne- 
ceffity :  likewife  of  thofe  manufa&ures  which  furniih  us 
with  warm  clothing,  convenient  habitations,  domeftic 
utenfils,  as  of  the  weaver,  taylor,  fmith,  carpenter,  &c. 
Wt  perceive  (in  climates,  however,  like  ours,  removed 
it  a  diftance  from  the  fun)  the  conducivenefs  to  happi- 
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nefs,  by  their  rendering  human  life  mote  healthy,  vi- 
gorous, and  comfortable. — But  not  one  half  of  the  occu- 
pations which  compofe  the  trait  of  Europe  fail  within  either 
eftbefe  defcriptions. — Perhaps  two  thirds  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  England  are  employed  upon  articles  of  confefled 
luxury,  ornament,  or  fplendour :  in  the  fuperfluousera- 
bellifhment  of  fome  articles  which  are  ufeful  in  their 
kind,  or  upon  others  which  have  no  conceivable  ufe  or 
value,  but  what  is  founded  in  caprice  or  faihion.— What 
can  be  lefs  ncceflary,  or  left  conneded  with  the  fatten- 
tion  of  human  life,  than  the  whole  produce  of  the  (ilk, 
lace,  and  plate  manufa£tury  ?— -yet  what  multitudeskixsux 
in  the  different  branches  of  thefe  arts ! — What  can  be 
imagined  more  capricious  than  the  fondnefs  tor  tobacco 
and  fnuff  ? — yet  how  many  various  occupations,  and  hew 
many  thoufands  in  each,  are  fet  at  work  in  administering 
to  this  frivolous  gratification  ! — Concerning  trades  of 
this  kind,  and  this  kind  comprehends  more  than  half  of 
the  trades  that  are  exercifed,  it  may  fairly  be  afked, 
"  how,  Jince  they  add  nothing  to  tbejlock  of  provi/ton,  do 
they  tend  to  increafe  the  number  of  the  peopU"—VIt  ait 
taught  to  fay  of  trade,  "  that  it  maintains  multitudes" 
but  by  what  means  does  it  maintain  them,  when  it  pro- 
duces nothing  upon  which  the  fopport  of  human  life  de- 
pends? 
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pends?— In  like  manner  with  refpeft  to  foreign  com- 
merce ;  of  that  merchandife  which  brings  the  necefTaries 
of  life  into  a  country,  which  imports,  for  example,  corn, 
or  cattle,  or  cloth,  or  fuel,  we  allow  the  tendency  to 
advance  happinefs,  becaufe  it  increafes  the  (lock  of  pro- 
▼ifion  by  which  the  people  are  fubfifted. — Here,  there- 
fore, at  before,  we  may  fairly  afk,  by  what  operation  it 
is,  that  foreign  commerce,  which  brings  into  the  country 
not  many  articles  of  human  fubfiftence,  promotes  the 
pleafures  of  human  life  ? 

Since  the  foil  will  maintain  many  more  than  it  can 
employ,  what  muft  be  done,  fuppofing  the  country  to 
be  full  with  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  ?  They 
who,  by  the  rules  of  partition  (and  forae  fuch  muft  be 
cftahlifhed  in  every  country \  are  entitled  to  the  land; 
and  they  who,  by  their  labour  upon  the  foil,  acquire  a 
right  in  its  produce,  will  not  part  with  their  property 
for  nothing ;  or  rather,  they  will  no  longer  raife  from 
the  foil  what  they  can  neither  ufe  themfelves,  nor  ex- 
change for  what  they  want. — Or,  laftly,  if  thefe  were 
willing  to  diftribute  what  they  could  fpare  of  the  pro- 
vifion  which  the  ground  yielded,  to  others  who  had  no 
Ihare  or  concern  in  the  property  or  cultivation  of  it,  yet 
/lill  the  moft  enormous  mifchiefs  would  enfue  from  great 

numbers 
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numbers  remaining  unemployed.-— ST*  idknefi  of  em 
half  of  the  community  would  overwhelm  the  whole  with  con- 
fujion  and  diforder.— One  only  way  prefents  itfclf  of  it* 
moving  the  difficulty  which  this  queftion  (fates,  and 
which  is  (Imply  this ;  that  they,  whole  work  is  not 
wanted,  nor  can  be  employed  in  the  raifing  of  pmHkn 
out  of  the  ground,  convert  their  hands  and  ingenuity  to 
the  fabrication  of  articles  which  may  gratify  and  requite 
thofe  who  are  fo  employed,  or  who,  by  the  dirifionof 
lands  in  the  country,  are  entitled  to  die  exclufive  pot 
fcffion  of  certain  parts  of  them.—- By  this  contrivance  & 
things  proceed  well. — The  occupier  of  the  ground  laiCs 
from  it  the  utmoft  that  he  can  procure,  becaufe  he  it  re- 
paid for  what  he  can  fpare  by  fomething  eMe,  which  he 
wants,  or  with  which  he  is  pleafcd :  the  artift  and  m* 
nufa&urer,  though  he  have  neither  any  pmpeity  in  the 
foil,  nor  any  concern  in  its  cultivation,  is  regularly  (ap- 
plied with  the  produce,  becaufe  he  gives  in  exchange  fcr 
what  he  (lands  in  need  of  fomething,  upon  which  die 
receiver  places  an  equal  value:  and  the  community  it 
kept  quiet,  whilft  both  (ides  are  engaged  in  their  respec- 
tive occupations. 

It  appears  then,    "  that  the  busiwess  op  onfc 

HALF  OF  MANKIND  IS  TO  SET  THE  OTHSfc  HALF  AT 

WORK ;" 
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WOfcK ;"  that  is,  to  provide  articles,  which,  by  tempt- 
ing the  defines,  may  ftimulate  the  induftry,  and  call 
forth  the  a&ivity  of  thofe,  upon  the  exertion  of  whofe 
induftry,  and  the  application  of  whofe  faculties,  the  pro- 
duction of  human  provifion  depends.-— A  certain  por- 
tion only  of  human  labour  is,  or  can  be  productive  \ 
the  reft  is  inftrumental—-  both  equally  neceffary,  though 
the  poc  have  no  other  obje&  than  to  excite  tfee  other. 

It  appears  alfo,  thai  it  Jignifies  nothing  as  to  the  main 
poerpe/e  of  trade,  bow  fuperfluous  the  articles  which  it  fur* 
nijbes  are;  whether  the  want  of  them  be  real  or  imaginary ; 
whether  it  he  /bunded  in  nature  or  in  opinion,  in  fa/hioM, 
habit,  or  emulation :  it  is  enough  that  they  be  aclually  dejircd 
and  fought  after.-— Flouri/hing  cities  are  raifed  and  fup- 
ported  by  trading  in  tobacco :  popular  towns  fubfifl  by  the 
manufactory  of  ribbons. — A  watch  may  be  a  very  unnecef 
Jury  appendage  to  the  drefs  of  a  pea/ant,  yet  if  the  pea/ant 
will  till  the  ground  in  order  to  obtain  a  watch,  the  true  de- 
mfign  of  trade  is  an/wet  cd;  and  the  watch-maker,  whilji  he 
foUfhes  the  cafe,  or  files  the  wheels  of  his  machine,  is  con- 
tributing to  the  production  of  corn  as  effeflually,  though  not 
Ji  direRly,  as  if  he  handled  the  fpade  or  held  the  plough.-— 
H%e  ufe  of  tobacco  has  been  mentioned  already,  not  only  as 
mm  acknowledged  fuperfluity,  but  as  affording  a  remarkable 
8  example 
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example  of  the  caprice  of  human  appetite  :  yet,  ifthefifber* 
man  will  ply  his  nets,  or  the  mariner  fetch  rice  from  for eip 
countries,  in  order  to  procure  to  himfelf  this  indulgence,  the 
market  isfapplied  with  two  important  articles  of  provifm, 
by  the  injlrumentality  of  a  mercbandi/i  which  has  no  other 
apparent  ufe  than  the  gratification  of  a  vitiated  palate^ 

But  it  may  come  to  pafs  that  the  hulbandman,  land- 
owner, or  whoever  he  be,  that  is  entitled  to  the  produce 
of  the  foil,  will  no  longer  exchange  it  for  what  die  ma- 
nufacturer has  to  offer.— He  is  already  fapplied  to  the 
extent  of  his  defires. — For  inftance,  he  wants  no  more 
cloth ;  he  will  no  longer  therefore  give  the  weaver  corn, 
in  return  for  the  produce  of  his  looms ;  but  he  would 
readily  give  it  for  tea,  or  for  w/«*.— When  the  weaver 
finds  this  to  be  the  cafe,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  feud 
bis  cloth  abroad  in  exchange  for  tea  or  for  wine,  which  he 
may  barter  for  that  provifion  which  the  offer  of  his  cloth 
will  no  longer  procure. — The  circulation  is  thus  revived; 
and  the  benefit  of  the  difcovery  is,  that  whereas  the 
number  of  weavers,  who  could  find  fubfiftence  from 
their  employment,  was  before  limited  by  the  confump- 
tion  of  cloth  in  the  country,  that  number  is  now  aug- 
mented in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  tea  and  for  wine. 
—This  is  the  principle  of  foreign  commerce.— In 

the 
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/ 
the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  machine,  the  prin- 
ciple of  motion  is  fometimes  loft  or  unobferved ;  but  it  is 
always  fimplc  and  the  fame,  to  whatever  extent  it  may 
be  diveriified  and  enlarged  in  its  operation. 

The  effeel  of  trade  upon  agriculture  f  the  procefs  of  which 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  defcribe,  is  vifible  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  trading  towns;  and  in  thofe  diftricls  which 
carry  iff.  a  communication  with  the  markets  of  trading  towns, 
—Tbrlmfbandmcn  are  bufy  and  fkilful;  the  peafantry  la-. 
horieus;  the  lands  are  managed  to  the  befl  advantage,  and 
double  the  quantity  of  corn  or  herbage  (articles  which  arc 
ultimately  converted  into  human  provifion)  raifed  from  it, 
of  what  the  fame  foil  yields  in  remoter  and  more  neglecled 
farts  of  the  country. — fVherever  a  thriving  manufactory 
folds  means  to  ejlablifh  itfelf  a  new  vegetation  fprings  up 
around  it*— I  believe  it  is  true  that  agriculture  never  arrives 
4tt  any  confiderable,  much  lefs  at  its  highefl  degree  of  per- 
feclion,  where  it  is  not  conneclcd  with  trade ;  that  is,  where 
the  demand  for  the  produce  is  not  increafed  by  the  confump- 
tion  of  trading  cities. 

It  muft  be  here  however  noticed,  that  we  have  all 
along  confidered  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  as  main- 
tained by  the  produce  of  the  country :  and  that  what  we 
have  faid  is  applicable  with  ftri&nefs  to  this  fuppofition 
Vol.  II.  C  c  .  alone. 
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alone.  — The  reafoning,  nevettbeiefi,  may  caffy  fat 
adapted  to  a  different  cafe ;  for  when  pcorifion  is  qot 
f  roduced,  but  imporud,  what  has  been  a$nned  con* 
ccrning  provifion,  will  be,  in  a  great  meafore,  truerf 
.  that  article,  whether  it  be  money,  produce,  or  labour, 
which  is  exchanged  for  -provifion. — Thus,  when  the 
Dutch  raife  madder,  and  exchange  it  for  cocn ;  or  vjben 
4he  people  of  America  plant  tobacco,  and  fend  it  to  JEW 
rope  for  cloth ;  the  cultivation  of  madder  and  tobam 
become  as  neceflary  to  the  fuWiftence  of  the  inhabitants, 
and,  by  consequence,  will  affed  the  ftste  of  popnilatine 
in  thefe  countries  as  fenfibly  as  the  a&nal  produdkn  of 
food,  or  the  manufa&ory  of  raiment.— In  like  manner, 
When  the  fame  inhabitants  of  Holland  earn  money  by  At 
carriage  pf  the  produce  of  one  country  to  another,  and 
with  that  money  purchafe  the  provifion  from  abroad, 
which  their  own  land  is  not  extenfive  enough  to  {apply, 
the  increafe  or  decline  of  this  carrying  trade  will  influ- 
ence the  happinefs  of  the  people  no  lefs  than  fimHar 
changes  would  do  in  the  cultivation  of  the  foil. 


From  the  reafoning  that  has  been  purfbed,  and  tfas 
various  confiderations  fuggefted  in  this  fe&kxt,  a  jadg- 

7  ment 
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tif  Law  art  in  their  nature  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
fbppoit  and  advancement  of  happinefs.— I  lay  bow  far  : 
fat*  as  in  rtiany  fubjeds,  fo  efpecially  in  thofe  which  re- 
late to  commerce,  to  plenty,  and  to  riches,  more  is 
Wont  to  be  expeficd  from  laws,  than  laws  can  do.— Laws 
emxit  regulate  the  wants  of  mankind,  their  mode  of 
fifing,  or  their  defire  of  thofe  fuperfluities  which  fafhion, 
nfafe  irrefiftible  than  laws,  has  once  introduced  into  ge- 
nera! ufage,  or,  in  other  words,  has  ereded  into  necef- 
fitriefe  of  life.— Laws  cannot  induce  men  to  enter  into 
flttrriages,  when  the  expences  of  a  family  muft  deprive 
them  df  that  fyftem  of  accommodation  to  which  they 
have  habituated  their  expe&ations. — Laws9  by  their  pro- 
tection, by  alluring  to  the  labourer  the  fruit  and  profit 
of  his  labour,  may  help  to  make  a  people  induftrious ; 
but  without  induftry  the  laws  cannot  provide  either  fub- 
fiftence  or  employment :  Laws  cannot  make  corn  grow 
without  toil  and  care ;  or  trade  flourish  without*  rt  and 
diligence.*-iii  JpiteofLawsf  the  expert,  laborious,  honeft 
Workman  will  be  employed,  in  preference  to  the  lazy, 
the  unfkilful,  the  fraudulent,  and  evafive :  and  this  i* 
not  more  true  of  two  inhabitants  of  the  fame  village, 
than  it  is  of  the  people  of  two  different  countries,  which 

C  c  2  communicate 
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communicate  either  with  each  other,  or  with  the  reft  of 
the  world. — The  natural  bads  of  trade  is  rivalfhip  of 
quality  and  price ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  of  Hull 
and  induftry.— Every  attempt  to  force  trad*  by  opera- 
tion of  law,  that  is,  by  compelling  perfons  to  buy  goods 
at  one  market,  which  they  can  obtain  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter from  another,  is  fure  to  be  either  eluded  by  the 
quick-fightedncfs  and  inceffant  adivity  of  private  in- 
tereft,  or  to  be  fruftrated  by  retaliation. —One  half  of 
the  commercial  laws  of  many  dates  are  calculated  merely 
to  counteract  the  reftri&ions  which  have  been  impofcd 
by  other  dates. — Perhaps  the  only  way  in  which  the  in- 
terpofition  of  law  is  falutary  in  trade,  is  in  the  fa-even* 
tion  of  frauds. 

The  principal  expedient  to  encourage  agriculture,  is 
to  adjujl  the  laws  of  proper  ty^  as  nearly  as  poflible,  to  the 
following  rules : — Firjl,  To  give  to  the  occupier 

ALL  THE  POWER  OVER  THE  SOIL  WHICH  IS  NE- 
CESSARY for  ITS  perfect  cultivation; — Secondly, 
To  ASSIGN  THE  WHOLE  PROFIT  OF  EVERY  IMPROVE- 
MENT TO  THE  PERSONS  BY  WHOSE  ACTIVITY  IT  IS 
CARRIED  ON. 

What  we  call  prpperty  in  land,  as  hath  been  obferved 
above,  is  power  over  it.-* Now  it  is  indifferent  to  the 

public 
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puUic  in  whofe  hands  this  power  refides,  if  it  he  rightly 
ufed:  it  matters  not  to  whom  the  land  belongs,  if  it  be 
well  cultivated.— When  we  lament  that  great  eftates  are 
often  united  in  the  fame  hand,  or  complain  that  one 
man  poflefies  what  would  be  fufficient  for  a  thoufand, 
we  fuller  ourfelves  to  be  mifled  by  words* — The  owner 
of  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year  confumes  little  more  of  the 
produce  of  the  foil  than  the  owner  of  ten  pounds  a  year. 
—Jftbi  cultivation  be  equal >  the  ejlate  in  the  bands  of  one 
great  lord  affords  fubfiftence  and  employment  to  the  farm 
member  rfperfons  as  it  would  do  if  it  were  divided  amongfl 
a  bwulred  proprietors.— In  like  manner,  we  ought  to 
judge  of  the  cffeft  upon  the  public  intereft,  which  may 
arifc  from  lands  being  holden  by  the  king,  or  by  the 
fubjed ; .  by  private  perfons,  or  by  corporations ;  by  lay 
snen,  or  ecclefiaflics ;  in  fee,  or  for  life  ;  by  virtue  of 
office,  or  in  right  of  inheritance. — I  do  not  mean  that 
thefe  varieties  make  no  difference,  but  I  mean,  that  all 
die  difference  they  do  make  refpe&s  the  cultivation  of  the 
lands  which  are  fo  holden. 

.  There  exift  in  this  country  conditions  of  tenure, 
which  condemn  the  land  itfelf  to  perpetual  fterility.— 
Of  this  kind  is  the  right  of  common,  which  precludes  each 
proprietor  from  the  improvement,  or  even  the  conveni- 
ent 
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ent  occupation  of  his  eftatc,  without,  what  fcHonaofl 
be  obtained,  the  content  of  many  others*— This  team 
h  aHb  ufually  emtarraflcd  by  die  interference  of  wmh 
rial  claims,  under  which  it  often  haypem  that  the  far- 
face  belongs  to  one  owrtcf  and  the  fbtf  to  another;  b 
• that  neither  owner  am  ffer  a  cted  without  theotttcor* 
fence  of  his  partner  hi  die  property.-*— la  may  dun**, 
the  tenant  is  reftrained  from  granting  hafts  beyooi  a 
ftort  term  of  yean ;  Wbtch  fenders  every  pbn  of  fcfcd 
improvement  impraftieabfe.— In  thefc  ea&s  the  offset 
ivants,  what  the  firft  rule  <rf  ratietfel  potky  ttfota* 

w  fiffi***** P*™"  wer  tbi  fa1  fa  ***  f*f*8  tultivmm" 
Tiro  power  ought  to  be  eatctofed  to  hi*  by'tatf 
*afy  and  genera)  law  of  eiifranchifenwnt,  pftrtiiticfe»  2ai 
toclofore ;  which,  though  compulfofy  upon  the  kri, 
♦r  the  reft  of  the  tenants,  ivhilfl  it  bos  in  into*  the  m& 
$mim  of  the  foil,  and  tenders  an  equitable  c<ttnpefifr< 
tion  for  every  right  that  it  takes  away,  is  neither  mora 
arbitrary,  nor  more  dangerous  to  the  (lability  of  pro- 
perty, than  that  which  is  done  in  the  conrtradHon  of 
roods,  bridges,  embankments,  navigable  canals,  and  in- 
deed in  ahnoft  every  public  work  in  which  private 
owners  of  land  are  obliged  to  accept  that  price  for  that 
property  which  an  mdifltoat  jury  may  award.—/*  ma) 

hen 
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i,  hnt  frxxW  &  proper  Jo  o&fcrve,  that  although  the  inck^ 

\9  jft  tie  mhfurt  of  land*  ht  tWagt,  m  orfa  to  cowers 
wto  pafifmes9  is  **  gmrally  hurtful. 

But  fccpndly,  agriculture  is  difcouragcd  by  every  con* 
flkncioa  of  landed  property,  which  lets  in  thofe  who 
have  no  concern  in  the  improvement  to  a  participation 
of  die  p»fiL«-rThis  ohjefitioa  is  applicable  to  all  fuch 
cofioott  of-  manors  as  fubje&  the  proprietor,  upon  the 
death  of  the  lord  or  tenant,  or  the  alienation  of  the 
eftate,  to  a  fine  apportioned  to  the  improved  value  of 
the  land.— But  of  all  infittutions  which  are  in  this  way 
adverfe  to*  cultivation  and  improvement,  none  is  fo  noxi- 
ous as  that  of  tithes. — A  claimant  here  enters  into  the 
produce  who  contributed  no  ajfijlance  whatever  to  the  pro* 
duclion. — When  years f  perhaps,  cf  care  and  toil  have  ma- 
tured an  improvement ;  when  the  hufbandman  fees  new  crops 
ripening  to  hisjkillandindujlry,  the  moment  he  is  ready  t§ 
put  bis  fickle  to  the  grain,  he  finds  himfelf  compelled  to  di~ 
vide  his  harvefl  with  a  flrangcr. — Tithes  are  a  tax  not 
only  upon  induflry,  hut  upon  that  induflry  which  feeds  man- 
kind \  upon  thatfpecics  of  exertion  which  it  is  the  aim  of  all 
wife  laws  to  cherifh  and  promote ;  and  to  uphold  and  excite 
v;bicb>  compofesj  as  we  have  feen,  the  main  benefit  that 

the 
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the  community  receives  from  the  whole  fyftem  of  trade f 
tbefuccefs  of  commerce.— And,  together  with  the  men 
neral  inconveniency  that  attends  the  exaHion  of  TIT  J 
there  is  this  additional  evil,  in  the  mode  at  leaft  accordii 
which  they  are  collected  at  prefent,  that  tbey  operate  < 
bounty  upon  paJhtragc.—The  burthen  of  the  tax  falls  1 
its  chief,  if  not  with  its  whole  weight,  upon  tillage-,  th 
to  fay,  upon  that  prccifc  mode  of  cultivation,  which,  as  - 
beenfhewn  above,  it  is  the  bujinefs  oftheflate  to  relieve 
remunerate,  in  preference  to  every  other  #. 

•  Archdeacon  Pa  let. 
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SECT.   XV. 

ON   THE   CULTIVATION  OF   WASTE  LANDS. 

# 

There  are  few  things  ih  which  the  lower  claffes  of 
people  appear  to  have  mijjakcn  their  intereft  fo  materi- 
ally  as  in  their  uniform  oppofition  to  the  enclofure  of 
wafte  lands. — A  prejudice  has  long  been  entertained  by 
the  pea&ntry,  that  the  enclofure  of  wafte  lands  is  to  rob 
them  of  a  right,  and  unfeelingly  to  deprive  them  of  a 
fapport,  which  has  been  claimed  as  an  inheritance  by 
their  anceftors,  and  iramemorially  enjoyed  by  them, 
without  jealoufy  or  moleftation  ;  and  fo  deeply  is  this 
(entiment  ingrafted,  that  the  man  who  propofes  to  apply 
for  an  a&  of  parliament  to  enable  him  to  take  in  a  com- 
mon, is  looked  upon  by  the  village  with  an  eye  of  hatred 
and  fufpicion. 

It  may  not  be  totally  unprofitable  to  confider  the 
foundation  of  this  prejudice,  and  attempt  to  difcover 
whether  it  be  truth  or  fallacy. — I  (hall  endeavour  to 
anfwer  one  or  two  of  the  principal  bbje&ions,  and  after- 
wards make  feme  general  obfervations  on  the  fubjeft. 
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fiance  population  will  always  increafe  ;  the  cultivation 
of  watte  lands  would  operate  like  the  fettlement  of  a  new 
colony :  and  in  no  country  does  the  increafe  of  popular 
tion  bear  any  proportion  to  that  in  a  new  colony*.— 
"  The  liberal  reward  of  labour  always  encourages  tnarrwp, 
"  and  joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  land,  the  k- 
"  bourers  arc  foon  induced  to  leave  their  nutfters,  and  to 
•*  reward  with  equal  liberality  other  labourers,  who  Jim 
fi  leave  them  for  the  fame  reafon  that  they  left  their  ferf 
"  majlcrs;  the  child*  eti  arc  well  fed  and  properly  taken  cm 
u  of  and  when  they  arc  grown  up,  the  value  of  their  la- 
"  hour  greatly  overpays  their  maintenance  f  -" 

This  caufe,  namely,  the  high  price  of  labour,  would 
operate  with  equal  effedk  in  towns  and  in  the  country: 
men  would  not  leave  the  formed  for  the  latter,  unkfc 
they  were  better  paid  for  it ;  and  they  would  be  better 
paid  for  it  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  labourers ;  an  im- 
mediate competition  between  the  country  matters  and 
the  town  matters  would  enfue ;    the  confequencc  of 

#  It  appears  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica has  nearly  doubled  itfelf  within  thefc  twenty  years,  nocwithftanding  lb 
war.  From  the  laft  cenius,  uken  by  order  of  Congrcfs  in  the  year  1791,  it 
appears  that  the  population  amounted  to  3*9* 5*2 53*   Vide  Morfft  Jm.  Gm. 

f  WeMrfNtlimn. 
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tohich,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  would  be  an  increafe 

^f  wages— an  increafe  of  population— with  an  increafe 

pf  jrofperity. — The  enclofure  of  all  the  wade  lands  in 

i  tiiis  kingdom  (or  of  thofe  which  are  worth  cultivation) 

i,  ttight  perhaps  be  a  temporary  check  upon  manufactures, 

^;bpt  could  not  poflibly  be  of  long  duration ;  employments 

f  9t)d  high  wages  will  always  attra&  and  even  create  la- 

°bourcrs. 

We  have  now  to  congratulate  our  coun- 
try OK  THE  LATE    ESTABLISHMENT   OF   A  BoARD 

of  Agriculture,  the  President  of  which  is 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  whose  patriotic  exer- 
tions entitle  him  to  the  warmest  praises 
of  his  fellow  citizens,    and   of   the  world 

AT     LARGE.  —  He     HAS    BROUGHT     A    BILL     INTO 

:  Parliament  for  a  general  enclosure,  the 
;  advantages  of  which  are  so  obvious,  that 
i  wx  should  b£  thunder-struck  should  party 
i  spirit  be  able  to  reject  it  ! 
i  a  populous  nation  is  a  great  nation,  from 
f  its  power  in  resistino  conquest,  and  from 
its  ability  to  carry  on  offensive  war.— 
t*ie  population,   as  we  have  seen,   depends 
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UP6N  THE  FOOD  RAISED  ;  THEREFORE  TO  IK- 
CREASE  THIS  LAST  SHOULD  BE  THE  OBJECT  OF 
EVERY  WISE   GOVERNMENT*. 


•  Whether  popul  vriow,  as  it  promotes  the  grimUm  of  a  nation,  ■• 
creates  in  an  equal  ratio  its  haffhej's  J— will  be  the  object  of  cooJtderatiM  ■ 
the  next  chapter.  This  queJKon  was  frft  farted  by  the  ingeniow  wk 
Icarrtctl  Mr.  Towns  end,  in  his  Dijftrtatiam  en  tht  Fccr  LamM  dad  i 
the  deepeft  attention  of  the  politician. 
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SECT.  XVL 

ON      POPULATION. 

*•  It  hat  been  faid  that  the  riches  of  a  country  confift  in 
the  multitude  of  its  inhabitants  ;  in  other  words,  that 
populoufaeis  is  the  caufc  of  happinefs:  I  am  difpofed  to 
think  that  fometimes  the  dire£t  invcrfe  of  this  propofition 
b  true,— No  doubt  rich  and  flourishing  countries  are  in 
general  populous  ;  but  this  only  proves  that  its  inhabi- 
tants are  ftrongly  impelled  to  early  marriages,  from  the 
peat  probability  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  family  with- 
out difficulty ;  fo  that  the  populoufnefs  is  the  effefi,  and 
not  the  caufe,  of  this  profperity .— The  objeft  of  the  pre- 
kat  eflay,  is  to  notice  the  effects  of  population  when 
tendered  as  intenfe  as  pbffible,  to  prove  that  populoufnefs 
may  become  exceflive,  and  to  point  out  the  remedies  that 
Draft  be  adopted  to  counteract  the  excefs. 

We  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
inhabitants  increafe,  by  adverting  to  what  has  lately 
taken  place  in  a  country  in  which  the  regeneration  of 
manners  and  inftitutions  has  been  far  from  complete. 
Between  the  years  1774  and  1782,  notwithftanding  con- 
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fiderable  emigrations  from  Gonne&icut'to  Vermont,  to 
Sufquehannah,  and  other  places ;  notwithftanding  the 
lofs  of  life  occafioned  by  a  feven  years  bloody  war;  it 
was  found,  from  an  a&ual  ceafas  of  the  inhabitants, 
taken  at  thefe  two  periods,  that  the  population  of  New 
England  increafed  from  197*856  to  209*150,  and  it  a 
to  be  obferved  that  no  importation  of  foreigners  took 
place  during  this  time,  in  confequeoce  of  the  war*. 
If  lefs  than  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  notwithfiad- 
ing  feveral  accidental  impediments,  produced  an  inacafc 
of  more  than  10,000,  in  (0  (hoit  a  fpace  of  time  m 
feven  years,  we  may  judge  of  the  increafe  which  nioe 
hundred  millions*  the  prefent  population  of  the  wwU, 
would  produce  in  a  ftate  of  focietyrexempt  from  thefe 
hindrances  to  marriage.— It  muft  be  evident  that  fa 
period  might  arrive  when  the  populoufnefit  would  be 
exceffive. 

If  we  examine  the  opinions  of  ancient  writers  on  po- 
litical ceconomy,  if  we  refer  to  the  inftitutions  and  man- 
ners of  ancient  nations,  we  fhall  find  that  too  great  po- 
puloufnefs  was  an  evil,  of  which  they  not  only  fordaw 
the  poffibility,  but  againft  which  they  had  already  pro* 

•  Morfc's  American  Geography,  8vo«  «dit.  p.  144. 
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tided  *  romedy*— In  Ciww,  at  the  rerooteft  period  to 
their  hifiory  extends,  we  learn,  that  parents 
f  dofaoyed  their  infant  children,  or  exported  from 
$B  cmatry  their  adult  daughters  *. — In  the  ifland  Fof- 
**/*f  women  were  forbidden,  by  the  religion  of  the 
ooontry,  to  cohabit  with  men  before  the  age  of  thirty- 
fee.-1-If  they  prored  pregnant  before  that  age,  the 
fodbbim  enderei  by  the  magiftrate  to  procure  abor- 
tkmfwwk.fbe  different  ftates  of  Greece,  there  feems  to 
i  anxiety  to  keep  the  populoufnefs  at  a  cer- 
li;  the  laws  took  care  that  the  people  ihould 
t  or  faU  {hart  of  the  predfe  number  which 
th»  produce  of  die  earth  would  fupport. — The  propa- 
gation of  the  fpecies  was  encouraged  or  difcouraged  by 
e,  and  admpnition,  exa£tly  as  circum- 
requiredj.— Plato,  in  his  republic,  exprefsly 

•  See  Darnpier's  Voyage,  torn.  ii.  p.  41. 

•f  Recueil  des  Voyages  qui  ont  fervi  a  1'ctibliflcmcnt  dc  la  compagnie  des 

i  tMB.  V.  pMt  I.  182 l88. 

J  In  the  republics  of  Greece,  where  the  territory  was  (mail  and  profperity 
1  was  natural,  the  number  of  citizens  greatly  augmented,  and  became 
%wWtbea  to  the  fate;  therefore  tbey  inceuantly  formed  edomn  ;  they  even 
hired  themfelves  out  as  roarriors,  as  the  Swifs  do  at  the  prcfent  day ;  indeed 
hortitng  was  neglected  to  prevent  the  increase  of  birth.  The  Gauls,  who  were 
h  exactly  the  fame  predicament,  did  exactly  the  lame.  Montesquieu, 
.  iii.   p.  i6« 
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limits  the  number  of  marriages  .—  Ahistotle  fays, 
that,  if  the  laws  of  the  country  forbid  infanticide,  adalti 
muft  be  prevented  from  engendering  beyond  a  certain 
number. — If  they  exceed  the  number  defined  by  die  hwf 
he  recommends  the  procuring  abortion. 

The  Fapian  and  Julian  laws,  made  by  Augustus 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  encouraging  marriage  and 
punching  celibacy  f,  were  repealed  or  modified  ,by  Con* 
stantineJ.—  Theodofius  the  younger  abolHhed  the 
decimary  laws,  which  granted  certain  advantages  to 
parents,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  children). 
The  Papian  law  recommended  fecond  marriages;  Jus- 
tinian rewarded  thofe  who  did  not  marry  a  ieaad 
time§. 

It  appears  at  firft  fight  lingular,  that  Switzerland,  the 
government  of  which  is  fo  much  more  perfed  than  tht 
of  the  petty  German  princes,  fhould  yet  imitate  their 
condudl  in  letting  out  foldiers  for  hire.— The  reafcn 
appears  to  he,  that  they  do  it  for  the  purpofe  of  ridding 

•  I  /ib.  V.  dc  Repub. 

f  Src  the  fpeech  of  Augufhw,  at  the  promulgation  of  thh  law,  as  reewi. 
ed  by  Dion.  lib.  XVI. 

1  Leg.  unic.  cod.  Theod.  de  infirm,  p*n.  caelib.  &  orbit. 
||  Leg.  IK  &  III.  cod.  Thcod.  de  jur.  lib. 
§  Nov.  127.  ch.  III.  Nov.  118.  ch.  V. 
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themfelves  of  the  redundancy  of  people,  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  whom  their  free  and  equal  laws  are  fo  favour- 
able. 

In  the  South  Seas  there  is  an  ifland,  which  from  the 
firft  difcoverer  is  called  Juan  Fernandes.—ln  this  fe- 
queftered  fpot,  John  Fernando  placed  a  colony  of 
goats,  confiding  of  one  male,  attended  by  his  female.-— 
This  happy  couple  finding  pafture  in  abundance,  could 
readily  obey  the  firft  commandment,  to  increafe  and 
multiply*  till  in  procefs  of  time  they  had  repleni/hed 
their  little  ifland. — In  advancing  to  this  period  they 
were  ftrmgers  to  mifery  and  want,  and  feemed  to  glory 
in  their  numbers :  but  from  this  unhappy  moment  they 
began  to  fuffer  hunger ;  yet  continuing  for  a  time  to 
mcrcafe  their  numbers,  had  they  been  endued  with  rea-> 
fen,  they  muft  have  apprehended  the  extremity  of  fa- 
mine.-—In  this  fituation  the  weakeft  firft  gave  way,  and 
plenty  was  again  reftored. — Thus  tbey  flu&uated  be- 
tween happinefs  and  mifery,  and  either  fuffered  want  or 
rejoiced  in  abundance,  according  as  their  numbers  were 
diminifhed  or  increafed ;  never  at  a  ftay,  yet  nearly  ba- 
lancing at  all  times  their  quantity  of  food.— This  degree 
of  iwjuipoife  was  from  time  to  time  deftroyed,  either 

by 
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by  epidemical  difeafos,  or  by  the  arrival  of  (brae  veflcl 
in  diftrefc. — On  fuch  occafions  their  numbers  were  con- 
fidcrably  reduced ;  but  to  compenfate  for  this  alarm,  and 
to  comfort  them  for  the  lofs  of  their  companions,  the 
furvivors  never  failed  immediately  to  meet  returning 
plenty. — They  were  no  longer  in  fear  of  famine  :  they 
ceufed  to  regard  each  other  with  an  evil  eye ;  all  had 
abundance,  all  were  contented,  all  were  happy:— Tho\ 
what  might  have  been  conGdered  49  misfortunes,  pfoygi 
a  fourcc  of  comfort ;  and,  to  them  at  lcaft,  partial  evil 
was  univcrfal  good. 

When  the  Spaniards  found  that  the  Englifli  privateer* 
rcforted  to  this  ifland  for  provisions,  they  refolved  on  the 
total  extirpation  of  the  goats,  and  for  this  purpofe  they 
put  on  fhorc  a  greyhound  dog  and  bitch  *. — Thefe  i|> 
their  turn  incrcafed  and  multiplied,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  food  they  met  with  ;  but  in  confe^uence^ 
as  the  Spaniards  had  forefeen,  the  breed  of  goats  dimi- 
nifhed. — Had  they  been  totally  cjeflroycd,  the  dogs  like- 
wife  muft  have  perilhed. — But  as  majiy  of  the  gostfs 
retired  to  the  craggy  rocks,  where  the  dogs  could  never 
follow  them,  defcending  only  for  fhort  intervals  to  feed 
with  fear  and  circumfpcAion  in  the  vallics,  few  of  thefe* 

♦  Ulloa,  B.  ii.  C.  4* 
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bofides  the  carelefc  and  the  rafti,  became  a  prey ;  and 
none  but  the  mod  watchful,  ftrong,  and  a&ive  of  the 
dogs  could  get  a  fufficiency  of  food. — Thus  a  new  kind 
of  balance  was  eftabliihed. — The  wcakeft  of  both  fpecics 
Were  among  the  firft  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature ;  the  moft 
•dive  and  vigorous  preferved  their  lives  *• 

"Whenever  the  period  of  exceffive  populoufncfs  arrives 
in  any  parficular  country,  unlefs  the  inhabitants  them- 
rdmcorreft  the  evil,  it  will  itfclf  prcduce  a  remedy ; 
ffat  k  to  (ay,  certain  caufes  of  deftruftion  will  nccefla- 
rily  arife.— Thefe  are  peftilcnce,  famine,  and  internal 
Warfare,  or  a  conteft  between  man  and  man  for  the 
mere  neceflarics  of  life. — The  inhabitants  themfelve* 
may  prevent  the  neceffity  of  the  exiftencc  of  thefe  dread- 
firi  evils  by  different  methods,  but  thefe  are  only  tem- 
porary and  palliative  expedients. 

I.  One  of  the  temporary  expedients  is,  the  PERFECT 

CULTIVATION  OF  EVERY  INCH  OF  GROUND.  —  In 

fine,  the  inhabitants  of  an  over-populated  country  mud 

*  Vide  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsint>'s  Diftrtation  m  the  Poor  Laws,  page 
39;  where  thefe  remarkable  circurn^ances  are  rtcorJcJ,  and  a  train  of  mail 
excellent  arguments  adduced  refpecting  the  evils  ariung  from  over-population. 
Am  thefe  laws  are  to  undergo  revjfioti  in  parliament,  we  mall  omit  in  this  edi- 
tion to  treat  on  them. 
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not  lofe  a  fingle  inch  of  ground  ;  their  folc  ftudy  muft 
be  to  make  t\vo  ears  of  corn  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before :  poflibly,  by  having  their  labour  and  their  in- 
genuity always  dirc&ed  to  this  one  objed,  they  may  in- 
creafe  that  power  which  the  earth  poflefies,  of  producing 
nutritive  matter  to  an  almoft  incredible  extent,  and 
make  to  grow  twenty  ears  of  corn  where  only  one 
grows  at  prefent. 

However,  whether  the  matter  be  pufhed  to  this  ex* 
treme  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  all  thefe  means  of  in* 
creafing  the  production  of  nutritive  matter,  and  pit- 
venting  its  wafte  when  produced,  are  neceflarily  fimu 
in  their  operation,  and  that,  if  the  original  caufes  which 
produced  the  over-population  continue  to  exift  and  to 
operate,  the  evil  will,  when  all  thefe  means  are  exhanfl- 
ed,  {till  exift,  and  at  length  remedy  itfelf  by  famine, 
peftilence,  or  war. 

II.  Another  palliative  expedient,  in  cafe  of  over-po- 
pulation, is  THE  ABSENCE  OF  EVERY  KIND  OP  LUX- 
URY.— No  member  of  the  community  muft  be  fufiered 
to  confume  more  than  is  barely  neceflary  for  his  fob* 
fiftence.— Some  of  the  inftitutions  of  the  Chinefe  againft 
luxury  are  worthy  of  notice,— -Our  anceftors,  laid  an 
emperor  of  the  family  of  Tang,  held  this  maxim,  that 

if 
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if  a.  fingle  individual  led  an  idle  life,  fome  other  pcrfon 
muft  inevitably  feel  the  confequences,  muft  either  ftarve 
or  go  naked*. — The  third  emperor  of  the  21ft  dynafty, 
being  prefented  with  fome  diamonds,  a  mine  of  which 
had  been  difcovered,  inftantly  returned  them,  and  or- 
dered the  mine  to  be  clofed,  not  choofing  to  have  the 
labour  of  his  people  direded  to  an  objedt  that  would 
neither  furnifh  them  with  food  nor  clothing  f. — Our 
luxury  it  lb  great,  faid  Kiayvento,  that  many  people 
am  employed  in  ornamenting  (hoes. — If  many  perfons 
are 'employed  in  making  clothes  for  one  man,  many 
men  muft  go  naked — If  only  one  man  tills  the  earth, 
and  nine  confume  its  productions,  without  labouring  at 
all,  it  follows  that  many  men  muft  ftarve  J. — In  confe- 
quence  of  inftitutions,  founded  on  fuch  principles  as 
tbefe,  luxury  is  almoft  annihilated  in  China :  when  a 
man  marries,  he  allows  his  wife  a  quantity  of  rice  for 
food,  and  fome  raw  cotton  to  be  worked  into  clothing, 
while  two  or  three  mats  conftitute  the  whole  furniture  of 
his  houfc. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  entire  abfence  of  lux* 
ury,  as  well  as  the  entire  cultivation  of  the  earth,  would 

*  Du  Halde,  t.  ii.  p.  497.  f  Idem,  t.  L 

J  Idem,  t.  ii.  p.  418. 
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have  a  very  extenfivc  operation. — At  prefent,  men  pro- 
bably  cat  and  drink  twice  as  much  as  they  have  real  oc- 
cafion  for.— The  produ&ive  power  of  the  earth  would 
be  directed  to  the  produfiion  of  that  fpecies  of  nutriment 
which  grows  in  die  greateft  quantity,  and  with  the  lead 
labour ;  vines  and  olives  muft  be  rooted  up,  even  com 
muft  not  be  fpared,  rice  and  potatoes  muft  be  the  only 
articles  of  culture. — There  is  no  doubt  that  a  country 
which,  in  the  prefent  ftatc  of  things,  would  not  admit 
of  a  greater  population  than  ten  millions,  might  be  sole 
to  fupply  clothing,  habitation,  and  food,  for  thirty  mil- 
lions, if  every  inch  of  ground  was  cultivated  in  the  beft 
poffible  manner,  and  if  no  unneceffary  confumption  of 
its  produce  took  place :  but  it  is  equally  clear,  that  if 
the  populoufncfs  ftill  goes  on  to  increafe,  the  time  will 
come  when  thefe  remedies  will  be  found  to  be  mere  pal- 
liative expedients. 

III.  A  country  in  this  fituation  muft  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  bees,  and  emit  a  swarm. — Without 
dwelling  on  the  enormities  and  crimes,  with  which  co- 
lonifation  has  in  almoft  every  inftance  been  attended  *. 

*  Reflect  only  on  the  colonibtion  of  South  America  by  the  SfWinis,  ia 
the  progrefs  of  which,  Che  natives  were  hunted  down  by  dogs,  as  if  the; 
were  wild  beails. 

it 
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it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve  that  this  is  alfo  an  ex- 
pedient merely  palliative.— This  muft  be  clear  when  we 
nffc&that  the  fame  caufes  which  over-populated  the 
mother  country  continuing  to  operate,  repeated  emif- 
£ms  of  colontfts  muft  take  place,  till  the  whole  world 
would  fwarm  with  people,  and  no  one  country  could 
get  rid  of  its  exuberance  by  throwing  it  on  another, 

1  fince  no  other  would  be  able  to  receive  it. — No  doubt, 
the  period  when  colonifation  muft  of  neceffity  ceafe  is  at 
»gmatdiftance,  but  every  one  muft  fee  the  poffibility  of 
iw  arrival. 

The  populoufnefs  of  China  has  been  already  adverted 
to  in  the  courfe  of  this  Se&ion. — The  inhabitants  have 
adopted  the  two  expedients  firft  mentioned  ;  they  have 
tuhivated  the  earth  to  the  utmoft^  and  they  have  banijhed 
btxury. — It  fhonld  feem  then  that  when  thefe  were 
found  to  fail,  they  ought  to  have  had  recourfe  to  the 
third. — Adtuated  by  an  aftonifhing  fpirit  of  nationality, 
die  Chinefe  do  never  emigrate :    to  a  limited  extent  /«- 

fanticide  is  praftifed,  but  even  this  is  not  fufficient  * ; 

famine  and  pejiilence^  every  fix  or  feven  years,  come  in 

*  Sec  Lettres  edif.  %\  Rccucil. 
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to  correS  an  evil  which  the  emiflion  of  /warms  wouU 
at  lead  have  retarded. 

Let  thofe  who  contend  that  populousness  is  the  gtat- 
eft  bleffing  a  country  can  enjoy,  contemplate  its  effttb 
in  China ; — in  China,  where  it  is  pufhed  to  its  greatdl 
extent,  which  is  the  mod  populous  country  in  the  uni- 
verfc,  and  which,  if  populoufncfs  were  a  real  bleffing, 
ought  to  he  the  moft  happy ; — in  China,  where  the 
putrid  carcafes  of  dogs,  cats,  and  vermin,  are  foogbt 
with  avidity  to  fuftain  the  lives  of  wretches  who  are  bom 
only  to  be  ftarved ; — in  China,  which  is  continually  ex- 
pofed  to  the  almoft  inexprcflible  horrors  of  famine ;  a 
ftate  in  which  felfifhnefs  univerfally  prevails,  in  which 
the  parent  refufes  part  of  that  nourifhment  he  has  been 
fo  fortunate  to  acquire,  to  his  ftarving  child  ;  in  which, 
the  child  refufes  to  hear  the  fupplication  of  his  famiflxd 
parent;  or  to  peftilence,  durirfg  which  the  unfortunate 
objedt,  abandoned  by  his  neareft  connections  and  dcareft 
friends,  after  dragging  liis  already  putrid  carcafe  from 
door  to  door,  dies,  unheeded,  in  the  ftreet. 

I  have  fpoken  of  the  three  palliative  expedients  which 
may  be  adopted  in  the  cafe  of  over-populoufnefs  :  the 
entire   cultivation  of  the  earthy    the  annihilation  cf  lux- 
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ury,  and  a  general  fpread  of  people  over  the  whole  earth, 
by  colonifatiQtiy  which  will  for  ages  prevent  populoufnefs 
from  becoming  exceffive. 

While  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  ma- 
naged AS  THEY  ARE  AT  PRESENT  IN  EUROPE,  IT 
IS  THE  RARITY,  RATHER  THAN  THE  INTENSITY,  OF 
POPULATION  WHICH  WE  HAVE  TO  GUARD  AGAINST  : 
WHILE  MEN  CHOOSE  TO  PAMPER  THEIR  BODIES, 
LESSEN  THEIR  VIGOUR,  AND  SHORTEN  THEIR 
LIVES,  BY  DAILY  INTEMPERANCE,  BY  DAILY  IN- 
DULGING IN  THE  DAINTIES  OF  THE  EAST  AND 
WEST,  RANSACKING  BOTH  HEMISPHERES  FOR^ 
THEIR  MOST  ORDINARY  DIET  AND  CLOTHING; 
WHILE  THEY  COMMUNICATE  THEIR  OWN  DISEASES, 
AND  RECEIVE  THOSE  OF  OTHER  COUNTRIES  IN 
BALES  OF  MERCHANDIZE  ;  WHILE  THE  IMPER- 
FECT STATE  OF  MEDICINE  PRESENTS  SO  PIGMY  A 
LANCE,  SO  WEAK  A  BUCKLER,  AGAINST  DISOR- 
DERS ;  WHILE  URGED  BY  COMMERCIAL  SPECULA- 
TION MEN  ARE  CONTENT  TO  PERISH  BY  HUN- 
DREDS  ON  UNKNOWN  SEAS  ;  AND  WHILE  SLAVES 
TO  AN  IMPERIOUS  DESPOTISM  THEY  ARE  WILL- 
ING    TO     HAVE     THEIR     THROATS    CUT    BY    THOU-r 

SANDS 
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SANDS  AT  THE  BECK  OF  A  FEW  INDIVIDUAL!; 
WHILE  SERVANTS  LOSE  THEIR  BREAD  WHO 
MARRY;  THERE  IS  NOT  MUCH  REASON  TO  AP- 
PREHEND THAT  POPULOUSNESS  WILL  BECOME  EX- 
CESSIVE  *.  « 

We  IN  THIS  ISLAND  HAVE  STILL  LESS  REASON 
TO  FEAR  A  SUPERABUNDANT  POPULATION  THAI* 
ANY  OTHER  PEOPLE  OF  THE  EARTH. — OUR  COM- 
MERCE, WHICH  EMPLOYS  MEN  AT  SEA,  AND  KEEPS 
THEM  IN  CELIBACY,  AND  DESTROYS  SO  MARY 
BRAVE  LIVES;  OUR  MANUFACTURES,  THE  BANE  OF 
^MORALS  AND  OF  HEALTH;  BUT,  ABOVE  ALL,  OUR 
NUMEROUS  COLONIES,  PREVENT  THE  ARRIVAL  OF 
SUCH  EVILS,  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  WHICH  WAS 
ALONE    EXPATIATED    ON. 

*  The  Cabinet. 
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SECT.    XVII. 

OF    CRIMINAL   JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  proper  end  of  hurqan  punijhmcnt  /s,  not  the  fatif- 
Jmfiion  of  juftice  y  but  the  prevention  of  crimes. — By  the 
ftttisfa&ion  of  juftice,    1  mean  the  retribution  of  fo  much 
pain  for  fi  much  guilt ;  which  is  the  difpcnfation  we  expecl 
"  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  which  we  are  accu domed  to 
oonfider  as  the  order  of  things  that  perfe&  juftice  dic- 
tates and  requires. — In  what  fenfe,    or  whether  with 
truth  in  any  fenfe,  juftice  may  be  faid  to  demand  the 
punilhment  of  offenders,  I  do  not  now  inquire  ;   but  I 
aflert  that  this  demand  is  not  the  motive  or  occajion  of 
hitman  punifhment. — What  would  it  be  to  the  magiftrate 
that  offences  went  altogether  unpunifhed,    if  the  im- 
punity of  the  offenders  were  followed  by  no  danger  or 
prejudice  to  the  commonwealth  ? — The  fear  left  the 
efcape  of  the  criminal  fhould  encourage  him,  or  others 
by  his  example,  to  repeat  the  fame  crime,  or  to  commit 
different  crimes,  is  the  fole  confideration  which  autho- 
rizes the  inflidlion  of  punifhment  by  human  laws  — 
JJow  that,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  the  caufe  and  end 
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of  the  punifliment,  ought  undoubtedly  to  regulate  the 
meafure  of  its  fcverity. — But  this  caufe  appears  to  be 
founded,  not  in  the  guilt  of  the  offender -,  but  in  the  jv- 
ceffity  of  preventing  the  repetition  if :  toe  offence. — And  from 
hence  rcfults  the  rcafon,  that  crimes  affe  not  by  any  go- 
vernment punifhed  in  proportion  to  their  guilt,  nor  in  all 
cafes  ought  to  be  fo,  but  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
and  the  mcejfity  of  preventing  them. — Thus  the  dealing 
of  goods  privately  out  of  a  flop  may  not,  in  its  moral 
quality,  be  more  criminal  than  the  Healing  of  them  out 
of  a  houfc  ;    yet,  being  equally  ncceffary,  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  prevented,  the  law,  in  certain  circumftances, 
denounces  againft:  it  a  fevcrcr  punifhment. — The  erim 
muji  be  prevented  by  fome  means  or  other ;  and  confequent- 
ly,  whatever  means  appear  ncceffary  to  this  endf  whether 
they  be  proportionable  to  the  guilt  of  the  criminal  or 
net ,  arc  adopted  rightly,  becaufe  they  are  adopted  upon 
the  principle  which  alone  juflifies  the  infiiclion  of  punifhment 
at  all. — From  the  fame  confideration  it  alfo  follows,  that 
punifliment  ought  not  to  be  employed,  much  lefs  ren- 
dered feverc,  when  the  crime  can  be  prevented  by  any 
other  means. — P m:\flmcnt  is  an  ci'il  to  which  the  ma- 
giflrate  reforts  only  from  its  being  ncceffary  to  the  prevention 
cf  a  greater.— This  ncceflity  docs  not  exift,  when  the 
4  end 
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may  be  attained ;  that  is,  when  the  public  may  b* 
ided  from  the  effe&s  of  the  crime  by  any  other  ex- 
ait. — The  fanguinary  laws  which  have  been  made 
ift  counterfeiting  or  diminifhing  the  gold  coin  of 
kingdom  might  be  juft,  until  the  method  of  dete&- 
lie  fraud,  by  weighing  the  money,  was  introduced 
general  ufage. — Since  that  precaution  was  pra&ifed, 
lews  have  Jlept :  and  an  execution  under  them  at 
day  would  be  deemed  a  meafure  of  unjuftifiable  fe- 
y.— The  fame  principle  accounts  for  a  circumftance, 
i  has  been  often  cenfured  as  an  abfurdity  in  the 
1  laws  of  this,  and  of  moil  modern  nations,  namely, 
breaches  of  truft  are  either  not  punifhed  at  all,  or 
£bed  with  lefs  rigour  than  other  frauds. — Wherefore 
Jime  have  a/ked,  that  a  violation  of  confidence  f  which 
a/is  the  guilty  Jhould  mitigate  the  penalty?— -This  le- 
,  or  rather  forbearance  of  the  laws,  is  founded  in 
molt  reafonable  dijlinclion. — A  due  circumfpefiion 
le  choice  of  the  peFfons  whom  they  truft  ;  caution 
miting  the  extent  of  that  truft ;  or  the  requiring  of 
:ient  fecurity  for  the  faithful  difchargc  of  it,  will 
monly  guard  men  from  injuries  of  this  defcription  : 
the  law  will  not  interpofe  its  fanclions,  to  protccl  neglr- 
f  and  credulity  f  or  to  jupply  the  place  of  dome/lie  care 
OL.  II.  G  g  ami 
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and  prudence. — To  be  convinced  that  the  law  ptocecdi 
entirely  upon  this  confidcration,  we  have  only  to  ob- 
ferve,  that,  where  the  confidence  is  unavoidable,  when 
no  pra&icable  vigilance  could  watch  the  offender,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  theft  committed  by  a  fervant  in  the  fhopor 
dwelling-houfc  of  his  matter,  or  upon  property  to  which 
he  muft  neceffarily  have  accefs,  the  fentencc  of  the  lawn 
not  lefs  fevere,  and  its  execution  commonly  more  certain  md 
rigorous,  than  if  no  tntft  at  all  had  intervened. 

It  is  in  purfuance  of  the  fame  principle,  which  per- 
vades indeed  the  whole  fyftem  of  penal  jurifprudeaee, 
that  the  facility  with  which  any  fades  of  crimes  is  perff 
trated,  has  been  generally  deemed  a  rcafon  for  aggravating 
the  pumfhment.— Thus,  iheep-ftealing,  horfe-fteaCng, 
the  dealing  of  cloth  from  tenters,  or  bleaching  grounds, 
by  our  laws,  fubjeft  the  offenders  to  fentence  of  death: 
not  that  thefc  crimes  arc  in  their  nature  more  heinous, 
than  many  fimple  felonies  which  are  puniflied  by  io- 
prifonment  or  tranfportation,  but  becaufc  the  property 
being  more  expofed,  requires  the  terror  of  capital  puniflmcA 
to  proted  //.—This  feverity  would  be  abfurd  and  unjuft, 
if  the  guilt  of  the  offender  were  the  immediate  carafe 
and  meafure  of  the  punifliment ;  but  is  a  confident  and 
regular  conference  of  the  fuppofition,  that  the  right 
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of  pnnifliment  rcfults  from  the  ncccffity  of  preventing 
the  crime  :  for  if  this  be  the  end  propofed,  the  feverity 
of  the  punifhment  mud  be  increafed  in  proportion  to 
die  expediency  and  the  difficulty  of  attaining  this  end  j 
that  is,  in  a  proportion  compounded  of  the  mifchief  of 
the  crime,  and  of  the  eafe  with  which  it  is  executed.— 
TBe  difficulty  of  difcovery  is  a  circumftance  to  be  in* 
eluded  in  the  fame  confideration. — It  conftitutes  indeed, 
with  itfpe£t  to  the  crime,  the  facility  of  which  we 
fyaik*—By  bow  much  therefore  the  detection  of  an  offender 
is  men  rare  and  uncertain,  byfo  much  the  morefevere  mujl 
he  the  punifhment  >  when  he  is  deteclcd.—Tbus  the  writing 
of  incendiary  letters,  though  in  itfelfa  pernicious  and  alarm* 
mg  injury,  calls  for  a  more  condign  and  exemplary  pu- 
&/bmcntf  by  the  very  obfeurity  with  which  the  crime  is 
committed. 

From  the  juftice  of  God  we  are  taught  to  look  for  z 
gradation  of  punifhment  y  exaftly  proportioned  to  the 
guilt  of  the  offender :  when  therefore,  in  afligning  the 
degrees  of  human  punifhment,  we  introduce  confident 
fans  diftin&  from  that  guilt,  and  a  proportion  fo  varied 
"hf  external  circumftances,  thztjqual  crimes  frequently 
findergo  unequal  puni/hments,  or  the  lefs  crime  die  greater; 
it  is  natural  to  demand  the  reafon  why  a  different  mea- 
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Aire  of  punifliment  (hould  be  expe&ed  from  God,  and 
obferved  by  men ;  why  that  rule,  which  befits  the  ab- 
folute  and  perfeft  juftice  of  the  Deity,  (hould  not  be 
the  rule  which  ought  to  be  purfued  and  imitated  by  hu- 
man laws. — The  folution  of  this  difficulty  muft  be 
fought  for  in  thofc  peculiar  attributes  of  the  divine  na- 
ture,  which  diftinguilh  the  difpenfations  of  fuprcme 
wifdom  from  the  proceedings  of  human  judicature.— A 
Being  whose  knowledge  penetrates  every 
concealment  ;  from  the  operation  of  whose 
will  no  art  or  slight  can  escape;    and  in 

WHOSE  HANDS  PUNISHMENT  IS  SURE  ;  SUCH  A  BeIKC 
MAY  CONDUCT  THE  MORAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  HIS 
CREATION,  IN  THE  BEST  AND  WISEST  MANNER,  BY 
PRONOUNCING  A  LAW  THAT  EVERY  CRIME  SHAU, 
FINALLY  RECEIVE  A  PUNISHMENT  PROPORTIONED 
TO     THE     GUILT     WHICH     IT     CONTAINS,     abflnufkd 

from  any  foreign  confideralion  whatever:  and  may 
teftify  his  veracity  to  the  fpe&ators  of  his  judgments, 
by  carrying  this  law  into  ftri£t  execution. — But  when 
the  care  of  the  public  fafety  is  entruftcd  to  me^ 
whofe  authority  over  their  fellow  creatures  is  limited 
by  defects  of  power  and  knowledge ;  from  whofe  utmojl 
vigilance  andfagacity  the  greatefi  offenders  often  lis  M; 
3  whofe 
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Whole  wifejl  precautions  and  fpeediejl  purfuit  may  be  tlui* 
td  by  artifice  or  concealment ;  a  different  neceflity,  a  new 
rule  of  proceeding  refults  from  the  very  impcrfeclion  of 
their  faculties. — In  their  hands  the  uncertainty  of  puni  fo- 
ment mud  he  compenfated  by  the  Jeverity.— The  eafi 
With  which  crimes  arc  committed  or  concealed,  mull  be 
counteracted  by  additional  penalties  and  increafed  terrors.— 
The  very  end  for  which  human  government  is  eftabliQw 
ed,  requires  that  its  regulations  be  adapted  to  the  fupprejpon 
of  crimes.— This  end,  whatever  it  may  do  in  the  plans  of 
Infinite  Wifdom,  does  not,  in  the  dejignation  of  temporal 
penalties,  always  coincide  with  the  proportionate  puniflment 
*f  guilt. 

There  are  two  methods  of  adminiftering  penal  juf- 
tice. 

The  firft  method  afligns  capital  punifhments  to  few  of 
fences,  and  bft'ts  it  invariably. 

The  fecond  method  afligns  capital  puni/hments  to  many 
kinds  of  offences,  but  itiflicls  it  only  upon  a  few  examples  of 
each  kind. 

The  latter  of  which  two  methods  has  been  long  adopted 
1  in  tins  country,  where,  of  thofe  who  receive  fentence  of 
death,  fcarcely  one  in  ten  is  executed. — And  the  pre* 
{pence  of  this  to  the  former  method  feems  to  be  found- 
ed 
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ed  in  the  confideration,  that  thefeleclion  of  prefer  ohjeelx 
for  capital  puni/hment  principally  depends  upon  draah 
Jfances,  which,  however  eajy  to  perceive  in  each  particular 
cafe  after  the  crime  is  committed,  it  is  impoffible  to  ammt<* 
rate  or  define  beforehand ;   or  to  afcertain  however  with 
that  exad-tnefs,  which  is  requifite  in  legal  defcriptiom.-m 
Hence,  although  it  be  neceflary  to  fix,  by  precife  raid 
of  law,  the  boundary  on  one  fide ;  that  is,  the  limit  to  ( 
which  the  punifhment  may  be  extended,  and  alio  tint 
nothing  lefs  than  the  authority  of  the  whole  legislature 
be  fuffered  to  determine  that  boundary,  and  affign  thefc 
rules  ;  yet  the  mitigation  of  punifhment,  the  exereife  of  h~ 
ttity,   mayf   without  danger,   be  entrufled  to  the  executht 
piagiftratc,  whofe  difcretion  will  operate  upon  tbofe  tmmt- 
rous,  unforefcen,  mutable,  and  indefinite  circumflances,  both 
of  the  crime  and  the  criminal,  which  conflitute  or  qnJjf) 
the  malignity  of  each  offence.—-  Without  the  power  of  rs 
laxation  lodged  in  a  living  authority,    either  feme  of- 
fenders would  efcape  capital  punifhment,  whom  thepubk 
fafcty  required  tofuffcr ;  orfome  would  undergo  this  pum/b- 
qtcnt,  where  it  was  neither  deferved  npr  necejfary. — For 
if  judgment  of  death  were  referved  for  one  or  two  fpecia  » 
pf  crimes  only,  which  would  probably  be  the  cafe,  if 
that  judgment  was  intended  to  be  executed  wkbout  ex- 
ception, 
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Ctptiori,  crimes  might  occur  of  the  moft  dangerous  example§ 

mad  accompanied  with  circumftances  of  heinous  aggravation; 

wbicb  did  not  fail  within  any  defcription  of  offences  that  the 

laws  bad  made  capital,  and  which  confequently  could  not 

receive  the  punj/hment  their  own  malignity  and  the  public 

fafety  required. — What  is  worfc,  it  would  be  known  be- 

forehand,  that  fucb  crimes  might  be  committed  without 

danger  to  the  offender  s  ///£.— On  the  other  hand,  if,  to 

Kadi  thefe  poffible  cafes,  the  whole  clafe  of  offences  to 

which  they  belong  be  fubje&ed  to  pains  of  death,  and 

no  power  of  remitting  this  fevcrity  remain  any  where, 

the  execution  of  the  laws  will  become  more  fanguinary 

than  the  public  compaffion  would  endure,  or  than  is  neccf~ 

fury  to  the  general  fecurity. 

The  Law  of  EnglXnd  is  conftruftcd  upon  a  dif« 
fcrcnt  and  a  better  policy.— By  the  number  ofjlatutes  ere* 
ating  capital  offences,  it  fwceps  into  the  net  every  crime, 
tubicb  under  any  pojjible  circumftances  may  merit  the  punifly* 
muni  of  death :  but  when  the  execution  of  this  fentence  comet 
to  be  deliberated  upon,  a  fmall  proportion  of  each  clafs  are 
Jingled  out,  the  general  characler,  or  the  peculiar  aggrava- 
tions of  whofe  crimes,  render  them  fit  examples  of  public 
juftice.— By  this  expedient  few  atlually  fuffer  death, 
whilft  the  dread  and  danger  of  it  hang  over  the  crimes  of 

many. 
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flMiyr.— -Thi  tendcrncfs  of  the  law  cartnot  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of. — The  life  of  the  fubjeft  is  fpared,  as  far  ai 
the  neceflity  of  reftraiut  and  intimidation  permits,  yetn$ 
one  will  adventure  upon  the  commiffton  of  any  enormm 
crime,  from  a  knowledge  that  the  laws  have  not  provided 
for  its  puni/hmcnt. — The  wifdom  and  humanity  of  this 
defign  furnifli  a  juft  excufe  for  the  multiplicity  of  capital 
offences,  which  the  laws  of  England  arc  accufed  of  cre- 
ating beyond  thofe  of  other  countries.— The  charge  of 
cruelty  is  anfwered  by  obferving,  that  thefe  laws  were 
never  meant  to  be  carried  into  iniifcriminate  execution ; 
that  the  legiflature,  when  it  eftablifhes  its  laft  and  high- 
eft  fan&ions,  trufts  to  the  benignity  of  the  crown  to  relax 
their  feverity,  as  often  as  circurnftances  appear  to  palliate 
the  offence,  or  even  as  often  as  thofe  circurnftances  of  *j- 
gravation  are  wanting,  which  render  this  rigorous  inter- 
pofition  neccflary. — Upon  this  plan  it  is  enough  to  vin- 
dicate the  lenity  of  the  laws,  that  forae  inftances  are  to 
be  found  in  each  clafs  of  capital  crimes,  which  require 
the  reftraint  of  capital  punishment ;    and  that  this  re- 
ftiaint  could  not  be  applied,    without  fubjcSing  the 
whole  clafs  to  the  fame  condemnation. 

There  is  however  one  fpecics  of  crimes,  the  making 
of  which  capital  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  defended,  even 

upon 
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•Mpon  the  comprehenfive  principle  juft  now  ftated;  I 
mean  that  of  privately  Jlealing  from  the  perfon.-— A» 
every  degree  of  force  is  excluded  hy  the  defcription  of 
the  crime,  it  will  be  difficult  to  aflign  an  example, 
where  either  the  amount  or  circumftances  of  the  theft 
place  it  upon  a  level  with  thofe  dangerous  attempts,  to 
,  which  the  punifliment  of  death  fhould  be  confined.— 
It  will  be  (lill  more  difficult  to  Hiew,,  that,  without 
gtoft  and  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  fuflferer, 
fuch  examples  can  ever  become  fo  frequent,  as  to  make 
it  neceflary  to  conftitute  a  clafs  of  capital  offences,  of 
very  wide  and  large  extent. 

TJr  prerogative  of  pardon  is  properly  referved  to  the 
thief  nmgiflrate.—Thz  power  of  fufpending  the  laws  it 
a  privilege  of  too  high  a  nature  to  be  committed  to  many 
hands,  or  to  thofe  of  any  inferior  officer  in  the  (rate.— 
The  king  alfo  can  bed  colledl  the  advice  by  which  his 
refolutions  {hould  be  governed ;  and  is  at  the  fame  time 
removed  at  the  greatcft  diftance  from  the  influence  of 
private  motives. — But  let  this  power  be  depofited  where 
it  will,  the  exercife  of  it  ought  to  be  regarded,  not  as  ft 
favour  to  be  yielded  to  folicitation,  granted  to  friendship, 
or,  leaft  of  all,  to  be  made  fubfervient  to  the  concili- 
ating or  gratifying  of  political  attachments,  but  as  a  ju± 
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dicialatl\  as  a  deliberation  to  be  concluded  with  the 
fame  character  of  impartiality,  with  the  feme  exa&  and* 
diligent  attention  to  the  proper  merits  and  circumftancei 
of  the  cafe,  as  that  which  the  judge  upon  the  bench  was 
expefled  tq  maintain  and  (hew  in  the  trial  of  the  pri- 
foncr's  guilt. — The  qucfiions  whether  the  prifoner  be  gwlty, 
and  whether,  being  guilty,  be  ought  to' be  executed,  an 
equally  quejlions  of  public  jujliec. — The  adjudication  of  the 
latter  queftion  is  as  much  a  function  of  magiftracy  as  the 
trial  of  the  former. — The  public  welfare  is  interefted  in 
both. — The  conviction  of  an  offender  fhould  depend 
upon  nothing  but  the  proof  of  his  guilt,  nor  the  execu- 
tion of  the  fentence  upon  any  thing  bcfide  the  quality 
and  circumftanccs  of  his  crime.— It  is  ncceflary  to  the 
good  order  of  fociety,  and  to  the  reputation  and  autho- 
rity of  government,  that  this  be  known  and  believed  to 
be  the  cafe  in  each  part  of  the  proceeding. 

Aggravations  which  ought  to  guide  the  magi  (Irate  iq 
the  fclcflion  ofobjctls  of  condign  punj/hment  are  principally 
thefe  three — repetition,  cruelty,  combination. — The  two 
firft,  it  is  manifeft,  add  to  every  reafon  upon  which  the 
juflice  or  the  ncceffity  of  rigorous  meafures  can  be 
founded ;  and,  with  refpccSt  to  the  laft  circumftance,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  when  thieves  and  robbers  are 

once 
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once  collected  into  gangs,  their  violence  becomes  more 
formidable,  the  confederates  more  defperate,  and  the 
difficulty  of  defending  the  public  againft  their  depreda- 
tions much  greater,  than  in  the  cafe,  of  folitary  adven- 
turers.— Which  fevcral  confiderations  compofc  a  dif- 
tin&ion,  that  is  properly  adverted  to,  in  deciding  upon 
die  fete  of  convifted  malefadon.  , 

'  In  crimes,  however,  which  are  perpetrated  by  a  mul- 
titude, or  by  a  gang,  it  is  proper  to  fcparate,  in  the 
punifhraent,  the  ring-leader  from  his  followers,  the  prin- 
cipal from  his  accomplices,  and  even  the  per/on  who 
jhruck  the  blow,  broke  the  lock,  or  firjl  entered  the  houfe9 
from  tbofe  who  joined  him  in  the  felony  \  not  fo  much  on 
^account  of  any  did in&i on  in  the  guilt  of  the  offenders, 
as  for  the  fake  of  carting  an  obfhele  in  the  way  of  fuch 
confederacies,  by  rendering  it  difficult  for  the  confede- 
rates to  fettle  who  (hall  begin  the  attack,  or  to  find  a 
man  amongft  their  number  willing  to  expofe  himfelf  to 
greater  danger  than  his  affociatcs. — This  is  another  in- 
ftance  in  which  the  punifliment,  which  expediency 
diie&s,  does  not  purfue  the  exaft  proportion  of  the 
crime. 

Injuries  effefled  by  tenor  and  violence,  are  thofe  which 
it  is  the  firft  and  chief  concern  of  legal  government  to 
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reprefi;  becaufe,  their  extent  is  unlimited ;  becaufe,  m 
private  precaution  can  protect  the  fubje£t  againlt  diem; 
becaufe,  they  endanger  life  and  fafety,  as  well  as  pun 
petty ;  and  laftly,  becaufe  they  render  the  condition  of 
fociety  wretched,  by  a  fenfe  of  perfonal  iufecurity*— 
Thefe  reafons  do  not  apply  to  frauds,  which  ciicnoh 
lpe£tion  may  prevent ;  which  muft  wait  for  opportunity; 
which  can  proceed  only  to  certain  limits;  and,  by  die 
apprehenfion  of  which,  although  the  bufinefc  of  life  fa* 
incommoded,  life  itfclf  is  not  made  miferahle.— Tht 
appearance  of  this  diftin&ion  has  led  fome  humane 
writers  to  exprefs  a  wifli,  that  capital  punifhrnents  might 
be  confined  to  crimes  of  violence. 

In  eftimating  the  comparative  malignancy  of  crimes 
of  violence,  regard  is  to  be  had,  not  only  to  the  proper 
and  intended  mifchief  of  the  crime,  but  to  the  fright 
occafioncd  by  the  attack,  to  the  general  alarm  excM 
by  it  in  others,  and  to  the  confequenccs  which  may  *<• 
tend  future  attempts  of  the  fame  kind.— Thus  in  affix- 
ing the  puniftiment  of  burglary^  or  of  breaking  into 
dwc!ling~houfes  by  night,  we  are  to  conGder  not  only 
the  peril  to  which  the  moft  valuable  property  is  expoM 
by  this  crime,  and  which  may  be  called  the  dired  mif- 
chief of  it,  but  the  danger  alfo  of  murder  in  cafe  of  re- 
8  fiftance, 
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fiftance,  or  for  the  Cake  of  preventing  difcovery,  and  th* 
uatverfal  dread  with  which  the  f lent  and  defencelefs  betas, 
ifrtfl  andfkep  mud  be  difturbed,  were  attempts  of  thi* 
felt  to  become  frequent ;  and  which  dread  alone,  even 
Without  the  mifchief  which  is  the  obje&  of  it,  is  not 
Qply  a  public  evil,  but  almoft  of  all  evils  the  moft  in* 
(importable.—  Thefe  circumftances  place  a  difference 
between  the  breaking  into  a  dwelling-houfe  by  day,  and 
by  nigh*  •  which  difference  obtains  in  the  punishment 
of  the  offence  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  judicial  codes  of  moft  countries,  from 
the  earlieft  ages  to  the  prefent. 

Of  frauds,  or  of  injuries  which  are  efFe&ed  without 
mfw€t9  the  moft  noxious  kinds  are  forgeries ■,  counterfeit^ 
ing  or  dimintfhing  of  the  coin,  and  the  Jiealing  of  letters 
in  the  courfe  of  their  conveyance ;  inafmuch  as  theft 
practices  and  to  deprive  the  public  of  accommodations,  which 
not  only  improve  the  conveniences  of  focial  life,  but 
are  eflential  to  the  profperity,  and  even  the  exiftence  of 
commerce.— Of  thefe  crimes  it  may  be  faid,  that,  al- 
though they  feem  to  afFedfc  property  alone,  the  mifchief 
of  their  operation  does  not  terminate  there. — For  let  it 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  remiflhefs  or  lenity  of  the  law* 
(bcaU,  in  any  country,  fuffcr  offences  of  this  fort  to 
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grow  into  fuch  a  frequency,  as  to  render  the  ufe  of 
money,  the  circulation  of  bills,  or  the  public  convey* 
ancc  of  letters  no  longer  fafe  or  pradticable ;  what  would 
follow,  but  that  every  fpecies  of  trade  and  of  adivity 
mud  decline  under  thefe  difcouragements ;  the  fouices 
of  fubfiftence  fail,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  arc  fupported ;  the  country  itfelf,  where  the 
intercourfc  of  civil  life  was  fo  endangered  and  defective, 
be  defertcd ;  and  that,  befide  the  diftrefs  and  poverty, 
which  the  lofst  of  employment  would  produce  to  the  in- 
dubious and  valuable  part  of  the  cxifting  community, 
a  rapid  depopulation  mud  take  place,  each  generation 
becoming  lefs  numerous  than  the  lad,  till  folitude  and 
barrennefs  overfprcad  the  land ;  until  a  dcfolation  Gnri- 
lar  to  what  obtains  in  many  countries  of  Ada,  which 
were  once  the  moil  civilized  and  frequented  parts  of  the 
world,  fucccedcd  in  the  place  of  crowded  cities,  -  of  cul- 
tivated fields,  of  happy  and  well-peopled  regions.— 
When  we  carry  forwards,  therefore,  our  views  to  the 
more  diftant,  but  not  lefs  certain  confequences  of  thefe 
crimes,  we  perceive  that,  though  no  living  creature  be 
deftroyed  by  them,  yet  human  life  is  diminished;  that 
an  offence,  the  particular  confequence  of  which  deprives 
only  an  individual  of  a  fmall  portion  of  his  property, 

and 
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d  which  even  in  its  general  tendency  feems  to  do  no- 
ing  more  than  to  obftruft  the  enjoyment  of  certain 
iblic  conveniences,  may  neverthelefs,  by  its  ultimate 
Ee£h»  conclude  in  the  laying  wade  of  human  exiftence. 
•This  obfervation  will  enable  thofe,  who  regard  the 
fine  rule  of  "  life  for  life,  and  blood  for  blood,"  as 
te  only  authorifed  and  judicable  meafure  of  capital 
anifhment,  to  perceive,  with  refpeft  to  the  effedb  and 
uality  of  the  a&ions,  a  greater  refemblance  than  they 
ippofc  to  exift,  between  certain  atrocious  frauds,  and 
lefe  crimes  which  attack  perfonal  fafety. 
..In  the  cafe  of  forgeries  there  appears  a  fubftantial  dif- 
Tence,  between  the  forging  of  bills  of  exchange,  or  of 
tturities  which  are  circulated,  and  of  which  the  circu- 
itton  and  currency  are  found  to  ferve  and  facilitate  va- 
nbte  purpofes  of  commerce,  and  the  forging  of  bonds, 
afes,  mortgages,  or  of  inftruments  which  are  not  com- 
lonly  transferred  from  one  hand  to  another;    becaufe, 
n  die  former  cafe  credit  is  neceflarily  given  to  the  lig- 
ature,' and,  without  that  credit,   the  negociation  of 
jch  property  could  not  be  carried  on,  nor  the  public 
tility  fought  from  it  be  attained ;  in  the  other  cafe,  all 
pflibility  of  deceit  might  be  precluded,  by  a  dire&  com- 
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muntcation  between  the  parties,  or  by  doe  cart  in  the 
choice  of  their  agents,  with  little  interruption  to  tafi- 
nefs,  and  without  deftroying,  or  much  incumbering, 
the  ufcs  for  which  thefe  inftruments  are  calculated— 
'  This  diftin&ion,  I  apprehend  to  be  not  only  real,  bat 
preclfc  enough  to  afford  a  line  of  diviGon  between  for- 
genes,  which,  as  the  law  now  ftands,  are  almoft  uni- 
verfally  capital,  and  puniihed  with  andiftinguifliing  fe. 
Terity. 

Perjury  is  another  crime  of  the  fame  clafs  and  magni- 
tude.— And,  when  we  confider  what  reliance  is  neceffiru) 
placed  upon  oaths ;  that  alt  judicial  decifions  proceed  nfm 
tejlimony  \  that  confequently  there  is  not  a  right,  that  a  men 
poJfejtfeS)  of  which  falfe  witneffes  may  not  deprive  him;  tbet 
reputation,  property,  and  life  itfelf  lie  open  to  the  attempts 
of  perjury ;  that  it  may  often  he  committed  without  a  pof- 
fibility  of  contradiclion  or  difcovcry ;  that  the  fuccefs  and 
prevalency  of  this  vice  tend  to  introduce  the  mo/i  grievom 
and  fatal  inju/lice  into  the  adminiftraticn  of  human  affeiri, 
er  fuch  a  diftrujl  of  tefiimony  as  muft  create  univerfalem- 
iarraffment  and  confujion ;  when  we  re/kcJ  upon  thefe  mif» 
thief s,  we  fhall  he  brought,  probably,  to  agree  with  tbt 
opinion  of  tbofe,  who  contend  that  perjury,  in  its  pumjb- 
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i/9  especially  that  which  is  attempted  in  folemn  evidence  f 
Sad  m  the  face  of  a  court  of  juflice,  fhould  be  placed  upon 
^hvelwitb  the  moft flagitious  frauds* 

The  obtaining  of  money  by  fecret  threats,  whether  we 
-itganl  the  difficulty  with  which  the  crime  is  traced  oitf, 
-the  odious  imputations  to  which  it  may  lead,  or  the  pn*- 
rfligate  Confpiracies  that  are  fometimes  formed  to  cany  it 
into  execution,  deferves  to  be  reckoned  amongft  the 
irorft  fpecies  of  robbery. 

The  frequency  of  capital  executions  in  this  country, 

owes  iti  neceflity  to  three  caufes — much  liberty,  great  ci- 

-facr,  and  the  want  of  a  puni/hment,  ihort  of  death,  pof- 

.fcfiing  a  fufficient  degree  of  terror. — And  if  the  taking 

away  of  the  life  of  malefa&ors  be  more  rare  in  other 

countries  than  in  ours,  the  reafon  will  be  found  in  fome 

difference  in  thefe  articles.— The  liberties  of  a  free  pco- 

-pie,  and  ftill  more  the  jealoufy  with  which  thefe  liber- 

•  ties  are  watched,  and  by  which  they  are  preferved,  permit 

.mot  thofe  precautions  and  rcjlraints,  that  in/peflion,  fcrutiny, 

mtd  control,  which  are  excrcifed  with  fuccefs  in  arbitrary 

.^cveriment.— For  example,    neither  the  fpirit  of  the 

laws,  nor  of  the  people,  will  fufier  the  detention  or 

confinement  of  fufpecled  perfons,  without  proofs  of  their 

-guilt,  which  it  is  often  impofiible  to  obtain  ;    nor  will 
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they  allow  that  mailers  of  families  be  obliged  to  record 
and  render  up  a  defcription  of  the  ftrangers  or  inmate 
whom  they  entertain  ;  nor  that  an  account  be  demand- 
ed, at  the  pleafure  of  the  magiftrate,  of  each  man's 
time,  employment,  and  means  of  fubfiftence;  nor  fa- 
curitics  to  be  required  when  thefe  accounts  appear  uda- 
tisfa&ory  or  dubious ;  nor  men  to  be  apprehended  upon 
the  mere  fuggeftion  of  idlenefs  or  vagrancy  3  nor  to  be 
confined  to  certain  diftrids ;  nor  the  inhabitants  of  each 
diftrift  to  be  made  refponfible  for  one  another's  behavi- 
our ;  nor  paffports  to  be  exaded  from  all  peifons  enter- 
ing or  leaving  the  kingdom :  lcaft  of  all  will  they  tole- 
rate the  appearance  of  an  armed  force,  or  of  military 
law ;  or  fuffcr  the  ftreets  and  public  roads  to  be  guarded 
and  patrolled  by  foldiers ;  or,  lajilyy  eniruji  the  price 
with  fuch  difcretionary  powers,  as  may  make  fare  of  the 
guilty,  however  they  involve  the  innocent*— Thefe  expedi- 
ents, although  arbitrary  and  rigorous^  are  many  of  then 
effectual ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  render  the  com- 
miffion  or  concealment  of  crimes  more  difficult,  they 
fubftraft  from  the  neceffity  of  fevere  puni  foment— 
Great  cities  multiply  crimes  by  prefentjng  eafier  oppor- 
tunities and  more  incentives  to  libertinifm,  which  m 
low  life  is  commonly  the  introdu&ory  ftage  to  other 
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enormities ;  by  colle&ing  thieves  and  robbers  into  die 
£une  neighbourhood,  which  enables  thein  to  form  com- 
munication* and  confederacies,  that  increafe  their  art 
and  courage,  as  well  as  ftrength  and  wickednefs;  bat 
principally  by  the  refuge  they  afford  to  villainy,  in  the 
means  of  concealment,  and  of  fubfifting  in  fecrecy, 
which  crowded  towns  fupply  to  men  of  every  defcrip- 
tion.— Thefe  temptations  and  facilities  can  only  be  coun- 
tended  by  adding  to  the  number  of  capital  puniflu 
xuents.— But  a  third  caufey  which  increafes  the  frequency 
of  capital  executions  in  England,  is  a  defect  of  the  laws 
in  not  being  provided  with  any  other  punifhment  than 
that  of  death,  fufficiently  terrible  to  keep  offenders  in 
3MC^-Tranfportation>  which  is  the  fentence  fecond  in 
the  older  of  feverity,  appears  to  me  to  anfwer  the  pur* 
pofe  of  example  very  imperfectly  ;  not  only  becaufe 
exile  is  in  reality  a  flight  punifhment  to  thofe,  who  have 
neither  property,  nor  friends,  nor  reputation,  nor  regu- 
lar  means  of  fubfiftence  at  home ;  and  becaufe  their  fitu- 
ation  becomes  little  worfe  by  their  crime,  than  it  was 
before  they  committed  it ;  but  becaufe  the  punifhment, 
whatever  it  be,  is  unobferved  and  unknown.—-*/  tran- 
fforted  convifl  may  fuffer  under  his  fentence  y  but  hisfuffer- 
ings  are  removed  from  the  virM  of  his  countrymen:  his  mi- 
ll* fen 
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firy  is  tot/eta ;  his  condition  Jiriits  no  terror*  hit*  the  minds 
of  tbsfc,  fir  whofe  warning  and  admonition  it  was  fatal- 
ed. — Thischafin  in  the  fcalc  of  pam&ment  produce* 
alfotwo  further  imperfe&ioni  in  the  adminiftratianof 
penal  juftice :  the  firft  is,  that  the  (ante  punifhmeut  k 
extended  to  crimes  of  very  different  character  and  malig- 
nity ;  the  fecond,  that  puniihments  feparated  by  a 
great  interval,  are  affigned  to  crimes  hardly  diftinguiflh 
able  in  their  guilt  and  mifchief  *, 
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SECT.    XVIII, 

THE   SAME   SUBJECT   CONTINUED,   BUT   PLACED   IN 
ANOTHER   POINT   OF   VIEW. 

It  is  clear,  that  the  right  of  punifhing  crimes  againft 
the  law  of  nature,  as  murder  and  the  like,  is  in  a  ftate 
of  mere  nature,  veflcd  in  every  individual. — For  it  muft 
be  veflcd  in  fomebody;  othcrwife  the  laws  of  nature 
would  be  vain  and  fruitlcfs,  if  none  were  empowered  to 
put  them  in  execution :  and  if  that  power  is  veiled  in 
any  one,  it  muft  alfo  be  vcfted  in  all  mankihd-V  fince  all 
are  by  nature  equal ;  of  which  the  firft  murderer  Cain 
was  fo  fenfible,  that  we  find  him  exprefling  his  appre- 
henfions,  that  whoever  fliould  find  him  would  flay  him. 
—In  a  ftate  of  fociety  this  right  is  transferred  from  in- 
dividuals to  the  fovereign  power;  whereby  men  are 
prevented  from  being  judges  in  their  own  caufes,  which 
is  one  of  the  evils  that  civil  government  was  intended  to 
remedy. — Whatever  power,  therefore,  individuals  had 
of  punifhing  offences  againft  the  laws  of  nature,  that  is 

now 
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at  iskwfbl  to  deter  tbem  at  a*y  rite,  and  by  ahy  i 
fince  there  may  be  unlawful  arefthods  of  enforcing  obo- 
«fcence  even  to  the  jufteft  iawi.— -Every  humaae  legifla- 
tor  will  be  therefore  extrertiety  cautious  of  cdfaiHtfting 
laws  that  inflift  the  penalty  of  death,  rfpecially  for  flight 
efences,  cr  fcreh  as  are  Merely  pofifcive.— Me  will  <t- 
ped  a  better  reafon  for  his  fo  doing,  than  that  kofe  one 
which  generally  is  given ;  that  it  k  found  "by  fcrmer  ex- 
perience that  no  lighter  penalty  will  be  efle&uiL— Far 
is  it  found  upon  farther  experience,  that  capital  pooifli- 
ihents  are  more  etffe&ual  ? — Was  the  vaft  territory  tf  all 
the  Raffias  worfe  regelated  under  the  late  empre&  Eli- 
zabeth, than  under  her  more  fanguinary  predeccflbn? 
—Is  it  now,  tinder  Catherine  II.  left  civilized,  k& 
focial,  left  fecure  ?  And  yet  we  are  allured,  that  neither 
of  thefe  illuftrious  princefie*  have,  throughout  their 
whole  administration,  infli&ed  the  penalty  of  dM: 
and  the  latter  has,  upon  full  perfuafion  of  its  being  ofc- 
Ms,  nay  even  pernicious,  given  orders  for  abolfthiig  it 
entirely  throughout  her  extenfive  dominions. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  obferve,  that  ptmTflmeiti 

of  unreafonable  feverity,  efpecially  when  indiferimkute- 

ly  inflicted,  have  lefs  effecl:  in  preventing  crimes,  and 

amending  the  manners  of  a  people,  than  foch  as  -are 

3  more 
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toorc  merciful  in  general,  yet  properly  intermixed  with 
due  diftindlions  of  feverity.— It  is  the  fentiment  of  an 
ingenious  writer,  who  feems  to  have  well  fludied  the 
fprings  of  human  aftion,  that  crimes  are  more  effc&ually 
prevented  by  the  certainty  than  by  the  feverity  of  punifh- 
ment  i  for  the  exceffive  feverity  of  laws  (fays  Montes- 
quieu) hinders  tlieir  execution. — When  the  punish- 
ment furpaffes  all  meafure,  the  public  will  frequently 
prefer  impunity  to  it.— Thus  alfo  the  ftatute  I  Mar. 
ft.  I.  c.  x.  recites  in  its  preamble,  "  that  the  date  of 
every  king  confifh  more  afluredly  in  the  love  of  the  fub- 
jc£t  towards  their  prince,  than  in  the  dread  of  laws  made 
with  rigorous  pains ;  and  that  laws  made  for  the  pre- 
fcrvation  of  the  commonwealth  without  great  penalties, 
are  more  often  obeyed  and  kept,  than  laws  made  with 
extreme  punifhments."— -Happy  had  it  been  for  the  na- 
tion if  the  fubfequent  pra&ice  of,  that  deluded  princefi 
in  matters  of  religion,  had  been  correfpondent  to  thefe 
fentiments  of  herfelf  and  parliament  in  matters  of  ftate 
and  government !  We  may  further  obferve,  that  fan- 
gatnary  laws  are  a  bad  fymptorft  of  the  diftemper  of  any 
ftate,  or  at  lead  of  its  weak  conftitution.— The  laws  of 
the  Roman  kings,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the  decern- 
viri9  were  full  of  cruel  puniihments:  the  Porcian  law, 
Vol.  II.  Kk  which 
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which  exempted  alt  citizens  from  fentence  of  death, 
filcntly  abrogated  them  all.— In  this  period  the  republic 
Hourifhed :  under  the  emperors  fevere  pnnifhments  wert 
revived,  and  then  the  empire  fell. 

It  is,  moreover,  abfurd  and  impolitic  to  apply  the 
lame  punifhmcnt  to  crimes  of  different  malignity.— A 
multitude  of  fanguinary  laws  (befides  the  doubt  th* 
may  be  entertained  concerning  the  right  of  making 
them)  do  likewife  prove  a  manifeft  defeft  either  in  the 
wifdom  of  the  legiflative,  or  the  ftrength  of  the  execu- 
tive, power. — It  is  a  kind  of  quackery  in  government, 
and  argues  a  want  of  folid  dull,  to  apply  the  fame  uni- 
verfal  remedy,  the  nltinum  foffliattm,  to  every  cafe  of 
difficulty.— It  is,  it  muft  be  owned,  much  eafiertoei- 
tirpate  than  to  amend  mankind ;  yet  that  magtftrate  muft 
be  efteemed  both  a  weak  and  a  cruel  fatgeon,  who  cuti 
off  every  limb  which  through  ignorance  or  indolence  he 
Will  not  attempt  to  cure. — It  has  been  therefore  ingc* 
nioufly  propofed,  that  in  every  ftate  a  fcale  of  critra 
ihould  be  formed,  with  a  corre(](Jbnding  fcale  of  puniib* 
ments,  defcending  from  the  greateft  to  the  leaft.— Bat 
if  that  be  too  romantic  an  idea,  yet  at  leaft  a  wife  iegtlb* 
tor  will  mark  the  principal  divifions,  and  not  affign 
penalties  of  the  firft  degree  to  offences  of  an  inferior 

rank. 
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rank.— Where  men  fee  no  diftindtion  made  in  the  na- 
ture and  gradations  of  punifhment,  the  generality  will 
be  led  to  conclude  there  is  no  diftin&ion  in  the  guilt.— 
Thus  in  France  the  punifhment  of  robbery,  either  with 
pr  without  murder,  is  the  fame :  hence  it  is,  that  though 
perhaps  they  are  therefore  fubjedl  to  fewer  robberies,  yet 
they  feldora  rob  but  they  alio  murder. — In  China  mur- 
derers arc  cut  to  pieces,  and  robbers  not :  hence  in  that 
country  they  never  murder  on  the  highway,  though 
they  often  rob. — And  in  Britain,  befides  die  additional 
tenor*  of  a  fpecdy  execution,  and  a  fubfequent  expofure 
or  diflc&ion,  robl>ers  have  a  hope  of  tranfportationt 
which  feklom  is  extended  to  murderers. — This  has  the 
fame  effc&  here  as  in  China,  in  preventing  frequent  af» 
ia/fination  and  {laughter. 

But  indeed,  were  capital  punifliments  proved  by  ex* 
perience  to  be  a  fui  e  and  efie&ual  remedy,  that  would 
not. prove  the  neceffity  (upon  which  the  juftice  and  pro- 
priety depend)  of  inflicting  them  upon  all  occafions 
when  other  expedients  fail. — It  is  feared  this  reafoning 
would  extend  a  great  deal  too  far. — For  inftance,  the 
damage  done  to  our  public  roads  by  loaded  waggons  is 
univerfally  allowed,  and  many  laws  have  been  made  to 
prcrent  it,  none  of  which  have  hitherto  proved  effe&ual. 

K  k  %  —But 
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—But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  would  be  joft 
for  the  legiflature  to  inflift  death  upon  every  obftioate 
carrier,  who  defeats  or  eludes  the  provifions  of  former 
ftatutes. — Where  the  evil  to  be  prevented  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  violence  of  the  preventive,  a  fovereign  that 
thinks  ferioufly  can  never  juftify  fuch  a  law  to  the  die* 
tates  of  confeience  and  humanity. — To  filed  the  blood 
of  our  fellow-creature  is  a  matter  that  requires  the  grat- 
ed deliberation,  and  the  fulled  convi&ion  of  our  own 
authority :  for  life  is  the  immediate  gift  of  God  to  man; 
which  neither  he  can  refign,  nor  can  it  be  taken  from 
him,  unlefs  by  the  command  or  permiffion  of  him  who 
gave  it,  either  exprefsly  revealed,  or  collected  from  the 
laws  of  nature  or  fociety  by  clear  and  indifpntable  de- 
monftration. 

Yet  though  we  may  glory  in  the  wifdom  of  our  con- 
ftitution,  we  (hall  find  it  difficult  to  juftify  the  frequency 
of  capital  punHhment,  inflifted  (perhaps  inattentively)  by 
a  multitude  of  fucceffive  independent  ftatutes,  upon  crimes 
very  different  in  their  natures.— It  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
that  among  the  variety  of  a&ions  which  men  are  daily  li- 
able to  commit,  no  lefs  than  160  have  been  declared  by 
a£ts  of  parliament  to  be  felonies  without  benefit  of  dergy; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  be  worthy  of  inftant  death.— So 
4  dreadful 
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dreadful  a  lift,  inftcad  of  diminifhing,  increafes  the 
number  of  offenders.— The  injured,  through  compac- 
tion, will  often  forbear  to  profecute;  juries,  through 
companion,  will  fometimes  forget  their  oaths,  and  ei- 
ther acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence ;  and  judges,  through  companion,  will  refpite 
one  half  of  the  convids,  and  recommend  them  to  the 
'  itfpl  mercy. — Among  fo  many  chances  of  efcaping,  the 
needy  and  hardened  offender  overlooks  the  multitude 
that  fuller :  he  boldly  engages  in  feme  defperate  attempt 
to  relieve  his  wants  or  fupply  his  vices ;  and  if  unex- 
pectedly the  hand  of  juftice  overtakes  him,  he  deems 
himfelf  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  foiling  at  laft  a  facri- 
fice  to  thofe  laws  which  long  impunity  has  taught  him 
to  contemn. 

The  feverity  of  puniihment  is  alfo  one  great  reafon 
why  crimes  of  an  inferior  clafs,  with  refpeft  to  enormity, 
are  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  felt  as  national  evils  *. 

It  will  fcarcely  be  credited  by  thofe,  whofe  habits  of 
life  do  not  permit  them  to  enter  into  difcuffions  of  this 
fort,  that  by  the  laws  of  England,  there  are  above  one 
hundred  and  fixty  different  offences  which  fubjeS  the 

Vide  an  excellent  Treatifc  on  the  Police,  by  a  Magistrate. 
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parties  who  are  found  guilty,  to  the  puniflnnent  of  death 
without  benefit  of  clergy* 

It  requires  little  penetration  to  be  convinced  that  a 
criminal  code,  fo  {anguinary  in  it*  prdfifiona,  mutt  m ' 
the  nature  of  things  defeat  thole  ends,  the  attainment 
of  which  ought  to  be  the  objeft  of  all  law,  namely,  tie 
prevention  of  crimes* 

It  is  only  necefiary  to  ftaamine,  with  a  little  atto*> 
tion,  the  modern  hiflory  of  the  criminal  projicntiw, 
triads,  acquittals^  and  pard$m9  in  ibis  country  *,  in  older 

II 


*  DUchargfd  from  Newgate  in  1786—575 
17S7  —  611 

»79«  —584 
1792  —804 

17W  »-S4* 

>79J  —  *» 

1789  —  614 

»7JH— *44 

J79©  —  53* 

K9S  —  57« 

a*H                         33" 
1874 

Total  yrifoarn  61M 

Since  the  firft  inftituboo  of  the  HnHu  in  1776,  there  hnve  been  diUargri 
from  Woolwich,  Portfmoutb,  and  Langfton  Harbour,  tan  thtmfnd  fa 
hundred  and  thirty  comvifls* 

Viz.  1.  By  expiration  of  jmnifliment    -    16  so 
ft.  By  pardons,  ------      790 

3.  By  cfcapes,   ------       130 

Total    »53o 

I.  DUcha/p* 
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completely  convinced  that  one  great  caufe  of  the 
{five  increafe  of  crimes  and  criminal  delinquents, 
from  the  {ingle  circumftance  of  fuch  a  multitude 
hter  offences  being  liable  to  the  punishment  of 

e  Roman  empire  never  flouriflied  fo  much  as 
;  the  sra  of  the  Portian  law,  which  abrogated  the 
iment  of  death  for  all  offences  whatsoever.-*- Whe* 
pooWhments  and  an  incorrcdt  police  were  after* 
revived,  as  we  before  obferved,  die  empire  fell. 
5  not  meant,  however,  to  be  infinaated  that  this 
be,  altogether,  a  proper  fyftem  of  criminal  juri£ 
ace  to  be  adopted  in  modern  times., 

arged  by  proclamation  and  gaol- del ivtries ;  having  been  com-* 
td  tn  confequencc  of  being  charged  with  various  offences,  for 
b  bUU  were  not  (bund  by  the  grand  jury,  or  where  the  profe- 
l  did  not  appear  to  maintain  and  fupport  the  changes,      «    -     5593 

arged  by  acquittals,  in  the  different  courts  ;  (frequently  from 
ig  availed  themfdves  of  the  defe&s  of  the  law,— from  frauds 
eeptng  back  evidence,  and  other  devices),  ------    *9$* 

ids  difcharged  from  (he  different  gaols,  after  fufferiug  the 
Ihment  of  imprifonment,  &c.  inflicted  on  them  for  their  fcrc- 
ftnees, ---....-.    a^ 

i£b  difcharged  and  efcaped  from  the  Hulks  at  Woolwich, 
(mouth,  and  Langfton,  ----•--,---      896 

Total  11,934 
III 
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In  the  prcfcnt  ftate  of  fociety  it  may  be  thought  \p&(* 
penfably  neceflary,  that  offences,  which  in  their  nature 
are  highly  injurious  to  the  public,  and  where  no  mode 
of  prevention  can  be  eftablifhed,  fhould  be  punifbed  by 
the  forfeiture  of  life ;  but  thefe  dreadful  examples  (hould 
be  exhibited  as  feldom  as  poffible ;  for  while  on  the  one 
hand,  fuch  punifhments  often  defeat  the  ends  of  joftice, 
by  their  not  being  carried  into  execution :  fo  00  the 
other,  by  being  often  repeated,  they  lofe  their  effift 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 

If  it  were  poffible  to  form  a  fcale  of  offences  with  a 
correfponding  punifhment  applicable  to  each,  afcendiog 
from  the  flighted  mifdemeanor,  in  progreflSve  gradation 
to  the  higheft  crimes  of  forgery,  arfon,  murder,  and 
treafon,  the  guilty  would  not  fo  frequently  efcape  die 
punifhment  of  the  law;  and  the  numerous  hordes  of 
thieves  and  cheats  who  are  daily  committed  for  Higher 
offences,  would  not,  as  at  prefent,  be  fet  at  liberty  ei- 
ther by  goal-deliveries  or  by  acquittals. 

This  idea  has  been  already  fuggefted  by  an  author  of 
the  higheft  reputation  *,  and  certainly  merits  attention; 
as  it  is  hoped  thofe  fuggeftions  do  which  will  be  fubmh- 
ted  to  the  confideration  of  the  public,  for  the  improve- 

•  Bacca&ia,  cap.  6. 
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ment  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  the  country 
at  large,  in  the  next  fe&ion. — For  certain  it  is,  that 
however  much  we  glory  (and  we  ought  to  glory)  in  the 
excellence  of  our  conftitution,  yet  there  is  no  truth 
more  clear  and  obvious  than  this  ; — "  That  our  code 
"  exhibits  too  much  the  appearance  of  a  heterogeneous 
€f  mafs,  conco&cd  too  often  on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion 
*'  (as  Lord  Bacon  expreffes  it), — And  frequently  with- 
4€  out  that  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  the  refult  of 
"  able  and  minute  difcuflion,  or  a  due  attention  to  the 
€*  revifionof  the  exifting  laws,  or  how  for  their  pro- 
u  vifions  bear  upon  new  and  accumulated  ftatutes  in- 
•*  troduced  into  parliament,  often  without  either  con- 
44  federation  or  knowledge  ;  and  without  thofe  precau- 
••  tions  which  are  always  neceflfary,  when  laws  are  to 
'•  be  made  which  may  affeft  the  property,  the  liberty, 
**  and  perhaps  even  the  lives  of  thoufands." 

Were  the  exifting  laws,  which  form  our  prefent  cri- 
minal code  (according  to  the  fuggeftions  of  Lord  Ba- 
coh,  and  an  eminent  crown  lawyer  of  our  own  times), 
to  be  referred  to  able  and  intelligent  men  to  rcvife,  con- 
solidate, and  adjuft  the  whole,  in  a  manner  beft  fuitcd 
to  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety  and  manners,  the  invefti- 
gation  would  unqueftionably  excite  wonder  and  aftonifh- 

Vol.  II.  L 1  ment ; 
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oient ;  and  thofe  concerned  in  it  could  not  fail  to  lament 
that  fo  many  laws,  infli&ing  fevere  penalties  and  puni(h- 
ments  for  flight  offences,  at  prefent  fill  the  ftatute* 
book ;  while  feveral  crimes,  highly  injurious  to  fbciety, 
are  not  liable  to  any  punifhment  whatever. 

Penal  laws,  which  are  either  obfolcte  or  abfurd,  or 
which  havearifen  from  an  adherence  to  rules  of  com- 
mon law,  when  the  reafons  have  ceafed  upon  which 
thefe  rules  are  founded ;  and  in  fhort,  all  laws  which 
appear  not  to  be  founded  on  the  didates  of  truth  and 
juftice,  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  indelible  rights 
of  mankind,  fhould  be  abrogated  and  repealed  *• 

The  method  of  infli&ing  punifhment  ought  always 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  end  it  is  meant  to  ferve. — That 
boundary  fhould  never  be  exceeded,  and  where  death 
does  not  attach  to  the  crime,  the  reformation*  andjutwe 
ufefulncfs  of  the  culprit  to  the  ftatc,  fhould  conftandy 
form  a  leading  feature  in  all  criminal  jurifprudence. 

By  compelling  pcrfons  convi&ed  of  offences  to  be 
ufeful  and  induftrious,  a  repetition  of  crimes  would  be 
prevented ;  and  inftcad  of  being  injured  by  reiterated 
depredations,  as  is  the  cafe  at  prefent,  fociety  would  en* 
joy,  not  only  the  benefits  arifing  from  the  protc&ion  of 

*  Blacks  tone. 
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life  and  property,  but  alfo  from  produftive  labour,  in* 
9    creafing  and  enlarging  the  refources  of  the  ftate  through 
the  medium  of  its  word  members. 

Prevention  of  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  is  the  true  effence  of  police ; — and 
this  is  only  to  be  attained  by  a  fyftem  of  energy  diredted 
by  fuch  wife  and  legiflative  arrangements,  as  (hall  enable 
the  civil  magiftrate  to  throw  every  poflible  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  offenders. 

This  indeed  is  very  different  from  what  is  faid  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  capital,  when  criminals  were  generally 
permitted  to  ripen  from  the  firft  ftagc  of  depravity  until 
they  were  worth  forty  pounds. — This  is  not  the  fyftem 
which  fubje&ed  the  public  to  the  intermediate  depreda- 
tions of  every  villain  from  his  firft  ftarting,  till  he  could 
be  clearly  convi&ed  of  a  capital  offence. — Neither  is  it 
the  fyftem  which  encouraged  public  houfes  of  rendezvous 
for  thieves,  for  the  purpofc  of  knowing  where  to  appre- 
hend them,  when  they  became  ripe  for  the  punifhment 
of  death. 

The  fyftem  now  fuggefted,  is  calculated  to  prevent, 
if  poflible,  the  feeds  of  villainy  from  being  fown ;— or 
if  fown,  to  check  their  growth  in  the  bud,  and  never 
permit  them  to  ripen  at  all. 

Iy  1  2  Humanity 
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Humanity  fhudders  at  the  contemplation  of  this  in- 
terefting  part  of  the  difcuffion,  when  it  is  considered, 
who  thefe  our  miferable  fellow-mortals  are  !  and  what 
is  to  be  cxpe&ed  from  the  extreme  depravity  which  at* 
taches  to  the  chief  part  of  them  ! 

And  here  a  prominent  feature  of  the  imperfe&  {fate 
of  the  police  of  the  metropolis  and  the  country  is  too 
evident  to  efcape  notice. 

Without  friends,  without  character,  and  without  tht 
means  of  fubjijlena,  what  are  thefe  unhappy  mortals  to 
do  ? — They  arc  no  fooner  known  or  fufpe&ed,  than  they 
are  avoided. — No  pcrfon  will  employ  them,  even  if  they 
were  difpofed  to  return  to  the  paths  of  honefty ;  unlets 
they  make  ufe  of  fraud  and  deception,  by  concealing  that 
they  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  a  prifon,  or  of  the 
hulks. 

At  large  upon  the  world,  without  food  or  raiment, 
and  with  the  conftant  calls  of  nature  upon  them  for  both, 
without  a  home  or  an  afylum  to  fheltcr  them  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  what  is  to  become  of  thim  P 

The  police  of  the  country  has  provided  no  place  of  in- 
duftry,  in  which  thofe  who  were  difpofed  to  reform 
might  find  fubfiftence  in  return  for  labour ;  which,  in 
their  prefent  fituation,  becomes  ufelefs  to  them,  becaufe 

no 
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no  perfon  will  purchafe  it  by  employing  them.— Under 
all  thefe  circumftances  it  is  to  be  feared,  indeed  it  is 
known,  that  many  convidts,  from  dire  neceflity,  return 
to  their  old  courfes. — And  thus,  through  the  medium 
of  thefe  miferable  outcafts  of  fociety,  crimes  are  increafed 
and  become  a  regular  trade,  becaufe  many  of  them  can 
make  no  other  ele&ion. 

Those  men  will  deserve  a  statue  to  their 
memory  who  shall  moderate  the  needless 
severity  of  our  laws,  and  devise  and  carry 
into  effect  a  plan  for  the  employment  of 
discharged  convicts,  who  may  be  desirous 
of  labouring   for  their  subsistence   in  an 

HONEST  WAY. — It  IS  ONLY  NECESSARY  FOR  PER- 
SONS OF  WEIGHT  AND  INFLUENCE  TO  MAKE  THE 
ATTEMPT,  IN  ORDER  TO  ENSURE  THE  ASSISTANCE 
OF  THE  OPULENT  AND  HUMANE  IN  SO  GOOD  AND 
NECESSARY   A   WORK. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    XIX. 

THE   SAME   SUBJECT   CONSIDERED    PRACTICALLY. 

Howard,  the  beneficent  Howard,  whofe  generas 
efforts  have  been  too  often  treated  as  the  fchemes  of  a 
philanthropic  vifionary,  even  by  thoie  who  were  uoahk 
to  rcfufe  him  their  tribute  of  admiration  and  refpe&t 
Howard,  thanks  to  the  wifdom  of  the  (late  of  PamjjjL 
vania,  will  be  henceforth  acknowledged  to  be  a  philo- 
sopher as  acute  in  his  obfervations,  and  as  enlightened  in 
his  views,  as  in  his  difpofition  virtuous,  and  friendly  to 
the  human  race. — His  dodrines  have  been  attended  to> 
and  his  fyftem  put  in  practice  in  Philadelphia,  forfe- 
veral  years  pad,  and  fuccefc  has  crowned  them:  that 
fuccefs  which  had  been  predicted  by  the  benefadorof 
mankind. 

As  the  criminal  jurifprudence  of  the  ftatc  of  Pettnfyl- 
vania  is  the  bafis  on  which  the  new  fyftem  of  prifon-ad- 
miniftration  reds,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  give  fome  account 
of  it  in  a  fuccinft  hiftory. 

William 
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f  illiam  Penn,  when  he  eftabliihed  this  colony  in 
,  brought  with  him  a  charter  from  Charles  the 
nil,  which  required  the  eilablifhment  of  the  laws  of 
land  in  the  infant  fettlement. — But  how  could 
n,  a  philofophic  legiflator,  whofe  firft  a£t  of  go- 
cnent  was  to  grant  equal  protection  (without  pre- 
ice  or  partiality  to  any  religion)  to  every  k&9 
li(h  without  relu&ance  a  fyftem  of  criminal  jurif- 
cncc,  which  awarded  to  almoft  every  kind  of  crime 
punishment  of  death  ? — Penn  was  the  friend  of  rea- 
rad  humanity. — He  wiflied  to  extend  their  empire, 
x>  enfure  their  bleffings  to  his  rifing  colony. — Nor 
1  a  cold  indifference  to  the  effunon  of  blood,  accord 
the  principles  of  that  fed,  which  refufes  to  ac- 
rlcdge  the  lawfulnefs  even  of  defenfive  war. — He 
riled,  as  foon  as  he  could,  a  milder  code  of  criminal 
wudence,  in  which  the  punifhment  of  death  was 
ded  to  premeditated  murder  only. — This  code  was 
ipprovcd  of  in  England,  and,  after  a  long  difpute 
een  the  king  and  the  governor  of  Pennfylvania,  the 
[i(h  criminal  law  was  eftabliihed  in  its  full  extent 
rigour. — This  order  fubfifted  as  long  as  the  kings  of 
land  remained  fovercigns  of  America, 
he  inhabitants  of  Pcnnfyhania,  awakened  to  liberty, 

had 
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bad  their  attention  immediately  recalled  to  the  mildnefi 
of  their  original  penal  code. — The  new  conftitution  of 
the  date,  formed  in  the  year  1776,  enjoined  the  legifla- 
ture  to  proceed  to  the  reformation  of  the  penal  laws, 
and  to  invent  punilhments  lefs  cruel,  and  better  pro- 
portioned to  the  various  degrees  of  criminality.— The 
war  prevented  the  execution  of  thefe  views  till  1776.— 
At  that  time  the  punifliment  of  death,  which  had  been 
in fl idled  upon  almofl  every  fpecies  of  theft,  &c.  was  re- 
ferved  for  murder,  rape,  wilful  incendiaries,  andtrea- 
fon ;  and  whipping,  imprifonment,  and  public  labour, 
fubftituted  in  its  dead. 

The  experience  of  a  few  years  has  at  length  demon- 
ftrated  the  numberlcfs  inconveniences  of  public  labour. 
•—Criminals  loaded  with  irons,  and  fcattered  through 
the  ftreets  and  along  the  roads,  prefented  to  the  public 
the  fpe&acle  of  vice  rather  than  of  fharae  and  mifery; 
and  the  impoflibility  of  watching  them  properly,  faci- 
litated the  means  of  excefs,  of  drunkennefs,  of  pillage, 
and  of  efcape  —  *\11  the  prifoners,  whatever  might  have 
been  their  crimes  or  their  characters,  were  confounded 
in  one  mafs.— By  this  mixture,  the  bad  were  not  ame- 
liorated, but  the  lefs  criminal  often  became  worfe- 
They  fpread  terror  over  town  and  country ;  and  6r 
8  from 
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from  being  put  in  the  way  of  amendment,  became  ini- 
tiated in  new  fcenes  of  wickednefe,  till  the  prifons  were 
found  incompetent  to  contain  the  increafing  number  of 
the  convi&ed* 

At  this  period,  fome  of  the  mod  refpedtable  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  formed  themfelves  into  a  focicty,  with 
the  view  of  alleviating  the  miferies  of  the  prifons,  of  af- 
certaining  their  defe&s,  and  of  pointing  out  to  the  go- 
vernment the  prevailing  abufes. — This  fociety  was  the 
occafion  of  an  additional  mitigation  of  the  penal  code.— 
In  1790,  the  legislature,  compofed  at  that  time  of  a 
fingle  chamber,  abolifhed  the  punishments  of  public  la- 
bour* of  mutilation,  and  of  whipping  ;  and  fubftituted 
in  their  Head  imprifonment,  fine,  and  reparation  for  the 
crime  committed.  —  The  fame  law  requires  ftronger 
evidence  for  the  convi&ion  of  certain  criminals ;  and, 
after  fettling  fevcral  important  articles  relative  to  the  ge- 
neral adminiftration  of  prifons,  gives  in  charge  to  a  board 
of  infpe&ors  to  make,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
mayor  and  two  aldermen  of  Philadelphia,  two  judges  of 
the  fupreme  court,  and  two  judges  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  of  Pcnnfylvania,  fuch  alterations  as  may  be 
neceflary  for  the  internal  management  of  fuch  buildings. 
Confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  this  beneficent  fo- 
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cicty,  and  in  the  patriotifm  and  fagacity  of  the  tnipec* 
tors,  forced,  as  it  were,  this  aft  from  the  legiflaturc, 
who  were  far  from  expe&ing  that  the  avoiding  of  ill 
treatment,  and  the  adoption  of  a  mild  condud,  would 
have  more  effe&  upon  the  prifoners,  and  prove  a  bet- 
ter means  of  corredion,  than  fetters,  haiihneft,  and 
feverity. 

The  judges  confulted  on  this  occafion,  oppofed  the 
change,  not  becaufe  they  were  hardened  by  prejudice, 
ihey  were,  on  the  contrary,  enlightened  and  humane; 
but  a  too  intimate  acquaintance  with  crimes  and  crimi- 
nals, the  confequence  of  their  profeffion,  blincled  them 
to  the  hopes  of  fuccefs  pointed  out  in  the  new  fyftem.— 
The  new  mode  of  difcipline  was,  however,  the  only 
plea  for  the  alteration  of  the  penal  code,  which,  for 
this  reafon,  was  made  temporary,  and  its  duration  li- 
mited to  five  years. — It  was  left  to  after-experience, 
to  determine  whether  it  fhould  be  continued  or  aban- 
doned. * 

The  Quakers  were  the  chief  promoters  of  this  foften- 
ed  fyftem. 

It  was  Lownes  who  propofed  and  effeded  the  change 
of  difcipline  ;  who  propofed  to  fubftitute  a  mild  and  ra- 
tional, but  firm,  treatment,  in  the  room  of  irons  and 
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ftripes :  and  who,  without  relaxing  in  his  efforts,  pa- 
tiently bore  to  be  treated  as  a  vifionary,  in  full  confi- 
dence of  the  good  to  be  obtained  by  perfeverance. — His 
indefatigable  zeal,  by  inte retting  in  his  favour  every 
perfon  capable  of  contributing  to  his  fuccefs,  obtained, 
-from  the  good  will  of  the  legislature,  the  already  noticed 
laws :  laws  di&ated  not  only  by  benevolence,  but  alfo 
by  juftice  and  true  policy. — He,  in  fine,  by  consenting 
to  be  re-ele&ed  on  every  nomination,  became  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  this  refpe£table  work  of  reafon  and  hu- 
manity. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
was  decidedly  againft  this  eftabliihment :  one,  younger 
than  the  reft,  and  lefs  inclined  to  defpair  of  the  meliora- 
tion of  the  human  character,  embraced  with  ardour  the 
new  fyftem,  afibciated  himfelf  with  Caleb  Lownes, 
affilted  him  with  that  advice  which  could  be  given  only 
by  a  man  well  vcrfed  in  the  fcience  of  jurifprudence  ; 
and  (hared  with  him  his  hopes,  his  labours,  and  his  de- 
fcrvings. — This  man  was  William  Bradford,  at  that 
time  judge  of  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  fince  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  and  recently  deceafed,  ho- 
npured  by  the  regret  and  univerfal  efteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  —  He  defcrves,    indeed,    particular    refpedk  ; 
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which  I  pay  him  with  the  greater  readineft,  as  it  implies 
no  cenfure  on  his  brethren,  who,  in  refufing  their 
fan&ion  to  the  new  fyftem,  were  a&uated  only  by 
the  fear  of  fuccefs,  a  fear  founded  upon  pad  experi- 
ence. 

They  were  feconded  by  the  influence  of  fcveral  other 
citizens,  of  importance  by  their  fortunes,  and  by  their 
great  credit  and  refpe&ability,  who  were  fufficiently  en- 
lightened to  calculate  the  pofiibility  of  its  fuccefe,  and 
the  advantages  it  promifed.— Their  patriotifm  rendered 
them  ardent  to  contribute  to  its  advancement. — In  con* 
fequence,  the  regulations  were  fpeedily  concerted,  and 
the  neceffary  alterations  in  the  buildings  being  made, 
the  new  difcipline  commenced. — The  trials  already 
made,  have  fo  fully  anfwered  every  expectation,  that 
during  the  laft  year,  the  (late  legiflature  has  proceeded 
to  a  further  mitigation  of  its  penal  code,  and  has  Con- 
fined the  punifhment  of  death  to  murder  committed  with 
malice  and  premeditated  intention  ;  punifhing  every 
other  fpecies  of  the  fame  crime  with  imprisonment  of 
greater  or  lefs  continuance  and  feverity,  leaving  to  the 
governor,  at  the  fame  time,  the  power  of  abridging  its 
duration.-— To  thefe  enlightened  legiflators  it  appeared, 
that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  certainty  of  punishment 
3  operate 
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operated  as  a  powerful  check  on  crimes,  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining pardon,  in  confequenc'c  of  good  behaviour,  was. 
on  the  other,  a  means  no  lefs  powerful  in  determining 
the  convi&  to  real  and  pofitive  amendment. 

The  end  propofed  in  punifliment,  ought  to  be  the 
corrcdion  of  the  guilty,  and  fhould  include  the  means 
of  amendment. — This  axiom  of  morality  is  the  bafis  of 
the  government  of  the  prifon. — The  managers  have 
connected  with  it  a  great  political  truth  ;  that  the  con- 
finement of  a  convift  being  a  reparation  made  to  the 
community,  the  fociety  ought  to  be  burdened  as  little 
as  poflible  with  the  expence  attending  fuch  detention : 
whence  it  follows,  that  a  chief  obje£t  of  the  regimen  of 
thefe  prifons  ought  to  be,  firlt,  to  break  off  the  old  ha- 
bits to  which  the  con v ids  have  been  accuftomed,  and 
induce  them  to  felf-rcfle&ion,  and  confequent  ameliora- 
tion ;  fecondly,  to  profcribe  all  arbitrary  ill-treatmeitt 
of  the  prifoners;  and  thirdly,  to  keep  them  conftantly 
employed  in  fome  fpecies  of  productive  labour,  with  a 
view  to  make  them  contribute  to  the  expences  of  the 
prifon,  prcferve  them  from  idlenefs  and  ina&ion,  and 
enable  them  to  lay  up  fome  kind  of  fund  againft  the  ter- 
mination of  their  captivity. 

The  conviAs,  cpndemped  to  imprijbnment  under  the 
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new  ad,  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes.  lit.  Thofc 
condemned  for  crimes,  heretofore  punifhable  with  death, 
whofe  fentence  always  includes  the  article  of  folitary 
confinement  during  a  part  of  their  detention.— 2d.  Svd 
as  have  been  convided  of  crimes  of  Ids  importance,  and 
whofe  fentence  does  not  include  the  above  article  of  So- 
litary confinement. 

The  perfon  fentenced  to  folitary  confinement  it  (but 
tip  in  a  kind  of  cell,  whofe  floor  is  eight  feet  by  fii,  ud 
its  height  nine  feet. — This  room  is  on  the  firft  or  fccooi 
ftory  of  an  infulated  building  raifed  on  arches.— -It  r 
warmed  by  means  of  a  ftove,  placed  in  the  paflage  lead- 
ing  to  the  cells. — The  prifoner,  confined  within  two 
iron  gratings,  receives  the  heat,  without  the  power  of 
making  an  improper  ufe  of  the  fire,  which  he  cannot 
handle. — His  chamber,  which  is  partly  lighted  bytk 
window  of  the  paflage,  is  more  dire&ly  illuminated  ty 
a  fmall  window  which  opens  into  the  cell  itfelf. — Ead 
apartment  contains  a  neceflary,  cleanfablc  at  will  byt 
flream  of  water. — Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prefent 
health. — The  cell,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  houfe,  s 
whitcwafhed  twice  a  year,  or  more  frequently,  if  nc- 
ccflity  requires— The  prifoner  fleeps  upon  a  mattraft, 
and  is  allowed  a  fufficient  quantity  of  cloathing.— In 
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this  fituation,  fcparatcd  from  every  other  individual, 
given  up  to  folitude,  to  felf-refle&ion,  and  to  remorfe, 
he  can  communicate  only  with  himfelf. — He  fees  the 
turnkey  but  once  a  day,  to  receive  a  fmall  pudding  made 
of  Indian  corn,  together  with  fome  melafles ;  nor  is  it 
till  after  a  given  time,  that  he  obtains,  upon  his  peti- 
tion, the  leave  to  read. 

The  convi&s  whofe  fentence  does  not  include  folitary 
confinement,  are  on  their  arrival  placed  among  the  reft ; 
their  clothes  are  taken  away,  and,  if  neceffary,  expofed 
to  heat  in  an  oven,  and  the  common  drefs  of  the  pri- 
fbners  put  upon  them. — They  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  regulations  of  the  houfe,  and  interrogated  with  re- 
fpe&  to  the  labour  they  are  able  or  willing  to  perform.— 
The  officer  who  brings  them,  delivers  to  the  infpe&ors 
a  fhort  account  of  their  crime,  of  its  aggravating  or  ex- 
tenuating circumftances,  of  their  trial,  of  the  faults  they 
have  been  guilty  of,  and,  in  fhort,  of  the  general  cha- 
rafter  of  the  individual  previous  to  his  condemnation.— 
This  account,  afforded  by  the  court  which  pronounced 
fentence,  enables  the  infpe&ors  to  form  fome  judgment 
of  the  new  prifoner,  and  of  the  greater  or  let  at- 
tention which  it  will  be  neceffary  to  pay  to  his  be- 
haviour. 

The 
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The  work  affigned  them  is  adapted  to  their  ftrength 
artd  capacity.— There  are  in  the  houfe,  looms  for  wa- 
ters, work-fhops  and  tools  for  joiners,  carpenters,  tur- 
ners, (hoe-makers,  and  taylors ;  the  convidb  who  pof- 
fcfs  fuch  trades,  are  allowed  to  pra&ife  them  ;  die  re- 
mainder are  employed  in  fawing  and  polifhing  maiMe, 
in  cutting  logwood,  in  pounding  and  grinding  plaifter 
of  Paris,  in  carding  wool,  or  in  beating  hemp.— The 
weaker  and  lefs  (kilful  are  bufied  in  picking  wool,  hair, 
or  oakum. — The  infpe&ors  have  lately  added  to  thefe 
eftablifliments,  a  manufa&ure  of  nails,  capable  of  af- 
fording employment  to  a  great  number  of  prifoners,  and 
bringing  confiderable  profit  to  the  houfe. — Every  one 
is  paid  in  proportion  to  his  labour. — The  bargain  fix 
each  fpecies  of  work  is  made,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
convidt,  between  the  gaoler  and  the  employer.— Out  of 
his  profits,  the  prifoner  is  obliged  to  pay  his  board,  and 
the  price  of,  or  in  fome  cafes  a  certain  rent  or  hire  for 
the  inftruments  he  ufes. — Thcfe  payments,  which  ait 
neceflarily  determined  by  the  current  price  of  commodi- 
ties, are  fixed  by  the  infpe&ors  four  times  in  every 
year. 

Befides  his  board  and  cloathing,  which  are  paid  oat  of 
the  profits  of  his  labouf,  the  original  fentence  of  the 
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4aw  obliges  the  convift  to  pay  the  expetices  of  prosecu- 
tion, together  with  a  fine,  which  never  fails  to  be  ira- 
pofed.— That  part  of  the  fine  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  commonwealth,  is  commonly  remitted ;  but  he  it 
bound  to  difcharge,  without  failure,  that  which  is  in- 
tended as  a  reparation  of  his  crime,  and  to  defray  the 
fcxpences  of  profecution. — The  county  advances  the 
fuins  required  on  this  lad  fcore,  and  is  reimburfed  by  the 
produce  of  the  convi&'s  labour,  unlefs  repaid  by  the  fa- 
mily or  friends. 

The  women  are  employed  in  fpinning,  fewingi  pre-; 
paring  flax  and  hemp,  and  in  wafliing  and  mending  for 
the  houfe.— Their  labour  is  not  fo  produdiive  as  that  of 
the  men,  but  it  is  fufficient  to  pay  the  feven-pence  a 
day  required  for  their  maintenance ;  of  amounts  to  fome* 
thing  more,  if  they  labour  throughout  the  day. — At 
their  work  demands  lefs  ftrength  than  that  of  the  men f 
their  nourishment  is  likewife  lefs  confiderable. 

The  gaoler  is  not  here,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe  iri 
Europe,  an  extortioner,  who  lays  under  contribution 
the  weaknefs,  the  captivity,  and  the  mlfery  of  the  con- 
fined.— No  garnifh,  no  purchafe  of  favours  or  privi- 
leges, no  difmiflion  fees  difgrace  thefe  prifons. — In  Eu- 
rope, the  fmall  faiary  annexed  to  many  places  feem  to 
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they  arc  allowed  a  few  billets.— Ab  the  bulling  *  u&* 
ed,  they  cannot  fct  fiic  to  it ;  and  were  they  to  *- 
tempt  to  bum  their  beds,  they  would  not  only  he  ei» 
pofed  to  fufFocatioh,  but  the  furvivors  would  be  ob- 
liged to. pay  the  damages  committed  by  their  com- 
panions. 

Before  they  begin  their  labour,  they  are  obliged  tq 
wa(h  their  face  and  hands. — In  fummcr  they  bathe  twka 
a  week,  in  a  bafon  deftined  to  that  purpofe  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  court,— They  are  fliaved  regularly  twice  a 
week,  and  the  wages  of  the  barber,  who  is  a  convift*. 
form  another  part  of  the  general  fum  dedu&ed  from 
their  daily  earnings.  They  change  their  linen  twice  a. 
week. 

The  ruder  kinds  of  labour  are  performed  in  the  comt»t 
yard ;  thofe  which  are  more  delicate  are  carried  on  in 
various  apartments  of  the  fame  ftory  with  thofe  in  which 
they  fleep,  but  in  another  part  of  the  building. — The 
workmen  are  not  locked  in  the  rooms  :  they  work  un- 
der the  mutual  infpe£Uon  of  each  other,  and  there  are 
feldom  more  than  five  or  fix  in  one  work-Zhop.— The 
turnkeys,  who  are  four  in  number  for  the  whole  houfc, 
are  conftantly  parading  in  the  paffages,  in  the  courts, 
and  among  the  prifoaers.— -Long  converfationa  art  for- 
3  bidden ; 
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bidden ;  they  are  allowed  to  aflt  affiffonce  of  each  other, 
and  to  fpeak  on  the  fubjed  of  their  mutual  wants ;  but 
not  otherwife. — They  are  forbidden  to  bawl  after  one 
another,  or  to  converfe  on  the  caufes  of  their  detention, 
or  to  reproach  each  other,  on  any  account ;  at  table  the 
lame  filencc  is  prcfcribed. 

Their  brcakfaft  and  fupper  is  a  pudding  of  Indian 
corn,  fweetened  with  mclaffcs.—  At  dinner  they  arc  al-r 
lowed  half  a  pound  of  meat. — They  arc  never,  on  any 
account,  permitted  the  ufe  of  fermented  liquors,  not 
even  of  fmall-bcer. — The  prohibition  of  fermented  drink 
is  a  (landing  order,  and  mod  religioufly  obferved. — The 
livelinefs  and  animation  which  fuch  liquors  might  in- 
duce in  the  workmen,  is  only  an  artificial  and  momen- 
tary vigour ;  a  caufe  of  irritation,  heating  the  blood, 
and  deftroying  the  effeft  of  that  temperate  regimen, 
which  is  intended  to  alter  the  habit  and  conftitution.— 
The  convidt,  on  the  contrary,  derives  ftrength  from 
fubflantial  nourifhment,  limited  to  what  is  neccflary. 

If  the  convifl:  difobeys  any  order  of  the  houfe,  he  is 
warned  of  his  firft  offence  by  the  infpe&ors,  the  gaoler, 
or  the  turnkey. — If  he  offends  again,  he  is  put  into  fo- 
litary  confinement. — This  folitary  confinement  is  a  pu- 
rttfhment  allowed  to  be  infli&ed  by  the  gaolar,  who  is 

bound. 
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bottnd,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  report ^wnat  he  has"  done 
to  the  infpe&ors.— The  idler,  who  refutes  to  work,  is 
likewife  fent  into  folitaiy  confinement ;  .  and  for  turn 
this  punifhment,  betides  its  own  extreme  feverity,  oc- 
cafions  his  lofing  a  portion  of  time  and  labour,  which 
he  muft  make  up  by  his  future  exertions,  fincc  the  e* 
pences  of  his  board  continue  all  the  while  to  be  charged 
to  his  account. 

The  four  turnkeys  are,  in  their  turns,  on  the  watch 
all  night. — Two  remain  in  the  infpedors  rocftn,  whifc 
the  others  parade  in  the  pafiages  of  the  convi&s  fide  of 
the  gaol. — Their  orders  are  to  awaken  the  gaoler  on 
the  leaft  noife,  and  colled  into  one  body.— The  gaoltf 
is  to  enter  the  room  whence  the  noife  proceeds,  and 
condu&  the  ofFender  into  the  dreadful  folitude. — S«h 
cafes  have  feldom  occurred. 

Solitary  confinement  is  the  only  punifhment  known 
in  the  gaol. — The  gaoler  and  turnkeys  are  without 
arms,  without  dogs ;  they  are  even  forbidden  to  catty 
flicks,  left,  in  a  moment  of  paflion,  they  fhould  ftrike 
a  prifoner,  and  break  in  upon  that  fyftem  of  tranquillity 
and  impartial  juftice,  from  which  is  expe&ed  fo  rftuch 
benefit. 
The  treatment  of  the  women  is  the  fame  with  Ait 

of 
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of  the  men.— They  are  confincd.in  a  fepaiate  wing  of 
the  building,  and  joined  to  thofe  whom  the  police,  has 
fcntenced  for  other  caufes. — The  only  work  done  if} 
their  court-yard  is  wafhing:  they  have,  however;  tfoq 
fines  ufe  of  it. — The  number  of  female  convi&s  is  ge- 
nerally about  five  or  fix. — Silence  is  lefc  rigidly  required 
of  them,  nor  are  they  fo  exa&ly  fuperintended  as  the 
men ;  they  are  lefs  numerous  ;  their  apartments  are  kept 
oooftantly  locked ;  one  of  them  cooks  for  the  reft ;  tbey 
ansfe  each  other  mutually  in  difeafes,   but  thefe  are 
fyw* — The  new  regimen  has,  in  this  refpeft,  produced 
j*,  change,  which  is  remarkably  evident,  even  in  the 
druggift's  bill,  which  formerly  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred, or  three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  quarter, 
hut  at  prefent  feldom  rifes  above  forty. — This  enormous 
difference  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  total  change  of 
difcipline  which  has  taken  place. — During  the  former 
fyftem,  the  irregular  government  of  die  prifon  was  at* 
tended  with  filth  and  drunkennefs;    and  frequent  broils 
produced  difeafes,  wounds,  and  bruifes  of  every  kind.— 
lender  the  new  order,  thefe  caufes  of  evil  having  ceafed, 
lb*  diforders  are  confined  to  colds,  or  fuch  accidents  as 
are  common  every  where. — Only  two  prifoners  have 
deoeafed  within  four  years,  and  thofc  of  the  fmall-pox. 

Except 
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fcxcept  in  cafes  of  contagious  maladies,  the  fick  prHbneft 
remain  in  their  room  ;  in  fuch  cafes,  however,  they  we 
removed  to  a  feparate.  apartment. 

On  Sunday  the  prifoners  attend  a  fermoti,  and  a  lec- 
ture delivered  by  a  clergyman,  whofe  zeal  leads  him  to 
Undertake  the  talk. — As  chriftianity  is  profefled  by  al- 
tnoft  every  inhabitant  of  the  ftate,  the  reading  is  from 
the  Bible.— The  fermons  turn  rather  upon  points  of 
fnorality  than  upon  articles  of  faith,  and  are  adapted,  at 
touch  as  poflible,  to  the  faith  and  nature  of  tlic  audience. 
—All  the  prifoners,  of  whatever  clafs  or  fex,  are  obliged 
to  attend*  thofe  alone  excepted  who  are  in  folitary  con- 
finement :  but  none  of  the  clafies  are  intermingled.— In 
the  evening  another  fermon  is  preached,  and  books  are 
given  to  thofe  who  requeft  them,  of  a  nature  fitted  W 
recal  them  to  their  duty. . 

The  convi&s,  on  leaving  the  prifon,  receive  the  over- 
plus of  their  gains  either  in  money,  if  the  infpedon 
confider  that  they  will  not  make  an  improper  ufe  of  it; 
or  in  cloathing,  id  cafe  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
•difcretion  of  the  liberated.— There  are  fome  who  difpofe 
of  their  profits,  even  dating  the  time  of  their  insprifoo- 
ment,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families;  and  fitch 
have  been  the  admirable  fruits  of  the  otw  difcipiiae,  A* 
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ant  of  thofc  who  leave  the  gaol,  whether  in  cuufequence 
of  a  pardon,  or  on  the  expiration  of  their  fentence,  not 
above  two  in  a  hun  lied  ever  return  to  it ;  while,  under 
the  old  fxftem>  the  piiions  were  filled  with  incorrigible 
and  confirmed  criminals,  who,  like  thofe  of  Europe, 
carried  out  more  vices  than  they  brought  in,  abufed  their 
liberty  in  the  commiffion  of  frefh  crimes,  and  were  con- 
tinually returning  to  their  fetters,  till  they  terminated 
their  exiftence  on  the  fcafFold. 

The  fubjoined  table  *,  and  the  note  which  follows  it, 


•  CRIMES. 


From  Jan.  1787, 

Kr  m  June  1791 

to  June  1791. 
under  the  Old 

Ij  March  iTJKt 
under  the  no* 

Syftetn. 

fent  Syflea. 

9 

5 

39 

3 

77 

16 

374 

163 

5 

10 

6 

4 

4 

3 

»3 

1 

26 

1 

6 

5 
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3 

3 

1 

6 

5 

10 

2 

394 
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Murder       - 

ManfLiughter    - 

Robbery       - 

Burglary,  - 

Larceny  - 

Forgery  * 

Counterfeiting         - 

Mifdcrocanor,  ift  degree 

Do.  -     2d  degree    - 

Receiv  ng  ftolcn  goods,  ift  degree 

Do.      -  2d  degree 

Horfc-fteallng 

Defrauding  • 

Etgamy     .... 

Violent  aflault  to  kill 

Harbouring  convi&s    • 

Dttbrderly  houfes    -        •        - 


Total 


•  During  the  four  firft  of  thefe  eight  years,  the  prifons  were  peopled  from 
thtcity  and  county  of  Philadelphia  only.    During  the  four  laft  years,  the 
s  ftate  of  Pennfylvanja  has  lent  its  convicts  in  addition. 
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will  afford  fufficient  demon 

\ 

this  table  it  appears,  that  in 
two  hundred  and  forty- three 

Serviceable  to  the  world :  to  ' 
old  fyjltMt  i  t  won  Id  have  fal  1 
it  as  long  as  they  exilled,  or 
qucftered  from  focicty,  or  Jo 

of  the  executioner. — Let  i 

change  in  the  criminal  jurifj 

in  the  difdptine  of  its  prifo 

condition  of  the  criminals*— 

fuch  indulgence  is,  perhaps] 

the  advantage  of  fociety.-^-C 

civilized  foriety  propofe  an1 
But  the  idea  itfelf  is  falfe,— 

i 

tatnty  of  punifhment  is  com 
is  convicted,    may  indeed  i 
that  by  his  amendment  and 
conduct,  his  imprisonment 
is  certain  to  undergo  the  ful 

the  moment  of  his  en  large  mc 

feel  repugnant  to  the  punim 

rather  to  doubt  of,  than  ad 

Educed,  when  they  find,  as 

La*. 
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ment  proportioned  to  the  crime,  and  are  convinced  of 
the  utility  of  the  fcheme,  will  be  lefs  averfe  to  inveftU 
gate  and  admit  the  proofs  of  guilt.— The  executive 
power  alfo  has  no  fufficient  motive  to  pardon  a  convi& 
previous  to  the  execution  of  his  fentence,  fince  at  any 
time  he  has  the  power  of  doing  it,  after  the  criminal 
has  demonftrated  that  he  is  worthy  of  the  indulgence. 

The  refult  of  this  experiment,  which  already  includes 
four  years  of  trial,  is : 

ift.  That  many  perfons  formerly  loft  to  fociety  are 
reftored  to  it,  and  become  ufeful  members  of  the  com- 
munity,  and  bring  back  into  it  thofe  habits  of  labour  and 
ioduftry,  which  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  are  the 
mod  certain  and  powerful  prefervatives  againft  wicked- 
Dels  and  crimes. 

adly. .  That  the  expence  of  their  detention  does  not 
fall  upon  the  public.  —  Since  the  flate,  which  had 
formerly  to  fupport  only  the  expences  of  repairs,  and  of 
fcrvants'  wages  (even  before  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
nail  manufactories*),  is  at  this  time  burdened  with  no 

•  The  whole  fum  levied  upon  the  county,  for  the  wages  of  the  gaoler  and 
turnkeys,  for  repairs,  &c.  amounted  only  to  one  thousand  dollars. — It  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  during  the  period  in  which  fetters  were  made  ufe  of  m 
the  ptifon,  the  blackimith's  bill  alone  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  eight  hun- 
dred dollars ;  but  that  at  prefent,  and  for  four  yean  pad,  it  has  not  rifen  to 
forty. 

O  o  2  part 
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plrt  of  the  expenfe ;  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  aa  ex* 
ceft  of  income  arifing  from  this  fund,  whidi  b  thrown 
into  the  public  treafuiy,  to  be  employed  in  other  public 
works*. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  new  fyftem  is  on  the  point,  that- 
fore,  of  being  more  complete  than  Howard  himfelf 
had  ventured  to  contemplate :  for  he  considered  the  hope, 
that  the  labour  of  prifoners  would  defray  the  expenca 
of  their  detention  as  an  illufion  f ;  and  yet,  thofe  in  the 
gaol  of  Philadelphia,  on  their  difmiffion,  befides  paying 
their  txpences  of  every  kind,  take  with  them  an  over* 
plus  of  profit.—- His  opinion  was,  likewife,  that  fetten, 
and  even  whipping,  were  indifpenfable  in  the  manage- 
ment of  prifons  %  ;  and  yet  all  corporeal  corrc&ioo,  a 
well  as  irons,  are  forbidden  in  this  gaol. — And  laflly, 
the  punifliment  of  death,  which,  according  to  Howaid, 

#  As  the  nail  manufacture  is  continually  increafing,  and  its  profits  defend  m 
the  number  of  hands  employed  in  it,  a  general  idea  only  is  given  of  the  pain 
it  affords  the  houfc,  which  are  pofitivc,  and  already  confideraUe.— -It  is  to  at 
wifticd  that  a  particular  ftatement  of  the  whole  expence  of  the  eftablifhmesa, 
and  the  produce  of  each  branch  of  labour,  were  given  to  the  public,  by  the  nv 
fpectors. — This  information,  and  thofe  details  are  of  great  importance,  kt 
cannot  be  brought  forward  with  any  confidence  by  a  traveller,  defirous  ft 
ouhli/h  nothing  but  truth. 

f  Howard  on  Prifons,  VoL  II.  p.  41. 

t  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  217>    On  Prifon  Regulations. 

the 
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the  law  ought  flill  to  inflift  on  houfc-breakere,  incendi- 
aries, and  murderers  in  general,  is  confined  here  to 
murderers  of  the  firft  degree. — This  punifhment,  fo 
often  ena&ed  by  legiflators,  merely  becaufe  they  were 
embarraffed  how  to  difpofe  of  the  criminals  to  whom 
they  granted  life,  ought  then  only,  according  to  every 
principle  of  morality  and  found  policy,  to  be  pro- 
nounced, when  no  other  means  exift  of  preferving  the  # 
community  from  feme  great  peril. — In  every  other  cafe, 
it  becomes  a  cruelty  detrimental  to  its  true  interefts ; 
which,  after  all,  punifhes  the  criminal  lefs  feverely  than 
a  rigid  and  long  detention^  than  that  exacl  and  cloji  con- 
finement in  feparate  cells,  which  leaves  the  infulated  crimi- 
nal to  the  heart-rending  rccollecJion  of  bis  crimes ;  condemns 
bim  to  drag  on,  in  fad  inquietude*  long  days  of  liftlefs  un- 
tmfinefs ;  and  makes  him  feel  that  be  is  a  flranger$  and  as 
it  were  alone  in  the  univerfe  *• 

May  the  new  continent,  accustomed  to 
receive  from  europe,  that  illumination, 
which  her  youth  and  inexperience  require, 
serve,  in  her  turn,  as  a  model,  to  reform 
the  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  establish 
a  new  system  of  imprisonment,  in  the  old 
world  ;    severe    and  terrible,    yet  humane 

*  Duke  dc  Liancourr. 

AND 
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and  just.— To  America,  it  must  be  confess* 

ED,     WE    ARE     INDEBTED     FOR    THE    FIRST  EXAM- 
PLE.— The  opinions  that  gave  it  birth,  are 

DOUBTLESS     OF     EUROPEAN     ORIGIN.  —  In     THAT 

country,  the  cause  of  humanity  has  founb 
able  and  zealous  advocates. — but  the  at- 
tempt at  an  almost  entire  abolition  0! 
'the  punishment  of  death,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a  system  of  reason  and  justice, 
to  that  of  bonds,  ill-treatfment,  and  ar- 
bitrary punishment,  was  never  made  but 
in  America. —The  obstacles,  to  such  as 
attempt,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are, 
in  Europe,  almost  unsurmountable.  —  But 
they  were  not  small,  even  in  america: 
they  were  believed  to  be  great  ;  and 
they  were  much  multiplied.  —  the  pre- 
judices of  most  men  were  opposed  to  the 
innovation  ;  and,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
courage  and  perseverance  of  a  few  citi- 
zens, terminated  in  the  honourable  tri- 
UMPH. 
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Number  of  Prlf oners  funijhed  and  difpofed  of  in  one  Year^ 
in  London  and  its  Environs  f  ending  in  Oclober  1795. 

Died 2 

Capitally  convicted    ---...---__----.    6 

Sentenced  to  Tranfportation  --------     -     -     -     -    .  Xj 

Jmprifoned  in  N<  wgate  ---------     -     -     -     -    .    g 

Imprifoncd  in  Bridewell  Hofpital  --------     ^     ..  58 

■  in  the  Houfe  of  CorrecTion  of  Middlesex  -----.< 

■  '  in  Tothill-Fields  Bridewell     -      -.--,.-.3 

■        in  Surry  Gaols  -------.-----    3 

Sent  to  the  Philanthropic  and  Marine  Societies     -     •     -     •     .     .    •    j 
Sent  to  ferve  His  Majefty  in  the  Navy  and  Army     -      -      -     -     -    -  21 

Paflcd  to  Parifhes      -----------     --.12S 

Sent  to  Hofpitals     ---------------  n 

Total -    -    267 


Number  D  if  charged. 


Discharged  by  Magiftrares  for  want  of  proof     -      -     -     -     -     -    -    \^ 

by  Proclamation  and  Gaol  Delivery   -------gg 

■  by  Acquittals  ----------     -     -     -    41 

»  after  being  whip:  ------------      2 

— -  after  being  6ned     --••---..-...      j 
'  after  fuffcring  imprisonment    -.-*..-..{j 

Apprentices  discharged      -------------    14 

Offenders  bailed  out  of  Prifon  --------     ---.^ 

Pifchargcd  by  Pardon  -------------     -h 

Total  difcharged      -    •     -    •  446 
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SECT.   XX. 

PENITENTIARY,   OR   BETTERING   HOUSES. 

Penitentiary-houses  for  the  confinement  of  per- 
fons  who  have  not  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  have,. 
for  the  laft  twenty  years,  been  confidered  as  a  very  po- 
pular mode  of  punishment  even  in  this  country;  and  it 
cannot  be  fufficiently  lamented  that  the  excellent  laws 
for  giving  energy  and  effeft  to  this  fyftem  have  been  fo 
imperfe&ly  carried  into  execution.— For,  in  fpite  of 
all  the  difappointments  which  have  been  experienced 
as  to  expe&ed  utility,  wherever  fuch  houfes  have 
been  eredled ;  the  error,  upon  a  minute  examination, 
will  be  found  to  have  originated  in  the  executive  ma- 
nagement of  them  :  for  this  requires  an  aflemblage  of 
qualities,  difpofitions,  and  endowments,  which  fsem 
rarfcly  to  meet  in  any  one  man — namely,  an  atlive  and 
difcriminating  mind,  joined  to  a  philanthropic  difpojition — 
the  purcji  morals — no  naturally  bad  propenfuy  \~and  thefe 
mujl  all  unite  in  a  per  [on  to  whom  fuch  afituationjhoxdd  be 
tntrujled. 
"  Vol.  II.  P  p  That 
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That  fuch  men  are  to  be  found  (although  feUom)  b 
unqueftionably  true. — It  is  reasonable  to  prefume  tbat 
public  advertifements,  offering  adequate  encouragements, 
would  bring  men  of  great  merit  and  difcretion  forward, 
whenever  it  (hall  become  the  fyftem  to  have  recourfe  to 
fuch  a  modeoi application. — Under  fuch  fuperintendance 
there  would  be  little  danger,  with  the  refources  which 
the  metropolis  affords,  of  finding  good  and  productive 
labour  fuited  to  the  fituation  and  former  purfuits  of  the 
convifb ;  while  proper  attention  would  be  bellowed  00 
the  means  of  working  their  reformation,  and  of  refer- 
ing  the  lefs  criminal  to  fociety,  after  a  certain  period; 
with  a  profpe£t  of  becoming  ufeful  and  peaceable  mem- 
bers of  the  community. — It  is  earned! y  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  good  intentions  of  the  legiflature  will 
not  be  defeated,  and  that  the  falutary  meafure  of  build- 
ing and  improving  penitentiary  houfes  *  in  the  different 
counties  will  be  carried  into  effectual  execution,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  a£t  of  the  16th  of  his  prefent  Majefty  al- 
ready mentioned. — And  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  na- 
tional penitentionary  houfes  for  male  and  female  con- 

•  Two  or  three  have  been  erc^ed,  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  thar  the 
plan  has  not  been  generally  purfued.  In  Cold-Bath  Fields  a  prifon  for  folitary 
confinement  has  been  built,  which,  if  we  except  the  provisions  being  too  fcanty, 
and  that  the  rooms  are  not  warmed  by  flues  in  winter,  demand  public  appro, 
bation. 

6  via* 
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vi&Sf  propofcd  to  be  built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
polis, by  the  A&  of  the  19th  of  George  III.  cap.  74. 
(very  recently  enlarged  by  the  34th  George  III.  cap. 
84),  a  mod  ufeful  refource  will  be  afforded  for  thofe 
who  are  convi&ed  of  larcenies  and  mifdemeanors,  and 
whofe  punifhment  does  not  extend  to  tranfportation. 

The  number  of  perfons  liberated  from  the  common 
frifons  are  extremely  numerous,  as  has  been  already 
ihewn  * ;  of  whom  many  hundreds,  after  a  fhort  con* 
finement,  are  thrown  back  every  day  upon  fociety, 
without  reformation, — without  char  after, — without  friends , 
and  without  the  means  of  fub/iJience.—T\\t  refult  is  pain- 
ful  to  refleft  upon. — They  generally  refort  to  new 
crimes,  to  which  they  are  feldom  ill-difpofed,  from  the 
^education  they  have  received  in  thefe  fchools  of  profli- 
gacy, which  they  have  recently  left ;  and  by  this  kind  of 
gradation  the  flight  offender  becomes  a  complete  villain. 

Let  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  feelings  of 

HUMANITY  IN  BEHALF  OF  THESE  EARLY  VICTIMS 
TO  VICE  AND  CRIMINALITY,  AND  LET  THEIR  UN- 
HAPPY SITUATION  PLEAD  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  TflE  LOC^L  AND  NATIONAL  PENI  I'ENTI.- 
ARY     HOUSES    WHICH    THE    LEGISLATURE     HAS    AU- 

•  Vide  general  view  of  j>rifoncrs  punifhcU  ai;J  djfeharged  in  one  year,  p.  296. 
V  p    2  THORISED. 
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CORDS  EITHER  WITH  WH^T  HA*  BEEN  ALREADY 
SUGGESTED,  IN  SUBSTANCE  AND  EFFECT,  BY  THE 
LEGISLATURE;  OR  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  CONCEIVED  TO 
BE  PRACTICABLE,  UNDER  THE  CONTROUL  OF  AN 
ABLE  AND  ACTIVE  SUPERlNTENDANCB. — If  IMPER- 
fections in  the  progress  of  the  execution 
cp  the  design  shall  be  discovered,  remedies 
will  occur. — And  in    a   matter  of  so  much 

IMPORTANCE  TO  SOCIETY,  AS  WELL  AS  TO  THE 
CAUSE  OF  HUMANITY,  NO  GOOD  MAN  WILL  WITH- 
HOLD HIS  ADVICE  OR  A  S1STANCE,  WHENEVER  IT 
MAY  BE  REQUIRED,  IN  PERFECTING  A  PLAN,  THE 
OBJECT  OF  WHICH  IS  TO  RESCUE  THOUSANDS  YET 
UNBORN   FROM   MISERY   AND   DESIRUC.riON, 


SECT. 
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THORISED. — BY  THIS  MEANS,  WHILE  THE  LIKE 
OF  CONNECTION  WITtf  THEIR  ASSOCIATES  IK  MIS- 
CHIEF IS  DESTROYED,  YOUTHFUL  CRIMINALS  WILL 
BE  ARRESTED  IN  THEIR  CAREER  OF  VILLAINY; 
AND  AFTER  A  COURSE  OF  LABOUR,  SOBRIETY,  AND 
RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  INSTRUCTION,  JOINED  TO 
GOOD  AND  JUDICIOUS  DISCIPLINE,  ACCURATELY 
CARRIED  INTO  EXECUTION,  THEY  MAY  BE  ALSO 
RESTORED  TO  SOCIETY,  WITH  MINDS  FREED  FROM 
DEPRAVITY,  AND  WITH  SUCH  HABITS  OF  INDUSTRY 
AND  SUCH  A  DISPOSITION  TO  LEAD  A  NEW  LIFE 
AS  MAY  ENTITLE  THEM  TO  EXPECT  EMPLOY- 
MENT :  THIS  BENEFIT  MAY  BE  SECURED  TO  THEM 
BY  A  CERTIFICATE  OF  GOOD  BEHAVIOUR  FROM 
THE  GAOLER,  AND  INSPECTORS;  WHICH  MAY  RE- 
MOVE TftEIR  FORMER  STIGMA,  RESCUE  THEM  FROM 
THE  DREADFUL  STATE  OF  BEING  OUTCASTS  OF 
SOCIETY,     AND    AFFORD     THEM    AN    OPPORTUNITY 

of  supporting  themselves  by  honest  labour 
when  they  are  once  more  upon  the  world. 

These  propositions  are  not  the  refine- 
ments OF  SPECULATION  DOUBTFUL  AND  UNCER- 
TAIN IN  THEIR  ISSUE*. — The  WHOLE  SYSTEM  AC- 

•  This  was  proved  in  Sea.  XIX. 

CORDS 
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GOADS  EITHER  WITH  WH^T  HA*  BEEN  ALREADY 
SUGGESTED,  IN  SUBSTANCE  AND  EFFECT,  BY  THE 
LEGISLATURE;  OR  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  CONCEIVED  TO 
BB  PRACTICABLE,  UNDER  THE  CONTROUL  OF  AN 
ABLE  AND  ACTIVE  SUPERINTENDANCE. — If  IMPER- 
fections in  the  progress  of  the  execution 
op  the  design  shall  be  discovered,  remedies 
will  occur. — And  in  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  to  society,  as  well  as  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  no  good  man  will  with- 
hold his  advtce  or  a  sistance,  whenever  it 
may  be  required,  in  perfecting  a  plan,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  rescue  thousands  yet 
unborn  from  misery  and  desirucjion, 
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SECT.   XXI. 

EMPLOYMENT    OF   CONVICTS. 

The  Syftemofthc  Hulks  commenced  on  the  nth 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  1776 ;  and  from  that  time 
until  the  12th  of  December  1795,  comprehending  a  pe- 
riod of  nineteen  years,  7999  convi&s  have  been  ordered 
to  be  punilhed  by  hard  labour  on  the  river  Thames,  and 
Langfton  and  Portfmouth  harbours  *. 

The  Contractors  for  thefe  places  (as  appears  from 
documents  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons)  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Lords  of  the  Treafury, 
obliging  themfclves,  for  the  confideration  of  is.  %d.  per 
day  (being  22/.  16 s.  $d.  a  year  for  each  canvift),  to 
provide,  at  their  own  coft  or  charges,  one  or  more  bulls, 
to  keep  the  fame  in  proper  repair,  to  provide  proper 
fhips'  Companies  for  the  fafe  cuftody  of  fuch  convidb ; 

•  In  a  financial  view,  the  fyftem  of  the  hulks  is  entitled  to  very  ferious 
attention;  from  the  year  1776  to  1789,  £  220,873  was  expended  in  main- 
taining the  convicts  on  the  Thames. 

Sir  John  Sinclair.*!  HiJL  Rrotm*. 

:  and 
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and  fufficient  meat,  drink,  clothing,  and  medical  ajjiftance, 
for  the  convi&s ;  as  alio  to  fuftain  all  other  charges : 
obeying,  at  the  fame  time,  all  the  orders  of  his  Majefty's 
principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
refpecting  the  convicts. 

The  terms  of  thefe  lad  contracts  appear  to  be  as  fa- 
vourable for  Government  as  could  reafonably  be  expect- 
ed, under  all  circumftances ;  and  the  advantages  to  the 
public  are  the  more  prominent,  as  it  appears  from  the 
fame  documents  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that 
the  labour  performed  by  the  Convicts  is  productive  in  a 
certain  degree, — as  the  following  Jlatemcnt  willjhew  • 

From  the  ift  January  1789  to  the  ift  January 
17929  it  appears  that  653,432  days  work 
had  been  performed  at  Langfton  Harbour, 
Portfmouth,  and  Woolwich  Warren;  which 
being  eftimated  at  gd.  a  day,  is    -     -    £24,503  14 

and 
From  the  ift  January  1789  to  the  ift  January 

1792,  it  alfo  appears  that  260,440  days 
work  had  been  performed  at  the  Dock-yard 
at  Woolwich ;  which  being  partly  per- 
formed by  artificers  in  a  more  productive 
fpecies  of  labour,  is  eftimated  at  1  s.  a  day  13,022     o 

Total  value  of  Convicts'  labour  in  3  years*  37*525  14 

*  500  convicts  were  employed  at  .Woolwich,  and  510  at  Langfton  and 
Portfmouth,  at  the  time,  thefe  account!  were  made  up;  making  in  all  10 10 
perfbus. 

From 
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From  thefe  fhtements  it  appears,  that  die  eftimated 
labour  of  the  convidb  on  board  the  hulks,  amounts  to 
about  3-  5th  parts  of  the  a£tual  expence  incurred  by 
their  maintenance.— While  it  is  allowed  that  confider- 
able  improvements  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
reduction  of  the  expence ;    that  provifion  has  alfo  been 
made  fer  religious  and  moral  inftru&ion,  by  edablifhed 
falaries  to  chaplains  ;— and  that  the  contractors  hart 
honourably  performed  their  part  of  the  undertaking;  it 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that  this  experiment  has  not 
been  attended  with  more  beneficial  confequences  to  the 
public ;  not  only  in  rendering  the  labour  of  the  convict 
productive  in  a  greater  degree,  fo  as  at  lead  to  be  equal 
to  the  expence,  but  alfo  in  amending  the  morals  of  thefe 
our  miferable  fellow-mortals;  fo  that  on  their  return  to 
fociety,  they  might,  in  fome  refpedt,  atone  for  the  er- 
rors of  their  former  lives,  by  a  courfe  of  honeft  induftiy, 
ufeful  to  thcmfclvcs  and  to  their  country. — On  the 
contrary,  experience  has  f hewn  that  many  cf  them,  infted , 
of  profiting  by  the  punl/hment  they  have  fuffered  {forgcttini 
they  were  under  fentenee  of  dtathy  and  undifmayed  by  the 
dangers  they  Jyavc  cfcaped),  immediately  rujh  into  the  fern 
courfe  of  depredation  and  warfare  upon  the  public :   nay,    , 
fo  hardened  and  determined  in  this  relpedt  have  fome.  of 

*     them 
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tkem  been,   as  even  to  make  propofals  to  their  old*., 
friends,  the  receivers,  previous  to  the  period  of  their "  . 
difcharge,  to  purchafe  their  newly-acquired  plunder.—  • 
It  has  already  been  fhewn,  that  thofe  few  alfo  who  are    - 
k&  depraved,  and  perhaps  difpofed  to  amend  their  con*  . 
du&.  can  find  no  refource  for  labour ;  and  are  thus,  too 
frequently,  compelled,  by  dire  neceffity,  to  herd  with  • 
their  former  aflbciates  in  iniquity. 

Refle&ing  on  this  fyftem  of  punifhment  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  various  fafls  already  detailed,  ij:.feerps 
not  impracticable,  by  fome  improved  arrangements,  even 
to  render  the  hulks  an  ufeful  cftablifhment,  without  the  '.. 
hazard  of  thofe  injuries  to  the  public,  which  are  at  pre-  - 
fent  experienced. 

To  effect  this  purpofe,  it  mud  be  laid  down  a? an  in- 
variable principle,  that  the  labour  mufi  be  fuch  as  to  cover' 
jvcry'expence  wbatfoever ;  and'/£«/  no  convifi,  guilty  of 
.  death,*  (hall  be  permitted  to  return  upon  fociety,  .without 
the  fulleft  attentions  of  good  behaviour. 

By  feledfing  thofe  atrocious  offenders,  who  have  for-    • 
feited  their  -lives  withoul^any  claim  to  mercy,  and  by  ; 
'*  adjudging  th^m  to  ferv'e  in  a  courfe  of  hard  labour  during 
the  whole  of  their  lives,  a  more  dreadful  example  would 
'  - .  be  held  out  \6  their  afibciajtes  in  iniquity,  thai  even 

Vol*  II.         ^  .    "    /£Lq*    ?  ** 
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the  punishment  of  dtalb  itfelf :  ind  little  doUbt  cart  bi 
entertained,  that  while  thele  forlorn  outcafts  might  In 
rendered  in  feme  degree  ufeful,  their  condition,  and  tin 
dread  of  a  fimilar  doom,  would  deter  many  others  froa 
the  coramiffion  of  crimes  *. 

In  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  labour  of  man  ha 
become  extremely  valuable.— While  the  extenfive  ma* 
nufa&ures  of  the  country  occupy  the  more  ingenkn 
handicrafts,  men  are  often,  nay  always,  wanting  for  the 
more  laborious  occupations  of  Jigging  in  collieries — tptar- 
rjingjiones  of  different  kinds,  for  building  and  pavements 
working  on  the  highways — in  raifing  ore  from  the  nu- 
merous mines  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  when 
there  is  an  inexhauftible  refource  for  human  labour. 

While  the  labour  of  man  is  fo  valuable ;  while  £ 
many  public  and  private  undertakings  are  going  on  is 
this  country,  requiring  this  labour,  it  is  worthy  th 
moft  ferious  attention  that,  in  many  inflances,  the  fervid 
of  convi&s  would  l>e  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  geften 
run  of  labourers;  from  die  certainty  of  having  the  h 

*  Perhaps  it  would  be  right  for  the  marriage  to  lie  diflbhed,  and  tfcechi 
dren  of  convi&s,  unlets  the  bed  attcftation  can  be  givenby  the  ctargymi 
and  forae  refpe&able  piriftiiooers,  concerning  the  wife,  thmt  they  be  fiboni ! 
Come  public  feminary.  The  good  cffe&s  of  the  PkJLartinfkk  Scktme  is  fi 
well  known  to  infill  farther  upoo'tfct  plan* 

•  •  ••  boir 
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four  performed  in  a  given  time,  arifing  from  the  legal 
difcipline  and  fubordination,  which  mud  enter  into  the 
fyftem  of  controul  and  fafe  cudody ;  where  neither  the 
mkboufe,  nor  the  holiday  rambles,  will  difappoint  the  em- 
ployers :  as  is  at  prefent  too  frequently  the  cafe  on  fud- 
4en  or  important  emergencies. 

Upon  a  fubje&  of  this  kind,  of  all  others  the  mod 
important  to  fociety ,  it  is  not  ncceflary  to  hazard  vague 
or  uncertain /peculations. — To  men  of  bufinefs,  and  men 
of  the  world,  the  refource  now  fuggeded  for  the  ufeful 
employment  of  convi&s  is  obvious  and  prafikablc  at  fird 
view. — The  labour  of  man  carried  to  its  fulled  extent, 
where  a  body  of  people  are  collected  together,  may  be 
eftimated,  at  the  prefent  period,  on  an  average,  at  i  s. 
So*,  a  day,  even  in  the  coarfeft  and  mod  fervile  employ- 
ment :— But  if  authority  could  be  exercifed,  and  unne- 
cefiary  interruptions  of  labour  prevented,  the  average 
would  be  equal  to  two  Jhillings  at  lead :  and  hence  it 
may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  to  any  contractor,  who 
had  the  means  of  employing  abkbodied  convifls,  their 
Cervices,  while  in  health,  would  be  worth  about  30/.  a 
year. 

This  will  be  more  obvious,  when  it  is  taken  into  the 
•  calculation,  that  many  of  thefe  unhappy  people  have 

Qjl  2  been 
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been  bred  to  ufcful  mechanical  employments,  wh 
might  render  their  labour  extremely  productive ;  wl 
others,  by  conftant  pra&ice,  in  even  the  coarfeft  woi 
foon  acquire  a  (leight  or  facility  in  the  execution,  wl 
enables  them  to  double,  and  fometimes  to  treble,  tl 
earnings  in  the  courfe  of  a  year. — This  has  been  ma 
fefted,  in  innumerable  inftances,  in  removing  earth, 
making  embankments  for  canals  and  inland  navigatk 
A  ftranger  to  this  fpecies  of  labour,  of  the  greatcft  boc 
ftrength,  cannot,  at  the  outfet,  earn  near  fo  mi 
money  as  a  perfon  of  not  half  the  athletic  powers,  w 
has  been  accuftomed  to  fuch  work. 

The  fame  reafoning  applies  to  every  kind  of  laboc 
and  therefore  if  convidfa,  dedined  to  fervile  empk 
ments  for  life,  are  not  at  firft  able  to  earn  the  nfi 
wages,  conftant  praftice,  aided  by  their  own  natal 
genius,  will  foon  enable  them  to  reach  the  ne  plus  uh 
ef  human  exertion ;  they  would  thus  be  rendered  valuafc 
acquifitions  to  many  enterprifing  and  ufeful  aflbdatio 
in  this  kingdom ;  who  would  not  only  be  able  to  gi 
ample  fecurity  for  their  fafe  cuftody,  but  alfo  for  d 
due  performance  of  every  other  covenant  which  raig 
relate  to  the  prefervation  of  health,  and  to  the  fo* 
(loathing,  hours  of  labour,  and  religious  and  moral  infiru 

tio 
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tioti,  of  fuch  convidts;  as  well  as  for  the  allowance  in 
money  to  be  made  to  each  out  of  their  earnings. 
'  Let  the  experiment  only  be  tried  at  firft  on  a  fmall 
fcale ;  and,  if  the  author  of  thefe  pages  is  not  much  mif- 
taken,  applications  would  be  made  by  perfons  of  great 
nrfpe&ability,  and  even  premiums  offered  for  an  affign- 
jnent  of  the  fervices  of  convi&s  under  fuch  circum- 
ftanoes:  thus  relieving  the  public  from  a  very  heavy 
annual  expence,  and  rendering  ufeful  and  productive  to 
the  country  the  labour  of  the  moft  mifchievous  part  of 
the  community ;  whofe  atonement  in  this  manner  for 
the  injuries  they  have  done  to  fociety,  by  being  more 
immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  public,  would  pro- 
bably go  further  in  preventing  crimes  (as  has  been  already 
repeatedly  urged)  than  even  death  itfelf,  or  any  other 
mode  of  punifhment  that  could  be  devifed. 

But  though  it  fhould  not  accord  with  the  wifdom  of 
the  legiflature  to  permit  the  labour  of  convidts  to  be  let 
out,  on  contradt,  to  any  perfon  who  can  give  proper  fe- 
curity  for  performing  the  covenants  which  may  be,  re- 
quired, there  are  other  methods  of  rendering  their  exer- 
tions ufeful ;  by  dividing  them  near  the  different  dock- 
yards, affigning  a  particular  place  where  they  (hall  work 
by  themfelves,  in  moving  2nd /awing  large  timber ■,  firg- 
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in*  author  st  or  making  t&rda^ 
dcr  proper  management,  th 
fhort  time,  yield  at  lead  c 

mail) tain  them  ;  and  afford 
pecuniary  encouragements,  I 

to  their  lot*  and  induce  then 

^^^^^H 

rendering  their  labour  produ 
The  great  error  hitherto, 

ed,  has  been  in  permitting  c 

fociety  ;    after  herding    tog 

where  the  certainty  of  liber 
excited  no  other  wiih  than 

Ci  imes  ;  encouraged  and  fort 
tionai  fources  of  ill  -gained  J 
te&ion  and  evading  the  law 

When  an  atrocious  ofeo* 
the  laws  of  his  country,  an 
grave,  with  the  dread  befor 
before  a  higher  judgment -fe< 
his  head  : — where  is  the  haj 
lion  to  accept  oi  perpetual  lai 

A  moment's  reflection, 
of  this  fpecles  of  punifhnieni 
of  manual   labour,    the  ha 

• 
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more  than  every  honed  artifan,  who  works  induftrioufly 
fcr  hii  family,  muft,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life, 
ixnpofe  upon  himfelf. — The  conditions  of  a  conviffc 
would  even  in  foine  refpe&s  be  fuperior ;  inafmuch  at 
lie  would  have  medical  ailiftance,  and  other  advantages 
tending  to  the  prefervation  of  health,  which  do  not  at- 
tach to  the  tower  claffes  of  the  people  ;  whofe  irregula- 
rities, not  being  retrained,  and  whofe  purfuits  and  la- 
bottf*,  not  being  directed  by  good  judgment  and  intelli- 
gence! often  produce  bad  health,  and  extreme  poverty 
and  diftrefs. 

But  although  it  is  fuggcfted  as  a  general  rule,  for  the 
purpofe  of  preventing  crimes,  that  no  offender  who  has 
been  condemned  to  death  ihould  ever  be  at  large  upon 
Jbciety  again,  it  is  by  no  means  meant  to  infinuate  that 
the  Royal  Mercy  Ihould  be  entirely  (hut  again  ft  all  thefe 
unhappy  outcafts ;— God  forbid  ! — It  may  happen  that 
feme  of  them  may  well  deferve  mercy,  after  certain 
probation,  and  the  hope  of  obtaining  it  ftfould  be  kept 
alive ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  cafe,  it  furely 
would  be  greatly  for  the  intereft  of  the  public,  that  free 
{rations  ihould  only  be  obtained  after  a  long  trial  of  the 
good  behaviour  of  the  convi&,  for  the  term  of  five  yean 
8  at 
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at  lead ;  and  this  fhould  be  previously  underftood  by  a 
perfons  applying  for  pardons.— Quarterly  infpeda 
ought  therefore  to  be  appointed,  being  perfons  of  grt 
refpe&ability  in  life. 

This  is  furely  a  moderate  requeft :  for  as  every  cox 
vift,  thus  reftored  to  fociety,  may  be  reafonably  fuppofi 
to  increafe  the  rifk  of  public  injury ;  a  right  attaches  I 
the  community  to  expe&  fome  fecurity  againft  fuch  u 
ditional  hazard. — And  this  would  probably  be  grants 
with  the  lefs  relu£tance>  as  thofe  who  generally  imerc 
themfelves  in  procuring  pardons,  do  it,  either  from 
belief  of  the  convi&'s  innocence,  or  from  a  ftrong  m 
predion  that  he  never  will  again  offend  againft  the  Ian 
of  his  country. 

Thus  might  our  murderous  code  of  law 
be  usefully  abolished;  which  experience 
teaches  us  does  not  prevent  crimes:  f01 
the  hardened  villain  looks  upon  death  a 
a  momentary  evil,  less  than  his  distresses 
and  what  he  is  already  doomed  to  expec 

FROM  THE  LAW  OF  NATURE. — Of  THE  HUNDRB 
AND  SIXTY  CRIMES,  WHICH  INCUR  AT  PRESBW 
THE   PENALTY   OF  DEATH  IN  OUR   LAW,    PERHAP 

MURDE1 
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MURDER,  RAPE,  TREASON,  AND  ONE  OR  TWO 
OTHER  CRIMES,  ALONE  DESERVE  THAT  SEVERE 
PUNISHMENT,  AS  THE  REFORM  OF  MAN  IS,  IN 
GENERAL,  THE  DUTY  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE,  AND 
HOT   HIS   DESTRUCTION. 
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SECT.  XXII. 

TRANSPORTATION. 


Having  thus  fuggefted  fuch  expedients  as  have  oc 
curred  for  improving  the  fyftem  of  the  hulks,  or  pc 
nifhment  by  labour  in  this  country ;  it  now  remains  t 
examine  the  fads  regarding  the  prefent  mode  of  trot) 
portation of  convidls  to  New  South  Wales;  with 
view  to  confider  how  far  any  practicable  improvement 
can  be  introduced  alfo  into  this  Syftem. 

The  mod  prominent  objection  is  not  to  the  fpeck 
of  punifhment :  but  to  the  enormous  expence  attend 
ing  it  * ;  which  could  not  pof&bly  have  been  forcfee 

*  Sir  Jons  Sinclair  (whofe  indefatigable,  difmtercfted,  ufeful,  a 
patriotic  exertions  can  ntver  be  forgotten  while  there  is  any  gratitude  in  l 
narion),  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Public  Revenue,  published  in  1790,  VoL 
page  89,  makes  the  following  observation. 

"  About  £  10c, 000  has  already  been  laid  out  in  attempting  to  eftahufl 
«<  very  unpromifing  colony  in  New  South  Wales. — At  the  rnoft  moder 
"  calculation,  the  puni(hment  of  petty  felons,  if  the  fame  meafures  are  p 
"  fued,  will  coft  above  £  $0,000  per  attnum :  an  article  which  has  not  as 
"  been  ftatcd  in  any  eftiraatc  of  the  permanent  expenccs  of  this  country." 
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at  the  time,  otherwife  it  would  probably  have  never  been 

adopted*. 

The 


•  From  the  accounts  and  papers  which  were  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Com* 
moos  relative  to  the  convicts  tranfported  to  New  South  Wales,  and  ordered  to 
he  printed,  the  8th  of  April,  1791^  and  the  10th  and  26th  of  March,  1792 : 
tie  following  ex  pence*  appear  to  have  been  incurred  in  the  courfe  of  about 
lour  jean. 

J.  Ezpence  of  the  Civil  Eftablilhment  of  New  Soulh 
Wales,  from  the  year  1787,  to  the  10th  of  October 
»79o £  I3>i9°  »7  » 

a.  Eipence  of  the  Military  Eftablifhment  from  the  year 

1787,  to  the  1  ft  of  January  179 1     -     •     -     -     -        29,669  16  a 

3.  Eipence  of  Tranfporting  Convicts  to  New  South 
Wales,  as  far  as  the  fame  could  be  made  up  on  the  9th 

of  February  1791  ----------     161,075  17  2 

4.  Coft  of  Provifions  and  Stores  which  have  been  feat 
to  New  South  Wales  for  the  maintenance  and  fupport 
of  the  Settlements  there ;  as  far  at  the  feme  could  be 

made  upon  the  9th  of  February  1791     -     -     -     -        84,55348} 
y  Expences  of  His  Majefty's    (hips  Syrius,   Supply, 
Guardian,  and  Gorgon,  fent  on  fervice  to  New  South 
Wales    -------------         95j6or  o  o 

Total  (according  to  the  Statement,  printed  by  order  of 

the  Houfe  of  Commons,  8th  of  April  1791)     -      -     384,090  15  8$ 
1.  Expence  of  provifions  and  fundry 

articles  feat  to  New  South  Wales, 

including  bills  drawn  on  account  of 

convicts  fent  thither ;  per  account, 

made  up  to  7th  of  Feb.  1794    -£22,179126 

Carried  over  -    -    -    £12,179  1*  6      £  384,090  15  8} 
R  r  a  2.  Exproot 
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The  firft  embarkation  to  New  South  Wale*  com- 
menced  in  1787,  and  in  the  month  of  May  in  the  fbl* 

Brought  over     -    jf**»i79  "  *      £384^90  >S  H 

2.  Expence  of  provifions  and  ftores  fent 
to  New  South  Wales,  for  the  fuppott 
of  the  convicts,  including  biili  drawn ; 
per  account,  made  up  to  23d  of  Feb. 

«79* 53*551  17  oj 

3.  Expcncc  of  clothing,  tools,  and  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  (hipped  in  the 
PittTranfport}  reported  1 6th  of  Feb. 

*79* 7,937     5  4 

4.  Expence  of  clothing  and  necefiaries, 

ibipped  in  the  Kitty  Tranfport ;  re- 
ported x 6th  of  Feb.  1792     -     -    -     -     105    00 

5.  Specie  ihipped  to  New  South  Wales 
in  the  Kitty  Tranfport;  reported  16th 

of  Feb.  1792    -------     i,ooi     o  o 

6*  Cloathing,  and  other  articles,  ordered 
to  be  provided  by  an  order  of  Tret* 
fury,  dated  5th  of  Jan.  1792;  efti- 
mated  by  report  16th  of  Feb.  1792  at     12,000    o  o 

Total;  according  to  the  Statement, 
printed  by  an  order  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  10th  and  26th  of  March 
179* ---     96,864  14.  icj 

Aggregate  Total  £480,955  10    7$ 
%•  By  the  abovementioned  Document, 
the  future  Civil  Eftablilhment  is  faxed  * 

annually  at     -------    £3,856     o     o 

Future  annual  charge  of  the  Military 
Eftablilhment    -------    6,134    7     3 

Total,  from  1791  to  1792    •    9,990    7    j 

Total  Expence,  as  far  as  it  could  be  made  up  till  Feb.  1 792  £490,945  1 7  icj 
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lowing  year  1030  male  and  female  convids  were  landed 
m  the  new  colony.  In  twenty-one  months  after,  there 
were  77  deaths,  arid  87  births,  in  the  whole  fettlement; 
which  was  divided,  by  placing  a  part  of  the  convi£U  in 
Norfolk  Ifland,  a  fmali  fertile  fpot,  containing  only 
about  14,000  acres  of  land;  and  fituated  about  1200 
miles  diftant  from  Sydney  Cove,  in  New  South 
Wales;  where  the  feat  of  government  is  fixed. — In 
this  project  confidently  above  half  a  million  of  money 
has  been  already  expended. — A  circumftance  which  cer- 
tainly (hews  the  great  anxiety  of  government  to  devife 
means  of  punifhment  calculated  to  rid  fociety  of  thefc 
irreclaimable  outcafts,  whofe  daily  accumulation  called 
for  the  adoption  of  fome  expedient  to  prevent  their  re- 
turn upon  the  public. 

Like  all  new  colonial  fettlements,  great  flruggles, 
fcvere  hardships,  and  difficulties,  were  experienced  at 
the  outfet,  and  for  fome  years  after  were  heightened  in  a 
very  confiderable  degree,  by  the  immenfe  diitancc  from 
die  mother  country,  the  vaft  length  of  the  voyage,  and 
the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  fending  regular  fup- 
plies;  thefe  were  often  felt  (notwithflanding  the  atten- 
tion  of  government)  as  ferious  evils,  fincc  the  principal 
fupport  of  the  colony,  for  the  firft  three  years,  depended 
8  chiefly 


" 

chiefly  on  the  prorifions,  ft 
were  fent  from  England.*— 
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becoming  independent  of  f 
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wants  will  experience  no  din 
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it  within  fome  moderate  bou 

limiting  the  tranfportation  of 
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Thus,  by  means  of  transportation,  we 
would  separate  from  the  mass  of  condemned 
criminals,  who  by  abusing  have  forfeited 
their  liberty,  the  most  hardened  and  re- 
probate wretches,  who  might,  by  their 
conversation,  contaminate  their  fellow 
sufferers  ;— and  the  aged,  lame,  and  dis- 
eased, should  be  in  a  separate  confinement, 
that  the  example  of  indulgence  necessary 
to  be  shewn  them  should  not  operate  as 
any  check  to  the  exertions  of  the  others. — 
if  a  man  was  wilfully  idle,  we  would  pur- 
SUE THE  MODE  FOLLOWED  IN  HOLLAND.  He 
SHOULD  BE  PUT  INTO  A  ROOM,  WHERE  THERE 
WERE  FOUR  OPEN  COCKS,  AND  A  LARGE  PUMP,  AND 
IN  CASE  HE  WOULD  NOT  WORK  HE  MUST  BE 
DROWNED,  AND  HIS  INDUSTRY,  BY  SUCH  A  PU- 
NISHMENT, WOULD  BE  BETTER  EXCITED  THAN  BY 
CHASTISEMENT,  OR  PERHAPS  EVEN  THE  DREAD 
OF   SOLITARY   CONFINEMENT. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  XXIII. 

PREVENTION   OF   CRIMES. 

While  travelling  over  fo  extenlire  a  field,  in  whid 
we  have  fct  forth  the  crimes  which  infeft  fociety,  an 
Called  down  upon  the  offenders  jujlice  tempered  wit 
mercy,  it  may  be  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  our  voic 
may  meet  the  ear  of  fome  who  entertain  notion 
ircry  unfavourable  to  the  human  race.  —  Such  in 
preflions,  however,  fhould  be  cherifhed  with  can 
tion. — It  muft  be  recollected,  that  extenfive  as  di 
injuries  appear  to  be,  in  the  light  in  which  they  ai 
placed,  in  order  to  appreciate?  their  true  amount,  th« 
muft  be  meafured  by  the  temptation. — The  depredatioi 
committed  will  ceafe  to  be  a  matter  of  aftonifhraen 
when  compared  with  the  vaft  property  that  is  conftant 
afloat ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  evils  are,  perhaps,  n< 
to  be  imputed  fo  much  to  the  increafed  or  general  d 
pravity  of  the  human  characler,  as  to  the  deficiency  of  t] 
laws,  in  not  advancing  progreflively  in  the  means  < 
prevention,  in  proportion  to  the  introdu&ion  of  lu: 

ur 
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ury,  and  the  additional  temptations  which  the  influx  of 
wealth,  and  the  intercourfe  of  commerce,  occafion  in 
every  country.— Mankind  have  ever  been  the  fame  in 
all  ages. — It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  thofe 
who  have  been  exhibited  in  this  work  as  the  moft  de- 
formed part  of  the  human  race,  were  once  innocent ;  and, 
many  of  them  at  lead,  became  vi&ims  to  the  deficiency 
which  will  be  (hewn  to  pervade  the  fyftem,  with  re- 
fyc&  to  the  prevention  of  crimes  .-—charity,  then, 
claims  a  tear  of  pity  for  their  forlorn  condition  ;  and  the 
lame  principle  of  benevolence  muft  create  a  defire, 
wherever  the  remedies  fuggefted  here  ftrike  the  mind  as 
being  pra&icable  and  proper,  to  promote  their  early 
adoption ;  that  while  thofe  who  are  innocent,  but  ready 
to  rufh  into  the  fame  gulph  of  mifery  and  crimes,  are 
arretted  in  their  progrefs,  and  faved  to  the  community ; 
the  more  depraved,  who  are  already  completely  abandon- 
ed to  criminality,  may  be  difpofed  of  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  guard  the  public  againft  their  reiterated  a£ts  of 
fraud,  violence,  and  depredation. 

Let  every  government,  then,  be  pater- 
nal.—Let  CRIMES  BE  PREVENTED  NOT  ONLY  BY 
THB  TERROR  OF  LAW,  BUT  BY  STOPPING  THE 
FOUNTAINS  OF   INIQUITY,    AND   LET    US   SEE,   WHE- 

Vol.  II.  S  f  THEft 
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THER  BY  STRIKING  THE  AXE  AT  THE  ROOT  01 
THE  TREE,  SOCIAL  LIFE  MAY  NOT  BE  W1LZ 
ESTABLISHED,  SO  AS  NEARLY  TO  PRECLUDE  TH1 
HORRID  AND  BARBAROUS  PRACTICE  OF  HOLDIK 
BEFORE  THE  EYES  OF  FELLOW-MEN  A  POOR  CRIA 
TURE  STRUGGLING  IN  THE  AGONIES  OF  A  PRIMA* 
TURE  DEATH. — THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRIMES,  SI 
ATTENDING  TO  THE  MORALS  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  AMI 
RENDERING  THEIR  PERPETRATION  MORE  DA* 
GEROUS  AND  UNPROFITABLE,  WILL  BE  THE  OB- 
JECT   OF    THE   ENSUING  SECTIONS, 


SECT 
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SECT.    XXIV. 

POLICE. 

At  tlie  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  France,  it 
k  a  curious  fa£k,  that  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
National  Police,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Metropolis,  had 
«pon  his  regifters  the  names  of  not  lefs  than  twenty 
thouiand  fufpeiked  and  depraved  chara&ers,  whofe  pur- 
fuits  were  known  to  be  of  a  criminal  nature  :  yet,  by 
making  this  part  of  police  the  immediate  object  of  the 
dole  and  uniform  attention  of  one  branch  of  the  exe- 
cutive government,  crimes  were  much  lefs  frequent 
than  in  England;  and  the  fecurity  extended  to  the 
public,  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
perty againft  lawkfe  depredation,  was  infinitely  greater. 
To  elucidate  this  aflertion,  and  to  fliew  to  what  a  won- 
derful height  the  fyftem  had  advanced,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  following  apecdotes;  which  were  men* 
turned  to  the  author  by  a  foreign  minifter  of  great  intel- 

S  f  7,  ligence 
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ligence  and  information,  who  redded  feme  yean  at  the 
court  of  France. 

"  A  merchant  of  high  refpe&ability  in  Bourdeaux 
had  occafion  to  vifit  the  metropolis  upon  commercial 
bufinefs,  carrying  with  him  bills  and  money  to  a  very 
large  amount. 

"  On  his  arrival  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  a  genteel 
looking  man  opened  the  door  of  his  carriage,  and  ad- 
dreffed  him  to  this  effect  :— Sir,  I  have  been  waiting  fw 
you  fome  time ;  according  to  my  notes,  your  were  to  arrht 
at  this  hour ;  and  your  per/on,  your  carriage,  and  your  fmu 
manteauy  exaftly  anfwering  the  defcription  I  bold  in  nj 
bandy  you  will  permit  me  to  have  the  honour  of  conducing 
you  to  Monfieur  De  Sartike. 

"  The  gentleman,  aftonifhed  and  alarmed  at  this  in- 
terruption, and  ftill  more  fo  at  hearing  the  name  of  die 
lieutenant  of  the  police  mentioned,  demanded  to  know 
what  Monfieur  de  Sartine  wanted  with  him ;  adding, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  he  never  had  committed  any  of* 
fence  againft  the  laws,  and  that  he  could  have  no  right 
to  interrupt  or  detain  him. 

"  The  meffenger  declared  himfelf  perfectly  ignorant 
of  the  caufe  of  the  detention  ;  fating,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  when  he  had  oonduAod  him  to  Monfieur  de  Sar- 
tine, 
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Tine,  he  (hould  have  executed  his  orders,  which  were 
merely  minifterial. 

"  After  fome  further  explanations,  the  gentleman 
permitted  the  officer  to  conduct  him  accordingly. — 
Monfieur  de  Sartine  received  him  with  great  polite- 
nefs ;  and,  after  requefting  him  to  be  feated,  to  his  great 
afionifhment,  he  defcribed  his  portmanteau  ;  and  told 
him  the  exa&  fum  in  bills  and  fpecie  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  to  Paris,  and  where  he  was  to  lodge, 
his  ufual  time  of  going  to  bed,  and  a  number  of  other 
circumftances,  which  the  gentleman  had  conceived  could 
only  be  known  to  himfelf. — Monfieur  de  Sartine 
having  thus  excited  attention,  put  this  extraordinary 
queftion  to  him — Sir,  are  you  a  man  of  courage?— The 
gentleman,  dill  more  aftoni/hed  at  the  Angularity  of 
fuch  an  interrogatory,  demanded  the  reafon  why  he  put 
fuch  a  ftrange  queftion,  adding,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
no  man  ever  doubted  his  courage.— Monfieur  de  Sar- 
tine replied, — 5/r,  you  are  to  be  robbed  and  murdered 
this  night ! — If  you  are  a  man  of  courage,  you  muji  go  to 
your  hotels  and  retire  to  reft  at  the  ufual  hour:  but  be  care- 
fid  that  you  do  not  fall  afleep ;  neither  will  it  be  proper  for 
y$u  to  look  under  the  bed,  or  into  any  of  the  clofets  which 
are  in  your  bed-chamber  (which  he  accurately  defcribed) ; 
7  —you 
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—pu  mufl  place  your  p^rtmem 

your  bed%  and  diftover  no  ft 
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— At  half  paft  twelve  {the  t 

de  Sarttne)  the  door  of  rt 

and  three  men  entered  with 

piflols  — The  gentleman,    v- 

perceived  one  of  th«m  to  1 

rifled  his  portmanteau  undift 

of  putting  him  to  death. — 
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concealed  under  the  bed,  and  in  the  clofct,  ruflied  out 
and  feized  the  offenders  with  the  property  in  their  pof- 
fcffion,  and  in  the  a&  of  preparing  to  commit  the 
murder. 

M  The  confequence  was,  that  the  perpetration  of  the 
atrocious  deed  wag  prevented,  and  fufficient  evidence 
obtained  to  convift  die  offenders. — Monfieur  de  Sar- 
time's  intelligence  enabled  him  to  prevent  this  horrid 
offence  of  robbery  and  murder ;  which,  but  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  fyftem,  would  probably  have  been  carried 
into  execution." 

Another  anecdote  was  mentioned  to  the  author  by 
the  dune  minifter,  relative  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
That  monarch  having,  in  the  year  1787,  formed  and 
promulgated  a  new  code  of  laws  relative  to  criminal  and 
civil  offences;  and  having  alfo  eftablithed  what  he  con* 
ceived  to  be  the  bed  fyftem  of  police  in  Europe,  he 
could  fcarcely  ever  forgive  the  French  nation,  in  confe- 
quence of  the  accuracy  and  intelligence  of  Monfieur  de 
Sartine  having  been  found  fo  much  fuperior  to  his 
own,  notwithftanding  the  immenfe  pains  he-had  bellow- 
ed upon  that  department  of  his  government. 

"  A  very  notorious  offender,  who  was  a  fubje&  of 
the  emperor,  and  who  committed  many  atrocious  ads 

of 
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of  violence  and  depredation 
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Parts  by  the  police  eftabli£ 

ordered  his  ainbaffador  at  the 

that  this  delinquent  fliould 
juftke,— 

14  Monfieur  de  Sartine 
pcrial  Ambaflador,    that  the 
had  been  in  Park ;— that,  if 

tion,  he  could  inform  him  1 

the  different  gaming-tables,  a 

it  fort,  which  he  frequented  ^ 

was  now  gone,  ■ 

"  The  ambaflador,  fc  after 

correct  mode  by  which  the 

ducted,  infilled  that  this  offer 

otherwife  the  Emperor  would 

lo  make  fucli  an  application. 

"  Monfieur  de  Sartine  \ 

the  Imperial  mini  Iter,  and  m? 

eScft : 

"  Do  me  the  honour ,   Sirp  \ 

mafter*  that  the  firfin  he  hok 

day  ef  the  loft  month ;    and  is 

hotmg  wt$  a  garden  in  tht  thii 

'^ 
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<)3f    in        fireet,    in  his  own  capital  of  Vienna  ; 

ivbere  bis  Majefty  willy  by  fending  to  the  /pot,  be  Jure  to 
find  bim.< 

44  It  was  literally  as  the  French  minifter  of  police 
had  dated. — The  Emperor,  to  his  aftonifhment,  found 
die  delinquent  in  the  houfe  and  apartment  defcribed  ; 
bat  he  was  greatly  mortified  at  this  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  French  police;  which,  in  this  inftance,  in  point 
of  intelligence  even  in  Vienna,  was  difcovered  to  be  fo 
much  fuperior  to  his  own."— 

The  fa&  is,  that  the  French  fyftem  had  arrived  at  the 
greateft  degree  of  perfedtion  :  and  though  not  neceffary, 
nor  even  proper,  to  be  copied  as  a  pattern,  might,  ne- 
verthelefs,  furnifti  many  ufeful  hints,  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  police  of  this  metropolis,  confident  with  the 
exitting  laws  ;  and  even  to  extend  and  increafe  the  li- 
berty of  the  fubje&  without  taking  one  juft  right  away ; 
or  interfering  in  the  purfuits  of  any  one  clafs  of  indi- 
viduals ;  except  thofe  employed  in  purpofes  of  mif chief 
frauds  and  criminality. 

In  vain  do  we  boaft  of  thofe  liberties  which  are  our 
birthright,  if  the  vileft  and  moft  depraved  part  of  the 
community  are  fuffered  to  deprive  us  of  the  privilege  of 
travelling  upon  the  highways,  or  of  approaching  the 
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capital  in  any  direction,  aft 

being  a  (faulted  and  robbed 

^^^^H 

murdered. 

^^^^H^ 

Jn  vain  may  we  boaft  of 

^^H 

ccllent  laws  afford  us,  if  \v< 

^^H 

our  habitations,  without  the 

^^M   - 

committed,   our  property  i 

^^^m 

pofed  to  imminent  danger 

morning. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  t 

every  fpecious  pretence,  be 

cJ amours  or  turbulent  effi 

regulated  pafijons  of  vulgar 

i nte reft ing  inquiry,  worthy 

ligent  member  of  the  comm 
fprlng  theji  numerous  imonvi 
remedy  to  be  found  for  jo  man^ 

Prevention  of  crimes  and  m 
often  repeated,  is  the  true  c 
is  only  to  be  attained  by  a  f 
fuch  wife  and  legiflative  ar 
the  civil  magi  ttrate  to  throw 
the  way  of  offenders. 

This  indeed  is  very  dirFerc 
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once  prevailed  in  the  capital,  when  criminals  were  per- 
mitted to  ripen  from  the  firft  ftage  of  depravity  until 
they  were  worth  forty  pounds. — This  is  not  the  fyftem 
which  fubje£ts  the  public  to  the  intermediate  depreda- 
tions of  every  villain  from  his  firft  darting,  till  he  could 
he  clearly  convi&ed  of  a  capital  offence. — Neither  is  it 
the  fyftem  which  encourages  public  houfes  of  ren- 
dezvous for  thieves,  for  the  purpofe  of  knowing  where 
to  apprehend  them,  when  they  became  ripe  for  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  death. 

The  fyftem  which  we  now  fuggeft,  is  calculated  to 
prevent,  if  poflible,  the  feeds  of  villainy  from  being  fown ; 
—or,  if  fown,  to  check  their  growth  in  the  bud,  and 
never  permit  them  to  ripen  at  all. 

Next  to  the  bleffings  which  a  nation  derives  from  ex- 
cellent laws,  ably  adminiftered,  are  thofe  advantages 
which  refult  from  a  well-regulated  and  energetic  police, 
conducted  with  purity,  activity,  vigilance,  and  difcre- 
tion. 

Upon  this  depends,  in  fo  great  a  degree,  the  comfort, 
the  happinefs,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  people,  that  too 
much  labour  and  attention  cannot  poflibly  be  be  flowed 
in  rendering  the  fyftem  complete. 

That  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  refpedt  no  per- 
T  t  2  fon 
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fen  will  deny \  all  ranks  mu 

fecunty  in  which  both  life  a 

placed,  by  the  number  of  < 

various  caufes  {which  it  is  1 

^^^^^^^^^^m 
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thefe  pages  to  devellop  j ,  are 

^^H 

repeat  a£h  of  Ikenuoufnefs  a 

^^M    - 

depredations  upon  the  proper 

^^H 

At  prefent,  the  watch  mer 

^^M 

and  properties  of  the  inhabi 

^^H 

ihmfand  ftreets,  lanes,  com 

^^^^^^^^^u 

162,000  houfes,  competing 

and  its  environs,  are  under  1 

above   feventy  different  tru 
double  the  number  of  local 

' 

in  many  particulars  from  t 

the  dircfiersi  guardians s  gov 

according  to  the  title  they  ai 

—each  attending  only  to  t 

Par'tfh§  Hamkt^  Liberty,  01 

payment  according  to  local  < 

Ic  nee  of  the  particular  Ul  ft 

each  night. 

The  encouragement  beir 

final),  few  candidates  appei 
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are  really,  in  point  of  character  and  age,  fit  for  the 
fituation;  the  managers  have  therefore  no  alternative 
but  to  accept  of  fuch  aged,  and  often  fuperannuated, 
men,  living  in  their  refpe£tive  diftridts,  as  may  offer 
their  fervices :  this  they  are  frequently  induced  to  do 
from  motives  of  humanity,  to  affift  old  inhabitants  who 
are  unable  to  labour  at  any  mechanical  employment, 
or  perhaps  with  a  view  to  keep  them  out  of  the  work- 
houfe. 

Xhus  circumftanced,  and  thus  encouraged,  what  can 
be  expected  from  fuch  watchmen  ? 

Aged  in  general ;— often  feeble  : — and  almoft,  on 
every  occafion,  half  ftarved,  from  the  limited  allowance 
they  receive ;  without  any  claim  upon  the  public,  or 
tbe'leaft  hope  of  reward  held  out,  even  if  they  perform- 
ed any  meritorious  fervice,  by  the  detcclio*  of  thieves  and 
receivers  of ftolen  goods,  or  idle  and  diforderly  perfons: 
and  above  all,  making  fo  many  feparate  parts  of  an  immenfe 
fiftem,  without  any  general fuperintendance,  disjointed  from 
the  nature  of  its  organization,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  won- 
der that  the  protection  afforded  is  what  //  really  is. —Hot 
only  is  there  fmall  encouragement  offered  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  infur'mg  fidelity,  but  innumerable  temptations 
are  held  out  to  difhonefty,  by  receivers  of  ftolen  goods, 

to 
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Thus  would  we  wish  to  see  establis 
energetic  police  all  over  the  metropoi 
at  a  small  expence,  considering  the  se' 
which  would  arlsef  and  the  generous 
look  also  at  the  mercy  of  such  a  s' 
for  too  often  opportunity  makes  the 
—the  guardians  of  the  public  peace 

be  divided  into  several  watches*. c 

Cook's  great  improvement,  which  h^ 
followed  throughout  the  navy,    shoi 

COPIED  HERE. — He  FORMED  HIS  SHIP*S  CC 
INTO  THREE  WATCHES  INSTEAD  OF  TW( 
THIS  MEANS  HG  PRESERVED  HIS  MEN  IN  H 
LESSENED  THEIR  FATIGUE,  AND  INCREASED 
VIGILANCE* 

*  They  fhmild  be  divided  ttxta  watches  *  that  a,  ao  one  ftw 
above  three  or  four  hour?,  nor  fttould  any  man  know  hi*  appojoti 
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SECT.  XXV. 

PUBLIC     HOUSES. 


Innumerable  temptations  occur  in  a  great  capital 

to  excite,  and  afterwards  criminally  to  fupply*  imaginary 

wants  and  improper  gratifications,  not  known  in  fmaller 

focieties :  and  againft  which  the  laws  have  provided  few 

.  remedies,  applicable  in  the  way  of  prevention. 

Accuftomed  from  their  earlieft  infancy  to  indulge 
themfelves  in  eating  and  drinking ;  and  poffeffing  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  that  kind  of  frugality  and  care 
which  enables  well-regulated  families  to  make  every 
thing  go  as  far  as  poflible,  by  good  management : — af- 
filed alfo  by  the  numerous  temptations  held  out  by 
fraudulent  lotteries,  and  places  of  public  rcfort  and 
amufement ;  and  above  all,  by  the  habit  of  fpending  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  time  as  well  as  money  unnecefla- 
rily  in  public-houfes ;  where  they  are  often  allured,  by 
low  gaming,  to  fquander  more  than  they  can  afford  ; 

Vol.  II.  U  u  fcarcely 
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fcarcely  an  inftance  can  be  found  of  accommodating 
expenditure  to  the  income,  even  in  the  bed  of  tin 
with  a  conGderable  body  of  the  lowcft  and  more 
praved  orders  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  capital : 
hence  a  melancholy  conclufion  is  drawn,  warranted 
an  eftimate  generally  affumed  to  be  correfib,  that 
eluding  gamblers,  fwindlers,  and  all  clafles  of  crim 
and  depraved  perfons,  "  above  twenty  thouland  i 
"  viduals  rife,  every  morning,  without  knowing  h 
"  or  by  what  means,  they  are  to  be  fupported  thro 
"  the  paffing  day ;  and  in  many  inftances  even  wi 
"  they  are  to  lodge  on  the  fucceeding  night." 

Allured  and  deceived  by  the  opportunities  which 
pawnbrokers  and  the  old  iron  (hops  afford,  to  enable 
bouring  people,  when  they  marry,  and  firft  enter  uj 
life,  to  raife  money  upon  whatever  can  be  offered  a 
pledge,  or  for  fale ;  the  firft  ftep  with  too  many  is 
nerally  to  difpofe  of  wearing  apparel  and  houfel 
goods ;  and  this  is  frequently  done  on  the  flighted 
cafion,  rather  than  forego  the  ufual  gratification 
liquor. — Embarr ailments  are  the  fpeedy  confequence 
this  line  of  condu£t,  which  is  often  followed  up  by  k 
nefs  and  inactivity. — The  alehoufe  is  now  again  refor 
to  as  a  defperate  remedy,  where  the  lazy  and  diflbl 
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Will  always  find  affociatcs,  who  being  unwilling  to  la- 
bour, refort  to  crimes  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  an 
unneceflary  extravagance. 

It  is  truly  pitiable  to  behold  the  abje£t  condition  of 
the  numerous  claffes  of  profligate  parents,  who,  with 
their  children,  are,  from  invincible  and  grooving  habit, 
conftantly  to  be  found  in  the  tap-rooms  of  public-houfes , 
Spending,  in  two  days,  as  much  of  their  earnings  as 
would  fupport  them  a  week  comfortably  in  their  own 
dwellings ;  deftroying  their  health  ;  wafting  their  time ; 
and  rearing  up  their  children  to  be  proftitutes  and 
thieves,  before  they  can  diftinguifh  between  right  and 
wrong* 

In  die  city  of  London,  and  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, there  are  at  prefent  5204  licenfed  public-houfes, 
and  it  i*  calculated  that  the  money  expended  in  beer  and 
fpirits  in  thefe  receptacles  of  idle  nets  and  profligacy,  by 
the  labouring  people  only,  is  upwards  of  three  millions  Jler- 

jingayear*, 

A  moment's 

•  If  a  conchifion  may  be  drawn  from  the  greater  degree  of  fobriety,  which 
i manifested  at  prefent  by  the  labouring  people,  evinced  by  a  decrcafe  in 
i  number  of  quarrels  and  aflaults,  and  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  ne- 
1  of  life  being  apparently  lefs  than  in  the  fpring  of  1795,  *tfw»7J,ftnrf- 
aqf  m  chantut  have  }ecn  dtftributcd,  and  bread  is  cottfiderably  higher: — it 

U  u  2  would 
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A  moment's  reflection  will  fticw  how  much  thefeu: 
fortunate  habits  tend  to  dellroy  the  moral  principle,  a 
to  engender  crimes. 

The  period  is  not  too  remote  to  be  recollected,  wh 
it  was  thought  a  difgrace  for  a  woman  (excepting 
holiday  occafions)  to  be  feen  in  the  tap-room  of  a  piibl 
houfe :  but  of  late  years  the  obloquy  has  loll  its  effe< 
and  the  public  tap-rooms  of  many  alehoufes  are  fil 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  on  all  occafior 
where  the  wages  of  labour  are  too  often  exchanged  1 
indulgences  ruinous  to  health ;  and  where  leflbns 
vice  and  profligacy  are  imbibed,  totally  deftrufltive 
the  morals  of  adults,  as  well  as  of  the  rifing  gene 
tton. 

In  tracing  the  caufes  of  the  increafe  of  public  < 
predaiion  by  means  of  robberies,  pilferings,  and  fan 


would  fcem  reportable  Co  attribute  Chit  favourable  change  to  the  high  pri 
gin 4  This  baneful  l]quor  being  aavt  in  a  great  meafurt  imt£€f0h!et  the  V 
ranks  bavt  it  in  their  power  to  apply  tbc  money t  formerly  fpent  in  thhw* 
the  purdufc  of  prov  ifions— perhaps  to  the  extent  of  an  hundred  thaufii*J p* 
mjfiir  in  the  metropolis  alone !  IF  this  fact  it  aflgroeu,  it  Is  impoffibic  to 
fletl  without  greit  krisMion  on  the  actual  £*!□»  which  ref ults  to  the  mi 
from  the  prefer  vat  ion  of  the  beahh  of  period  whofe  lives  arc  fhortEned  by 
immoderate  ufc  of  aidnt  fpirite,— In  the  labour  of  adults*  the  benefit  to 
nation i  anting  from  fobriety  in  the  mafi  of  the  people >  it  at  leail  one  huftl 
Ibid  in  length  of  life j  and  productive  iaduftiy* 
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much    muft   be    attributed    to   ill-condu£ted    public-* 
houfes. 

The  proper  regulation  of  thofe  haunts  of  idlenefs  and 
vice  becomes  then  the  ground-work  of  any  rational  plan  of 
reform.— Infinite  attention  ought  to  be  beftowed  in  the 
feledtion  of  perfons  fit  to  be  entrufted  with  licences ;  as 
on  this  depends  the  prefervation  of  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  greater  degree  than  on  any  one  meafure  pro- 
pofed  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

Inftead  of  being  men  of  fober  manners  and  of  good 
moral  chara&er,  a  little  inquiry  will  fhew  that  a  con- 
fiderable  proportion  of  the  prefent  alehoufe  keepers  in 
the  metropolis  are  men  of  no  refpe&ability ;  difpofed  to 
promote  drunkennefs,  low  games,  and  every  fpecies  of 
▼ice  that  can  be  the  means  of  increafing  their  trade ; 
while  not  a  few  of  them  are  connected  with  highway- 
men, common  thieves,  and  coiners,  venders  and  ut- 
terers  of  bafe  money. 

An  ill-regulated  public-houfe  is  one  of  the  greateft 
miifances  which  can  exift  in  civil  fociety. — Through 
this  medium  crimes  are  increafed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree.— Its  poifon  fpreads  far  and  wide. — It  may  be  truly 
faid  to  be  a  feminary  for  rearing  up  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds. 

It 
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It  is  in  fuch  houfes  that  thieves  and  fraudulent  pel 
find  an  afykun,  and  confult  how  and  where  they  a 
commit  depredations  on  the  public— It  is  here  thai 
prentices,  and  boys  acid  girls  of  tender  years,  arc  1 
found,  engaged  in  fcencs  of  lewdnrfs  and  debaacher 
and,  in  fine,  it  is  in  fuch  places  that  alrnoft  every 
which  difturbs  or  interrupts  the  peace  and  good  ord 
fociety,  has  its  origin. 

The  nrft  caufe  of  this  externa  ve  evil  originates  ii 
number  of  fuperfluous  houfes  which  hare  been  i 
Tcrtently  Keen  fed. 

Of  thefc  there  are  feldom  Ids  than  one  tboujkmt  m 
change  matters  every  year,  in  the  metropolis  alone; 
many  of  them  three  or  four  times  over. 

The  refuk  is,  that  while  fo  many  public- hood 
constantly  at  market,  perfons  of  worth let,  proflj 
and  criminal  characters,  become  the  purchafers ; 
this  will  ever  be  the  cafe,  while  no  limits  are  fet  U 
number  in  each  dill  rift  ;  and  while  the  pre  fern  m 
*f  Jicutity  h  in  pra£Jkcf  by  permitting  one  public 
be  bound  for  another,  in  the  fmall  penalty  of  unpm 

*  At  prefent  the  legal  recognizance  is  only  for  Jo  /♦— It  has  CGotit 
Cor  upwatti*  of  a  jo  yean,  fioce  Che  reign  of  Edward  VI,  whet)  tfcc  fu 
fixed  on  was,  according  to  the  prefent  bjcreafe  of  the  value  of  money , 
more  than  the  $e  1.  now  propoted. 
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for  the  performance  of  duties,  the  raoft  important  and 
(acred  which  are  known  to  exift  in  civil  fociety ;  fince  a 
breach  of  them  faps  the  foundation  of  all  morals. 

Of  how  much  importance  therefore  is  it 
for.  magistrates  to  establish  correct  sys- 
tems for  watching  over  the  conduct  ot 
fublicans,  and  for  regulating  public-houses? 
—Every  thing  that  tends  to  the  preven- 
tion of  crimes;  to  the  comfort  and  HAPPI- 
ness of  the  labouring  poor ;  and  to  the  es- 
sential interests  of  the  state,  as  regards 
the  morals  and  health  of  the  lower  ranks, 
in  checking  their  prevailing  propensity  to 
drunkenness,  gaming,  and  idleness  ;  de- 
pends, in  a  great  measure,  on  the  vigi- 
lance and  attention  of  the  civil  magis- 
trates: whose  powers  to  do  good  in  this 
respect  should  be  extremely  ample,  and 
these  only  require  to  be  exerted  with  at- 
tention, mildness,  and  prudence,  joined  to 
firmness  and  good  judgment,  in  order  to 
produce  the  highest  good. 

Let  then  the  number  of  public-houses 
assigned  to  each  licensing  division  be  li- 
MITED 
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censed,  unless  there 
of  inhabitants  (by  m3 
buildings  or  manufa 
bourhood)  e^uac  to  t 
ing  those  employed  i 
Next,  let  no  persoi 
can  produce  a  kespons 

IS  NOT  A  PUBLICAN,  T< 
NIZAKCE  ALONG  WITH  H 
VIODR,  IN  THE  SUM  O 
SHALL  BE  FORFEITED  ] 
DRUNKENNESS,  OR  ANY 
TO  BE  SPECIFIED  IN  T 
FORM  AND  OBLIGATION 
DERNJ2ED,  ALTERED,  1 
GREAT   BENEFIT  OF  THE 
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SECT.    XXVI. 

LICENSES. 

Attached  to  the  laws  and  government  of  his  coun- 
try, even  to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm,  the  author  of  this 
work  will  not  be  too  prone  to  feek  for  greater  perfection 
in  other  nations;  or  to  quote  them  as  examples  to 
be  imitated  in  the  center  of  the  Britifh  empire ;  and 
Hill  left  if  fuch  examples  lhould  tend,  in  the  flighted 
degree,  to  abridge  that  freedom  which  is  the  birth-right 
of  every  Briton. — But  as  all  true  liberty  depends  on  thofe 
fences  which  are  eftablifhed  in  every  country,  for  the 
prote&ion  of  the  perfons  and  property  of  the  people, 
againft  every  attack  whatfoever :  and  as  prejudices  ought 
to  be  banifhed  from  the  mind,  in  all  difcuffions  tending 
to  promote  the  general  weal,  we  ought  not  to  be 
aihamed  of  borrowing  good  fyftems  from  other  nations ; 
wherever  fuch  can  be  adopted,  confident  with  the 
conftitution  of  the  country,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjea. 
Vol.  II.  X  x  The 
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The  author  is  not  fo  pVefumptuous  as  to  expefl 
in  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance,  thofe  fugge 
which  he  has  offered  to  the  confideration  of  the  p 
are  either  to  be  immediately  approved  of,  or  fuc 
adopted. — Some  are  obvious  at  firft  view,  as  pr 
tory  fteps,  in  their  nature  unobjectionable  ; 
others  require  to  be  well  confidered  and  accurate 
amined. 

The  neceffity  of  licenfing  publicans  has  been  ad 
and  its  utility  allowed. — What  we  propofe  here,  : 
the  dealers  hereafter  to  4>e  mentioned  (hall  alfo  1 
giftered,  and  fecurities  given  ;  and  it  would  be  w 
they  were  obliged  to  give  in  inventories  of  their  pn 
from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  their  receiving 
goods:  for  if  there  were  no  receivers,  there  woo 
few  or  no  thieves. — The  perfons  who  fhould  hav< 
cenfe,  with  proper  fecurities,  are 

i.  Publicans  licenfed  to  fell  ale  or  other  liquon. 

2.  Pawn-brokers. 

3.  Watch-makers. 

4.  Buyers  of  gold  and  filver. 

5.  Refiners  of  gold  and  filver. 

6.  Working  and  other  filverfmiths. 

7.Dc 
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J.  Dealers  in  old  and  fecond-hand  furniture. 

8.  Brokers  in  fecond-hand  goods. 

9.  Dealers  in  old  building  materials. 

10.  Stable-keepers,  and  perfons  letting  hories  for  hire, 

1 1 .  Boilers  of  horfe-flefh  and  other  animals  for  profit. 

J  a.  Dealers  in  old  and  fecond-hand  naval  {lores,  junk, 
and  hand-fluff. 

13.  Dealers  in  rags  and  hand-duff. 

14.  Dealers  in  fecond-hand  wearing  apparel,  bed,  and 

table  linen. 

15.  Itinerant  dealers  in  wearing  apparel  and  other  ar- 

ticles. 

16.  Dealers  in  old  iron,  brafs,  copper,  pewter,  lead, 

and  other  metals. 

17.  Purchafers  of  old  iron,   brafs,  copper,  pewter, 

lead,  and  other  metals  for  manufacturing. 

18.  Founders  and  others  keeping  crucibles,  or  othei 

veffels  for  melting  old  metals. 

19.  Perfons  being  dealers  in  any  of  the  above  articles, 

keeping  draught  or  truck  carts. 

X  x  2  The 
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The  system  of  inspection,  thus  strongly 
and  repeatedly  recommenped,  while  it  re- 
medied these  corrupt  practices,  by  pre- 
venting the  existence  of  the  evil,  could 
only  be  disagreeable  to  fraudulent  dbalhu 
— f-the  honest  and  fair  tradesmen,  entbl- 
ing  into  competition  wjth  men  who  caret 
on  business  by  fraudelent  devices,  are  not 

upon  an  equal  footing. such   fair  tradees 

who  have  nothing  to  dread,  would  there- 
fore rejoice  at  the  system  of  inspection 
which  is  proposed,  and  would  submit  to  it 
cheerfully  ;  as  having  an  immediate  ten- 
dency to  shield  them  from  fraudulent  com- 
petition, and  to  protect  the  public  agaiw 
knavery  and  dishonesty. 


SECT. 
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SECT.   XXVII. 

RECEIVERS. 

In  contemplating  the  (hocking  catalogue  of  human 
depravity,  before  the  mind  (hall  imbibe  unfavourable 
imprcffions,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  in  order  juftly  to  appreciate  the  moral  turpitude 
which  attaches  to  fuch  a  hoft  of  individuals,  in  many 
refpe&s  deluded  and  milled  by  the  numerous  temptations 
which  aflail  them,  it  mud  be  meafured  by  a  (bale  pro- 
portioned to  the  unparalleled  extent  and  opulence  of  the 
metropolis,  and  to  the  vaft  amount  of  moving  property 
there. — London  is  not  only  the  grand  magazine  of  the 
Britifh  empire,  but  alfo  the  general  receptacle  for  the 
idle  and  depraved  of  almoft  every  country,  and  certainly 
from  every  quarter  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown ; 
where  the  temptations  and  refources  for  criminal  plea- 
fures,  gambling,  fraud,  and  depredation,  as  well  as  for 
purfuits  of  honeft  induftry,  almoft  exceed  imagination ; 
fince,  befldes  being  the  (eat  of  government,  and  the 
j  centre 
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centre  of  faftiion,  amufements,  diflipation,  extravagance 
and  folly,  it  is  not  only  the  greateft  commercial  city  ii 
the  univerfe,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  firft  manufa&urin 
towns  that  is  known  to  cxift  *. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  while  immorality,  licen 
tioufnefs,  and  crimes,  are  known  to  advance  in  propor 
tion  to  riches,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  in  the  ra 
pid  and  progreffive  increafe  of  the  latter,  fufficient  atten 
tion  has  not  been  bellowed  on  the  means  of  checking  th 
enormous  ftrides  made  by  the  former. 

This  is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  thofe  deficieo 
cies  and  imperfections  in  the  fyftem  of  police,  whid 
have  been  explained  and  pointed  out. 

It  opens  a  wide  field  for  doing  good,  to  men  of  opu 

lence 


*  The  enfuing  abftralt  of  the  imports  into,  tod  the  exports  from,  the  pi 

of  London  is  nude  up  from  the  public  accounts  for  one  year,  ending  the  51 
day  of  January,  1 795  :  but  differs  with  regard  to  the  value  from  thefe  ac 
counts)  in  which  th;  price  is  e ft i mated  on  data  oftablUhod  many  years  ap 
when  the  articles  of  com  me  ice  imp  ,rteJ  and  exported  were  not  rated  at  aboi 
half  the  fum  they  n«,w  fetch,  exclujhe  of  duty. 

It  is  there  fare  to  be  un&rftood,  that  the  following  eftimatc  is  made  vpi 
the  dara  of  iIk  />  efent  -value  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  aicertaineA.  It  exhibits 
veiy  uftonifhing  picluie  of  the  immenfe  opulence  and  extent  of  the  coalmen 
of  the  metropolis  j  and  accounts,  ia  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  for  the  va 
refources  of  the  country,  wh  ch  have  btia  maoifefted  m  (b  cui'mcx*  a  de^re 
in  the  courfc  of  the  prcfent  and  former  wars. 

Nans 
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:c,  talents,  and  virtue ;  to  patriots  and  philanlhrofifls 
)  love  their  country  and  glory  in  its  profperity. 

Such 


Value  of  Exports  from  the  Fort  of 
London  to  Foreign  Parts. 

es    of  the 

Value  of  Impor 

ts 

Mart  rigs. 

Into  London. 

Brit.  Manufactures. 

KorcignMerchandife 

I      -     -     - 

2,209,501     3 

4 

168,687  18     3 

914,*5*  4  4 
579,453     6     c 

W.  Indies 

6,072,117     5 

c 

2,249,041   13   11 
260,976     0  II 

ered  Iflands 

1,226,064  13 

8 

110,817  18     0 

ncr.  Colonics 

3c7i4«*  13 

c 

654,842  19     4 

251,551     6    2 

Sty  &  Jcrfcy 

91,936     1 

2 

12,001    13  10 

21,616  16     8 

tar-     -     - 

i?,947  16 

8 

83,473  14  I! 

69,31s    *     8 

.as  Bay-  - 

14,696    4 

2 

2,029  18  11 

2,550  16    2 

Fifhery  -  - 

197,680    8 

6 

21     6    8 

ociud.  £.  Ind. 

8,916,950     2 

1C 

3,398,680     1    4 

185,190  16    0 

... 

66,013     8 

4 

90,593  1*    9 

188,743  16    6 

r  -  -  - 

641,860  19 

2 

32,065  12    0 

«3,776    7    2 

its  -     -     - 

8,389  i± 

c 

:  .  -      .      . 

82,107  ]° 

0 

6,203  '7  i» 

16,305    7    a 

.     •      -      . 

1,215,012  15 
1,070,49 7  18 

0 

80,980  18    9 

340,786    0    8 

.      •     -      - 

0 

205,096    4    4 
182,780    6    2 

2«5>l69    3    4 

jal  -     -     - 

644,610     3 

8 

119,813  12    6 

n  -    -    - 

7,479  16 

8 

27,99?    6  ic 

6,886  18    a 

es  -    -    - 

6,763  19 

10 

20,116  18    4 

377     5     * 

-     -     . 

130     6 

8 

3>2'6    5     3 

63,625  10    6 

an  Flanders 

*37,249     5 

0 

129,41?    9    7 
H4,45»     3    7 

887,642  18  10 

a  -  -   - 

1,303,515     3 

6 

1,961,687     3     4 

my-    -    - 

iiQ^SOJ  19 

4 

1,044,634  '8    0 

6,176,100  14    8 

1    -     -     - 

196,657     3 

2 

54,380  14    0 

27-,7'9  17    4 

1  -   -    - 

104,978  10 

4 

7,022  11  10 

57,067     a    4 

a    -     -     - 

262,727     3 

4 

3?,*4S    5    * 

111,457  14    4 

... 

1,269,688    9 

6 

95,519    8    8 

491,244    9     2 

irlc&Norway 

166,366     1 

0 

147,340    5  »» 

545,509  19     8 

land    -      - 

26,753  ,f 

2 

fin  of  America 

811,511  18 

8 

2,251,280  12    1 

429,148     7    8 

i    -      -     - 

16,239  16 

c 

38,067    0    3 

8,855    °    ° 

n  Weft  Indies 

56,140     2 

0 

1,767  13  10 

6d    0    0 

Goods  -    - 

1,572,868     8 

8 

included  in  the  ac. 
of  each  country. 

£ 

29,706,476:17 

•4 

"!396>539«»r-' 

14,208,915:14:6 
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Such  men  will  fpeedily  difcover  through  this  racdini 
that,  like  the  Roman  government  when  enveloped 

rid 
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RECAPITULATION. 
The  aggregate  value  of  goods  imported  into  Loodoo  in 

one  year    -------    jf  29*706,476  *7 

Britifh  merchandife  exported  -  ^11,396,539  13     8 
Foreign  merchandife,  ditto    -       14,108,915  14     6 

Value  of  goods  imported  in  up- 
wards of  9000  coafting  vef- 
fels,  averaged  at  £500  each    £4,500,000     O     o 

Value  of  goods  exported  coaft- 
ways  in  about  7000  vcflcls, 
at  £1000  each        -        -        7,000,000    o    o 

■  I T,  500,000     0 

Total  amount  of  property  fhipt  and  unlhipt  in  the  River 

Thames  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  eftimared  at     -     £66,8 1 1,932  :  5 

Refides  the  numerous  fraall  inland  cargoes  of  coals,  merchandife,  gr 
malt,  flour,  and  other  articles,  laden  and  difcharged  in  the  Thames,  and 
River  Lee;  and  alfo  the  tackling,  apparel,  provmons,  and  fVorts,  ofafa 
13,500  (hips  and  veflels  (including  their  repeated  voyages),  which  lade 
unlade  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  eftimared  (in  what  may  be  called  mevfag  / 
pertj9  liable  to  depredation  and  plunder)  zt  four  miltims  fteriing  more ! 

London,  from  being  a  great  depot  for  all  the  manufactures  of  the  00 
try,  and  alfo  the  goods  of  foreign  nations  as  well  as  colonial  produce,  is 
only  the  firft  commercial  city  that  is  known  at  prefent  to  exift,  but  is  alfi> 
of  the  greateft  and  moft  extenfive  manufacturing  towns  perhaps  in  the  woi 
combining  in  one  fpot  every  attribute  that  can  occafion  an  aflembiagc 
moving  property,  unparalleled  in  point  of  extent,  magnitude,  and  value, 
the  whole  globe.  From  inquiry,  it  appears  that  above  13,500  veflels, 
eluding  their  repeated  voyages,  arrive  at,  and  depart  from,  the  port  of  Li 
don,  with  merchandife,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year;    befides  a  vaft  numbei 

ri 
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riches  and  luxury,  the  national  profperity  may  be  of 
jhort  duration ;  that  the  fame  calamities  arc  to  be  dread- 
ed wherever  public  morals  are  negledcd,  and  no  effec- 
tual meafures  adopted  for  the  purpofe  either  of  checking 
the  alarming  growth  of  depravity  and  crimes,  or  of 
guarding  the  rifing  generation  againft  evil  examples ; 

river  craft,  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  interior  country,  bringing  and  carry- 
ing away  property,  eftimatcd  atfrutnty  millions flerling. — 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  calculated,  that  above  40,000  waggons  and  other 
carriages,  including  their  repeated  journies,  arrive  and  depart  laden,  in  both 
jaftances,  with  articles  of  domeftic,  colonial,  and  foreign  merchandife ;  oc- 
casioning a  tranfit  of  perhaps  (when  cattle  and  provifions,  fent  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  inhabitants,  are  included)  Jifty  millions  more.  If  we  take  into 
the  account  the  immenfe  quantity  of  merchandife  and  moveable  property  of 
every  fpecies  and  denomination,  depofited  in  the  various  maritime  magazines, 
iimbef-jardsy  piece-goods'  •warcltoufrs,  fhops,  manufacloriesy  Jfare  houfvs,  public 
warkets,  dweHing-hctifes,  ims,  new  but. dings,  and  other  repofitorics,  and  which 
pafs  from  one  place  to  another,  it  will  eft  bifh  a  foundation  for  fuppofmg  that, 
in  this  way,  property  to  the  amount  of  fifty  millions  more  at  lcaft,  is  annually 
expofed  to  depredation  ;  making  a  fum  of  one  hundred  andfiventy  millions,  in- 
dependent of  the  moving  article*  in  (hips  of  war  and  tranfports,  and  in  the 
different  arfenals,  dock-yards,  and  repofitorics  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Sheernefs,  and  various  fmallcr  magazines,  in  the 
daily  courfe  of  being  received  and  fent  away,  fuppofed  to  amount  to  fifty 
wuMommort;  making  in  the  whole  an  aggregate  fum  of  two  hundred  and 
iwtnty  millions.  Thus  an  immenfe  property  becomes  exceedingly  expofjJ,  in 
all  the  various  ways ;  and  the  efiimated  amount  of  the  annual  Jepreda'isns  (lar0e 
a*  h  is)  will  ceafe  to  be  a  matter  of  furprife,  if  mcafured  by  the  enormous 
(bale  of  property  above  particularized  :  although  it  arr.oin.ts  to  Hro  mtUi.ns  one 
kindred  thou/and  pounds  fterlinj,  it  (inks  to  a  trifle,  in  contemplating  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  capital,  fcarcely  reaching  one  pet  cent,  on  the  value  of  property 
fifing  in  tranfit  m  the  emrfe  of  a  year. 

Vol.  II.  Y  y  which 
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which  arc  exhibited  in  t 
greater  degree  than  was  c\ 
cuhn  Iy  among  the  lower  r 

It  h  therefore  Kirueftly  I 
of  this  work  may  excite 
defire  for  the  adoption  of  f 
the  improvement  of  the  mi 
to  remove  the  danger  ant 
cxift;  and  which  unqueft 
cnented  at  the  concluilon  c 
multitude  of  delinquents  tc 

The  fob  intention  of 
thefe  accumulated  wrongs, 
this  country  againft  the  : 
dreaded  from  the  exigence 
minal  confederacy- — That 
effected,  in  all  hi  fiances  v 
ex  ill,  retntdks  are  uniform 
fuch  as  have  forced  them 
from  practical  obfervation, 
lative  theories. — They  are 
that  they  perfectly  accord 
and  that  their  adoption  will 
tufting  the  conjhtutim  which 
8 
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One  of  the  chief  nurfcries  of  crimes  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  receivers  of  ftolen  property. 

If  thefe  mifchievous  and  criminal  afliftants  were  not 
fufrered  to  cxift,  there  would  be  fewer  encouragements 
to  criminal  depredations  upon  the  public. 

Without  that  eafy  encouragement  which  receivers 
hoM  out,  by  adminiftering  immediately  to  the  wants  of 
criminals,  and  concealing  what  they  purloin,  a  thief,  a 
robber,  or  a  burglar,  could  not  carry  on  his  trade. 

And  yet,  conclufive  and  obvious  as  this  remark  muft 
be,  it  is  aforrowful  truth,  that  in  the  metropolis  alone 
there  are  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  be  upwards  of  three 
thou/and  receivers  of  various  kinds  of  ftolen  goods  ;  and 
an  equal  proportion  all  over  the  country,  who  keep  open 
(hop  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafingat  an  under-price — 
often  for  a  mere  trifle, — every  kind  of  property  brought 
to  them;  from  a  nail,  or  a  glafs-bottle,  up  to  the  moft 
valuable  article  either  new  or  old ;  and  this  without  afk- 
ing  a  (ingle  queflion. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  property,  which  is  purloined 
and  pilfered,  in  a  little  way,  from  almoft  every  family, 
and  from  every  boufe,  Jlable*  Jhopy  warchoufe,  txjork/bopy 
founderyy  and  other  repofitory^  in  and  about  the  metro- 
polis, cannot  amount  to  lefs  than  £710,000  a  year, 
Y  y  2  cxclufive 
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excluGve  of  what  is  pilfered  from  (hips  in  the  Riv 
Thames ;  which,  it  is  calculated,  according  to  eftimai 
which  have  been  made,  amounts  to  about  half  a  mill* 
ftciling  more,  including  the  (lores  and  materials! 
When  to  this  is  alfo  added  the  pillage  of  his  majeil 
ftorcs,  in  (hips  of  war,  dock-yards,  and  other  public  i 
pyfitories,  the  aggregate  will  be  found,  in  point  of  e 
tent,  almoft  to  exceed  credibility  ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  confider  how  inai 
individuals,  young  and  o!d,  who  are  not  of  the  clat 
defcription  of  common  or  even  reputed  thieves,  arch 
plicated  in  this  fyftcm  of  depredation  ;  who  would  pi 
lably  have  remained  honed:  and  induftrious,  had  it  r 
been  for  the  cafy  and  fafe  mode  of  raifing  money,  whi 
thefe  numerous  receivers  of  ftolen  goods  hold  out, 
every  byc-ftrcet  and  lane  in  the  metropolis :  in  tb 
houfes,  although  a  beggarly  appearance  of  old  iron,  < 
rags,  or  fccoi  id-hand  clothes,  is  only  exhibited,  t 
back  apartments  are  often  filled  with  the  moft  valual 
articles  of  (hip  (lores,  copper  bolts  and  nails,  brafs  a 
other  valuable  metals,  Weft-India  produce,  houfeh 
goods  and  wearing  apparel ;  purchafed  from  artifice 
labourers  in  the  docks,  lumpers,  glutmen,  menial  I 
vants,    apprentices,    journeymen,     porters,    chimin 

fweepe 
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fwcepcrs,  itinerant  Jews,  and  others;  who,  thus  en- 
couraged and  protected,  go  on  with  impunity,  and  with- 
out the  leaft  dread  of  detection,  in  fupplying  the  nu- 
merous imaginary  wants  which  are  created  in  a  large 
capital,  by  plundering  every  article  not  likely  to  be  miff- 
ed, in  the  houfes  or  ftables  of  men  of  property  ;  or  in 
the  (hops,  warchoufes,  founderies,  or  work-fhops  of 
manufacturers ;  or  from  new  buildings,  from  (hips  in 
the  river,  and  alfo  from  his  Majefty's  (lores,  and  other 
repofitorics ;  fo  that  in  fomc  in  fiances,  the  fame  articles 
are  faid  to  be  fold  to  the  public  boards  three  or  four  times 
over. 

Thus  the  moral  principle  is  totally  deftroyed  among  a 
vaft  body  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people ;  for  where- 
cver  prodigality,  diflipation,  or  gaming,  whether  in  the 
lottery  or  other  wife,  occafions  a  want  of  money,  they 
avail  themfelves  of  every  opportunity  to  purloin  public 
or  private  property ;  recourfe  is  then  had  to  all  thofe 
tricks  and  devices,  by  which  even  children  are  enticed 
to  (leal  before  they  know  that  it  is  a  crime;  and  to 
raife  money  at  the  pawnbrokers,  or  the  old  iron  or  rag 
(hops,  to  fupply  the  unlawful  defircs  of  profligate 
parents. 

Hence  alfo,  fervants,  apprentices,  journeymen,  and 
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in  (hort,  all  thofe  claflbs  of  labouring  people  who  ha 
opportunities  of  purloining  the  property  of  their  malic 
their  employers,  or  the  public,  arc  led  aftray  by  t 
temptations  to  fpend  money,  which  occur  in  this  n 
tropolis,  and  by  the  facility  afforded  through  thefe  n 
merous  receivers  of  flofcn  goods  ;  who  adminifter 
their  pecuniary  wants,  on  every  occafion,  when  d) 
can  furnifh  them  with  any  article  of  their  ill-goti 
plunder. 

The  deficiency  of  our  criminal  laws,  in  not  extci 
ing  fomc  regulations  to  this  numerous  clafs  of  dealers 
old  metal,  (lores,  and  wearing  apparel,  is  too  obvit 
to  require  illuftration  ;  and  their  fuccefs  in  encourag: 
depredations,  as  well  as  the  progreflive  accumulation 
thefe  pcfts  of  focicty  is  proved,  by  their  having  increaf 
from  about  3c o  to  3000  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  twci 
years,  in  the  metropolis  alone  ! 

The  like  deficiency  extends  alfo  to  the  more  lati 
receivers,  who  do  not  keep  open  (hop;  but  feerc 
fupport  the  profeffed  robbers  and  burglars,  by  p' 
chafing  their  plunder  the  moment  it  is  acquired; 
which  latter  clafs  there  are  fomc  who  are  faid  to  be  1 
tremely  opulent. 

Many  regulations  of  police,  as  well  as  falutary  la' 
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might  be  ufefully  eftablifhed,  for  the  purpofc  of  check- 
ing and  embarraiTing  thefe  criminal  people,  fo  as  to 
render  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracticable  for 
them  in  many  inftanccs,  to  carry  on  their  bufinefs  with- 
out the  greatcft  hazard  of  detc£lion. 

But  fuch  laws  muft  not  be  placed  upon  the  ftatute- 
book  as  a  kind  of  dead  letter,  only  to  be  brought  into 
a&ion  when  accident  may  lead  to  the  detc£t.ion9  perhaps 
of  one  in  a  thoufand. 

If  the  evil  is  to  be  cured  at  all,  it  muft  be  by  fuch 
plans  as  will  eftablith  an  a£Hve  principle,  under  proper 
fuperintendancc,  calculated  to  prevent  every  clafs  of 
dealers,  who  are  known  to  live  partly  or  wholly  by 
fraud,  from  purfuing  thofe  illegal  pra&ices ;  which  no- 
thing but  a  watchful  police,  aided  by  a  corredt  fyftem  of 
reftraints,  can  poffibly  effect. 

Such  reftraints,  while  they  will  afiift^thc  honed  and 
fair  dealer,  will  alfo  protect  the  public,  as  well  as  mer- 
chants, and  all  ranks  of  the  community,  who  have  any 
property  to  lofe,  from  the  numerous  depredations  and 
thefts  which  are  now  committed ;  and  the  moral  prin- 
ciple will  be  alfo,  in  fome  degree,  preferved,  by  reafon 
of  the  difficulties  which  will  occur  in  the  difpofal  of 
ftolen  property. 

Nor 
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Nor  ought  it  to  be  argued,  that  the  reftraints  which 
may  hereafter  be  propofed,  will  affect  the  liberty  of  the 
fubject ;  fince  it  is  perfcdUy  confident  with  the  fpirit  of 
our  ancient  laws,  to  reftrain  pcrfons  from  doing  evil, 
who  are  likely  to  commit  offences ;  the  reftri&ions  can 
affeft  only  a  very  few,  comparatively  fpeaking;  and 
thofc  too  fuch  whofe  criminal  conduct  has  been  the 
principal,  if  not  the  fole  caufe,  of  abridging  the  general 
liberty ;  while  it  fubjefted  to  ri(kf  and  to  danger  of  life 
and  property,  the  great  mafs  of  the  people. 

Whenever  dealers,  of  any  defer iption,  are  known  to 
encourage  or  to  fupport  crimes,  or  criminal  or  fraudu- 
lent pcrfons,  it  becomes  the  indifpenfable  intereft  of  the 
(late,  that  they  fhould  be  retrained  from  purfuing  at 
lead  the  mifchicvous  part  of  their  trade ;  and  that  pro- 
vifions  (hould  be  made  for  carrying  the  laws  ftri&ly  and 
regularly  into  execution. 

Reftraints  of  a  much  feverer  nature  attach  to  all  trades 
upon  which  a  revenue  is  collected ;  can  it  then  be  con- 
fidered  as  any  infringement  of  freedom,  to  extend  a 
milder  fyftem,  to  thofe  who  not  only  deftroy  liberty  but 
invade  property  ? 

The  prefent  ftate  of  fociety  and  manners  calls  aloud 
for  the  adoption  of  this  principle  of"  regulation,  as  Uk 
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only  pra&icable  means  of  preferving  the  morals  of  a  vaft 
body  of  the  community ;  and  of  preventing  thofe  nu- 
merous and  increafing  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  which 
are  ultimately  attended  with  as  much  evil  to  the  perpe- 
trators as  to  the  fufferers. 

If  fuch  a  principle  were  once  eftablifhed,  under  cir- 
cumftances  which  would  infure  a  correct  and  regular 
execution ;  and  if,  added  to  this,  certain  other  pradli- 
cable  arrangements  fhould  take  place  (which  will  be 
difcufled  inr  their  regular  order  in  thefe  pages)  we  might 
foon  congratulate  ourfclves  on  the  immediate  and  obvi- 
ous reduftion  of  the  number  of  thieves,  robbers,  bur- 
glars, and  other  criminal  and  fraudulent  perfons  in  this 
metropolis. — Not  being  able  to  exift,  or  to  efcapc  detec- 
tion, without  the  aid,  the  concealment,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities, afforded  at  prefent  by  the  multitude  of  receivers 
fpread  all  over  the  capital,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
abandon  their  evil  purfuits,  as  no  lefs  unprofitable  and 
hazardous,  than  they  arc  deltru£tive. 

Let  the  ftrong  arm  of  the  law,  and  the  vigour  and 
energy  of  the  police,  be  dire&ed  in  a  particular  manner 
againft  receivers ;  and  the  chief  part  of  thofc  robberies 
and  burglaries,  which  are  fo  much  dreaded,  on  account 
of  the  ads  of  violence  which  attend  them,  would  abfo- 
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futtfy ceafe  to  exijl .—and  the  rcfource  for  plunder  bd 
thus  narrowed  in  fo  great  a  degree,  robberies  on  \ 
highway  would  alone  feldom  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
adventurer;  where  the  rifle  would  be  fo  exoeedin 
multiplied,  while  the  advantages  were  in  the  feme  p 
portion  diminished ; — the  refult  therefore  would  be,  t 
in  the  fuppreffitn  of  the  receivers  f  the  encouragement 
become  thieves  and  roblxrrs  would  be  taken  away :  : 
the  prefent  depruJators  upon  the  public  rauft  either 
turn  to  honed  labour  as  ufeful  members  of  the  ftate, 
fubmit  to  ftarvc. 

It  rarely  happens  that  thieves  go  upon  the  highw; 
or  commit  burglaries,  until  the  money  they  have  p 
vioufly  acquired  is  exhauftcd. — Having  laid  their  pt 
for  new  depredations,  a  negotiation  is  frequently  eat 
ed  upon  with  the  mod  favourite  receiver,  who  (to  \ 
their  own  language)  is  likely  to  be  Jiauncb,  and 
keep  their  fecrets. — The  plan  is  explained. — Some 
quor  is  drank  to  the  good  of  the  enterprise,  and  t 
hour  fixed  when  they  arc  to  return  with  the  booty : 
plate  is  expeded,  the  crucible  is  ready  in  a  (mall  furnai 
built  for  the  purpofe,  inftantly  to  melt  it,  and  arnui] 
ments  are  made  for  the  immediate  concealment  of  t 
other  articles. 

The 
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There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  where 
the  receivers  are  not  trailed,  till  the  booty  is  acquired ; 
and  where  it  is  in  the  firft  inftance  removed  to  the  houfes 
of  the  thieves,  or  to  Come  of  their  friends ;  but  it  fel- 
doin  remains  longer  than  may  be  neceOTary  to  obliterate 
the  marks :  for  money  muft  be  procured. — All  thieves 
are  improvident ; — their  wants  are  therefore  prefling — 
they  muft  fell — the  receiver  knows  this,  and  makes  his 
own  terms ; — and  he  of  courfe  enjoys  by  far  the  largcft 
Jhare  of  the  profit. 

The  plunder  thus  purchafed,  finds  a  ready  vent, 
through  the  extcnfivc  connections  of  the  Jew  dealers, 
both  in  this  country  and  upon  the  continent :  and  from 
the  fadh  already  ftated  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  it  may 
be  eafily  conceived  that  the  trade  is  not  only  extcnfive, 
but  that  the  profit  is  immenfe,  fince  it  rarely  hapj>ens 
(except  in  the  article  of  plate)  that  thieves  receive  to  the 
amount  of  above  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  the  value  of 
what  is  ftolen, 

In  contemplating  the  bed  means  of  preventing  depre- 
dations upon  the  public,  the  fimpleft,  and  perhaps  the 
moft  effc£tual,  mode  would  be  to  make  a  jia>id  at  this 
particular  point ;   by  bending  the  attention  wholly  to  the 
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means  of  deftroying  effedtually  the  trade  of  reeervi 
Jlolcn  goods  \  under  the  fulled  convi&ion  that  by  a 
compl  ill  ling  fo  valuable  a  purpofe,  thieving  and  fwii 
ling  in  all  its  branches  would  alfo  in  a  great  meafure 
deftroyed. 

It  is  believed,  that  this  obje£fc  (difficult  as  it  may ; 
pear)  is  attainable,  by  well-digeftcd  applicable  laws,  c< 
taining  and  enforcing  fuch  regulations  as  would  enfur 
full  and  energetic  execution. 

The  importance  of  a  meafure  of  this  kind  is  fo  i 
menfe,  that  if  even  a  confiderable  part  of  one  feffion 
parliament  were  employed  in  devifmg  and  legalizing 
proper  fyftem,  it  would  be  time  well  and  ufefully  fp 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

The  obvious  means  of  remedy  feem  to  lie  within 
narrow  compafs ;  and  may  be  fummed  up  under  the  i 
lowing  heads: — 

I.  To  confolidate  and  improve  the  laws  now  in  beir 
relative  to  receivers  of  Jiolen  goods ;  by  an  arranj 
ment  which  fhall  render  the  whole  clear  and  expln 
and  applicable  to  all  the  evils  which  have  been  felt 
exift. 
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II.  To  make  the  following  additions,  namely— 

1.  To  make  the  receiving  ftolen  goods  an  original  of- 
fence ;    puni  friable  in  the  fame  manner,  in  all  cafes, 

as  the  principal  felons  are  punifhable  by  law. 

2.  The  offence  of  receiving  money,  bank-notes,  borfes, 
cattle,  poultry,  or  any  matter  or  thing  whatfoever,  to 
be  the  fame  as  receiving  goods  and  chattels. 

3.  The  perfons  committing  any  felony  or  larceny  to 
be  competent  to  give  evidence  againft  the  receiver, 
and  vice  verfa  \  provided  that  the  teftimony  and  evi- 
dence of  fuch  principal  felon  againft  the  receiver,  or 
the  evidence  of  the  receiver  againft  the  principal 
felon,  (hall  not  be  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  convict, 
without  other  concurrent  evidence  :  and  that  the  of- 
fenders fo  giving  evidence  {hall  be  entitled  to  his  Ma- 
jefty's  pardon,  and  alfo  to  a  reward  from  10/.  to 
50/.  unlefs  they  fhall  be  found  guilty  of  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury.  —  By  this  means  the  thief  will  be 

fet  againft   the  receiver,    and  the  receiver  againft  the 
thief 

4.  That  rewards  be  paid  for  the  detedion  and  appre- 
henfion  of  receivers  as  well  as  thieves,  in  all  cafes 
whatfoever,  according  to  the  difcretion  of  the  judge; 
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SECT.  XXVIIL 


INSURANCES,      ETC. 


It  has  been  often  obferved  in  this  work,  that  govern 
ment  was  dejigned  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  ai 
therefore  ought  to  be  paternal. — The  principle  is  t 
often  forgot,  and  the  bread  of  the  people  for  the  fal 
of  revenue  is  converted  into  poifon,  and  the  feeds  of  tl 
worfe  vices  are  implanted  from  the  fame  indefenfib 
motive. — Lotteries  are  eftabliftied,  and  men  becon 
rich  without  induftry,  and  the  worfe  crimes  are  a 
gendered,  and  the  only  excufe  given  is,  "  money  mu 
"  be  got." 

Previous  to  the  years  1777  and  1778,  gaming,  a 
though  at  all  times  an  objed  (as  appears  from  the  ftatu 
books)  highly  deferving  attention,  and  calling  for  tl 
exertions  of  magiftrates,  never  appeared  either  to  hai 
afiumed  fo  alarming  an  afpe&,  or  to  have  been  cot 
dudted  upon  the  methodized  fyftcm  of  partncrfhip-coc 
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cerns,  wherein  pecuniary  capitals  are  embarked,  till 
after  that  period,  when  the  vaft  licenfe  which  was  given 
to  thofe  abominable  engines  of  fraud,  E  O  tables,  and 
the  great  length  of  time  which  elapfed  before  a  check 
was  given  to  them  by  the  police,  afforded  a  number  of 
diflblute  and  abandoned  chara&ers,  who  reforted  to 
thefe  baneful  fubterfuges  for  fupport,  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  property  :  this  was  afterwards  increafed  in  low 
gaming-houfes,  and  by  following  up  the  fame  fyftem  at 
Newmarket  and  other  places  of  fafhionable  refort,  and 
in  the  lottery :  until  at  length,  without  any  property  at 
the  outfet,  or  any  vifible  means  of  lawful  fupport,  a  fum 
of  money,  little  fhort  of  one  million  Jlcrling,  is  faid  to 
have  been  acquired  by  a  clafs  of  individuals  originally 
(with  fome  few  exceptions)  of  the  lowed  and  mod  de- 
praved order  of  fociety. — This  enormous  mafs  of  wealth 
(acquired,  no  doubt,  by  entailing  mifery  on  many  wor- 
thy and  refpe&able  families,  and  of  driving  the  unhappy 
viftims  to  ads  of  defperation  and  fuicide),  is  now  faid 
to  be  engaged  as  a  great  and  efficient  capital  for  carrying 
on  various  illegal  eftablifhments ;  particularly  gaming- 
houfes,  and  {hops  for  fraudulent  infurances  in  the  lot- 
tery ;  together  with  fuch  objefts  of  diffipation  as  the 
races  at  Newmarket,  and  other  places  of  fa/hionable  re- 
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fort,  hold  out :  all  which  are  employed  4s  the  means 
increafing  and  improving  the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  ti 
parties  engaged  in  thefe  nefarious  purfuits. 

A  fyftcm,  grown  to  fuch  an  enormous  height,  ha 
of  courfe,  its  rife  by  progreffive  advances  —Several 
thofc  who  now  roll  in  their  gaudy  carriages,  and  afl 
date  with  fome  men  of  high  rank  and  fa (h ion,  may 
found  upon  the  regifters  of  the  Old  Bailey ;  or  traced 
the  vagrant  purfuit  of  turning,  with  their  own  han< 
E  O  tables,  in  the  open  ftreets :  thefe  mifchievous  mei 
bers  of  fociety,  through  the  wealth  obtained  by  a  coui 
of  procedure  diametrically  oppofite  to  law ;  are,  bj 
flrange  perverfion,  ftieltered  from  the  operation  of  tf 
juftice,  which  every  aft  of  their  lives  has  offended:  tb 
bafk  in  the  funftiine  of  profperity;  while  thoufanc 
tvho  owe  their  diftrefs  and  ruin  to  the  horrid  defigns  th 
executed,  invigorated,  and  extended,  are  pining  in  mife 
and  want. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  mifchiefs  arifing  from  the  rap 
incrcafc,  and  from  the  vaft  extent,  of  capital  now  en 
ployed  in  thefe  fyftems  of  ruin  and  depravity,  have  b 
come  great  and  alarming  beyond  calculation  ;  as  will  I 
evinced  by  developing  the  nature  of  the  very  dangero 
confederacy  which  fyftematically  moves  and  direds  tr 
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vaft  machine  of  deftru£Uon— compofed  in  general  of  men 
who  have  been  reared  and  educated  under  the  influence 
of  every  fpccies  of  depravity  which  can  debafe  the  hu- 
man chara&er. 

Wherever  intereft  or  rcfentment  fuggeft  to  their 
minds  a  line  of  conduft  calculated  to  gratify  any  bafe  or 
illegal  propcnfity,  it  is  immediately  indulged. — Some  are 
taken  into  this  iniquitous  partnerihip  for  their  dexterity 
in  fecuring  the  dice  ;  or  in  dealing  cards  at  pharo. — In- 
formers are  apprehended  and  imprifoned  upon  writs,  ob- 
tained by  perjury,  to  deter  others  from  fimilar  attacks.— 
'Witneffes  are  fuborned— officers  of  juftice  are  bribed, 
wherever  it  can  be  done,  by  large  fums  of  money— 
ruffians  and  bludgeon-men  are  employed  to  red  ft  the 
civil  power,  where  pecuniary  gratuities  fail — and  houfes 
are  barricadoed  and  guarded  by  armed  men  :  thereby  of* 
fering  defiance  to  the  common  exertions  of  the  laws, 
and  oppofing  the  regular  authority  of  magiftrates. 

It  is  impoffible  to  contemplate  a  confederacy  thus  cir- 
cumftanced,  fo  powerful  from  its  immenfe  pecuniary 
refourccs,  and  fo  mifchievous  and  oppreffive  from  the 
depravity  which  directs  thefe  refourccs,  without  feeling 
an  anxiety  to  fee  the  ftrong  arm  of  the  law  exerted  for 
the  purpofe  of  effectually  deftroying  it. 
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W  hi  I  ft  one  part  of  the  immenfe  property  by 
this  confederacy  is  fo  (Irongly  fortified  is  employed 
efiablifhment  of  gaming-&Qtifist  holding  out  th 
fafcinatmg  allurements  to  giddy  young  mm  of  ft 
and  others,  having  accefs  to  money,  by  mc 
fplcndid  entertainments**  and  regular  fuppers 
abundance  of  the  choiccft  wines,  fo  as  to  form  a 
lounge  for  the  difiipated  and  unwary  ;  another 
the  capital  is  fa  id  to  form  the  flock  which  com  pc 
various  pharo-hanks  which  are  to  be  found  at  the 
of  hdia  effqfhhn :  thus  drawing  into  this  vortex 
quity  and  ruin,  not  only  the  malest  but  alfo  the j 
of  the  giddy  and  opulent  part  of  focicty  ;  who  to 
become  a  prey  to  that  though tlcfs  vanity  which  fr« 
]y  overpowers  reafon  and  reflection  ;  nor  is  the  d 
terminated  till  it  is  often  too  late. 

Evil  example,  when  thus  fanftioned  by  appar 
fpcdhbility,  and  by  the  dazzling  blandishments  c 
and  fa m ion,  is  fo  intoxicating  to  thofe  who  havi 
fuddenly  acquired  riches,  or  who  are  young  and 
perienced,  that  it  almoft  ceafes  to  be  a  matter  of  \ 


*  Tlic  ex  pence  of  entertainment!  at  a  gaming-houfc  of  I  He  \\\g 
during  Ihe  eight  months  of  the  lift  fcafoti,  bat  beeti  did  to  ejcceU/u 
gu'metuf  Wi.it  r. i uft  the  pivfit*  be  to  athri  fu4i  a  profufioa  t 
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that  the  fatal  propenfity  to  gaming  has  become  fo  uni- 
verfal ;  extending  itfelf  over  all  ranks  in  fociety  in  a  de- 
gree fcarcely  to  be  credited,  but  by  thofe  who  will  at- 
tentively inveftigate  the  fubjedt. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  France,  and 
before  this  country  was  vifited  by  the  hordes  of  emi- 
grants of  all  defcriptions,  who  fixed  a  temporary  or  per- 
manent refidence  in  this  metropolis,  the  number  of 
gaming-houfes  (exclufive  of  thofe  that  are  fele&,  and 
have  long  been  eftabliftied  by  fubfeription)  did  not  ex- 
ceed above  four  or  five :  at  the  prefent  moment,  above 
thirty  are  faid  to  be  aftually  open  ;  where,  befides  pbaro 
and  hazard,  the  foreign  games  of  roulet,  and  rouge  et 
noirf  have  been  partly  introduced;  and  where  there 
exifts  a  regular  gradation  of  eftablifhment,  accommo- 
dating to  all  ranks ;  from  the  man  of  fafhion,  down  to 
the  thief,  the  burglar,  and  the  pick-pocket —where  im- 
menfe  fums  of  money  are  played  for  every  evening,  for 
eight  months  in  the  year,  and  from  whence  incalculable 
mifchiefs  arife. 

In  a  commercial  country,  and  in  a  great  metropolis, 
where,  from  the  vaft  extent  of  its  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, and  from  the  periodical  iffue  of  above  twenty 
millions  annually,  ariiing  from  dividends  on  funded  fe- 

curity, 
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curity,  there  mud  be  an  immenfe  circulation  c 
perty*  the  danger  is  not  to  be  conceived,  from 
Jurcmcnts  which  are  thus  held  out  to  young  t 
bufmefs,  having  the  command  of  money,  as  we 
the  clerks  of  merchants,  bankers,  and  others  cue 
in  different  branches  of  trade :  in  fad,  it  is  well  I 
that  too  many  of  this  clafs  re  fort  at  prefent  to  tl 
ftru&ive  fcenes  of  vicct  idlenefs,  and  misfortune. 

The  mind  ih  rinks  with  horror  at  the  exifUn 
fyflcm  in  the  metropolis,  unknown  to  our  an 
even  in  the  worJl  periods  of  their  diffipation  ;  \ 
Ward)  a  tFatas,  and  a  Chart ra,  iufulted  public 
by  their  vices  and  their  crimes :  for  then  no 
eftabli  (foments*— no  fyftematic  concerns  for  carrj 
this  nefarious  trade,  were  known.  *—  Partner! 
gaming-houfes,  conducted  on  the  principles  of  co 
ciat  eftabli(hments,  is  a  new  idea  in  this  country 
until  the  laft  feven  or  eight  years,  had  very  little  , 
in  the  metropolis. 

But  thefe  partnerships  are  not  confined  to  g: 
houfcs  alone. — A  con  fide rable  proportion  of  tr 
menfe  capital  which  the  conductors  of  the  fyftem  ] 
js  employed  periodically  in  the  I  wo  /entries  t  \wfra 
infurancsS)  where,  like  the  pharo  bank,  the  chan 
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(b  calculated  as  to  yield  about  30  per  cent,  profit  to  the 
gambling  proprietors ;  and,  from  the  extent  to  which 
thefe  tranfa&ions  are  carried,  no  doubt  can-  be  enter- 
tained that  the  annual  gains  muft  be  immenfe. — It  has, 
indeed,  been  dated,  with  an  appearance  of  truth,  that 
one  individual  acquired  no  lefs  than  60,000/.  by  the  laft 
Englifh  lottery ! 

Although  it  is  impoffiblc  to  be  perfe&ly  accurate  in 
any  eftimate  which  can  be  formed  ;  for  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cafes  where  calculations  are  introduced  in  this 
work,  accuracy  to  a  point  is  not  to  be  expefted ;  yet 
when  all  circumftances  are  confidered,  there  appear  juil 
grounds  to  fuppofe  that  the  following  flatement,  placing 
the  whole  in  one  connected  point  of  view,  may  convey 
to  the  reader  no  very  imperfefl  idea  of  the  vafl  and  un- 
paralleled extent  of  this  horrid  mifchief. 

GAMING. 

Monty  Tearfy  *t- 

Perfont     ply  td for  gregate  7<fi 

attached.      nightly.  and  worn, 

1.  Seven  fubfeription  houfes  open  one-third                       £ .  £ . 

of  the  year,  or  ioo  nights,  fuppofe      -     icoo  —  acoo  —  1,400,000 

2.  Fifteen  houfes  of  a  fuperior  clafs  one-third 

ofthoyear,  or  100  nights  -     -     -     -     3000  —  2oco  —  5,000,000 

3.  Fifteen  houfes  of  an  inferior  clafs  one-half 

of  the  year,  or  150  nights  -     -     -     -     3000  —  1000  — -  2,225,000 

4.  Six  ladies  garni ng-houfes,  50  nights      -     1000  —  acoo  —  <oo,coo 

7,125,000 
Fraudulent 
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Brought  forward,    .----.-.----    £  7f«5>o« 

Fraudulent  Infurances  in  the  Lottery. 

450  Infurance  offices  at  tec  I.  a  day  average  during 

the  33  days  of  the  Irilh  lottery      -      -     -    ,£1,155,000 

400  Infurancc  offices  at  1 50  /.  a  day  average  during 

the  33  days  •  of  the  Englilh  lottery     -      -        1,080,000 


Total   -     -     10,460,00 

This  aggregate  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  (hewing  thi 
mere  interchange  of  property  from  one  hand  to  another 
yet  when  it  is  rccollcfied  that  the  operation  muft  pro 
greflively  produce  a  certain  lofs,  with  not  many  excep- 
tions, to  all  the  innocent  and  unfufpedting  adventurer 
either  at  pharo  or  the  lottery,  with  an  almoft  uniform 
gain  to  the  proprietors ;  the  refult  is  (hocking  to  reflefl 
upon. — To  individual  families  in  eafy  circumftanca 
where  this  unfortunate  mania  prevails,  as  well  as  to  the 
mafs  of  the  people  who  are  fafcinatcd  by  the  delufion  ol 
the  lottery  infurances,  it  is  the  word  of  all  misfortunes, 
—By  feizing  every  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  this 
unhappy  bias,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  the 
pennjlcfs  mifcreant  of  to-day  become  the  opulent  gara- 

*  The  longer  the  lottery  continues,  the  greater  the  evil.  A  lottery  d 
60,000  tickets  is  therefore  a  much  greater  evil  than  one  of  50,000 :  and  tbl 
in  a  ratio  more  than  proportionate  to  the  numbers  in  ejeh. 

0  er 
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blcr  of  to-morrow  :  leaving  the  unhappy  fuflerers  often 
no  alternative  but  exiled  beggary,  or  a  prifon ;  or  per- 
haps rendered  defperate  by  refle&ing  on  the  folly  of  their 
condu£t,  to  end  their  days  by  filicide*,  while  wives, 
children,  and  dependants,  are  fuddenly  reduced  from  af- 
fluence to  the  loweft  abyfs  of  mifery. 

In  contemplating  thefe  vaft  ettablifliments  of  regular 
and  fyftematic  fraud  and  depredation  upon  the  public, 
in  all  the  hideous  forms  which  they  aflume,  nothing  is 
fo  much  to  be  lamented  as  the  unconquerable  fpirit 
which  draws  fuch  a  multitude  of  the  lower  ranks  of  fo- 
dety  into  the  vortex  of  the  lottery. 

The  agents  in  this  iniquitous  fyftem,  availing  them- 
feLves  of  the  exigence  of  the  delufion,  fpare  no  pains  to 
keep  it  alive ;  fo  that  the  evil  extends  far  and  wide,  and 
the  mifchiefs,  diftreffes,  and  calamities  refulting  from  it, 
were  it  poffible  to  detail  them,  would  form  a  catalogue 
of  fufierings  of  which  the  opulent  and  luxurious  have  no 
conception. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  proprietors  of  the 
gambling-houfes  are  alfo  concerned  in  the  fraudulent  in* 
furance  offices ;  and  have  a  number  of  clerks  employed 

•  The  gambling  and  lottery  tranfactions  of  one  individual  in  this  great 
metropolis,  are  (aid  to  be  produ&ivc  of  from  tea  to  fifteen  filicides  annually. 

Vol.  II.  3B  during 
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1                 " 

during  the  drawing  of  the 
the  bufinels  without  riflt,  ii 
infurances  are  taken  ;    but 
not  only  from  all  the  diffi 
the  town,    but  alia  from 
from  door  to  door  taking 

* 

poor  and  the  middle  ranks  t 

In  calculating  the  chance 

the  wheels,  and  the  prem 

generally  about  33^  per  ct 

rrtfurcrs  j  but  when  it  is  co 

from  not  being  able  to  re 

numbers,  always  fix  on  loi 

of  the  infurcr  is  greatly  inc 

are  plundered,  to  an  extent 

dilation. 

Of  how  much  important 

at  large,  to  fee  thefe  evih  fi 

novel  fyflem  annihilated,  I 

tttents  arc  formed  upon  col* 

iKcal  arrangements,  with  ^ 

mo  A  infamous  and  diabolic; 

Let  thofe  who  have  acqi 

fatisfied  with  what  they  hav 
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their  gains  have  occafioned  to  rained  thoufands :  lot 
them  abftain  from  employing  it  in  channels  calculated 
to  extend  thefe  evils. — The  law  is  generally  flow  in 
Its  operations :  but  it  fcldom  fails  to  overtake  the  guilty 
jthft. 

To  this  confederacy ,  powerful  in  wealthy  and  nnre- 
ftrained  by  thofe  confiderations  of  moral  re&itude,  which 
govern  the  conduft  of  other  men  engaged  in  the  cora- 
jpop  pnrfuits  of  life,  is  to  be  attributed  thofe  yaft  addi- 
tional hazards  to  which  the  young  and  inexperienced  are 
a*  prtfent  fubje&ed ;  hazard*  which  not  only  did  not 
£Xift  before  thefe  eftablifhpients  were  matured  and 
moulded  into  fyftem,  but  which  are  now  confiderpMy 
increafed,  from  its  becoming  a  part  of  the  general  ar- 
rangements to  employ  men  of  genteel  exterior  (and  it  is 
to  be  feared  too,  in  many  inftances  of  good  conne&ions), 
who,  having  been  ruined  by  the  deJuGoo,  defcend,  as 
?  means  of  fubfiftence,  to  accept  the  degrading  office  of 
Jeeking  out  thofe  cuftomers,  whofe  accefs  to  money 
render  them  proper  objedts  to  be  enfnared. — For  fuch  is 
the  nature  of  this  new  fyftem  of  definition,  that  while 
a  young  man  entering  upon  life,  conceives  himfelf  ho- 
noured by  the  friendship  and  acquaintance  of  thofe  who 
are  considered  to  be  men  of  fafhion,  and  of  good  con~ 
3  B  2  ncclions, 
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neftions,  he  is  deluded  by  fplendid  entertainment 
the  fnare,  which  afterwards  robs  him  of  his  property 
peace  of  mind. 

.  At  no  period,  therefore,  has  it  been  more  nece 
to  exercife  caution  and  prudence  than  under  the 
cumftances  already  explained. — Since  men,  likel; 
fport  away  property,  are  now  fought  for :  font 
they  were  permitted  tofeek  out  the  road  to  ruin ;  bui 
fyftem  adopted  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  things  i 
furnifh  a  guide. 

Such  are  the  arrangements  of  this  alarming  and 
chievous  confederacy,  for  the  purpofe  of  plundering 
thoughtlefs  and  unwary. — The  evidence  given  in 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  aji  a&ion,  tried  for  gait 
on  the  29th  November,  1796,  fully  develops  the  fl> 
ing  fyftem  of  fraud  which  is  purfued,  after  the  ine 
rienced  and  unwary  are  entrapped  into  thefe  recepfc 
of  ruin  and  deftrudtion  *. — It  ought  not  only  to  fen 

a  be 


*  The  following  is  the  fubftance  of  the  moft  ft ri king  parts  of  the  « 
of  John  Shepherd,  in  an  action  for  gaming,  tried  in  the  King's-Bench, 
of  November,  1796. 

"  The  wirnefs  (aw  hazard  played  at  the  gaming-houfe  of  the  defc 
in  Leicefter-ftreet. — Every  perfen  who  wis  three  times  fuccefcful,  paid  r 
fcodant  a  filver  medal,  which  he  purchafed  from  him  00  entering  the 
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a  beacon  to  every  young  man  of  property  carefully  to 
avoid  fuch  fnares ;  but  alfo  as  an  inducement  to  great 

at  eight  for  a  guinea ,  and  he  received  fix  or  (even  of  thefe  in  the  courfc  of  an 
hoar  for  the  box  hands,  as  it  was  called.  The  people  who  frequented  this 
boufe  always  played  for  a  confiderable  fum.  Sometimes  20 /•  or  30/.  de- 
pended on  a  (ingle  throw  of  the  dice.  The  witnefs  remembered  being  once  at 
the  defendant's  garaing-houfe  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
.when  a  gentleman  came  in  very  much  in  liquor. — He  fcemed  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  money  about  him. — The  defendant  faid  he  had  not  intended  to  play, 
hot  now  he  would  fet  to  with  this  fellow. — He  then  fcraped  a  little  wax  with 
his  finger  off  one  of  the  candles  and  put  the  dice  together,  fo  that  they  came 
icven  every  way.  Aficr  doing  this,  he  dropped  them  into  the  box  and  threw 
them  out,  and  afterwards  drew  all  the  money  away,  faying  he  had  won  it.— 
Seven  was  the  main,  and  he  could  not  throw  any  thing  hut/even.  The  young 
gentleman  faid  he  had  not  given  him  time  to  bar. — A  difpute  arofe  between 
the  defendant  and  him. — It  was  rcfeired  to  two  or  three  perfons  who  were 
round  the  table,  and  they  gave  it  in  favour  of  the  defendant. — The  gentleman 
faid  he  had  loft  upwards  of  70  /.—The  defendant  faid,  tee  have  cleared  him.—- 
The  witnefs  has  feen  a  man  pawn  his  watch  and  ring  in  feveral  inftances  \  and 
once  he  (aw  a  man  pawn  his  coat  and  go  away  without  it. 

"  After  the  gaming-table  was  broken  by  the  Bow-ftrcet  officers,  the  de- 
fendant faid  it  was  too  good  a  thing  to  be  given  up,  and  inllantly  got  another 
table,  large  enough  for  twenty  or  thirty  people. — The  frequenters  of  this  houfe 
ufed  to  play  till  daylight ;  and  on  one  or  two  occafions,  they  played  all  the  next 
day.  This  is  what  the  defendant  catted,  Jticking  to  it  rarely.  The  gurfh  were 
furnilhed  with  wine  and  fuppers  gratis,  from  the  funds  of  the  parrncrfhip,  in 
abundance.  Sunday  was  a  grand  day.  The  witnefs  has  feen  more  than  forty 
people  there  at  a  time.  The  table  not  being  fufficient  for  the  whole,  half  a 
crown  ufed  on  fuch  occafions  to  be  given  for  a  feat,  and  thofe  behind  looked 
over  the  back  of  the  others  and  betted." 

The  pcrfon  above-mentioned  (whofe  name  was  Smith)  who  pawned  hit 
coat,  corroborated  the  above  evidence ;  and  added,  that  he  had  feen  a  pcrfon, 
after  he  had  loft  all  hi;  money,  throw  off  his  coat  and  go  away,  lofing  it 
Jllb. 
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public  bodies,  who  employ  a  number  of  clerics, 
as  to  bankers,  merchants*  warehousemen,  and 
to  warn  and  admonifti  the  perfoni  cotrufted  wit] 
in  their  employment,  of  the  imminent  danger 
evi table  ruin  which  an  attachment  to  gaming  or 
tery  mud  produce;  thereby  putting  them  up 
guard  againft  the  frauds  which  may  he  pni&if 
duce  them  into  this  fatal  vice. 

It  will  alfo  occur  to  parents  and  guardians  to 
lant  in  marking  the  conduct  of  young  men  um 
charge  t  and  to  warn  them  of  the  infamous  plai 
are  laid  to  work  their  ruin  and  dcftru£tion. 

Nor  ought  lefs  attention  to  be  bellowed  in  j 
menial  Servants,  and  the  labouring  people  in 
from  the  delufion  of  the  lottery. — An  attentio 
object  would  be  an  aft  of  great  charity  and  hi 
and  in  its  confequences  might  produce  infinite 
benefit  than  any  Turn  of  money,  however  extent 
could  be  raifed  for  a  charitable  purpofc  :  for  it  v 
general  prevent  the  ncceffity  of  thofe  liberal  do 
which  become  neccflary  more  from  the  thought! 
digality,  and  the  ill-regulated  oeconomy  of  th 
arifing  in  too  many  iufuuecs  from  the  numerous 
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tkms  which  a  great  metropolis  affords,  than  from  any 
adual  neceffity. 

The  keepers  of  unlicenfcd  infwrance  offices  during  the 
drawing  of  the  Englijh  and  Irifh  lotteries,  during  the  in- 
tervals of  fuch  lotteries,  have  recently  invented  and  fet 
up  private  lotteries,  or  wheels,  called  by  the  nick-name 
•F  Little  Go's,  containing  blanks  and  prizes,  which  are 
drawn  for  the  purpofe  of  cftablifhing  a  ground  for  in* 
Jkrmce ;  the  fever  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  order  of  the 
people  is  thus  kept  up,  in  fome  meafure,  all  the  year 
rouhdy  and  produces  incalculable  mifchiefs;  the  rage 
and  fpirit  of  gambling  becoming  fo  rooted  from  habit, 
that  no  domeftic  diftrefs,  no  confideration,  connected 
either  with  the  frauds  that  are  pra&ifed,  or  the  number 
of  chances  that  are  againft  them,  will  operate  as  a  check 
upon  their  minds. 

In  fpite  of  the  high  price  of  provifions,  and  of  the  aire 
find  attention  of  the  legiflature  in  eftablifhing  fevere 
checks  and  punifhraents  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing 
the  evil  of  lottery  infurances,  thefe  criminal  agents  feel 
no  want  of  cuftomers;  their  houfes  and  offices  are  not 
only  extremely  numerous  all  over  the  metropolis,  but  in 
general  high-rented;  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  con- 
fiderable  expence,  and  barricadoed  in  fuch  a  manner, 

with 
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with  iron  doors  and  other  contrivances,  as  in  man] 
fiances  to  defy  the  arm  of  the  law  to  reach  them. 

In  tracing  all  the  circuraftances  of  this  interefting 
finefs,  with  a  view  to  the  difcovery  of  the  caufe  ol 
great  encouragement  which  thefe  lottery  infurer 
ceive,  it  appears  that  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
emolument  is  derived  from  menial  fervants  in  gei 
all  over  the  metropolis ;  but  particularly  from  the 
percd  male  and  female  domeftics  in  the  houfes  of  it 
fafhion  and  fortune ;  who  are  (aid,  almoit  with 
fingle  exception,  to  he  in  the  conftant  habit  of  inii 
in  the  Engliih  and  Irifli  lotteries. 

This  clafs  of  menials  being  in  many  inftances  cl< 
as  well  as  fed  by  their  mafters,  have  not  the  fame 
upon  them  as  labourers  and  mechanics,  who  muf 
propriatc  at  lead  a  part  of  their  earnings  to  the  pu 
of  obtaining  both  food  and  raiment. 

With  a  fpirit  of  gambling,  rendered  more  ardent 
prevails  in  vulgar  life,  from  the  example  of  their 
riors,  and  from  their  idle  and  diffipated  habits, 
fervants  enter  keenly  into  the  lottery  bufinefs ;  and < 
ill  luck  attends  them,  it  is  but  too  well  known 
many  are  led,  ftep  by  ftep,  to  that  point  where 
lofe  fight  of  all  moral  principle ;  impelled  by  a  < 
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to  recover  what  they  have  loft,  they  are  induced  to  raife 
money  for  that  purpofe,  by  felling  or  pawning  the  pro- 
perty of  their  matters,  wherever  it  can  be  pilfered  in  a 
little  way,  without  detedtion  ;  till  at  length  this  fpecies 
of  peculation,  by  being  rendered  familiar  to  their  minds, 
•generally  terminates  in  more  atrocious  crimes. 

Upon  a  fuppofition  that  one  hundred  thoufand  fami- 
lies *  in  the  metropolis  keep  two  fervants  upon  an  ave- 
rage, and  that  one  fervant  with  another  infures  only  to 
the  extent  of  twenty-five  Shillings  each,  in  the  Englifh, 
and  the  fame  in  the  Irifh  lottery,  the  aggregate  of  the 
whole  will  amount  to  half  a  million  sterling. 

Aftonifhing  as  this  may  appear  at  firft  view,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  thofe  who  will  minutely  examine  into  the 
lottery  tranfadtions  of  their  fervants,  will  find  the  cal- 
culation by  no  means  exaggerated ;  and  when  to  this  are 
added  the  fums  drawn  from  perfons  in  the  middle  ranks 
of  life,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous  clafs  of  labourers 
and  artifans  who  have  caught  the  mania ;  it  ceafes  to  be 
a  matter  of  wonder,  that  fo  many  iharpers,  fwindlers, 

*  It  is  eftimated  that  in  the  prefent  extended  and  improved  date  of  the 
metropolis,  there  are  162, coo  inhabited  houfes,  fuppofed  to  contain  about 
140*000  families,  including  lodgers  of  every  defcriprion,  refuting  in  nearly 
8,C30  ftrcets,  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  and  fquarcs. 
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and  cheats  find  encouragement  in  this  particular  4 
ment. 

If  fcrvants  in  general,  who  are  under  the  contn 
matters,  were  prevented  from  following  this  abomi 
fpecies  of  gambling;  and  if  other  expedients  were  ad 
which  will  be  hereafter  detailed,  a  large  proporti 
the  prefent  race  of  rogues  and  vagabonds  who  folio 
infamous  trade,  would  be  compelled  to  become  hi 
and  the  poor  would  be  lhielded  from  the  delufion  ' 
impels  them  to  refort  to  this  deceitful  and  fraudule 
pedicnt ;  at  the  expence  fometimes  of  pledging  eve 
tide  of  boufehold  goods,  as  well  as  the  lad  rag  of 
own  and  their  children's  wearing  apparel,  notli 
even  a  fingle  change  of  raiment ! 

But  when  our  views  are  extended  to  the  deftmcl 
morals,  and  to  the  (hocking  wade  of  time,  as  w 
the  waflc  of  property,  which  attaches  to  thefe  pu 
there  is  no  branch  of  political  ceconomy  fo  imports 
fo  truly  worthy  the  fyftematic  attention  of  men  o 
tune  and  virtue,  as  the  means  of  checking,  by  j 
palliatives,  the  definitive  vices  of  the  labouring  p 
—To  render  them  happy  they  fhould  be  taught  i 
lity  and  virtue. — To  abandon  them  to  their  ill-regi 
paffions  and  propenfities,  which  often  arifc  more 

igno 
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ignorance  than  bad  intentions,  is  an  a&  of  cruelty  to 
them,  and  injuftice  to  the  community. 

Thus  it  is  that  those  multifarious  crimes 
are  engendered,  which  it  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  the  author  to  develope  in  the  course 

OF   THtS   WORK.— 

While,  therefore,  we  deplore  the  mise- 
rable CONDITION  OF  THOSE  NUMEROUS  CLASSES 
OF  DELINQUENTS  WHO  HAVE  UNFORTUNATELY 
MULTIPLIED,  WITH  THE  SAME  RAPIDITY  THAT 
THE  GREAT  WEALTH  OF  THE  METROPOLIS  HAS 
INCREASED,  WHILE  THEIR  ERRORS  AND  CRIMES 
ARE  EXPOSED  ONLY  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  AMEND* 
MENT,  A  PROSPECT  HAPPILY  OPENS  FOR  THE 
ADOPTION  OF  THOSE  REMEDIES  WHICH  MAY  PROVE 
THE  MEANS  OF  GIVING  A  SEASONABLE  CHECK  TO 
IMMORALITY  AND  CRIMES  ;  SO  AS,  IN  THEIR  PRE- 
VENTION, NOT  ONLY  TO  PROTECT  THE  PRIVILEGES 
OF  INNOCENCE,  BUT  ALSO  TO  RENDER  PUNISH- 
MENTS  VERY    SELDOM    NECESSARY. 

To   WITNESS   THE    COMPLETION  OF  LEGISLATIVE 

ARRANGEMENTS,     OPERATING   SO    FAVOURABLY   TO 

THE    IMMEDIATE    ADVANTAGE   AND   SECURITY   OF 

THE      METROPOLIS,      AND      EXTENDING     BY     THAT 

qC  2  MEANS 
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means  the  same  benefits  to  the  count1 
large,  would  prove  to  the  author.  of 
work  a  very  great  and  genuine  sour" 
happiness. — to  the  public  therefore,  1 
neral,  and  to  the  legislature  in  7a1 
lar,  does  he  look  forward  with  confl 
for  that  singular  gratification,  whk 
giving  effect  to  his  well-mlant  endea 
for  the  prevention  of  crimes,  will 
amply  reward  the  exertions  he  has  us 
the  course  of  a  very  intricate  and  labc 
investigation  j  in  which  his  only  obj  ec 
been  the  good  of  his  country. 

Gaming,  therefore,  considering  the  < 
mischiefs  it  produces,  ought  to  be  mor 
verely  punished  by  law,  and  the  puxish 
should  be  solitary  imprisonment  ;  rev 
should  be  offered  for  the  convictic 
gamesters  ;    and    transportation    for 

SHOULD  BE  THE  LOT  Of  THOSE  WHO  PERMll 
BANE  OK  ALL  VIRTUE  TO  BE  ACCOMPLISH! 
HOUSES  OF  PUBLIC  RESORT- — THIS  MAY  AI 
SEVERE,  BUT  SEVERITY  CERTAINLY  HERE  IS 
HIGHEST    MERCY    TO   OTHERS. 

3  Si 
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SECT.   XXIX. 

COINING. 

The  vafl  increafe,  and  the  extenfive  circulation  of 
counterfeit  money,  particularly  of  late  years,  is  too  ob- 
vious not  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  all  ranks.  It 
has  become  an  enormous  evil  in  the  melancholy  cata- 
logue of  crimes  which  the  laws  of  the  country  are  called 
upon  to  aflift  the  police  in  fupprefling. — Its  extent  al- 
moft  exceeds  credibility ;  and  the  dexterity  and  inge- 
nuity of  thefe  counterfeiters  have  (after  confiderable 
practice)  enabled  them  to  finifli  the  different  kinds  of 
bafe  money  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner,  that  it  has  become 
extremely  difficult  for  the  common  obferver  todiftinguifli 
their  fpurious  manufacture  from  the  worn-out  filver 
from  the  Mint. — So  fyftematic,  indeed,  has  this  nefa- . 
rious  traffic  become  of  late,  that  the  great  dealers,  who 
in  mod  inftances,  are  the  employers  of  the  coiners,  exe- 
cute orders  for  the  town  and  country  with  the  fame  re- 
gularity, as  manufacturers  in  fair  branches  of  trade. 

Scarce 
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Scarce  a  waggon  or  coach  departs  from  the  m 
polis,  which  does  not  carry  boxes  and  parcels  of 
coin  to  the  camps,  fea-ports,  and  manufacturing  to 

infomuch,  that  the  country  is  deluged  with  count 
money. 

In  London,  regular  markets,  in  various  public 
private  houft-s,  arc  held  by  the  principal  dealers;  w 
hawkers  ^  pedlars \  fraudulent  horje-dcalers^  tmlicenfii 
tcry-Qff.ee  keepers^  ramblers  at  fairs ,  itinerant  y<.-v~f 
labourers,  feruants  of  idUgathcrers^  and  hackney-, 
owncrsi  fraudulent  pubUcam*  markct-wemenf  rabbi 
hrSy  fifh-eritrti  tamw-woment  and  many  who  w 
not  be  fufpeflcd,  arc  regularly  fupplied  with  coui 
fcit  copper  and  filver,  with  the  advantage  of  nearly 
fer  cent,  in  their  favour;  and  thus  it  happens, 
through  thefc  various  channels,  immenfe  quantiti 
bafc  money  get  into  circulation,  while  an  evident  d 
nut  ion  of  the  Mint  coinage  *  is  apparent  to  every  < 
mon  obfervcr. 

It  is  impoflible  to  reflect  on  the  neeeffity  to  whici 
perfons  are  thus  reduced,  of  receiving  and  again  ui 


*  The  current  coin  is  collected  in,  adultrratcJ,  acd  furmej  tab 
filvcr,  ul-.ikh  i;  the  wnife  fjvdn  of  coining.  To  reader  izjhircef  u  r*  all 
rid  cut  of  the  c  rcniry* 
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ing,  money  which  is  known  to  be  falfe  and  counterfeit, 
without  lamenting,  that  by  thus  familianzing  the  mind 
to  fraud  and  deception,  the  moral  principle  is  confider- 
ably  weakened,  if  not  deftroyed. 

In  the  nature  of  things  at  prefent,  every  one  mull  re- 
ceive bafe  money,  and  being  thus  cheated,  the  parties 
injured  muft,  knowingly  and  wilfully,  cheat  in  their 
turn :  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  when  this  fpe- 
cies  of  fraud  becomes  familiar  to  young  minds,  it  may 
extend  to  other  tranfadrions  of  life : — the  barrier  being 
broken  down  in  one  part,  the  principle  of  common  ho- 
nefty  is  infringed  upon,  and  infinite  mifchief  to  the  very 
beft  interefts  of  fociety,  is  the  refult,  in  cafes  at  firft  un- 
thought  of. 

To  permit,  therefore,  the  cxiftence  of  a  filver  and 
copper  coinage,  fuch  as  is  now  in  circulation,  is,  in 
fa<ft,  to  tolerate  general  fraud  and  deception,  to  the  ul- 
timate lofs  of  many  individuals ;  for  the  evil  muft  ter- 
minate at  fome  period,  and  then  thoufands  muft  fuffer  ; 
with  this  aggravation,  that  the  longer  it  continues,  the 
greater  will  be  the  lofs  of  property. 

But  the  mifchief  is  not  confined  to  the  counterfeiting 
of  coin,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  realm. — The  avarice  and 
ingenuity  of  man  is  conftantly  finding  out  new  fources 

of 
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of  fraud ;  infomuch,  that  in  London,  and  in  Btrrain 
ham,  and  its  neighbourhood,  louis  d'ors,  half  johann 
French  half  crowns  and  (hillings,  as  well  as  (eve 
coins  of  Flanders  and  Germany,  are  counterfeited ;  j 
parently  without  fufpicion,  that  under  the  aS  of  t 
14th  of  Elizabeth  (cap.  3),  the  offenders  are  guilty 
mifprifion  of  high  treafon. 

Nor  does  the  evil  end  here :— not  content  with  cot 
terfciting  the  foreign  coins  of  Europe,  the  ingenic 
mifcreants  extend  their  manufacture  to  thofc  of  Ind 
and  a  coinage  of  the  Jlar  pagoda  of  Arcot  has  been  d 
blifhed  in  London  for  fome  years  by  one  perfon. — Th 
counterfeits,  being  made  wholly  of  blanched  copp 
tempered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exhibit,  when  (lamp 
the  cracks  in  the  edges,  which  are  always  to  be  foi 
on  the  real  pagoda,  coft  the  maker  only  three  h; 
pence  each,  after  being  double  gilt. — When  finiflii 
they  are  geneially  fold  to  Jews  at  five  (hillings  a  doa 
who  difpofc  of  them  afterwards  at  two  (hillings,  thi 
(hillings,  or  even  five  (hillings  each  ;  and  through  t 
medium,  they  are  introduced  by  a  variety  of  chann 
into  India,  where  they  are  probably  mixed  with  the  r 
pagodas  of  the  country,  and  pafs  at  their  full  denoi 
Dated  value  of  eight  (hillings  fterling. 
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The  fequbis  of  Turkey,  another  gold  coin,  worth 
about  five  or  fix  {hillings,  have  in  like  manner  been  re- 
cently counterfeited  in  London : — thus  the  national  cha- 
racter is  wounded,  and  the  difgrace  of  the  Britifti  name 
proclaimed  in  Afia,  and  even  in  the  mod  diftant  regions 
of  India. — Nor  can  it  be  fufficiently  lamented,  that  per- 
sons who  confider  themfelves  as  ranking  in  fuperior  Na- 
tions in  life,  with  Come  pretentions  to  honour  and  in- 
tegrity, have  fuffered  their  avarice  fo  far  to  get  the  better 
of  their  honefty,  as  to  be  concerned  in  this  iniquitous 
traffic. 

It  has  been  recently  difcovered  that  there  are  at  lead 
iao  perfons  in  the  metropolis  and  the  country,  employ- 
ed principally  in  coining  and  felling  bafe  money  ;  and 
this,  independent  of  the  numerous  horde  of  utterers, 
who  chiefly  fupport  themfelves  by  palling  it  at  its  full 
value. 

It  will  fcarcely  be  credited,  that  of  criminals  of  this 
latter  clafs,  who  have  either  been  detected,  profecuted, 
or  convi£ted,  within  the  laft  feven  years,  there  (land 
upon  the  regifter  of  the  folicitor  to  the  Mint,  no  lefs 
than  608  names ! — And  yet  the  mifchief  increafes  ra- 
pidly.— When  the  reader  is  informed,  that  two  perfons 

Vol.  II.  3  D  can 
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can  finifli  from  200/.  to  300/.  (nominal  value)  in 
filver  in  fix  days ;  and  that  three  people,  withir 
fame  period  will  (lamp  the  like  amount  in  copper; 
takes  into  the  calculation  the  number  of  known  co 
the  aggregate  amount  in  the  courfe  of  a  year  w 
found  to  be  immenfe. 

The  caufes  of  this  enormous  evil  are,  however, 
developed.-— The  principal  laws  relative  to  counl 
coin  having  been  made  a  century  ago,  the  trick 
devices  of  modern  times  are  not  fufficiently  pro 
againft :  when  it  is  confidered  alfo,  that  the  often 
dealing  in  bafe  money  (which  is  the  main  fpring  0 
evil)  is  only  punifhable  by  a  flight  imprifonment ; 
feveral  offences  of  a  fimilar  nature  are  not  punifhal 
all,  by  any  exifting  ftatute ;  and  that  the  detedi 
adlual  coiners,  fo  as  to  obtain  the  proof  ncceflai 
convi&ion,  required  by  law,  is,  in  many  inftances, 
practicable;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  where 
profit  is  fo  immenfe,  with  fo  many  chances  of  efG 
punishment,  that  the  coinage  of,  and  traffic  in,  c 
terfcit  money  has  attracted  the  attention  of  fo  man] 
principled  and  avaricious  perfons. 

This  enormity,  however,  may,  like  others  alread 
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laded  to,  be  cured  by  wife  legiflative  regulations,  aided 
by  proper  provifions  for  their  due  execution,  under  a 
vigorous  and  energetic  police. 

So  dexterous  and  fkilful  have  coiners  now  become, 
that  by  mixing  a  certain  proportion  of  pure  gold  with 
a  compound  of  bafe  metal,  they  can  fabricate  guineas 
that  (hall  be  full  weight,  and  of  fuch  perfe&  workman- 
ship as  to  elude  a  difcovcry,  except  by  perfons  of  (kill ; 
while  the  intrinfic  value  does  not  exceed  thirteen  or 
fourteen  (hillings,  and  in  fome  inftances  not  above  eight 
or  nine.— Of  this  coinage  confiderable  quantities  were 
circulated  fome  years  fince,  bearing  the  impreffion  of 
George  the  fecond :  and  another  coinage  of  counterfeit 
guineas  of  the  year  1793,  bearing  the  impreffion  of  his 
prefent  majefty,  is  now  actually  in  circulation,  fini(hed 
in  a  mafterly  manner,  and  nearly  full  weight,  although 
the  intrinfic  value  is  not  above  eight  (hillings;  half 
guineas  are  alfo  in  circulation  of  the  fame  coinage. — But 
as  the  fabrication  of  fuch  coin  requires  a  greater  degree 
of  (kill  and  ingenuity  than  generally  prevails,  and  alfo  a 
greater  capital  than  moft  coiners  are  able  to  command, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  has  gone  to  no  great  extent  * ;  for 

*  Paufe  here  kind  reader.    The  ingenious  Mr.  Bolton  propofed  to  govern* 
to  have  fuch  a  dun  could  not  be  well  counterfeited,  (truck  by  a  ft  cam 
3D1  engine, 


1                         * 

amidft  all  the  abufes  which 

it  is  unqueftionably  true  t 

ncas  which  have  been  cou 

detection,  have  borne  no  p 

to  the  coinage  of  bafe  jifo 

five  different  kinds  at  prcfe 

' 

we  (hall  proceed  10  enumc 
iTbefir/l  of  ihefe  me  dtnw 

cum  fiance  of  this  fpecies 
flatted   plates,    compofed  < 
blanched  copper.  — The  pi 
one  fourth  to  one  third,  ar 
half:  the  metals  are  miitc 
and  afterwards  roiled  by  i 
jiefs  of  jh tilings f  half-crown 
defire  of  the  parties  who 
which  laft  is  generally  ftol 

prefent  one  rolling-mill  ii 
fituation,  where  all  the  deaj 
of  bafe  money  rcfort,  for 
plates  prepared ;    from  whi 

engine  for  di/  rami  current  \athh  kin, 
we  wjftv  hi  in  every  fucttft,     Mr*  Tj] 
giving,  and  made  his  propokl  to  i 
naau     Both  gentlemen  vrill  dtfcrve  c 
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round  pieces  are  cut  out,  of  the  fize  of  the  money  meant 
to  be  counterfeited. 

The  artifans  who  ftamp  or  coin  thefe  blanks  into  bafe 
money  are  feldom  interefled  themfelves. — They  gene- 
rally work  as  mechanics  for  the  large  dealers  who  employ 
m  capital  in  the  trade ; — and  who  furnifh  the  plates,  and 
pay  about  eight  per  cent,  for  the  coinage,  being  at  the 
rate  of  one  penny  for  each  {hilling,  and  twopence  half- 
penny for  each  half-crown. 

This  operation  confifts  firft  in  turning  the  blanks  in  a 
lathe ; — then  damping  them,  by  means  of  a  prefs,  with 
dies  with  the  exa&  injpreffion  of  the  coin  intended  to  be 
imitated : — they  are  afterwards  rubbed  with  fand-paper 
and  cork ;  then  put  into  aquafortis  to  bring  the  filver  to 
the  furface ;  then  rubbed  with  common  (alt ;  then  with 
cream  of  tartar  ;  then  warmed  in  a  (hovel,  or  fimilar 
machine,  before  the  fire :  and  lad  of  all  rubbed  with 
blacking,  to  give  the  money  the  appearance  of  having 
been  in  circulation. 

All  thefe  operations  are  fo  quickly  performed,  that 
two  perfons  (a  man  and  his  wife  for  inftancc)  can  com- 
pletely finifli  to  the  nominal  amount  of  fifty  pounds  in 
drillings  and  half-crowns  in  two  days,  by  which  they 
will  earn  each  two  guineas  a  day. 

A  fhilling 
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A  (lulling  of  this  fpecics,  which  exhibits  nearly 
appearance  of  what  has  been  ufually  called  a  Birmi 
ham  milling,  is  intrinfically  worth  from  twopau 
fourpence ;  and  crowns  and  half-crowns  are  in  the  ( 
proportion.— The  quantity  made  of  this  fort  of  com 
feit  coinage  is  very  confiderable  :  it  requires  left  i 
nuity  than  any  other  methods  of  coining,  though  al 
lame  time  it  is  the  rooft  expenfive  mode,  and  of  co 
the  lead  profitable  to  the  dealer ;  who  for  the  moil 
difpofes  of  it  to  the  utterers,  vulgarly  called  fma/Aen 
from  28  to  40  for  a  guinea,  according  to  the  1 
lity ;  while  thefe  fmq/hcrs  generally  manage  to  utb 
again  at  the  full  import  value. 

1 be  fecond  fpecies  of  counterfeit  money  pafies  aroortj 
dealers  by  the  denomination  0/*  plated  goods  ;  from 
circumftance  of  the  (hillings  and  half-crowns  being  n 
of  copper  of  a  reduced  fizc,  and  afterwards  plated  1 
filver,  fo  extended  as  to  form  a  rim  round  the  edgi 
This  coin  is  afterwards  fbmped  with  dies  fo  as  to 
femble  the  real  coin  ;  and,  from  the  circumftance  of 
fur  face  being  pure  filver,  is  not  eafily  difcovered,  ex 
by  ringing  the  money  on  a  table ;  but  as  this  fpecic 
bafe  money  requires  a  knowledge  of  plating,  as  wet 
a  great  deal  of  ingenuity,  it  is  of  courfe  confined  to 

ha 
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hands.— It  is  however  extremely  profitable  to  thofe  who 
carry  it  on,  as  it  can  generally  be  uttered,  without  de- 
tection, at  its  full  import  value. 

The  third  fpecies  of  hafe  Jilver-money  is  called  PLAIN 
goods,  and  is  totally  confined  to  (hillings. — Thefe  arc 
made  of  copper  blanks  turned  in  a  lathe,  of  the  exadk 
fize  of  a  Birmingham  (hilling,  afterwards  filvered  over 
t  by  a  particular  operation  ufed  in  colouring  metal  but- 
tons ;  they  are  then  rubbed  over  with  cream  of  tartar 
and  blacking,  after  which  they  are  fit  for  circulation. 

Thefe  (hillings  do  not  coft  the  makers  above  one  half- 
penny each :  they  are  fold  very  low  to  the  fmq/hcrs  or 
utter ers,  who  pafs  them  where  they  can,  at  the  full  no- 
minal value ;  and  when  the  filvcr  wears  off,  which  is 
very  foon  the  cafe,  they  are  fold  to  the  Jews  as  bad 
(hillings,  who  generally  refell  them  at  a  fmall  profit  to 
cuftomers,  by  whom  they  are  recoloured,  and  thus  foon 
brought  again  into  circulation. — The  profit  is  immenfe, 
owing  to  the  trifling  value  of  the  materials ;  but  the  cir- 
culation, on  account  of  the  danger  of  difcovery,  is  not 
yet  very  extcnfivc. — It  is  however  to  be  remarked,  that 
it  is  a  fpecies  of  coinage  recently  introduced. 

The  fourth  clafs  of  counterfeit  filver-moncy  is  known 
by  the  name  of  castings,    or  cast   goods. — Thisa 
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fpecies  of  work  requires  great  (kill  and  ingenuity, 
is  therefore  confined  to  few  hands ;  for  none  but  ei 
lent  artifts  can  attempt  it,  with  any  profpe&  of  | 
fuccefs. 

The  procefs  is  to  melt  blanched  copper,  and  to  c 
in  moulds,  having  the  impreffion,  and  being  of  the 
of  a  crown,  a  half-crown,  a  fhilling%  or  a  ftxpenc 
the  cafe  may  be ;  after  being  removed  from  the  mo 
the  money  thus  formed  is  cleaned  off*,  and  after* 
neatly  filvered  over  by  an  operation  fimilar  to  that  w 
takes  place  in  the  manuta&ure  of  buttons. 

The  counterfeit  money  made  in  imitation  of  (hill 
by  this  procefs,  is  generally  caft  fo  as  to  have  a  en 
appearance ;  and  the  deception  is  fo  admirable,  th? 
though  intrinfically  not  worth  one  halfpenny,  by  c 
biting  the  appearance  of  a  thick  crooked  JhUUng, 
enter  into  circulation  without  fufpicion,  and  are  fd 
refufed  while  the  furface  exhibits  no  part  of  the  coj 
and  even  after  this  the  itinerant  Jews  will  purchafe  t 
at  threepence  each,  though  fix  times  their  intrinfii 
lue,  well  knowing  that  they  can  again  be  recolour 
the  expence  of  half  a  farthing,  fo  as  to  pafs  without 
ficulty  for  their  nominal  value  of  twelve  pence. 

The  profit  therefore  in  every  view,  whether  tc 
7  ori| 
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original  maker,  or  to  the  fubfequent  purchafers,  after 
having  loft  their  colour,  is  immenfe. 

In  fabricating  this  fpecies  of  bafe  money,  the  work- 
men are  always  more  fecure  than  where  preffes  and  dies 
are  ufed ;  becaufe,  upon  the  lead  alarm,  and  before  any 
officer  of  juftice  can  have  any  admiflion,  the  counterfeits 
are  thrown  into  the  crucible ;  the  moulds  are  destroyed ; 
and  nothing  is  to  be  found  that  can  convift,  or  even 
criminate,  the  offender :  on  this  account  the  prefent 
makers  of  caft  money  have  reigned  long,  and  were  they 
careful  and  frugal,  they  might  have  become  extremely 
rich ;  but  prudence  rarely  fells  to  die  lot  of  men  who 
live  by  acts  of  criminality. 

7%e  fifth  and  loft  fpecies  of  bafe  coin  made  in  imita- 
tion of  filver-money  of  the  realm,  is  called  figs,  or 
fig  things. — It  is  a  very  inferior  fort  of  counterfeit 
money,  of  which  compofition  however  the  chief  part  of 
the  fixpences  now  in  circulation  are  made. — The  pro- 
portion of  Giver  is  not,  generally  fpeaking,  of  the  value 
of  one  farthing  in  half  a  crown  ;  although  there  are  cer- 
tainly forae  exceptions,  as  counterfeit  fixpences  have 
been  lately  difcovered,  fome  with  a  mixture,  and  fome 
wholly  diver :  but  even  thefe  did  not  yield  the  makers 
lefs  than  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  while  the  profit  011  the 
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former  is  not  lefs  than  from  five  hundred  to  one  t 
(and  per  cent,  and  fometimes  more. 

It  is  impoflible  to  eftimate  the  amount  of  this 
money  which  has  entered  into  the  circulation  oi 
country  during  the  lad  twenty  years ;  but  it  mi 
immenfe,  iince  one  of  the  principal  coiners  in  the 
way,  who  has  lately  left  off  bud  ~  and  made 
important  difcoveries,  acknowledged  to  a  magilln 
the  police,  that  he  had  coined  to  the  extent  of 
hundred  tboufand  pounds  fterling  in  counterfeit  , 
crowns,  and  other  bafe  filver  money,  in  a  perio 
feven  years. — This  is  the  lefs  furprifing,  as  two  pei 
can  (lamp  and  fmifh  to  the  amount  of  from  200 j 
300/.  a  week. 

Of  the  copper-money  made  in  imitation  of  the  cu 
coin  of  the  realm,  there  are  many  different  forts  fc 
various  prices,  according  to  the  fize  and  weight ;  b 
general  they  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  namely 
liamped  and  the  plain  half-pence,  of  both  which  1 
immenfe  quantities  have  been  made  in  London; 
alfo  at  Birmingham,  Wedgbury,  Billion,  and  Wo 
hampton,  &c.  * 

•  A  f pedes  of  counterfeit  half- pence,  made  vkollj  cfUaJ,  has  ben 
circulated  in  considerable  quantities,  coloured  in  fuch  a  manner  as  even 
ceive  the  beft  judges.  They  are  generally  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  an 
the  exact  appearance  of  old  Mint  half-pence. 
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The  plain  half-pence  are  generally  made  at  Birming- 
ham ;  and,  from  their  thicknefs,  afford  a  wonderful  de- 
ception.— They  are  fold,  however,  by  the  coiners  to 
the  large  dealers  at  about  a  farthing  each,  or  ioo  per 
cent,  profit  in  the  tale  or  aggregate  number. — Thefe 
dealers  are  not  the  utterers ;  but  fell  them  again  by  re- 
tail in  pieces,  or  five-Jhilling  papers,  at  the  rate  of  from 
28  s.  to  31  j.  for  a  guinea  ;  not  only  to  the  fmafhers,  but 
alfo  to  perfons  in  different  trades,  as  well  in  the  metro- 
polis as  in  the  country  towns,  who  pafs  them  in  the 
courfe  of  their  bufmefs  at  the  full  import  value. 

Farthings  are  alfo  made  in  confiderable  quantities, 
chiefly  in  London,  but  fo  very  thin  that  the  profit  upon 
this  fpecies  of  coinage  is  much  greater  than  on  the  half- 
pence, though  thefe  counterfeits  are  not  now,  as  for- 
merly, made  of  bafe  adulterated  metal. — The  copper  of 
which  they  arc  made  is  generally  pure. — The  advantage 
lies  in  the  weight  alone,  where  the  coiners,  fellas,  and 
utterers,  do  not  obtain  lefs  than  250  per  cent. — A  well 
known  coiner  has  been  faid  to  finifh  from  fixty  to  eighty 
pounds  fterling  a  week. — Of  half-pence,  two  or  three 
perfons  can  ftamp  and  finifh  to  the  nominal  amount  of 
at  leaft  two  hundred  pounds  in  fix  days. 

When  it  is  confidered  th^t  there  are  not  lefs  than  be- 
3  E  2  tween 
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tween  forty  and  fifty  coinages,  or  private  mints,  almoft 
conftantly  employed  in  London  and  in  different  country 
towns,  in  (tamping  and  fabricating  bafe  fUver  and  copper 
money,  the  evil  may  truly  be  faid  to  have  arrived  at  an 
enormous  height. — It  is  indeed  true  that  thefe  people 
have  been  a  good  deal  interrupted  and  embarraflcdof 
late,  by  detections  and  convi&ions ;  but  while  the  laws 
are  fo  inapplicable  to  the  new  tricks  and  devices  they 
have  reforted  to,  thefe  convidtions  are  only  a  drop  in  tbt 
bucket ;  and  indeed  it  is  no  unufual  thing  for  the  wife 
and  family  of  a  culprit,  or  convicted  filler  of  baft  rnruj, 
to  carry  on  the  bufincfs,  and  to  fupport  him  luxurioufly 
in  Newgate,  until  the  expiration  of  the  year  and  daft 
imprifonment,  which  is  generally  the  punifhment  in- 
Aided  for  this  fpecies  of  offence. 

It  has  been  already  ftated,  that  trading  in  bafe  money 
has  now  become  as  regular  and  fyftematic  as  any  fair 
branch  of  trade. 

Certain  it  is  that  immenfe  quantities  are  regularly 
fent  from  London  to  the  camps  during  the  fummer 
feafon ;  and  to  perfons  at  the  fea-ports  and  manufac- 
turing towns,  who  a£ain  fell  in  retail  to  the  different 
tradefmen  and  others,  who  pais  them  at  the  full  import 
value. 

In 
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In  this  nefarious  traffic  a  number  of  the  lower  order 
of  the  Jews  in  London  affift  the  dealers,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  particularly  in  the  circulation  of  bad  half- 
pence. 

It  has  not  been  an  unufual  thing  for  feveral  of  thefe 
dealers  to  hold  a  kind  of  market,  every  morning,  where 
from  forty  to  fifty  Jew  boys  are  regularly  fupplied  with 
counterfeit  half-pence ;  which  they  difpofe  of  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day,  in  different  ftreets  and  lanes  of  the 
metropolis,  for  bad  Jbillings,  at  about  3^.  each. — Care 
is  always  taken  that  the  perfon  who  cries  bad  (hillings 
fhall  have  a  companion  near  him  who  carries  the  half- 
pence, and  takes  charge  of  the  purchafed  {hillings 
(which  are  not  cut)  :  fo  as  to  elude  the  dete£tion  of  the 
officers  of  the  police,  in  the  event  of  being  fearched. 

The  bad  {hillings  thus  purchafed,  are  received  in  pay- 
ment, by  the  employers  of  the  boys,  for  the  bad  half- 
pence fupplied  them,  at  the  rate  of  four  {hillings  a  dozen; 
and  are  generally  re-fold  to  /ma/hers,  at  a  profit  of  two 
{hillings  a  dozen ;  who  fpeedily  re-colour  them,  and  in- 
troduce them  again  into  circulation,  at  their  full  nominal 
value. 

•   The  boys  will  generally  clear  from  five  to  feven  {hil- 
lings a  day,  by  this  fraudulent  bufinefs ;  which  they  al- 

moft 
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*  cncy  of  the  laws,  and  where  the  point  of  danger  lies, 
joined  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  detection,  operates  as 
a  great  encouragement  to  this  fpecies  of  treafon,  felony, 
and  fraud ;  and  affords  the  mod  forcible  reafon  why 
thefe  peds  of  fociety  have  fo  increafed  and  multiplied  of 
late  years. 

An  opinion  prevails,  founded  on  information  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  the  mod  intelligent  of  thefe 
coiners  and  dealers,  that  of  the  counterfeit  money  now 
in  circulation,  not  above  one  third  part  is  of  the  fpecies 
of  flats  or  compqfition  money ;  which  we  have  feen  is  the 
mod  intrinfically  valuable  of  counterfeit  diver,  and  con- 
tains from  one  fourth  to  one  half  filver ;  the  remainder 
being  blanched  copper.— The  other  two  thirds  of  the 
counterfeit  money  being  caft  or  wq/hedy  and  intrinfically 
worth  little  or  nothing,  the  impofition  upon  the  public 
is  obvious. — Taking  the  whole  upon  an  average,  the 
amount  of  the  injury  mud  be  confiderably  within  ten 
per  cent,  of  a  total  lofs  upon  the  mafs  of  the  bafc  filver 
money  now  in  circulation ;  which,  if  a  conclufion  may 
be  drawn  from  what  pafles  under  the  review  of  any  per- 
fon  who  has  occafion  to  receive  filver  in  exchange, 
mud  confiderably  exceed  one  million  Jlerling  !  To  this 
we  have  the  miferable  profpecT;  of  an  acceflion  every 
8  year, 
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year,  until  fome  efTe&ual  fteps  (hall  be  taken  to  remedy 
the  evil. 

Of  the  copper  coinage,  the  quantity  of  counterfeit* 
now  in  circulation  may  be  truly  (aid  to  equal  three 
fourth  parts  of  the  whole,  independent  of  the  daily  ac- 
ceffion ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  a&ual  counterfeits  pais  as  Mint 
half-pence,  from  their  fize  and  appearance,  although 
they  have  yielded  the  coiners  a  large  profit. 

In  fhort,  nothing  can  be  on  a  worfe  footing  than  both 
the  filver*  and  copper  coinage  of  this  kingdom  at  die  pre- 
fect period;  for  at  no  time  can  any  perfon  minutely  ex- 
amine either  the  one  coin  or  the  other,  which  may  come 
into  his  pofleflion,  without  finding  a  conGderable  pro- 
portion counterfeit. 

What  therefore  muft  be  the  Ctuation  of  the  retail 
dealers,  the  brewers,  diftillers,  and  many  other  claffcs 
of  induftrious  traders,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  their  bufi- 
nefs,  are  compelled  to  receive  fuch  money  as  is  in  cir- 
culation ? 

The 

•  It  is  (incerely  to  be  regretted  that  any  obje&ions  fhouW  have  arifor  re- 
lative to  die  adoption  of  a  filver  and  gold  coinage,  funilar  to  the  beautiful  and 
mafterly  fpecimens  which  were  fabricated  in  the  year  1 790,  and  tendered 
to  government  by  that  excellent  artift,  and  ufeful  and  valuable  man— Mr. 

Bolton,  of  Birmingham, 

Suck 
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The  burden  it  not  only  grievous  beyond  expreffion* 
to  thofc  who  have  no  alternative  but  to  take  fuch  bafe 
money  in  payment ;  but  extends  indire&ly  to  thopoor : 
in  m  much  as  the  diminifhed  value  of  fuch  coin,  arifing 
from  its  reduced  or  bafe  quality,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  quantities  thrown  into,  circulation,  tends  to 
enhance  the  price  of  the  firft  articles  of  neceffity. 

The  labourer,  the  handicraftfman,  and  the  working 
manufa&urer,  being  generally  paid  their  weekly  wages; 
partly  in  copper  money  of  the  prefent  depreciated  value ; 
—it  is  obvious  they  moft  obtain  left  than  they  would 
otherwife  receive,  were  the  coin  of  a  higher  ftandard ; 
for  the  retail  dealers  who  frtmiih  the  poor  with  food, 
muft  fhield  themfelves,  at  lead  in  part,  againft  the  un- 
avoidable loffes  arifing  from  bafe,  money,  by  advancing 
the  prides  of  their  various  commodities. 
'  Nor  .are  fuch  advances  made  upon  a  principle  which 
cannot  be  defended  ;  fince  it  is  evident  that  the  relative 
value  even  of  the  Mint  copper  coin  to  gold  or  filvcr,  is 
nearly  twice  its  intrinfic  v*bu ;  and  while  fuch  copper 
money  cannot  be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  his  Majefty's 

Such  a  coinage,  while  the  expence,  at  the  time  when  copper  was  low, 
would  have  been  very  moderate,  mfr  bav*  rapcAoi  completely  all  tbofc 
evils  which  have  proved  fuch  a  weight  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country 
both  before  and  fince  (hat  period. 

Vol.  II.  3  F  Exchequer, 
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tion  and  purtiflimcnt  of  offenders,  but  alfo  to  the  me 
of  prevention^ 

The  vigour  *nd  energy  requifite  to  fhfc  Hrpprefflon 
crimes  of  evcty  kind,  but  particularly  that  of  the  ecu 
age  and  circulation  of  bafe  money,  depend  much  on  \ 
zeal  and  aftivity  of  the  magiftrate  :  and  on  the  afford 
an  adequate  pecuniary  refource,  to  enable  him  to 
ward  men  who  may  undertake  to  riik  their  perfona 
the  company  of  defperate  and  daring  offenders,  in  on 
to  obtain  that  fpecies  of  evidence  which  will  prodoo 
conviction. — Without  fuch  pecuniary  refource,  t 
law,  as  well  the  exertions  of  the  magiftrate,  become 
dead  letter :  and  his  efforts,  for  the  purpofe  of  pram 
ing  the  ends  of  public  juftice,  are  crippled  and  loft 
the  community. 

In  fuppreffing  great  evils,  ftrong  and  adequate  powi 
mud  be  applied,  and  nothing  can  give  force  and  a&iv 
to  tliefe  powers,  but  the  ability  to  reward  liberally 
perfons  engaged  in  the  public  fervice,  either  as  pol 
officers,  or  as  temporary  agents  for  the  purpofe  of  dete 
ing  atrocious  offenders.  The  following  ideas  are  the 
fore  fuggefted  with  a  view  to  the  important  fubjed 
prefent  under  difcuffion. 

T 
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The  coinage  laws  (except  thofe  relating  to  copper 
money)  which  contain  the  ntoft  important  regulations 
in  the  way  of  prevention,  having  been  made  a  century 
ago,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  in  confequence  of  the  re- 
gular progrefs  of  the  evil,  and  the  new  tricks  and  device* 
reforted  to,  in  that  period,  that  many  obvious  amend- 
ments have  become  necefiary.  A  confolidation  of  the 
whole  laws  from  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  to  the  14th 
of  his  prefent'Majefty,  would,  perhaps,  be  the  mod  de- 
ferable objed ;  as  it  would  afford  a  better  opportunity  of 
corre&ing  every  deficiency,  and  of  rendering  this  branch 
of  .the  criminal  code  toncife,  clear,  ^//W/,— rapplicable  tp> 
the  exifting  evils,  and  to  the  means  of  prevention. 

For  the  purpofe,  however,  of  more  folly  elucidating 
this  proportion,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  ftate  the  exifting 
laws,  and  what  are  confidered  as  the  mod  apparent  defi- 
ciencies therein. 

We  will  begin  by  giving  a  ttiovt  fummary  of  the  ex- 
ifting laws.  ■  :  • 
25.  Edw.  HL  Jfat.  5,  Thefc  a6h  make  counterfeit- 
'  cap.  2.  ing  the  gold  and  filver  coin  of 
I'  MaryJ%/for.  2,  c.  tf,  the  realm,  —  counterfeiting  fo- 
I  &  a  Ph.  &  Mary,'  reign  money,  current  within  the 

cap.  11.  realm,— knowingly  bringing  falfe 

1  money* 
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5  Eli*.ttjp.  ii. 
1+Elu.cap.  3. 
18  Etta,  ay.  1. 


7  Will.  III.  «y.  3. 
—8  &  9  Will.  HI. 
top.  36.  (made  per- 
petual by  7  Anne, 
r.  25)— 9  &  10 
WiU.  III.  r.  ai. 

7th  of  Queen  Anne, 
cap.  34. 

15th  and  1 6th  of 
George  II.  cap.  29. 


money  into  the  realm  counts 
to  the  money  of  England ; 
bringing  in  any  falfe  and  oouo 
ffeit  money,  current  within 
realm ;  in  order  to  utter  the  I 
here ;— diminishing  or  lightcs 
any  current  (gold  or  filver)  c 

—Htgb  Treafrn. Com 

feiting  feteiga  money,  not 
rent  in  the  kingdom^— Mijpr 
vf  Treafuu 

Tbefe  a£a   contain  a  it 
of  the   principal    offences 
punUhments,  upon  which  j 
(editions  are  founded  at  prct 


Allows  400/.  a  year  fcr  pn 
cuting  offenders ;  inoeafed 
15  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  §  10,  to  6 

Amends  fome  of  the  al 
laws,  and  eftablifhes  new  reg 
•tions  relative  to  the  copper  o 
age. 
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nth  Georgfe  III.  cap.  Makes  further  regulations  rc- 
40.  fpefting    the   copper    coinage ; 

which,  however,  have  not  been 
at  all  effeftual. 

We  next  proceed  to  ftate  the  deficiences  of  thefe 
laws. 

1.  Frofecutions  are  at  prefent  limited  to  commence 
within  three  months.— This  may  often  defeat  juftice, 
as  offences  committed  in  the  country  frequently  can- 
not be  tried  in  lefs  than  four,  five,  and  in  fome 
cafes  nearly  fix  months. — The  limitation  to 
12  months  would  remove  the  difficulty. 

2.  The  words  milled  money  feemed  neceffary,  in  the 
minds  of  the  makers  of  the  Aft  of  8  and  9  William 
III.  cap.  26,  to  form  the  defcriptioh  of  coin  fimilar  to 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm ;  and  that  aft  declares  it 
to  be  felony  to  take,  receive,  pay,  or  put  off  counterfeit- 
ed  milled  money. — A  confiderable  portion  of  counter- 
feit coin  is  caft  and  not  milled. — The  words  coun- 
terfeit MONEY,  MILLED,  OR  NOT  MILLED, 
WOULD    REMOVE   THE   AMBIGUITY. 

3.  No  provifion  is  made  in  any  aft  againfy  and  confe- 
quently  no  punifhment  is  inffifted  on,  the  offence  of 

Vol.  II.  3  G  buying 
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a  modem  device. 

4,  Neither  does  it  appear  that  akiy  prorifion  is  dearly 
made,  or  punishment  inffided,  for  the  offence  of 
uttering  bafejihver  money  in  exchange  y  as  well  as  in  pay- 
ment :  except  under^a/.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  06, 
where  the  expreffion  of  counterfeit  nutted  money  is  ufed ; 
the  ambiguity  of  which  has  already  been  notice! 
The  words  in  the  flat.  15  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  are,  "  any 
perfon  who  (hall  utter  or  tender  in  payment,"  and  it 
feems  that  tlie  word  utter  cannot  be  detached  from  the 
fubfequent  words,  "  in  payment." 

5.  No  exifting  law  gives  any  power  to  magiftrates,  upon 
information  on  oath,  to  search   for,  or  seize 

COUNTERFEIT   COIN,    IN    THE   CUSTODY   OR  POS- 
SESSION  OF    KNOWN   DEALERS    OR     REPUTED    UT« 

terers  j  although  thefe  dealers  and  utterers  are  no* 
the  perfons  (and  not  the  a&ual  coiners)  who  keep  the 
bafe  money  :  neither  is  there  any  power  to  feize  bafc 
money  conveying  in  coaches  or  waggons  going  into 
the  country. — Under  this  (helter  the  dealers  are  en- 
*  abled  to  hold  markets  for  (ale  in  their  houfes,  where 
they  frequently  keep  large  {locks  \  and  bafe  money  is 

alio 
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iiifo  lent  into  the  country  without  the  leaft  hazard  of 
detedion  or  fcizurt. 

6.  No  power  is  dire&ly  given  by  any  exifting  law,  cVen 
upon  the  moil  pointed  information,  to  (earch  the 
houfes  or  workfhop*  of  coiners  in  the  night 
time.— Hence  it  it  that  detection  becomes  fo  difficult, 
and  the  evil  increafes,  becaufe  the  law  in  fome  mea- 
fure  fhiclds  the  offenders  from  difcovery.— Since  in 

r 

lottery  offences  (which  are  certainly  greatly  inferior 
in  their  enormity  to  coining)  a  power  is  granted  to 
break  open  houfes  in  the  night  time,  furely  no  reafon 
can  be  affigned  why  treafonable  offences,  in  coining 
bafe  money,  fhould  not  in  this  refpeft  be  on  the  lame 
footing.— Uniefe  a  pofitive  power  is  given  to  fearch  in 
the  night,  and  fuddenly  to  force  open  doors  or  win- 
dows, it  will  be  impoflible  to  dete&  the  makers  of 
caft-  money. 

7.  The  laws  peculiarly  relating  to  the  copper  coinage , 
although  more  modern,  have  alfo  been  found  to  be 
extremely  defective,  and  totally  inadequate  to  their 
objedt. 

The  aft  of  the  nth  of  his  ptefent  Majcfiy,  cap. 
40,  indeed,  makes  it  felony  to  fell  copper  money  of 
the  fimilitude  op  the  current  money  of  the 

3  G   2  REALM 
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realm  at  a  left  value  than  the  denomination  doth 
import  i  but  the  benefit  of  clergy  not  being  taken 
away,  and  no  fpccific  puni/hment  being  mentioned, 
*hq  offenders  are  generally  fubje&ed  only  to  a  year's 
Wprifonrnent,  which  proves  no  check  whatever,  as 
their  families  carry  on  the  bufmefs  in  the  mean  tine ; 
and  if  they  (ell  plain  halfpence,  or  what  arc 
called  irish  harps,  or  mix  them  with  stampid 
halfpence,  fimilar  to  the.  current  coin  of  the 
realm,  fo  that  the  ftaraped  coin  does  not  exceed  the 
value  of  what  the  denomination  imports,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  convi&ion  will  not  fail. 
8.  The  aft  above  mentioned  gives  a  power  to  magif- 
trates  to  iffue  their  warrants  to  fearch  for  tools  and 
implements  ufed  in  the  copper  coinage  (with 
regard  to  filver  or  gold  coinage  no  fuch  power  is 
given) ;  but,  what  is  very  Angular,  no  punishment 
whatever  can  be  inflicted  by  any  existing 
law  oh  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  fuch  tools  for 
making  copper  money,  nor  upon  the  pcrfon  in  wlpfc 
houfe  they  are  found;  and  if  when  fuch  fearch  i> 
made,  there  fhall  be  found  only  plain  halfpence,  01 
irish  harps,  or  halfpence  or  farthings 
varying  in  the  stamp  in  any  degree  from  the 

curren 
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current  coin  of  the  realm,  fo  as  not  to  be  of  the  exaft 
fimilitude,  the  acl  in  queftion  is  defeated;  inafmuch 
as  the  crime  of  felony  does  not  attach  toofiences  (hort 
of  coining  copper  money  of  the  similitude  of 

THE  CURRENT  COIN  OF  THE  REALM. — Thecoiltfge 

of  bafe  copper  therefore  goes  on  with  impunity ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  cartleflhefs  of  the  parties  themfelves  if 
■  ever  they  permit  the  law  to  reach  them. 

9.  The  laws  now  in  being  give  no  power  to  fefze  coun- 
terfeit lialfpence ;  either  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers 
who  keep  a  kind  of  open  market  at  their  own  honfes 
every  morning  to  fupply  jew  boys  who  cry  bad  ihil- 
lingsv  or  in  thofe  of  many  others  in  various  trades, 
who  become  the  channels  of  circulation  to  a  vaft 
extent  without  rifk  or  inconvenience.-— Neither  does 

*  the  ftatute  law  authorife  the  apprehenfion  of  jew 
boys,  who  go  out  every  morning  loaded  with  coun- 
terfeit copper,  which  they  exchange  for  bad  {hillings, 
to  be  afterwards  coloured  anew,  and  again  put  into 
circulation. 

jo.  It  mud  here  be  repeated,  that  the  great  caufe  of  the 
defect  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  againft  coiners,  is 
the  want  of  a  proper  fund  for  profecutions  and  rewards, 
and  other  expenccs  for  detecting  offenders.— The  acts 

7  Anne, 
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7  Anne,  cap.  24.  and  15  George  II.  c.  18.  alfoi 
£600.  for  profecuting  only ;  which  has  never  &dc 
been  incrcafed  by  any  parliamentary  grant,  for  abo> 
half  a  century;  although  the  offences,  as  well  as  tt 
expence  of  dete&ion  and  prafecutions,  have  ioaeafi 
at  leaft  fix-fold. 

The  reward  of  £40.  given  under  the  A£b  6  a 
7  Will.  III.  c.  17;  15  Geo.  II.  c.  08,  isconftnk 
Jo  be  limited  only  to  the  convi&ion  of  a&ual  coioc 
and  clippers  of  gold  and  fdver ;  and  if  not  allowed  I 
extend  to  colouring  and  finifliing,  as  well  as  a  nun 
ber  of  other  offences  conneded  with  making,  cook 
terfeiting,  and  uttering  bafe  money :— d 
reward  for  copper  coin  is  by  the  laid  a&  of  15  Geo.  I 
c.  38,  limited  to  £10.  and  is  by  no  means  a  fufficia 
encouragement  to   officers   to    do  their  duty.—] 

WOULD  BE  A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT  IP  A  LIBERA 
SUM  WERE  ALLOWED  ANNUALLY  BY  PARlfj 
MENT  FOR  DETECTIONS,  PROSECUTIONS,  AM 
REWARDS,  TO  BE  PAID  ON  THE  REPORT  OF  Tf 
JUDGES  WHO  TRY  THE  OFFENDERS,  ACCORDS 
TO  THE  MERIT  AND  TROUBLE  OF  THE  APPRj 
HENDERS,  PROSECUTORS,  AND  WITNESSES  $  WHJ 
THER  THERE  IS  A  CONVICTION  OR  MOT. 

II.  Tl 
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1 1.  The  laws,  as  they  now  (land,  are  filent  regarding 
provincial  copper  coin,  or  what  are  called  tokens, 
reprefenting  a  halfpenny.  — -  If  a  new  coinage  of 
copper  money  is  not  refolved  on  by  government,  it 
might  perhaps  be  ufeful  to  legalize  tokens,  ox  provincial 
coins  on  three  conditions.  —  I.  That  the  copper 
of  which  They  are  made  shall  be  pure.— 
2.  That  this  coin  shall  be  at  least  50  per 

'  cent.  heavier  than  the  present  mint 
coinage. — 3.  That  the  parties  circulating 
such  coin  be  responsible  to  the  holders, 
for  the  value  in  gold  or  silver,  when  de- 
manded :  and  shall  stamp  their  names  and 
an  obligation  to  that  purpose  on  the  coins9 
tokens,  or  medals  so  issued  by  them. — it 
may 'alio  be  neceflary  that  fuch  perfons,  iffuing 
tokens  or  medals,  fliauld  take  out  a  licence  for  that 
purpofe  from  the  principal  officers  of  the  mint,  as  an 
authority  for  fuch  coinage ;  giving  feeurity  at  the 
lame  time  to  obferve  the  above  conditions. 

12.  The  laws  refpeding  foreign  coin  are  extremely  de- 
fective, and  produ£tive  at  prcfent  of  many  frauds 
upon  the  public.-— The  a&  of  the  14th  of  Elizabeth, 
cap.  3,  which  declared  it  to  be  mifprifion  of  treafon 
S  «> 
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to  counterfeit  foreign  money,  not  current 
realm,  has  not  been  put  in  force  for  many  y 
Counterfeit  French  Shillings  and  half  crowns, 
as  other  foreign  coins,  are  made  of  bafe  met 
mixed  with  counterfeit  Rritim  coin,  to  the  ir 
the  public*— And  foreign  coin  is  counterfe! 
exportation,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  national  ch 
Prohibition!  and  restraints,  under 
lative  authority,  have  become  absoi 
necessary  to  prevent  this  evil;  whic 

NOT    AT     PRESENT    SEEM     PUNISHABLE    E 
EXISTING  LAW. 

13,  The  punifbment  inflicted  on  the  different 
fpecified  in  the  coinage  laws,  do  not  feem  t 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  enormity,  in  fc 
fiances;  while  in  others,  from  being  too  itst 
law  is  not  always  put  in  execution.  —The 
bafe  money  (for  inflance)  under  the  value  it 
is  only  punilhable  by  a  year's  imprifonmen  r ;  al 
in  point  of  foSk,  it  is  well  known,  that  th 
arc  the  employers  of  the  coiners  ;  th 
them  this  high  offence  originates,  and  bat  i 
It  would  not  have  been  committed ;  wl 
adual  coiners',  who  work  for  thefc  dealers  ra 

joum 
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journeymen,  fubjeft  thcmfclves  to  the  punifliment  of 
death. 
14.    The  mifchievous  agents  of  the  dealers  in    bafc 
money,  the  persons  who  keep  flatting  Mills, 

AND  OTHER   MACHINERY,    FOR   PREPARING,   AND 
ROLLING  THEIR  METALS,  FOR  BEING  COINED  INTO 

base  money,  are  not  at  prefent  within  the  reach  of 
punifhment  by  any  exifting  law.— Although  by  pre- 
paring the  metal  for  the  fubfequent  proCefs  of  itamp* 
ing,  they  are  in  fa6t  parties  concerned,  without  whofe 
aid  the  coinage  could  not  be  carried  bn. — The  chief 
difficulty  is  in  punifhing  perfons  for  producing  an 
article  which  may  be  turned  into  coach  and  harfiefs 
ornaments,  buttons,  and  many  purpofes  as  well  as 
bale  money. — Perhaps  a  licence  to  fuch  perfons  as" 
flatten  mixed  metals,  With  fecurity  from  them  "  that 
"  they  (hall  not  work  for  coiners  under  a  fevere 
••  penalty,"  might  prove  fome  check. — Or  why, 
indeed,  might  not  fome  provifions,  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  aft,  8  and  9  William  III.  c.  26,  (againft  per- 
fons blanching  copjper  for  fale,  or  mixing  blanched 
copper  with  diver,  or  buying,  felling,  or  offering  to 
fale  blanched  copper,  alone,  or  mixed  with  filver,)« 
be  extended  to  the  whole  tribe  of  dangerous  manu- 
Vol.  II.  3  H  faSures, 
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faftutes,  wfaofe  trade  and  abilities  are  fe>  liable  to  be 
perverted  to  bad  ufes? 

Whatever  might  be  the  efieft  of  thefe  amendment! 
in  the  mint  laws,  and  neceflaiy  as  they  appear  to  be, 
it  is  ftill  to  be  feared  that  until  a  new  coinage  of  gold 
and  filver  money  fhall  take  place,  *  no  legiflatue 
reftri&ions,  regulations,  or  punifhments,  can  produce 
an  effe&ual  cure  to  this  enormous  evil ;  although  fan 
the  many  deficiencies  which  have  been  detailed,  it  is 
evident  a  great  deal  of  good  may  be  done  immediately  iq 
this  way. 

The  coinage  of  new  money  is  a  great  fbtequefnou, 
which  may  require  a  fuller  confederation ;  but  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  the  indifpenfable  neceflity  of  fuch 
a  meafure,  with  regard  to  filver  and  copper  coin,  as  foou 
as  circumftances  will  admit. 

If  to  a  new  coinage  of  Jhillings  and  Jixpences,  fhould 
be  added  an  extenfive  coinage  of  filver  money  of  the 
value  of  thret-pence%  according  to  antient  ufcge,  it  would 
prove  a  great  convenience  to  the  public,  and  remedy 
fome  of  the  abufes  and  evils  which  arife  from  the  vaft 
quantity  of  bale  copper  now  in  circulation. 

•  Vide  Mte  *,  page  408. 

The 
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The  nation  might  alfo,  in  a  new  point  of  view*  de* 
rive  confiderable  advantages  from  increafing  the  weight 
of  the  copper  coin,  fo  as  to  bring  it  as  near  as  pof- 
fihk  to  the  intrvtfic  value  of  the  metal  6f  whidi  it  is 
compofed. 

An  arrangement  of  this  fort  would  not  only  be  the 
means  of  effectually  preventing  counterfeits;  but  the 
copper,  being  a  native  article  produced  in  the  country, 
might,  through  the  medium  of  coined  money,  become  a 
profitable  branch  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations; 
where  even  an  extenfive  circulation  might  be  infured, 
in  confequcncc  of  the  intrinfic  and  denominative  value 
being  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo.— ! 

This  is  exemplified  in  the  policy  of  Sweden,  where 
the  copper  dollar  being  fo  heavy  as  to  anfwer  to  fix* 
pence  flerling,  has  long  been  exported;  and  forms  a 
coofiderable,  and  even  a  profitable  branch  of  commerce 
to  that  nation. 

In  Ruflia  the  three  copse  piece  is  very  nearly  of  the 
weight  of  fix  Englifh  halfpence,  yet  its  current  value 
is  only  a  fmall  fra&ion  above  one  penny  flerling;— 
and  thus  by  ifluing  no  copper  coin  where  the  denomi- 
native is  not  in  proportion  to  the  intrinfic  value,  every 
clafs  of  dealers  who  vend  the  neceflaries  of  life  are 
3  H  2  Yielded 
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ftitelded  againft  lofs ;  and 
price  of  provisions  for  the 
eourfe  prevented. 

This  principle  feems  1 
legiflature  ;  for  when  the 
under  the  con  fide  ration  o 
a  period  not  very  remoti 
opinion  then  prevailed, 
l*  ta  ftcurc  tb$  tQppcr  Mi* 
**  that  the  denominative  vt 
**  mora  proportkn  as po$ 
H  metal  of  which  it  was  f 

It  is  earneftly  to  be  ho| 
pofed  will  he  adopted; 
coinage  of  filver  as  well  as 
the  hone  ft  part  of  the  c 
fraud,  rapid  beyond  all  ex 
paralleled  as  to  its  extent. 

Certain  it  is*  that  bafe 
the  fupport  as  well  as  tc 
of  thofe  mifchicvous  and 
community,  who  exift  ' 
fraud,  than  any  other  dc 
enable  them  to  live  in  the! 
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debauchery,    and  to  indulge  in  luxury  and   extrava- 
gance. 

The  increase  is  certainly  astonishing, 
since  it  is  known,  that  in  london  and  the 
country  there  are  54  actual  coiners,  and 
56  large  ffealers,  besides,  at  least,  io  die- 
sinkers,  whose  names,  characters,  and 
pursuits  are  at  present  perfectly  known.— 
but  these  bear  no  proportion  to  the  hojtde 
of  smaller  dealers  and  utterers  of  base 
money  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  most  of 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns 
in  the  kingdom.  —  their  numbers  must 
amount  to  several  thousands. — from  being 
at  present  nuisances  in  society,  in  the 
constant  habit  of  defrauding  the  public, 
they  might  be  rendered  (through  the 
application  of  the  remedies  proposed) 
useful  members  of  the  state;  by  ex-» 
changing  a  life  of  idleness  and  crimes, 
for    a    course    of    useful    labour    and    in? 

PUSTRY*. 
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Too  long  have  the  pi 

llty  and  religion,  called  a 
evil,  which,  though  hat 
us,  always  appears  in  ail  j 
and  whole  dangerous  t 
where f  and  are  increafmj 
Too  long  already  have 
metropolis  feen  with  con 
the  Beggars,  their  imp 
ihamelefs  debaucheries; 
{thofe  peffa  of  fociety)  ha 
that,  mftead  of  being  < 
have  triumphed  over  thx 
them,  and  acquiring  U 
fuccefs,  have  fpread  the 
wide* 
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What  well  affe&ed  citizen  can  be  indifferent  to  the 
fhame  that  devolves  upon  himfelf  and  upon  hit  coun- 
try, when  whWe  fwarms  of  diflblute  rabble,  covered 
With  filthy  rfcgs,  parade  the  ftreets,  and  by  tales  of  real 
or  of  fi&itious  diftrefs, — by  clamorous  importunity,  in- 
felence,  and  rudencfs,  extort  involuntary  contributions 
from  every  traveller? — When  no  retreat  is  to  be  found, 
no  retirement  where  poverty,  mifery,  and  impudent 
hypocrify,  in  all  their  difgufting  and  hideous  forms,  do 
not  continually  intrude ;  when  no  one  is  permitted  to 
enjoy  a  peaceful  moment,  free  from  their  importunity, 
either  in  the  churches  or  in  public  places,  at  the  tombs  of 
the  dead,  or  at  the  places  of  atnufement  ?— What  avail 
the  marks  of  affluence  and  profperity  which  appear  in 
the  drefs  and  equipage  of  individuals,  in  the  elegance  of 
their  dwellings,  and  in  the  magnificence  and  fpleadkl- 
ornaments  of  our  churches,  while  the  voice  of  woe  is 
heard  in  every  corner,  proceeding  from  pretended  crip- 
ples; from  ftrong  and  healthy  men  capable  of  labour; 
from  young  infants  and  their  fhamelefs  and  abandoned 
parents? 

The  public  honour  calls  aloud  to  have  a  flop  put  to  this 
difgraceful  evil. 

3  The 
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The  pblicfaftty  alfo  de 

fequenccs  arc  obvious,  \ 

numbers  of  healthy  indivi 

in  idlcnefe,  without  any  f 
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day  with  fchcmcs  for  defi 

1* 

fiftcnce  for  the  next :  wt 

1  tr 

thb  numerous  fociety  are 

credulity  of  the  benevole 

larly  trained*  from  their 

infamous  practices*   whic 

and  to  fuch  an  alarming  \ 

Great  numbers  of  theft 

the  hands  of  the  execut 

they  receive  from  their 

deceive;  and  daily  praftu 

their  very  infancy,  rend< 

in  their  infamous  tradev- 

juitice  fliow  in  innumeral 

of  idlenefs  and  beggary  a 

lows ;  and  among  the  ni 

committed  in  this  capita 

not  committed  by  perfom 

different  pretences. 

What  pcrfon  is  ignorar 

\  ^1 

demand  further  proofs  oi 
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durable  institution,  for  the  relief  and  fupport  of  *bc 
poor? 

The  reader  yyould  be  feized  with  hojxor,  were  we 
to  unveil  all  jhe  fecret  abominations  of  thefe  abandoned 
wretches. — They  laugh  alike  at  the  laws  of  God  and  of 
man.— No  crime  Is  too  horrible  and  fhocking  for  them, 
nothing  in  heaven  or  on  the  earth  too  holy  not  to  be 
profaned  by  them  without  fcruple,  and  employed  with 
confummate  hyprocrify  to  their  wicked  purpofes. 

Whence  is  it  that # this  evil  proceeds?  ,not  from  the 
inability  of  this  great  capital  to  provide  for  its  poors  for 
no  city  in  the  world,  of  equal  extent  and  population, 
has  fo  many  hofpitals  for  the  fick  and  infirm,  and  otter 
inftitutions  of  public  charity. — Neither  is  it  awing  to 
the  hard-heartednefs  qf  the  inhabitants;  for  a  more 
feeling  and  charitable  people  cannot  be  found.— Even 
the  uncommonly  great  and  increafing  numbers  of  the 
beggars  (how  the  kindnefs  and  liberality  of  the  inha* 
bitants;  for  thefe  vagabonds  naturally  colled  together 
in  the  greateft  numbers,  where  their  trade  can  be 
(rarried  on  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

The  injudicious  difpenfation  of  alms  is  (he  real  and  only 
fource  of  this  evil. 

Vol.IL  3 1  la 
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In  every  community  there  are  certainly  to  be  ft 

greater  or  lefs  number  of  poor  and  diArefled  pi 

who  have  juft  claims  on  the  public  chanty. — T 

the  cafe  every  where ;  and  nature  dictates  to  us  tl 

of  admimftering  relief  to  fullering  humanity,  an 

cfpecially  to  our  poor  and  di  ft  re  fled  fellow-citizer 

our  holy  religion  promifes  eternal  rewards  to  hii 

fupports  and  relieves  the  poor  and  needy :  but  1 

latca  to  the   rtal  poor, — The  truly  di  fire  fled  i 

bafhrul  to  mix  with  the  herd*  of  common  h 

nceeffity,  it  is  true,  will  fome times  conquer  thei 

dity,  and  compel  them  publicly  to  folicit  charir 

their  mode  ft  appeal  is  unheard  or    unnoticed,  v 

di  (To  lute  vagabond,  who  exhibits  an  hypocritical 

of  diftrefs,— a  drunken  wretch,  •who  pretends  to 

numerous  family  and  to  be  perfecuted  by  mlsfor 

or  an  impudent  unfeeling  woman,  who  excites 

"  the  tear*  and  cries  of  a  poor  child  whom  me  I 

perhaps  for  the  purpofc,    and  tortured  into  (1 

fteps  daringly  forward  to   intercept    the   alms 

charitable;  and  the  well-intentioned   gift  w hid 

relieve  the  indigent  ts  the  prize  of  i  mpudence 

pufition,  and  the  fupport  of  vice  and  idlenefs. 

then  Li  left  for  the  model!  object  of  real  diftrefs 
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retire  difpirited  and  hide  himfelf  in  the  obfcurity  of  his 
hut,  there  to  languifh  in  mifery,  whilft  the  bolder  beggar 
confumes,  in  public  houfes,  the  ill-beftowed  gift  in 
mirth  and  riot  ?— And,  yet,  the  charitable  donor  flatters 
himfelf  that  he  has  performed  an  exemplary  duty  I 

We  therefore  earnestly  entreat  every 
one,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  this 
capital,  each  in  his  respective  station,  no 
longer  to  countenance  mendicity  by  such  a 
misapplication  of  their  well-meant  charity; 
contibuting  thus  to  augment  the  fatal 
consequences  of  the  evil  itself,  as  well  as 
to  impede  thb  relief  of  the  really  neces- 
SITOUS. 
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SECT. 
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SEC- 
PUBLIC  ESTABLISH] 

As  nothing  tends  more 
nefs  and  immorality  amoi 
to  perpetuate  all  the  evil: 
the  prevalence  of  poverty 
clous  distributions  of  air 
cautious  in  beftowing  tl 
forming  fchcracs  for  givi: 
otherwife  they  will  moft 
good, — The  evil  tenders 
nately  to  beggars  is  univ< 
not*  I  believe,  fo  general 
done  by  what  are  called  t 
duals,— Far  be  it  from  me 
charities;  I  am  only  anxL 
applied. 

Without  taking  up  ti 
motives  by  which  per/on 
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duced  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  or  of  (hewfng  the  con- 
fequences  of  their  injudicious  or  carelefs  donations; 
which  would.be  an  unprofitable  as  well  as  a  di&greeable 
inveftigation ;  I  (hall  briefly  point  out  what  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  mod  e&e&ual  means  which  individuals  in 
affluent  circumftances  can  employ  for  the  affiftance  of 
the  poor  in  their  neighbourhood. 

An  object  of  the  very  firft  importance  in  forming  an 
cftablifhment  for  the  relief  and  fupport  qf  the  poor,  is 
to  take  effectual  meafures  for  introducing  a  fpirk  of 
induftry  among  them;  for  it  is  mod  certain,  that*// 
fums  of  money )  or  other  ajftftanccy  given  to  the  poor  in 
4?ms9  which  do  not  tend  to  make  them  indttjlrious,  never 
can  fail  to  have  a  contrary  tendency ',  and  to  operate  as  em 
encouragement  to  idlenefs  and  immorality. 

And  as  the  merit  of  an  action  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  good  it  produces,  the  charity  of  a  nation  ought 
not  to  be  eftimated  by  the  millions  which  are  paid  in 
poor's  taxes,  but  by  the  pains  which  are  taken  to  fee  that 
tjie  fums  raifed  are  properly  applied. 

As  the  providing  ufeful  employment  for  the  poor,  and 
rendering  them  induftrious,  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
a  great  dejtderatum  in  political  economy,    it  may  be 

proper 


proper  to  enlarge  a  littl 
fubject. 

J  The  great  miflake  com 
which  have  been  made  to 
where  habits  of  ijlenefs  h 
frequent  and  improper 
which  the  perfons  to  be  r 
offended  and  thoroughly  i 
Force  will  not  do  it,— Ad 
on  thofe  occafions. 

The  children  in  the 
who,  being  placed  upon 
where  other  children  w< 
fpe£tator$  of  that  amufi 
when  their  requeft  to  be 
places,  and  mix  in  that  I 
they  would,  moft  probal 
they  been  taken  abruptly 
work, 

**  Men  are  hut  childr 
thofc  who  undertake  to  d 
In  mind  that  important  tr 

That  impatience  of  coi 
perfevcrance  in  maintain 
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berty  and  independence,  which  fo  ftrongly  mark  the 
human  character  in  all  the  ilages  of  life,  mud  be  ma- 
naged with  great  caution  and  addrefs,  by  thofe  who  are 
defirous  of  doing  good; — or,  indeed,  of  doing  any  thing 
efie&ually  with  mankind. 

It  has  often  been  faid,  that  the  poor  are  vicious  and 
profligate,  and  that  therefore  nothing  but  force  will 
anfwer  to  make  them  obedient,  and  keep  them  in 
order; — but,  I  (hould  fay,  that  becaufc  the  poor  are 
vicious  and  profligate,  it  is  fo  much  the  more  neceflary 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  force  in  the  management  of 
them,  to  prevent  their  becoming  rebellious  and  incor- 
rigible. 

Thofe  who  are  employed  to  take  up  and  tame  the 
wild  horfes  belonging  to  the  Ele&or  Palatine,  which  are 
bred  in  the  foreft  near  Dusseldorf,  never  ufe  force  in 
reclaiming  that  noble  animal,  and  making  him  docile 
and  obedient. — They  begin  with  making  a  great  circuit, 
in  order  to  approach  him ;  and  rather  decoy  than  force 
him  into  the  fituation  in  which  they  wifli  to  bring  him, 
and  ever  afterwards  treat  him  with  the  greateft  kind- 
nefs;  it  having  been  found  by  experience,  that  ill- 
ufage  feldom  fails  to  make  him  "  a  man-hater,"  un- 
taxable, and  incorrigibly  vicious. — It  may,  perhaps, 

be 
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be  thought  fanciful  and  trifling,  but  the  fa&  really  is, 
that  an  attention  to  the  means  ufed  by  thefe  people  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  thofe  animals,  and  teach  thecn  to 
like  their  keepers,  their  (tables,  and  their  mangers, 
fuggefted  to  me  many  ideas  which  I  afterwards,  bji 
Count  Rum  ford,  put  into  execution  with  great  fuceds, 
in  reclaiming  thofe  abandoned  and  more  ferocious  ani- 
mals in  human  (bapc,  which  I  undertook*  to  tame  and 
render  gentle  and  docile. 

It  is  however  neceflary  in  every  attempt  to  introduce 
a  fpirit  of  order  and  induftry  among  the  idle  and  pro- 
fligate, not  merely  to  avoid  all  harfli  and  oflfenfive  treat* 
ment,  which,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  could  only 
fcrve  to  irritate  them,  and  render  them  ftili  more  vicious 
and  obftinate,  but  it  is  alfo  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  do 
every  thing  that  can  be  devifed  to  encourage  aud  reward 
every  fymptora  of  reformation. 

It  will  likewife  be  neceffary  fometimes  to  pumjh  the 
obftinate ;  but  recourfe  fhould  never  be  had  to  puniih- 
inents  till  good  ufage  has  been  fii  ft  fairly  tried  and  (bond 
to  be  incffc&ual. — The  delinquent  muft  be  made  to  fee 
that  he  has  deferved  the  punilhment,  and  when  it  is 
infii&ed,  care  mould  be  taken  to  make  him  feel  it.Tg_ 
But  in  order  that  the  puuiihment  may  have  the  c&cdi 

intended, 
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intended,  and  not  fcrvc  to  irritate  the  perfon  punHhed, 
and  excite  perfonal  hatred  and  revenge,  inftead  of 
difpoftng  the  mind  to  ferious  refleftion,  it  rauft  be  ad- 
miniftered  in  the  mod  folemn  and  moil  difpajponate  man- 
ner ;  and  it  muft  be  continued  no  longer  than  till  the 
firji  dawn  of  reformation  appears. 

How  much  prudence  and  caution  are  neceffary  in 
difpenfing  rewards  and  punifhments;  and  yet— how 
little  attention  is  in  general  paid  to  thofe  important 
tranfaAions ! 

Rewards  and  punl/bmcnts  are  the  only  means  by  which 
mankind  can  be  controlled  and  dire&ed ;  and  yet,  how 
often  do  we  fee  them  difpenfed  in  the  mod  carclcfs — 
mod  imprudent — and  rood  improper  manner!— how 
often  are  they  confounded! — how  often  mifapplicd!— 
and  how  often  do  we  fee  them  made  the  inftruments  of 
gratifying  the  moft  fordid  private  paflions ! 

To  the  improper  ufe  of  them  may  be  attributed  all 
the  diforders  of  civil  fociety. — To  the  improper  or  care- 
lefe  ufe  of  them  may,  moft  unqueftionably,  be  attri- 
buted the  prevalence  of  poverty,  mifery,  and  mendicity 
iH  moft  countries,  and  particularly  in  Great -Britain* 
where  the  healthfulnefs  and  mildnefs  of  the  climate— 
the  fertility  of  the  foil — the  abundance  of  fuel— the 
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numerous  arid  4ouri(hfaig  ro€mufa<9tam--<hc  txtenfivt 
commerce— «id  the  millions  of  acfei  of  Waftc  kftfc 
which  ftill  remain  to  be  cultivated,  tfarwifhthe  mean 
of  giving  ufefol  employment  to  all  its  iahsbfemts,  wi 
even  to  si  much  more  numerous  population. 

But  if  inftead  of  encouraging  the  laudable  extrliomcf 
ufeful  induftry,  and  a&fting  and  relieving  the  uafcr- 
tunate  and  the  infirm— (the  only  real  objeds  of  tfca- 
rity,) — the  means  defigned  for  thofe  purpofes  are  fc 
muapplied  as  to  operate  as  rewards  to  idlenefs  and  immo- 
rality^ the  greater  the  rums  are  which  are  let  id  en  the 
rich  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  more  numerous  will 
that  clais  become,  and  the  greater  will  be  their  pro- 
fligacy, their  indolence,  and  their  fhamelefs  and  cla- 
morous importunity. 

There  is,  it  cannot  be  denied,  in  man,  a  natural 
propenfity  to  floth  and  indolence  ;  and  though  habits  of 
induftry, — like  all  habits, — may  render  thofe  exertions 
cafy  and  pleafont  which  at  firft  are  painful  and  irkfome, 
yet  no  perfon,  in  any  utuation,  ever  chofe  labour 
merely  for  its  own  fake.  It  is  always  the  apprehenfion 
of  fome  greater  evil,— or  the  hope  of  forae  enjoyment, 
by  which  mankind  are  compelled  or  allured,  when  they 
take  to  induftrious  purfuits. 
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In  the  rude  ftate  of  lavage  nature  the  wants  of  men 
are  few,  and  tl*efe  may  all  he  cafily  fupplicd  without 
^he  commiifion  of  any  crime;  confecpiently  induftry, 
under  fuch  circumftances,  if  not  neeeflary*  nor  can  in* 
dolence  be  juftly  confidered  as  a  vice ;  but  in  a  ftate  of 
civil  facie tj,  where  population  is  great,  and  the  means 
of  fobfiftepep  not  to  be  had  without  labour,  or  without 
defrauding  othys  of  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  idkneft 
becomes  a  prime  of  the  moll  fatal  tendency,  and  confe- 
guently  o£  the  molt  heinous  nature ;  and  every  means 
fboijld  he  vfed  to  difcountenance,  puniih,  and  prevent 

And  we  fee  that  Providence,  ever  attentive  to  pro- 
vide remedies  for  the  disorders  which  the  progrefs  of  fo- 
ciety  occafions  in  the  world,  has  provided  for  idlenefs— 
as  (bon  as  the  condition  of  (bciety  renders  it  a  vice,  but 
not  before — a  punifhment  every  way  fuited  to  its  na- 
jure,  arjd  calculated  to  prevent  its  prevalency  and  per* 
nicious  confluences : — This  is  want  *, — and  a  mod 
efficacious  remedy  it  is  for  the  evil,— when  the  wifdvm 
of  man  dots  not  interfere  to  counteract  it,  and  prevent 
its  felutary  effedfe. 

*  lie  who  will  not  work,  defcrves  tojtarve,  (ays  St  Paul. 

3  K  z  But 
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1  But  reifervhig  the  faTthefr  inveftigatioh  fcf  this  part  of 
my  fisbjeift-^^hat  tefpefting  the  means  td  be  xifedfisr 
encouraging  -  indtiftiy^- to  'feme*  future  opportunity,  I 
fliall  now  endeavour  to  {how1,  m  a  fct*  words,  bo*, 
under  the'  mbft  unfavourable  eirctimftanoes,  an  arrange- 
merit  f6r  putting  an  end  to  mendicity,  and  introducing 
a  fpirit  of  induftry  among  the  poor,  might  be  introduced 
and  carried  into  execution. 

If  I  am  obliged  to  take  a  great  circtiit,  in  order  tb  ar- 
rive at  tny  objeft,  it  muft  b6  remembered,  that  where 
a  vaft  weight  fe  to  be  ratted  by  human  means,  a  variety 
of  machinery'  muft  neceflarily  be  provided ;  and  that  it 
is  only  by  bringing  allthe  different  powers  employed  to 
aft  together  to  the  fame  end,  that  the  purpofe  in  vie* 
can  be  attained.  It  will  likewife  be  remembered,  that 
as  no  mechanical  power  can  be  made  to  aft  without  a 
force  be  applied  to  it  fufficient  to  overcome  the  rcfift- 
ance,  not  only  of  the  vis  Inertia ,  but  alfo  of  friftkm,  fa 
no  moral  agent  can  be  brought  to  aft  to  any  given  end 
without  fufficient  motives ;  that  is  to  fay,  without  fudi 
motives  as  the  per/on  who  is  to  aft  may  deem  fufficient, 
not  only  to  decide  his  opinion,  but  alfo  to  overcome  his 
indolence. 

The 
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The  bbjed  propofed,— the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the 
providing  for  their  future  comfort  and  happinefs,  by  in- 
troducing among  them  a  fpirit  of  order  and  induftry,  is 
fuch  as  cannot  foil  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
every  well-difpofed  perfon.— But  I  will  fuppofe,  that  a 
bare  convi&ion  of  the  utility  of  the  meafure  is  not  fuffi* 
eient  alone  to  overcome  the  indolence  of  the  public* 
and  induce  them  to  engage  acllvely  in  the  undertaking  ? 
—yet  as  people  arc  at  all  times,  and  in  all  fituations, 
ready  enough  to  do  what  they  feel  to  be  their  intereft, 
if,  in  bringing  forward  a  fcheme  of  public  utility,  the 
proper  means  be  ufcd  to  render  it  fo  interefting  as  to 
awaken  the  curiofity,  and  fix  the  attention,  of  the  pub- 
lic, no  doubts  can  be  entertained  of  the  poflibility  of 
carrying  it  into  effedl. 

In  arranging  fuch  a  plan,  and  laying  it  before  tlie 
public,  no  fmall  degree  of  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
particularly  of  the  various  means  of  a&ing  on  them, 
which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  different  ftages  of 
civilization,  or  rather  of  the  political  refinement  and 
corruption  of  fociety,  would,  in  mod  cafes,  be  indifpen- 
fably  necefiary ;  but  with  that  knowledge,  and  a  good 
fliare  of  zeal,  addrefs,  prudence,  and  pcrfeverance,  there 
?re  few  fchemes,  in  which  an  honeft  man  would  wi(h 

to 
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to  be  concerned,  that  might  not  be  carried  Into  execu- 
tion in  any  country. 

In  foch  a  city  as  Lowhn,  where  there  k  great  weahh; 
—public  fpirit;— enterpriser— and  aeal  for  impure- 
ment ;  little  more,  I  flatter  rayfelf,  would  be  necd&ry 
to  engage  all  ranks  to  unite  in  carrying  into  cfle&fach 
a  (cheme,  than  to  (how  its  public  utility ;  and,  abon 
all,  to  prove  that  there  is,  ntjob  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

It  would,  however,  be  advifable,  in  fubmitting  to 
the  Public,  Propoials  for  forming  fuch  an  EitahlUh* 
ment,  to  (how  that  thofe  who  are  invited  to  affifi  in 
carrying  it  into  execution,  would  not  only  derive  from 
it  much  pleafure  and  fatisfa&ion,  but  alfo  many  real  act 
vantages;  for  too  much  pains  can  never  be  taken  to  in* 
tereft  the  public  individually,  and  diredly,  in  the  foe- 
cefs  of  meafures  tending  to  promote  die  general  good  of 
fociety. 

In  the  forty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza* 
beth,  an  aft  was  paffed,  requiring  the  churchwarden! 
and  overfeers  of  every  parifli,  under  the  direction  of  tb 
magi  ft  rates,  to  provide  materials  and  implements,  fa 
the  purpofe  of  fctting  the  poor  to  work ;  and  to  compe 
fuch  perfons  to  work,  as  (hould  not  be  thought  able  ft 
maintain  themfelves   and   families.     She  limited  d* 
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number*  of  the  poor,  and  prevented  their  increafe,  by 
not  differing  cottages  to  be  ere&ed,  unlefs  they  were 
endowed  each  with  four  acres  of  land ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  forbidding  inmates.  The  fuperior  wifdom  of  thefe 
laws  will  appear  from  hence,  that  for  ninety  years  there 
-  were  no  complaints  to  occafion  any  alteration  in  them. 
This  a&  may  be  confidered  as  the  ground-work  of  all 
the  fubfequent  plans  for  the  relief  and  employment  of 
the  poor,  very  little  having  been  done  for  that  purpofe 
before  this  time.  If  it  has  not  been  generally  attended 
with  the  good  effefls  which  might  have  been  expe&ed 
from  it ;  the  want  of  fuccefs  is  not  fo  much  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  deficiences  of  the  aft  itfelf,  as  to  a  total 
relaxation  of  difcipline,  and  to  other  caufes,  which  it 
would  be  invidious  to  mention. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  a  memorial  drawn  up  by  him  and 
delivered  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  to  the  lords  juftices  of  the  kingdom,  incul- 
cates this  wife  plan  of  conduft  ;  That  Working  Schools 
Jhould  be  fet  up  in  every  parifh,  to  which  the  children  of 
all  fuch  as  demand  relief  of  the  parifh  above  three,  and 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  Jhould  be  obliged  to  come* 
To  this  excellent  plan  was  added  a  power  to  admit 
into  the  fame  room   grown  perfons  out   of  employ, 

and 


and  a   recommetKlation 

- 
bourers  not  chargeable, 

parifh*  where  they  refid 

for  the  advantage  of  beir 

duftry  *■ 

This  method  is  produi! 

•*  I.  It  has  a  tendency 
fion,  and  decent  lubord 
liccntioufnefs  of  the  tim< 

**  II.    It  provides  an  c 
thole,  who,  /rem  their 
fmaUnefs  of  their  hubhati 
home,  or  not  without  fix 

**  II L  It  produces  a  i 
tityofwork,  than  coul< 
had  the  fame  pcrfons,  £a 
tinual  buftlc,  and  various 


*  Wherever  any  attempt  W  he 
f-rW  of  producing  fcow  jjowJ  effr' 
jnintifjetuic-s,  wlitrein  the  ;*»r  jtn 
yet  U  the  pwr  art?  kept  from  idkm 
iarfufliW  way  of  living,  tbt  go* 
to  thf  ftuhik,  will  fultv  camj*of; 
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and  uninfluenced  by  that  emulation,  which  naturally 
arifes  among  numbers  engaged  together  in  the  fame 
employment. 

"  IV.  It  greatly  improves  the  quality  of  the  work, 
by  fubje&ing  it  to  the  conftant  infpe&ion  of  the  matter 
or  miftrefs. 

"  V.  It  occafions  a  very  eonfiderable  faving  of  the 
fuel  and  light,  which  muft  be  wanted  for  enabling  the 
fptnuers,  &c.  to  obtain  in  winter,  any  fuch  wages  as 
/hall  afford  them  a  comfortable  maintenance. 

"  VI.  It  obviates  every  complaint  that  can  arife 
from  want  of  employment,  by  opening  an  afylum* 
where  the  unemployed  may  always  e*crcife  fome 
trade. 

"  We  will  therefore  prefume  to  hope  that  the  plan 
pf  the  Society  oflnduflry,  if  ferioufly  adopted  and  fteadily 
perfevered  in  as  it  is  kindly  and  earneftly  recommended, 
will  probably  change  the  face  of  things  in  this  country, 
th?t  every  iutereft  both  of  this  world  and  the  next  will 
be  advanced  by  it,  that  every  parifli  will  be  paid  ten- 
fold what  may  be  laid  out  in  lb  good  a  work,  by  a  re- 
du&ion  of  its  rates ;  but  however  this  be,  that  every  in- 
habitant who  can  feel  and  think,  were  he  to  be  put  \q 
fhe  expence  of  twice  as  much  as  in  hSt  he  may  gain  by 
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tliis  reform*  ought  even 
cumbcrance  cheerfully  * 
row  n  Jed  with  happier  a  in 
the  farisfa&ion  of  feeing 
country  incrcafe  with  its 


It  would  be  highly  i 
hopes  that  the  poor  rat* 
considerable  diminution 
poor- — The  ftrft,  and  g 
the  breaft  of  every  liberal 
lief  and  management  of  t 
more  comfortable,  if  the] 
ful,  more  decent  and  o 
community ; — and  if  at 
maintaining  them  can  t 
fuggefted,  two  vtrj  cm] 
tamed* 

If  their  better  relief 
attended  with  a  diminutii 
expencc  (which  there  i 
fliould  be  fomewhat  ioci 
ed  a  very  material  benefit 
in  feeing  them  made  moi 
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Hence,  of  the  good  effe<Sb  which  hive  attended  this  fyf- 
tern  in,  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Rut/and*  we  are 
juftified  in  expecting  that  it  will  leffen  the  public  burden 
occafionedby  the  maintenance  if  the  poor.— In  proof  of  the 
reafonablenefs  of  this  aflertion,  we  mention  the  follow* 
ing  important  faft.— *««  Upon  taking  a  general  view  of 
the  tables  publifhed  by  the  fociety  of  induflry  in  Lin- 
coln/hire, it  appears  that  135  children  between  eleven 
and  twelve  years  of  age,  in  ten  months,  taken  in  the 
depth  of  five  fuccemve  winters,  earned  the  fumof  680/. 

3  S.   $d.   or  HALF  A  CROWN  A  WEEK  fACH  ;    CXCluflVC 

of  all  their  work  during  the  other  ten  months  of  each  of 
thofe  years." 

To  what  has  been  already  advanced,  we  will  only  add 
the  following  obfervation  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  the  report 
of  the  board  of  trade  above  alluded  to. — "  Every  one 
mud  have  meat,  drink,  cloathing,  and  firing ;  fo  much 
goes  out  of  the  flock  of  the  kingdom,  whether  they 
work  or  no. — Suppofing,  then,  there  be  a  hundred  thou-' 
/and  poor  in  England  that  live  upon  the  parifh;  that  is* 
who  are  maintained  by  other  people's  labour,  (for  fo  is 
every  one  who  lives  upon  alms  without  working;)  if 
care  were  taken  that  every  one  of  thofe,  by  fome  labour 
in  the  woollen  or  pther  manufacture,  fhould  earn  but  4 

3  L  2  PENNY 
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pknny  -a  <hy,   (which    c 
well  do,  and  more)  this  \ 

D-KED  AND  THIRTY    THi 

which  in  tight  ytan  woul 

i,iow  of  pounds  richer." 

The  ju  ft  ices  of  the  p 

in  Lincoln/hut^  deferve  al 
ing  the  Icgiflatuic  tardy 
came  to  Tefolutions,  wh 
Handing, — They  declare 
moil  fubftantial  reafohs, 
maintained,  and  the  cor 
hour* — They  well  obferv 
coropuUion,  tbey  arc  to 
genee,  or  ill* will,  to  fpo 
rlrti  officers,  either  from 
Or  from  being  occupied  i 
feldom  punifti* — They 
which  had  prevailed,  ll 
rllcnefs  is  no  lets  enlitl 
evi table  misfortunes  hav 
with  recommending  vvc 
lion,  good  fpmniny,  and 
the  jioor  fyfikicut  room 
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employment.— In  conformity  with  thefe  principles; they 
ordered,  that  no  one  (hoald  have  any  Yelirf  till  he  had 
done  fuch  work  as  he  was  capable  of;  that  material* 
and  convenient  places  (hovld  be  provided  for  letting  the 
port  to  work ;  and  that  all  children  fhouM  be  taught  to 
knit  befoie  they  were'  fix  years  old,  and  to  fpin  before 
they  were  nJne.— In  aid  of  thefe  judicious  orders,  fchoofs 
were  opened,  and  premiums  were  given  from  the  poor 
rates. 

Thomas  Firmin,  a  friend  of  Archbifhop  Tillot- 
son,  had  long  (ince  delivered  the  fame  opinions,  which 
we  here  find  adopted  by  thefe  refpedable  gentlemen  in 
Lincolp/hires—Thh  truly  benevolent  and  ufeful  citizen 
gave  out  raw  materials  to  the  induftrious  poor ;  and  he 
well  remarked,  that  one  (hilling  earnt  by  labour  went 
further  than  two  by  way  of  gift. 

From  these  principles  we  must  not  only 
condemn  the  whole  system  of  our  present 
poor's  law,  but  every  system  which  stands 

Ifi  NEED  OF  WORKHOUSES. — We  MUST  COMMEND 
SCHOOLS  OF  INDUSTRY,  PAROCHIAL  WORKSHOPS, 
AND  MAGAZINES  OF  RAW  MATERIALS;  AND  WE 
MUST  GIVE  ENCOURAGEMENT,  UNDER  PROPER  RE- 
CUSATIONS, TO  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES  AMONG  THE 
3  LABOURING 
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labouring  poor. — But,  above  aLl,  we  Htjrr 

STRENUOUSLY .  jCQHTEJf Bt» JTHAX-  WHATEVER  AID  18 
GIVEN  BY  THE  PUBLIC,  SHOULD  BE  DISPENSED  IM 
SUCH  A  WAY  AS  TO  CALL  FORTH  THE  MOST  STRB- 
JlUOUS  EFFORTS  OF  THE  PARTY  WHO  IS  TO  BE  &£- 
J^EVED,  WITH  GRATITUDE  TO  ^lS  BENEFACTOR 
AND  DUE  SUBORDINATION  TO  HIS  EMPLOYERS 


«ECT. 
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SECT.    XXXIL 


SIR    BENJAMIN     THOMSON'S  *    ACCOUNT    CT    TH* 
ESTABLISHMENT  AT  MUNICH. 


'  But  in  order  to  clear  the  country  of  beggars  (the 
number  of  whom  in  Bavaria  had  become  quite  intolcr? 
able)  it  was  neceffary  to  adopt  general  and  efficacious 
meafures  for  maintaining  and  fupporting  the  poor* 
J-aws  were  not  wanting  to  oblige  each  community  U* 
ihe  country  to  provide  for  its  own  poor;  but  thefc 
laws  had  been  To  long  negle&ed,  and  beggary  had  be* 
pome  fo  general,  that  extraordinary  meafures,  and  the 
mod  indefatigable  exertions,  were  neceffary  to  put  4 
flop  to  this  evil. — The  number  of  itinerant  beggars,  of 
both  fexes,  and  all  ages,  as  well  foreigners  as  natives, 
who  drolled  about  the  country  ii)  all  dire&ions,  levy* 
ing  contributions  from  the  induftrious  inhabitants,  deal- 
ing and  robbing,  and  leading  a  life  of  indolence,  and 

*  This  patriot  philofopher  has  been  created  Count  de  Rumford  by  the 
feigning  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

the 


cofttributitat  for  tfac  fappoct  of  idkneb  «nd  d 
chary  1    '"  • 

That  total  infenfibility  to  {hame,  and  all  thofe 
qualifications  which  are  raccfiary  in  the  profcffio 
beggar;  are  Hkewife  efiential  to  form  an  acconif 
thief;  and  both  thefe  profeflions  derive  very  cot 
able  advantages  from  their  union*  A  beggar  wb 
about  from  houfe  to  houfe  16  aflc  for  alms,  has 
opportunities  to  deal,  which  another  wouU  r 
iaftly  itid  ■  and  his  profeffion  as  a  beggar  gives 
great  facility  In  difpofing  of  what  he  fteals ;  for  t 
always  fay  it  was  given  htm  in  charity.  No  n 
then  tfc at  thieving  and  robbing  (hould  be  pre 
where  Vggars  are  numerous. 

That  this  was  the  cafe  in  Bavaria  will  not  he  A 
"by  thcfe' who  are  informed  triat  in  die  four years 
diately  focceciliug  the  introdu&ion  of  the  in 
adopted  for  putting  an  end  to  mendicity,  and  c 
the  country  of  beggars,  thieves,  robbers,  &c,  ah 
tfoufttndof  thefe  vagabonds,  foreigners  and  native! 
a  An  ally  arretted  and  delivered  over  to  the  civil 
tratec;  arid,  that  in  taking  up  the  beggars  in  Al 
and  providing  for  thofe  who  flood  in  need  of 
arHftance,  no  lefs  than  j6oo  were  entered  urx 
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lifts  *  though  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  csfy  of  Munich  probably  does  not  amount  to  mor* 
dun  6o>ooo,  even  including  the  fuburhs. 
-  3wt  before  I  proceed  to  give  a  more,  particular  ac- 
faount  of  the  funds  of  this  inftitation,  and  of  the  appli- 
cation of  them,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  mention  the  pee* 
pratiqns  which  were  qtade  for  furniihing  employment 
to  the  poor,  and  the  means  which  were  ufed  for  re* 
claiming  them  from  their  vicious  habits,  and  rendering 
them  induftrious  and  ufeful  fubjeds.  And  this  wa$ 
certainly  the  mod  difficult,  as  well  a*  the  raoft  curious 
and  interefting  part  of  the  undertaking.  To  truft  raw 
materials  in  the  hands  of  common  beggars,  certainly  re- 
quired great  caution  and  management ;— bu{  to  produce 
(b  total  and  radical  a  change  in  the  morals,  manners* 
and  cuftoms  of  this  debauched  and  abandoned  .race,  at 
was  neceflary  to  render  them  orderly  and  ufeful  mem* 
hers  of  fociety,  will  naturally  be  considered  as  an  ardu- 
ous, if  not  impoffible,  enterprife.  In  this  I  fucceeded ; 
~rfbr  the  proof  of  this  fa&  I  appeal  to  the  flourishing 
ftate  of  the  different  manufactories  in  which  thefe  ppor 
people  pe  now  employed, — to  their  orderly  and  peace- 
able demeanour — fo  their  chcerfulnefe — to  their  induf- 
try* —to  jthe  defire  to  ..excel,  which  manifests  itfetf 
.-.;,  3  M  a  among 


1#Mtyg  the*  upon  all  ooeafaiis^-wd  a*  d*  vary  air  c 
their  countenances.  Strangers,  who  go  to  fee  this  kt 
ftitiuipn,  (and.  there,  ara  very, flew  who  pari*  &mk^ 
4&w^)*fae  dpiiotuk«  that  troub^)  cannot'  fui 
pcf  tlyr€^p*efoftkur  fcwprift  at  <the  air  df  happincfc  « 
contentment  which  feigns  through,  every  part  of  ft 
ealeafiv*  eftablUhment,.  and  <an  hardly  bo  perfoafc 
tbatvanx&g  thofe  they  fee  fo  cheerfully  enpged-i 
that  iawrcftWg  fcene  <rf  induttry,  by  far  the  great* 
pW  ware,  five.yfcansng^y  tb^moft  - 'frufedblcr  in 
tnoft  worthleft«o£  beings,— ooaHnon  beggan  in  th 
fbeets.      •■  .'     - ■•    * 

Att  account  of , the  means  employed  in  bringing  aben 
thiixcbftitge;  cannot  •  fail  to  be  interesting  to  every  ben 
^olent  .mind ;  and. this  is  what  has  encouraged  diet 
lay  thefe  details  before  the  public. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  poor  people  to  1 
taken  care  of  itere  not  only  common  beggars,  btrt  h 
been  bred  up  from  their  very  infancy  in  that  prdfeffiot 
and  were  ib  attached  to  their  indolent  and  diflblute  *j 
of  living,  as  to-  ptofer  it  to  all  othefr  filiations.'  Thi 
were  not  only  vtiacqvfeihted  with  all  kinds  of  vtaric,  bi 
had1  the  moft  infuperabfe  atetfion  to  boneflr  labour  >  ai 
bad  been  fo  long  fcrailiarized  with  every  crime,  th 

tb 
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tfttyltt&btiott*  petfaMy  eaHou^  toaH  fthfe  'of  ftara4 
•rtdtertlOrfc;  '   '•  ■-'  f''         i-)  ^r'  :'  ••-■■ ,:« 

*'■  With  pcrfom  of  this defcfiption,  itfs'ejrfy  to  1*  c6n£ 
cetatd  that  pfecepts  ^admbnitiorts ;— aAd  ptlo?ffim£n#, 
troullbe  of  little  or  no  avaih  But  who*  pfefcepts  fitT* 
Atfto  may  fometimeslKrfuccefitfnl.  '  -    '  -T!    ' ■  ^ 

1  To  make  vicious  andabandoaed  people  happy,  i thai 
generally  been '  fappofcd  neeeflary,  firfly  to  ttake1  then! 
virtuous.  But  Why  not  risverfe  this  ctaler.*1  Whytldt 
teake  them  firft  Aaflfcy,  and  theft  vhtuoui  ?  Ifhafttfl 
nefs  and  virtue  be  inftfxmibk^xht  &\d  will'be'asiccJr* 
tainly  obtained  by  the  one  method  as  by  the  other?  and 
it  is  mod  undoubtedly  itwcfa  eaftei'  to^bBtfib^te  to  the 
bapp'mrfs  and  comfort  of  peribhs  in:a-ftttd-'0f  pc*mf 
andmi&ry,  than,  by  admonition*  and  punishments,  ty 
reform  their  morals;   ..  .v..^;   •  .j  i.       ,»  ,u 

Deeply  ftruck  with  die  important*  of  dtfs  mittV-all 
my  ideafures  were  takwi  accordingJr. «'  E*ery  dung  was 
don^  that  coold  be  derifed  to  rtiake  the  poor  people  I 
had  to-deal  with  comfortable  aad  bkppyip  their  aew 
&uation ;  and  my  hgpes»  that  a  habit.  of>  enjoying  the 
leal  comforts  and  conveniences  which  wctetprovided  for 
ihenru  would  in  tiro^,  ibften  their  beam  i-tt^opeot  their 
pyWi-rrrand  rep^er  tfcjMn  fcg»tef«l  #d  docile*  were  no* 
Appointed. 
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: tzTfclti&W  *  h^c  WlJA:!Jbe..6iecdfc.  of  tfciteipo, 
rknent  is  much  cafier  to  be  conceived  thaiy  dafcribed, 
\^ojil^tp;G^  *k#W  i^eceft  migh^  encomagc  otben 
ta^ow^fpyjjffWRteJ;  ,Jf  &,****  g*n«p»U*luiown 
J^wt^-^puW^^;^ow^t^e3^^c©f  *eiqpM 
to  do  much  good,  the  j)^an-felt  fe^fa^iq^  which  tab 

l^pv.i^ievii^  the  ^WV*o4  JWPQtiof  the  ^Wn* 
^f  our  fc^llowcreatures,  it  fa>greafe  that  I  am  yeifoaddl 
a£b  of  the  nsoft  efiential  charity  would  be  much  not 
ftre%ueiiV  and  th?  <na$  of  mifcry.wwg  inaokipdawttM 
confeqmptly  bq  mwfl  le(fcned»  , 
.  .Moft  of  *hem  bad  becu  ufed  **-  live  ia  ike  neft 
fniferabk  bowk,  ia  the  midft  of.  vermin*  *nd  eray 
kind  of  filthiocft;  or  to  floep  in  the  Areata,  and  under 
the  bodge*,  half  naked,  and  expofed  to  all  thetnde* 
mencies  of  the  feaibna.  A  large  *ixl  commodioas  build, 
ing,  fitted  uj>  in  the  wateft  and iflwft  coqifortiblo  aoan* 
mr,  wai  now  provided  for  thai*  roeptkxi.  In  thii 
agreeable  retreat  they  found  fpadbua  and  noMe  apart- 
ment^  kept  with  the  noft  (ergfmlous  ne»*ne&r  well 
warmed  in  winter,  and  well  lighted;  a  good  want 
dinner  every  day,  grttis,  cooked  and  fcrred  ap  with  ail 
poffibie  attention  to  order  and  clcanli«<ev~-a»teriek 
*nd  ntenfde  for  thofii  who  we*e  abjo  to  wtok  t-*foafoiH 
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gratis*  for  tb&fc  Who  required  infttt&ion ;— the  mod 
geneitnjl  pay,  i*  money*  for  all  the  labour  performed* 
and  tfcc  kiixfeit  uftgti  from  every  period,  from  the  high? 
eft  to  th*  Imft,  belonging  to  die  eftablilhinfcnt.  Here; 
inthjuafylum  for  the  indigent  and  unfortunate,  no  ill 
u&gje  )-hio  har/h  language  is  permitted.  During  five 
years  that  the  cftablinWnt  hat  exifted,  net  a  blow  ha$ 
been  given  to  any  one;  not  even  to  a  child  by  his  in* 
ftruftor, 

Aa  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  prefervation  of 
order  arc  few,  and  eafy  to  be  obfcfved,  the  inftances  of 
their  being  tranlgrefled  are  rtre;  and  as  all  the  labour 
performed,  is  paid  by  the  piece,  and.  not  by  the  day ; 
'  and  is  well  paid ;  and  as  thofe  who  gaiiT  the  moil  by 
their  work  in  the  courfc  of  the  week,  receive  propor- 
tional rewards  on  the  Saturday  evening ;  thefe  are  moft 
effedual  encouragements  to  induftry.* 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  fo  great  a  number  of  un- 
fortunate beings,  of  alt  ages  and  fexes,  taken  as  it  wen* 
out  of  their  very  element,  and  placed  in  a  fituatfon  fo 
perfectly  new  to  them,  could  not  fait  to  be  productive 
of  very  intereftihg  fituations.  Would 'to  God  I  were 
able  to  do  jufttce  to  this  fubjeft !  but  no  language  can 
defcribe  the  atfe&ing  fcenct  to  which  I  was  a  witnefe 

upon  this  occafion. 
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-  Ttie  texquifite  delight  tttifch  *  fenflbk  Alnd  mod 
feel,  upon  feeing  many  hundreds  of  wretched  beinp 
^Waking  from  a  fate  of  mifery  and1  iaa&ivity,  as  Jtan  i 
dream ;  -and  applying  themfclvet  with  cheerfakfe6  to  the 
fcmploymettt*  of  trfefiil  iriduftry;— »uport  feting  tbefirft 
dawn  of  placid  content  break  upon  a  oouittcnance  co- 
vered with  habitual  gloom,  and  furrowed  and  dHtortd 
by  mifery;— this  is  eafier  to  be  conceived  than  <fc- 
fcribed. 

f)uring  the  firft  three  or  four  days  that  thefc  poor 
people  were  aflehibled,  It  was  not  poffible  entirely  to 
prevent  confufion :  there  was  nothing  like  mutinous  re* 
fiftance  arflong  them  j  but  their  fituatiort  was  Co  new  to 
them,  and  they  were  fo  very  awkward  in  it^  that  it  was 
difficult  to  bring  them  into  any  tolerable  order.  At 
length,  however^  by  didributing  them  in  the  different 
halls,  and  afligning  to  each,  his  particular  place,  (the 
places  being  all  diftinguifhed  by  numbers,)  they  were 
brought  into  fuch  order  as  to  enable  the  inlpe&ors,  and 
inftrudors,  to  begin  their  operations. 

Thofe  who  underftood  any  kind  of  work,  were  placed 
in  the  apartments  where  the  work  they  underftood  was 
carried  on ;  and  the  others,  being  claffijd  according  to 
their  fexes,  and  as  much  as  poffible  according  to  their 

ages, 


igts,  'wert'  pkmd:  vnder  the  immediate  care  *f  th^dif- 
feront  mftruflors.— By  much  the  l«]gcf  number  were 
put  to  fpirmiftg  of  hcaipt— oAers,.w>d  particularly  the 
young  children  from  four  to  fcven  yean  of  age,  were 
taught  to  knit,  and  to  feW;  and  the  moft  awkward 
among  the  men,  and  particularly  the  old,  the  lame,  and 
the  infirm,  were  put  to  carding  of  wooL-~OM  women* 
wbofe  fight  was  too  weak  to  fpin,  or  whofe  hands  trem* 
bled  with  palfy,  were  made  to.  fpool  yarn  for  tbo 
weavers;  and  young  children,  who  were  too  weak  to 
labour,  were  placed  upon  feats  erected  for  that  purpofe 
round  the  rooms  where  other  children  worked. 

•         .  ■  ■  \  "  "  ■  r  ■■.  -       •       ■ .  ..» 

The  awkwarflnefi  of  thei^  poor  creatures,  when  they 
were  firft  taken  from  the  greets  as  beggars,  and  P*\t  ty 
work,  may  eafily  be  conceived ;  but  the  facility  with 
which  they  acquired  addrefs  in  the  various  manufacture* 
in  which  they  were  employed,  was  very  remarkable,  and 
much  exceeded  my  expectation.  But  what  was  quite 
furprifing,  and  at  the  fame  time  interefting  m  the  high- 
eft  decree,  was  the  apparent  and  rapid  change  which 
ivas  produced  in  their  manners,— in  their  general  beha- 
lf iour,— ^and  even  in  the  very  air  of  their  countenances, 
tipon  being  a  little  accufiorhdd'  to  their  new  fituationi 
^tW'^Ani  ufage  thty  nier*i(th;  and  the  comforts 
*  Vol.1L  3N  they 
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they  enjoyed,  feeraed  to  have  foftened  their  beam,  anj 
awakened  in  them  fentiiuents  as  new  and  Airprifiag  to 
tbemfelves,  as  they  were  intercfting  to  thole  about 
them. 

The  melancholy  gloom  of  mifery,  and  air  of  uneafi- 
nefs  and  cmbarraffment,  disappeared  by  little  and  little 
from  their  countenances,  and  were  fuccceded  by  a  timid 
dawn  of  cheerfulnefs,  rendered  mod  cxquilitely  intercft- 
ing by  a  certain  mixture  of  filent  gratitude,  which  no 
language  can  defcribe. 

In  the  infancy  of  this  edabliihment,  when  thefe  poor 
creatures  were  firft  brought  together,  I  ufed  very  fre- 
quently to  vifit  them, — to  fpeak  kindly  to  them,— and 
to  encourage  them; — and  I  fcldom  pafled  through  the 
halls  where  they  were  at  work,  without  being  a  witnefc 
to  the  mod  moving  fcenes. 

Obje&s,  formerly  the  moll  miferable  and  wTctchtd, 
whom  I  had  feen  for  years  as  beggars  in  the  Greets  ;— 
young  women, — perhaps  the  unhappy  vidims  of  (educ- 
tion, who,  having  loft  their  reputation,  and  being  turn- 
ed adrift  in  the  world,  without  a  friend  and  without  a 
home,  were  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  begging,  to  fuf- 
tain  a  miferable  existence,  now  recognized  me  as  their 
benefactor  i  and,  with  tears  dropping  faft  from  their 
8  /  cheeks* 


cheeks,   continued  their  work  in  the  moft  expreffivc 
{Hence.  - 

If  they  were  afked,  what  the  matter  was  with  them  ? 
their  anfwer  was,  ("  nichts")  4«  nothing;"  accompa- 
nicd  by  a  look  of  affectionate  regard  and  gratitude,'  ft> 
exquifitcly  touching  as  frequently  to  draw  tears  from  the 
moft  infenfible  of  the  byftanders. 

It  was  not  pofliblc  to  b?  miftaken  with  refpefl  to  the* 
real  ftate  of  the  minds  of  thefe  poof  people ;  every  thing 
about  them  (bowed  that  they  were  deeply  affected  with 
Ac  kindnefs  (hewn  them ; — and  that  their  hearts  were 
tally  foftened,  appeared,  not  only  from  their  unaffected 
exprefiions  of  gratitude,  but  aHb  from  the*  effufions  of  \ 
their  affectionate  regard  for  thofe  who  were  dear  to 
them.— In  fhort,  never  did  I  witnefs  fuch  affecting 
fceaes  as  palled  between  fome  of  thefe  poor  people  and 
their  children* 

•  It  was  mentioned  above  that  (he  children  were  fepa- 
rated  from  the  grown  perfons.  —This  was  tlie  cafe  at 
#firft ;  but  as  foon  as  order  was  thoroughly  eftablifhed  in 
every  part  of  the  houfe,  and  the  poor  people  had  ac- 
quired a  certain  degree  of  addrefs  in  their  work,  and  0 
evidently  took  pleafrre  in  it,  as  many  of  thofe  who  had 
children  exprefled  an  earned  defirc  to  have  them  near 
3  N  2  them, 


thetfe,  pttwiffion  wafc  granted  for  tliat  ptirpofe  v  an*! 
fpinning  halls,  by  degrees,  were  filled  with  the  moft  i 
tircftinglihle  groups  of  ihdtiftrioti*  fkmiliea,  whov 
with  each  other  in  diligence  and  addrefs ;  and  who  i 
phyed  a  fcen6,  at  once  the  moll  bufy»  and  the  n 
cheerful,  that  can  be  imagined. 

An  induftrious  family  is  ever  a  pleating  objedt ;  1 
there  was  fomething  peculiarly  interesting  and  affed 
in  the  groups  of  thefe  poor  people.— Whether  it  m 
that  thofe  who  faw  them  compared  their  prefent  fiti 
tion  with  the  ftate  of  mifery  and  wretchednefc  fn 
which  they  had  been  taken  i— or  whether  it  was  i 
joy  and  exultation  which  were  expreflcd  in  the  coi 
tenances  of  the  poor  parents  in  contemplating  their  d 
dren  all  buGly  employed  about  them ;— or  the  air 
fclf-fatisfa&ion  which  thefe  little  urchins  put  on,  at 
confeioufnefs  of  their  own  dexterity,  while  they  purf 
their  work  with  redoubled  diligence  upon  being  obfcn 
that  rendered  the  fcene  fo  Angularly  intercAing, 
know  not;  but  certain  it  is,  that  few  ftrangers  v 
vifited  the  cftabliftiment,  came  out  of  thefe  halls  wi 
out  being  much  affe&ed. 

Many  humane  and  well-difpofed  perfons  are  ol 
withheld  from  giving  alms,  on  account  of  the  bad  c 

ra< 
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after  of  beggars  in  general ;  but  this,  ^iccumftance, 
though  it  ought  undoubtedly  tyb*  ***)*"  »«K*  confide* 
ration  in  determining  ^e  mode  of  adoiioifttring  our 
charitable  afliftancs,  ihould  certainly  not  prevent  our 
intereftmg  ourfelyes  m  the  fate  of  thefe  unhappy 
beings.  On  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  an  additional 
incitement  to  us  to  relieve  them ; — for  nothing  is  mora 
certain,  than  that  their  crimes  ate  very  often  the  effi8st 
not  the  caujist  of  their  mifery,;  and  when  this  i& 
the  cafe*  by  removing  the  caufe,  the  effe&s  will 
ceafe. 

Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  and  unaccountable* 
than  the  inconfiftency  of  mankind  in  every  thing ;  even  in 
the  practice  of  that  divine  virtue  benevolence ;  and  moft 
of  our  mjftakes  aiife  niore  from  indolence  and  from 
inattention,  than  from  any  thing  elfe.  The  bufy  port 
of  mankind  are  too  intent  upon  their  own  private  pur* 
fuits ;  and  thofe  who  have  leifure,  are  too  averfe  to  giv- 
ing themfelves  the  lead  trouble,  to  inveftigate  a  fubjeft 
but  too  generally  coofidered  as  tirefome  and  unintereft- 
ing.  JBut  if  it  be  true,  that  we  are  really  happy  only  in 
proportion  as  we  ought  to  be  fo; — that  is,  in  propor- 
tion as  we  are  inftrumental  in  promoting  the  happinefi 
of  others.;  no  ftudy  furelycan  be  fo  intcrefting,  as  that 

which 
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which  teaches  us  how  moft  effectually  to  contribute  to 
the  well  being  of  our  fj^Iow  creatures. 

If  hv$  be  blind,  felf-hve  is  certainly  very  fliort 
lighted ;  and  without  the  affiftance  of  reafon  and  reflec- 
tion, is  but  a  bad  guide  in  the  purfuit  of  happinefi. 

Thofe  who  take  pleafure  in  depreciating  all  the  fecial 
Virtues  have  reprefcntcd  pity  as  a  mere  felfifh  paflion ;  and 
there  are  fome  circumftances  which  appear  to  juftify  this 
opinion. — It  is  certain  that  the  misfortunes  of  othen 
affett  us,  not  in  proportion  to  their  greatnefc,  but  in 
proportion  to  their  neamefs  to  ourfclves ;  or  to  the 
chances  that  they  may  reach  us  in  our  turns.  A  rich 
man  is  infinitely  more  afie&ed  at  the  misfortune  of  his 
neighbour,  who,  by  the  failure  of  a  banker  with  whom 
he  bad  trufted  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,— by  an 
unlucky  run  at  play,— or  by  other  lofles,  is  reduced. 
from  a  /late  of  affluence,  to  the  neceffity  of  laying  down 
his  carriage ; — leaving  the  town  ; — and  retiring  into  the 
country  upon  a  few  hundreds  a-year;— than  by  the 
total  ruin  of  the  induftrious  tradefman  over  the  way, 
who  is  dragged  to  prifon,  and  his  numerous  family  of 
young  and  helplefi  children  left  to  ftarve. 

But  however  felfifh  pity  may  be,  benevolence  certainly 
(prings  from  a  more  noble  origin.    It  is  a  good-natured, 

•—generous 
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^generous  fentiment,  which  does  not  require  bb'njg  pat 
to  the  torture  in  order  to  be  ftiraulated  to  adtion.— And 
it  A  this  (cntiment,  not  pity,  or  compaffion,  which  I 
would  with  to  excite. 

Pity"  is  always  attended  with  pain  ;  and  if  our  fuflef- 
ings  at  being  witneffes  of  the  diftreffes  of  otheh,  Ibme^ 
times  force  us  to  relieve  them,  we  can  neither  havfe 
much  merit,  nor  any  lading  fatisfa&ion,  from  fuch  in- 
voluntary afts  of  charity ;  but  the  enjoyments  whicfi 
refuk  from  afts  of  gemiine  benevolence 'are  is  failing  a* 
they  are  exquifitely  delightful ;  and  the  matt  tfiey  art 
analyzed  and  contemplated,  the  mere  they  contribute  to 
that  inward  peace  of  mind  and  felf-approbtttion,  which 
alone  conftitute  real  happinefe.— This  b  die'  -*  fouft 
calm  fun-(hine,  and  the  heart- felt  joy/9  which  »  vii* 
tue^s  priae*  .      ■     *; 

To  induce  mankind  to  engage  in  any  enterprife,  it  if 
xieoeflapy,  firft,  to  (how  {hat  fucc«(s  Will  bo  attended 
with  real  advantage ;  and  fecondly,  that  it  may  be  ob? 
tained  without  much  difficulty. —The  rewards  attendant 
upon  a&s  of  benevolence  have  fo  often  been  defcribed 
and  celebrated,  in  every  country  and  in  every  language^ 
that  it  would  be  prefumption  in  metofopppfe  I  could 
add  any  thing  new  upon  a  Xubje&  already  difcufied  by 

the 
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the  gieattft  maAer*  of  rhfctotic,  and  embellilhod  with  all 
thclrrcfiftH^charmtoftloq^eocc;  but  at  txampfa  §f 
focttfs  drp  fiametimes  mom  efficacious  in  fHmubting 
mankind  to  adion,  than  the  moft  splendid  Teafbajngs 
and  adnpotittioas,  it  is  upon  sajjkccefs  in  the  cntoyrife 
of  which  l'h?*e  undertaken  to  £ive  an  account,  that  my 
hopes  of  cnpging  others  to  follow  fuch  an  example  are 
cbiciy  founded  ;  and  heme  it «,  that  I  fo  often  return 
|o -that pact .of  my  tubjeft,;  and  infill  with  4b  much,  per* 
leteranoe  upon  xhe  pleafure  which  this  faced*  afforded 
me.  I  am  aware  that  I  txpoic  rnytcjf  to  being  Aif- 
peefced  of  oAcntrftioa,  particularly  by  thofc  who  we  not 
jjbfe  to  enter'  fully  into! my  Situation  and  feelings;  but 
either  this,  nor  any  other  cqnfideratiocL,  fhall  prevent 
ate  froek  treating  the  fubjedt  ih  "fiich  z  manner  as 
may  appear  beft  adapted  to  render  my  labours  of  public 
Utility; 

Why  ftbvdd  I  not  mention  even  the  marks  of  affec- 
tionate regard  and  irfped  which  I  received  from  the 
floor  people  for  whofe  happinds  t  interefted  mryfelf,  and 
the  teftimoriks  of  the  public  efteem  with  which  1  wi 

honoured  ?—  Will  it  be  reckoned  vanity,  if  I  mention 

•        ....    . '.     .  »  •   »  ■ 
ihe  concern  which  the  poor  of  Munich  exprefied  in  fo 

affecting  a  manner  when  I  was  dangeroufly  ill? — that 

they 
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they  went  publicly  in  a  body  in  proceffion  to  the  cathc* 
dral  church,  where  they  had  divine  fervicc  performed* 
and  put  up  public  prayers  far  my  recovery  ?— that  four 
years  afterwards,  on  hearing  that  I  was  again  dangeroafljr 
ill  at  Naples,  they,  of  their  own  accord,  fist  apart  stab 
hour  each  evening,  after  they  bad  finifbed  theif  work  in 
the  Military  Workhoufe,  to  pray  for  me  ? 

Will  it  be  thought  improper  to  mention  the  afie&iflg 
reception  I  met  with  from  them,  at  my  firft  vifit  to  thd 
Military  Workhoufe  upon  my  return  to  Munich  laft 
fummer,  after  an  abfcnce  of  fifteen  momhf ;  a  (ami 
which  drew  tears  from  alt  who  went  prefent?-*aa4 
tnuft  I  refufe  myfclf  the  fatisfii&ion  of  defcrfbiflg  thfc 
fete  I  gave  them  in  return,  in  the  £ngfifli  Garden,  at 
Which  1800  poor  people  of  all  ages,  and  above  30,000 
of  the  inhabitant*  of  Munich  affifled  t  and  *H  this  ptt*» 
fure  I  mult  forego,  merely  that  I  may  mt  be  thought 
vain  and  oftentatious? — Be  it  fo  then;— but  I  would 
juft  beg  leave  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  my  feel- 
ings upon  the  occafion  ;  and  then  let  him  afk  himfelf, 
if  any  earthly  reward  can  poffibly  be  fnppofed  greater ; 
—any  enjoyments  more  complete,  than  thofe  I  re- 
ceived.   Let  him  figure  to  himfelf,  if  he  can,  my  fitu- 
atioo,.  fick  in  bed,  worn  out  by  intenfe  application,  and 

Vol.  II.  3  O  dying, 
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dying,  as  every  body  t\\ov% 

which  I  had  devoted  myf 

my  feelings,   upon  hcarin 

prayers  of  a  multitude  of  pi 

the  ltrcetSf  upon  being  tc 

Munich,  many  hundreds  ir 

proceflion  to  the  church 

me* — public  prayers  for  in 

Aranger  !— a  protcftant  !— 
fiance  of  the  kind  thai  cvei 
ture  to  affirm  that  no  proc 
this,  tlut  the  meafurca  a< 
people  happy  by  being 
successful  *,— -and  let  it 

WACT     IS    WHAT     I     AM 
APPEAR    IN    THE    CLEAR 
TORY    MANNER  ** 
1    1 
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SECT,    XXXIII. 

ON     QUACK     MEDICINES. 

Quid  non  mortalia  pe&ora  cogit,  auri  (acta  fames  1 

Every  phyficiah,  even  of  the  rtioft  moderate  prac- 
tice* mod  have  been  often  wttneft  of  the  deftru&ion 
occafioned  by  thofe  pefts  of  fociety,  who  have  obtained 
patents  for  pretended  difcoveries,  and  ufe  every  art  to 
delude  the  fick  and  helplefs  man  ;  proteded,  I  (hould 
be  fony  to  fay,  encouraged,  by  government,  and  ena- 
bled to  make  as  pompons  a  difplay  of  his  MAJESTY'S 
ARMS,  as  if  they  had  either  been  -generals  or  admirals, 
and  had  achieved  fome  great  exploit. 

What  reafon,  fays  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend,  in  his 
excellent  clarification  of  difeafe,  can  we  affign  then  for 
the  aftonifliing,  and  Hill  increafing,  demand  for  quack 
medicines  and  quack  books? — Whence  is  it,  that  quack 
medicines  and  quack  books  are  to  be  found,  not  merely 
among  the  lower  clafles  of  fociety,  but  in  refpeftable 
families,  and  almoft  in  every  houfc  ?«— Is  It,  that  they 

3  0a  have 
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have  a  higher  opinion  of  fuch  medicines  and  of  focfc 
books,  than  of  the  judgment*  the  (kill;  the  extenfive 
experience,  of  men  devoted  to  the  fcience ;  of  men, 
who  have  been  regularly  taught,  and  who  are  in  the 
daily  habit  of  diftlnguifhing  difeafes  ?— No,  certaioly  it 
'is  not.— But  I  leave  this  important  qucftion,  (ays  he,  to 
''  be  anfwered  by  writers  on  political  arcommy,  and  m  the 

•  mean  time  anxioufly  caution  the  unwary  of  being  milled 
:by  thofc  who  have  obtained  LETTERS  PATENT. 

In  vain  are  college*  endowed,  and.  called  rqal  fotm-i 

*  &ttiohs,  if  this  growing  evil  i*  not  checked* 

Bacon  has  too  well  obferv4d,  that  the  length  of  dif- 
eafes, the  fweets  of  life,  the  illuGve  flattery  ef  hope, 
and  the  recommendations  ef  the  patient's  officious 
friends*  are  fufficient  reafons  for  the  vileft  and  moft 
ignorant  quacks  being  often  preferred  to  the  befl  pbjfU 
cians. — An  ignorant  fellow  always  gives  more  hopes 
than  a  man  of  learning. 

Friend,  who  at  a  very  early  time  of  life  acquire^ 
the  reputation  of  a  great  phyficiaa  and  ?  fine  writer* 
adopted  the  Came  reafoning  and  met  with  the  mod  un- 
juft  fate. — The  reader  will  fee  what  is  laid  on  this  fub- 
jed,  by  this  phyfician  (who  was  fo  defpifed  by  empiric* 
and  the  vulgar,  and  fa  math  chertfbed  by  all  rc- 
8  fpedable 
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fpe&able  people)  in  his  letter  to  his  friend  MupV-!*' 
*«  The  efteem,"  fays  he,  "  in  which  ignorance  is  held, 
'*  is  the  reafon  why  men  of  true  genius,  who  might 
*?  have  diftinguUhed  thcmfelve*  in  phyfic,  have  fought 
"  for  reputation,  by  attaching  themfelves  to  other 
"  (ciences ;  and  in  thefe  they  have  often  excelled  thoft 
"  who  feeroed  to  \p  particularly  dcilined  by  WUure  ,ta, 
"  this  cultivation.— In  good  truth,  they  who  look. yp 
M  oply  at  glory  and  reputation,  ;bav$  £irely.  g°pd  seafipn 
M  for  abandoning.. an  art,  io  which  jdte  prejudices, of  th* 
u  vulgar  give,  as  muoJi.tQ  mediocrity  as  <to  the  weft 
44  and  mod  acoamplUhed  merit,  a&4  the  practice  of 
*'  which  is  diftioguiihed  by  the  public*  only  in  proper- 
♦«,  tion  to  the  boa/lings  of  the  pr^itiooqr.." 
.  The  quack  has.  a  considerable  advantageover  the  re* 
gnla*  pia&itioners,— If  any.  on*  of  bis  fromifeft  be* 
come  realized,  he  is,  applauded  to  the  Awe**  and  if  |b* 
patient  finds  himfelf  deceived*  he?  is  obliged  ia  honour 
to  be  fdent,  that  h£  may  not  expofe  himfelf  to  hbme, 
for  having  confided  himfelf  to  a  wretch,  wha  gains  modi 
by*  deceit,  as  the  number  of  fimple  people  is  always  die 
great*Jt— Befides,  this  daring  man  nflu*  no  loft  of  repu- 
tation; becavfe,  at  it  exifts  only  amodgft  ignorant  peo- 
ple, the  blaM  will  always  incline  towards  thofe  who> 
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have  fiftened  to  him.— Men  are  lb  fond  of  the  marvel- 
leus,  that  the  quack  has,  above  all  others,  the  power  of 
making  the  vulgar  reli(h  novelty .-~The  more  abfurd 
hi$  promifes  are,  the  more  he  is  attended  to.— He  ap- 
plies a  popular  name  to  a  medicine  he  has  juft  gathered 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  then  giving  the  de- 
tail of  his  miracles,  this  medicine  is  adopted  as  the  com 
df  every  infirmity. 
But   is   it   not  'strange,    that  the  sta-te 

SHOULD  SUFFER  THIS  DESTRUCTIVE  BREED  ;  FOR 
SURELY  THE  PEOPLE,  BLIND  AND  IGNORANT  AS 
THEY  ARE,  OUGHT  NOT  TO"  B»  ABANDONED  TO 
f  HE  PREY  OF  THESES  IMPUDENT  AND  DANGEROUS 
MEN.— If  SOCIETY  CLAIMS  A  RIGHT  TO  OPPOSE 
THE  DESIGNS.  OF  ANY  INDIVIDUAL,  WHO  WISHES 
TO  RENDER  ANOTHER  UNHAPPY,  WHY  SHOtJLT* 
NOT  SHE  PRESERVE  THE  SAME  PRIVILEGE,  WHEW' 
THE  SAFETY  OF  A  GREATER  NUMBER  OF  HER 
MEMBERS  BECOMES  CONCERNED'  ?— IF  SOCIETY  HAS 
SUCH  A  RIGHT,  SHE  IS  SURELY  BLAMBABLE  FOR 
NOT  EXERCISING  IT.— THE  SOVEREIGN  WILL  AI>». 
WAYS  BE  DISPOSE*)  TO  INCLINE'  A  FAVOURABLE 
EAR    TO  REPRESENTATIONS   WHICH  MAY    BE    MADE 

7W>   him  oh   this   subject.— The  colleges"  of 

PHYSIC 
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PHYBtC  OUGHT  TO  UNITE  IK  THE  REFORMATIO* 
OF  THESE  ABUSES,  BY  REPRESENTING  THEM  TO 
THE   LEGISLATURES. 

The  life  of  a  riegroHave  is  valued  at  an  hundred  pounds, 
and  if  we  calculate  the  deaths  occafioned  by  quack  me- 
dicines, there,  is  no  difficulty  to  calculate  the  vaft  lofs  to 
the  community  by  thefe  legal  murderers*  ;—  I  (hould 
give  them  too  fair  a  title  to  call  them  only  purfe-takers. 

This  immense  evil  ought  than  immedi- 
ately TO  BE  CHECKED  BY  A  MATERNAL  LEGIS- 
LATURE, AND'  REWARDS  GIVEN  FOR  ANY  NOftLfi 
DISCOVERIES  IN  MEDICINE;  JUST '  AS  ANT  ADE- 
QUATE RECOMMENCE  FROM  PARLIAMENT  WA^  FOR- 
MERLY BESTOWED  UPON  MRS.  STfeVEtfS  FOR  HEfi 
SOLVENT,  AND  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN  TO  SOME  OTHEkf, 
WHERE  PROPER  APPLICATION  HA*  BEEN  MAO*j. 
POR  EMINENT  DISCOVERIES. 


•  The  (mall  annual  fum  thefc  vrttoin  pay.fof ttbrir  iNDVLOCMtce 
finely  can  be  oo  compenbtion  to  the  loft  fufainedjby  the  t<Jcflfu&»o  of  ^a 
Jives  of  fuch  a  nuoberfef  the  community  <--Be£dcs  it  hat  been  before  argued 
|bat  j0  amp -it  no  eicufc  for  atal  m&mimjlriitk*  in  any  government :  even 
the.  impudence  of  quackery  can  have  no  anfwofe  yt\m  thaJafi  ptragiQDb.  of 
tim  feftion  it  attentively  conftdcred. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     XXXIV. 

OK    JUSTICE    ADMINISTERED   TO   THE   F0O*. 

The  Jireams  of  jujlice,  which,  like  the  vital  blocrf, 
ought  to  flow  through  every  part,  carrying  with  them 
comfort  and  refrefhment,  alas  I  are  obftruSed.— Tbe 
difeafc  in  this  country  has  increased  to  a  mod  alarming 
degree,  and  has  made  forae  even  doubt,  whether  a  fate 
of  nature,  where  eaph  man  redrefles  bis  own  wrong, 
is  not  preferable,  to  the  mkUing  cbfii  to  fuch  a  dreadful 
condition  of  civilised  fociety. — My  blood  runs  cold  in  my 
veins  while  I  think  of  the  expence  and  delay  of  law ;  and 
that  any  fiee-borri  Briton  (hpuld  hefitiiatpd,  like  hungry 
Tantalus,  with  the  food  he  longs  for  above  fris  head, 
but  unable  to  reach  it*.— According  to  the  prevailing 

•  The  author  of  this  work  Is  convince*,  that  The  prefcnt  virtue**  legif. 
temt  of  thb  country  wAf  ftwn  remedy  thk  evfl :  for  never  was  there  an  ap 
where  the  middling  tad  lower  daffta  were  mote  conlSSered,  atari  wHaf^ito* 
Aires  adopted. -—The  prdent  evDs  comptairjed  o¥  nave  grew*  oatvf  rime,  and 
to  nd  Taint  wttti'  Aero  in  waf  other  way  than  to  hare  them  rectified*,  is  Km 
quarrelling  with  the  fun  for  a  few  fpots»  or  wHbing  to-puR  down  at  fwufs* 
hecaufe  a  few  cobwebs  are  attached  to  its  windows.—- The  Came  may  be  kid 
of  every  other  fe&ion  in  this  work ;  the  fupernruclure  of  our  government  is 
grand  and  noble,  and  the  prying  architcA  can  only  obfcrvc  feme  few  ddc&» 
lfc  the  out  pillars* 

fyftera 
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fyftem.  of  things  in  this  country,  fays  a  learned  magis- 
trate*, if  a  perfou.owe^  only  40 J.  an  a&ion  for  it  ma/ 
be  brought,  which  if  contefted  or  defended,  the  expence, 
at  the  loweft  computation,  muft  be  upwards  oi fifty  pounds  / 
Prudent  men,  under  fuch  circumstances,  will  forego,  a 
juft  claim  upon  another,  or  make  up  a  falfe  one  upon 
themfclves,  as  by  far  the  leaft  of  two  evils,  in  all  cafes 
where  they  come  in  conta&  with  designing  and  bad 
people ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  worthlefc  part  of  man* 
kind,  availing  therafelves  in  civil,  as  others  do  in  crimi- 
nal cafes,  of  the  imperfections  of  the  law,  forge  thefe 
defefls  into  a  rod  of  oppreffion,  either  to  defraud  the  * 
honeft  part  of  the  community  of  a  juft  right,  or  to 
create  fraudulent  demands,  where  no  right  attaches; 
merely  becaufe  thofe  mifcreants  know  that  an  aftion  at 
law,  even  for  40  x.  cannot  either  be  profecuted  or  de- 
fended, without  finking  three  times  the  amount  in  law 
expences,  befides  the  lofs  of  time,  which  is  ftill  more 
valuable  to  men  in  bufinefs. 

To  convince  the  reader  that  this  obfervation  is  not 
hazarded  on  weak  grounds,  and  that  the  evil  is  fo  great 
as  to  cry  aloud  for  a  remedy,  it  is  only  neccfiary  to  (late, 

•  Cok}uhg«ft» 
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that  in  the  County  of  Middlefcx  alone,  in  the  year 
1793,  the  number  of  bailable  writs  and  executions,  for 
dfebts  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  amounted  to  no  lefc 
than  5719 ! 

It  will  fcarcely  be  credited,  fays  Colquhoun,  although 
it  is  mod  unqueftionably  true,  that  the  mere  cofts  of 
thefc  actions,  although  made  up,  and  not  defended  at  al!y 
amount  to  68,7a?/.— And  if  defended,  the  aggregate 
cxpcncc  to  recover  81,791  /.  muft  be — (ftrange  and  in* 
credible  at  it  may  appear)  no  lefs  than  185,950/./  being 
confiderably  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
debts  fued  for ! 

The  mind  is  lost  in  astonishment  at  the 
contemplation  of  a  circumstance,  marking, 

1 
IN     SO    STRONG     A     DEGREE,     THE    DEFICIENCY   OF 

THIS  IMPORTANT   BRAJKCH  OF  THE  JURISPRUDENCE 

OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    XXXV. 

OF   SLAVERY. 

The  property  which  fomc  men  have  acquired  over 
others  in  Guinea,  is  of  very  high  antiquity. — Tt  is  gene- 
rally eftabliihed  there,  excepting  in  fome  fmall  diftri£ts, 
where  liberty  hath,  as  it  were,  retired  and  is  ftill  main- 
tained* No  proprietor,  however,  has  a  right  to  fell  & 
man  who  isborn  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude.  He  can  only 
difpofe  of  thofe  flaves  whom  he  gets,  whether  by  war, 
in  which  every  prifoner  is  a  Have  unlefs  exchanged,  or 
in  lieu  of  compenfation  for  fome  injury  ;  or  if  he  hath  re- 
ceived them  as  a  tefiimony  of  acknowledgment.  This 
law,  which  feems  to  be  made  in  favour  of  one  who  is 
born  a  flave,  to  indulge  him  with  the  enjoyment  of  his 
family  and  of  his  country,  is  yet  ineffe&ual,  fince  the 
Europeans  have  eftablifhcd  luxury  on  the  coafts  of 
Africa.  It  is  evefy  day  eluded  by  concerted  quarrels^ 
which  two  proprietors  mutually  diflemble,  in  order  to  be 
>6ciprocally  condemned,  each  in  his  turn,  to  a  fine^ 

3  P  *  which 
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which  b  paid  in  perfons  bdm  flaves,  the  difpofal  of: 
whom  is  allowed  by  the  (an&ion  of  the  feme  law. 

Corruption,  contrary  to  its  ordinary  progrris,  hath 
advanced  from  private  perfons  to  rprinc*.     The  procur- 
ing of  flaves  bath  given  frequent  ocqafion  to  wan. 
—Injustice  hath  known  no  bounds  or  reftraints.— 
j^t  a  great  diftance  fmn  the  coaft,  there  ace  chief*  who 
give  orders  fof  eyery  thing  they  meet  with  in  thevU*. 
lages  around  them  to  be^  carried  off. — The  children  art 
i^rown  into  fack; ;  the  meg  and  wontyeo  are  gagged  to 
fliflc  their  cries.    If  the  rav,agent  ,axe  (lopped  by  a  fupe- 
rior  force,  they  are  ^ond^ed  before  the  prince,  who 
always  difowns  the  coma^iffioa  be  has  given*  and  under 
pretence  of  doiqg  juftice,  ii>ftantly?ftll*  his  agents  to  the 
ihips  he  has  treated  with.. 

Notwithftanding  theft?  infamqu*  arts,  the  people  of 
the  coaft  have  found  it  impqffible«to-fuppIy  the  demands 
of  the  merchants.  They  have  experienced  what  every 
nation  tnyft,  that  can  trade  onty  wkh  its  nominal 
(lock. — Slaves  a^e  to  the  commerce  of  Europeans  in 
Africa,  what  gold  is  in  the  commerce  we  cany  on 
in  the  New  world.— The  heads  of  negroes  rcprefeijt 
the  ftock  of  the  fta{e  of  Guinda.— Everj^  day  this 

ftock 
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ftbcfc  is  earned  off,  and  nothing  is  left  them  bfaff 
articles  of  confumptfon.~^Theif  capital  gradually*  va-; 
nifhes,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  renewed,  by  reafon  of 
the  fpeedy  confute  prion*. 

In  1768,  there  were  exported  out  of  Africa,*  104,106 
Haves. — The  Englifh  bought  up  53,100  of  them  fot 
their  highlands;  their  tiolonHts  on  the  north  continent 
6,300;  the  French  23,500;  the  Dutch  if^cJto;  tfiB 
Pertuguefe  8,700 ;  and  the  Danes  iiaoo.— All  tfhefil 
unhappy  men  did  not  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  deffi- 
pation.— In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  the  eighth 
part  at  lead  muft  have  periftied  in  their  paffage. 

In  July  1783,  tb*  flave-ihip,  in  which  he  was?  ar- 
rived at  Cape  La  How,  on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Africa. 
In  the  (pace  of  a  week  above  one  hundred  prime  flaves, 
young,  J? out,  and  healthy,  were  purchafed.  The  compe- 
Jition,  however,  of  the  purchafcrs  at  Annamaboe,  whe- 
ther this  fhip  afterward*  (ailed,  ran  fo  high,  that  the 
captain  could  not  obtain  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
ufual  complement.  T}ie  flaves  wpre  confined  below 
fixteen  hours  out  pf  twenty-fopr,  and  permitted  no  ex- 
(ercife  when  upon  deck*  The  rooms,  where  they  were 
fecured,  are  from  five  to  fix  feet  in  height.   Thefe  rooms  * 

are 


*«  'iroperfc&Ijt  aided  by  gntiiigf:abdtc,  fed  (mil  fa** 

Ucs  in  the  fide  of  the  ftup,  whtcb  of  courfe.  can  be  tf 

little  ufeatfea.     The  gratings  are.  alfo  half  covered, 

when  it  blows  hard,  to  keep  out  the  (alt  (pray.    The 

temperature- of  thefe  rooms  wa$.  often  above  96  of 

fajirenheit's  fcale.     In  the  evidence,  -of  which  this  is  aa 

abftra&»  .Dr.  Trotter  affirms,  be  qould  never  breathe 

$ere,  unlefs  under  the  hatchways.  r  In  fuch  circura- 

ftancesthe  fufferiugs  of  thefe  poor  creatures  muft  have 

been,  dreadful.    I  have,  often,  fays  Dr,  Trotter,  «£- 

ferved  theflaves  drawing  their  breath  with  all  the  laborious 

and  anxious  efforts  for  life,  which  are  obferved in  expiring 

animals,  fubjeded  by  experiment  to  foul  air^  or  in  the  ex- 

baufted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.     I  have  often  feen  them, 

when,  the  tarpawlings  have  been  inadvertently  thrown  over 

the  gratings \  attempting  to  heave  them  up,    crying  out  in 

their  own  language,   "  We  are  fuSbcated."     Many. have 

J  feen  dead,  who  the  night  before  have  fhtwn  nofgns  of 

the  fmallejl  indifpofition  ;  fome  alfo  in  a  dying  flate,  and  if 

^ot.  brought  up  quickly  upon  the  deck,  irrecoverably  loft. 

Hence,  before  the  arrival  of  this  veflel  at  Antigua, 
out  of  650  Saves  more  than  50  had  died,  and  about  300 
were  tainted  with  the  sea  scurvy. 

Pr.  Trotter  declares,  in  his  evidence  before  a  fe- 
ted* 
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ted'octafimittoe  of  the  Hcmfe  of  Common*,  that  the  twfr 
tivcs  of  thefe  parts  zrtfometimes  Haves  from  crimes;  but 
the  greater  part  Gf  the  flaves  are,  what  are  called  prifoners 
vftvar.'  Of  hit  whole  cargy  he  recofle6b  only  tbret 
criminals  i  two  fold  for  adultery  >  and  one  tetwhcbctbfrf 
whole  wHole: family  fhdrtd  bis  fate.  One  of  the  firft 
laid  he  had  been!  decoyed  by  a  woman  who  had  told  het 
hirfband,  and  he  was*ierHcr)Ged  topty  ajlavt*,  but  befog 
fnr,  MmJM  himfilf*  The  -lift  faid  he  tiad  had  a  qoa*** 
irei  With  a  caty/bcer  (or  great  man),  who m  revenge  •*> 
cufcd  him  ai  iffkiheraft,  and  fold  Arm  and  Mi  yfotfi/)r  /4>r 
yhves*  -   ■  •  ..-....<..,  ,..-. 

-  Dr.  Troyte*  having  often  afceel  A<?cr A,  a  friwet 
j>al  trader  at  La  How,  what  he  mean*  by  prifsmrs  of 
tvafy  found  they  were  fodi  "asf  were  carried  off  -by -a  fot 
*filrepa**ers  and' Udnappcvsj  who  tavagetbttamtryfrnr 
thatpuvptfe.  Hie  bu(b*roen  making  war*  tt  nek  taMlr 
(that  is,  ft  tnakejlavesjy  was  a  common  way  of  fpeaking 
among  the  traders.  Having  afked,  What  they  did  with 
their  flaves  when  the  nations,  who  traded  for  flaves  with 
them,  were  at  war  with  each  other?  was  anfwered, 
That  when  (hips  ceafed  to  come,  JIaves  ceafed  to  be  taken. 
The  pra&ice  was  alfo  confirmed  by  the  flaves  on  board, 
;  -'••'-  8        •  who 
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SECT.     XXXVI. 

THE  WRETCHED    CONDITION   OF   SLAVES. 

In  America  it  is  generally  believed  and  aflerted,  that 
the  Africans  are  equally  incapable  of  reafon  and  of  vir- 
tue.— The  following  well- authenticated  f?§  will  enable 
us  to  judge  of  this  opinion. 

An  Englifh  fhip  that  traded  in  Guinea  in  1752,  was 
obliged  to  leave  tlie  furgeon  behind,  whofe  bad  ftate  of 
health  did  not  permit  him  to  continue  at  fea.— 
Murray,  for  that  was  his  name,  was  there  endeavour- 
ing to  recover  his  health,  when  a  Dutch  veflel  drew 
near  the  coatt,  put  the  blacks  in  irons,  whom  curiofity 
had  brought  to  the  fliore,  and  inftantly  failed  off*  with 
their  booty. 

Thofe  who  interefted  themfelves  for  thefe  unhappy 
people,  inccnfed  at  fo  bafe  a  treachery,  inftantly  ran  to 
Cudjoc,  who  (lopped  them  at  his  door,  and  afked  them 
what  they  were  in  fearch  of. — The  white  man,  who  is 
WitDyou',  replied  they,  who  Jhould  be  put  to  death,  be-* 
Vol.  II.  3  Q.  caufi 
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caufe  his  brethren  have  carried  off  ours.— The  Europeans, 
anfwered  the  generous  hoft,  who  have  tarried  off  our 
countrymen j  are  barbarians  ;  kill  them  whenever  you  can 
find  them.— But  he  who  lodges  with  me  is  a  good  man,  be 
is  my  friend  \  my  houfe  is  his  fortrefs;  I  am  his  fol&tr, 
and  I. will  defend  him.— Before  you  can  get  at  bmy  you 
fhall  pafs  over  my  body. — 0  my  friends,  what  jufi  man 
would  ever  enter  my  doors,  if  I  bad  fuffered  my  habitation 
to  be  flained  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent  man  t — This 
difcourfe  appcafed  the  rage  of  the  blacks :  they  retired 
aihamed  of  the  defign  that  had  brought  them  there; 
and  fome  days  after  acknowledged  to  Murray  him- 
felf,  how  happy  they  weje  that  they  had   not  com- 
mitted a  .crime,  which  would  have  occafioned  them  a 
perpetual  remorfe. 

This  event  renders  it  probable,  that  the  firft  imprcf- 
fions  which  the  Africans  receive  in  the  New  world,  de- 
termine them  either  to  good  or  bad  anions.— Repeated 
experience  confirms  the  truth  of  this  obfervation :  thofe 
who  fall  to  the  (hare  of  a  humane  matter,  willingly 
efpoufe  his  interefts.— i-They  infcnflbly  adopt  the  fpirit 
and  manners  of  the  place  where  they  are  fixed  —This 
attachment  is  fometimes  exalted  even  into  heroifm.— A 
Portuguefe  flave  who  had  fled  into   the  woods,  having 

learnt 
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learnt  that  his  old  mafter  bad  been  taken  up  for  an  ajjaffi-' 
nation,  came  into  the  court  of  juJHce,  and  acknowledged 
himfelf  guilty  of  the  facl ;  let  bimfclfbe  put  into  prifon  in 
lieu  of  his  mafter  \  brought  falfe,  though  judicial,  proof  of 
bis  pretended  crime,  andfuffered  death  inftead  of  the  guilty 
perfon.— Actions  of  a  lefs  heroical  nature,  though  not 
uncommon,  have  touched  the  hearts  of  fome  coloniils. 

But  there  are  barbarians,  who  confide  ring  pity  as  a 
weaknefs,  delight  in  making  their  dependents  perpetually 
fenfible  of  their  tyranny. — They  juftJy,  however,  receive 
their  punishment  in  the  negligence,  infidelity,  defertion, 
and  fuicidc  of  the  deplorable  victims  of  their  infatiablc 
avarice.— Some  of  thefe  unfoitunatc  men,  efpccially 
thofe  of  Mina,  courageouily  put  an  end  to  their  lives, 
under  the  firm  perfuafion,  that  they  would  immediately 
after  death  rife  again  in  their  own  country,  which  they 
look  upon  as  the  finelt  in  the  world. — A  vindictive 
fpirit  furni flies  others  with  refources  ftill  more  fatal. 
— Inftru&ed  from  their  infancy  in  the  arts  of  poifons, 
which  grow,  as  it  were,  under  their  hands,  they  employ 
them  in  the  deftrucYion  of  the  cattle,  the  horfes,  the 
mfcles,  the  companions  of  their  flavcry,  and  of  every 
living  thing  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  of 
their  oppreflbrs.— In  order  to  remove  from  thcmfelves 
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all  fufpicion,  they  firft  excrcife  tbeir  cruelties  on  their 
wives,  their  children,  their  miftrefles,  and  on  every  thing 
that  is  deareft  to  them.— In  this  dreadful  project,  which 
can  only  be  the  refult  of  defpair,  they  take  the  double 
pleafure  of  delivering  their  fpecies  from  a  yoke  more 
dreadful  than  death,  and  of  leaving  their  tyrant  in  a 
Wretched  (late  of  mifery,  that  is  an  image  of  their  own 
condition.— The  fear  of  punifhment  does  not  check 
them.— They  are  fcarce  ever  known  to  have  any  kind 
of  forcfight ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  certain  of  conceal- 
ing their  crimes,  being  proof  againft  tortures.— By 
means  of  one  of  thofe  inexplicable  contradictions  of  the 
human  heart,  though  common  to  all  people,  whether 
civilized  or  not,  negroes,  though  naturally  cowards,  give 
many  inftances  of  an  unihaken  firmnefs  of  foul.— The 
fame  organization  which  fubje&s  them  to  fervitude,  from 
the  indolence  of  their  mind,  and  the  relaxation  of  their 
fibres,  infpires  them  with  vigour  and  unparalleled  refo- 
lution  for  extraordinary  actions. — They  are  cowards  all 
their  life-time  and  heroes  only  for  an  inftant.— One  of 
thefe  miferable  men  has  been  known  to  cut  liis  wrtft 
off  with  the  ftroke  of  a  hatchet,  rather  than  purchafc 
his  liberty,  by  fobmitting  to  the  vile  office  of  an  exe- 
cutioner. .  • 

Nothing, 
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Nothing,  however,  is  more  miferable  than  the  con- 
dition of  a  black,  throughout  the  whole  American 
Archipelago.—- A  narrow,  unwholefome  hut,  without 
any  conveniences,  ferves  him  for  a  dwelling.— His  bed 
is  a  hurdle,  fitter  to  put  the  body  to  torture  than  to  af- 
ford it  any  eafe,— Some/earthen  pots,  and  a  few  wooden 
difhes  are  his  furniture.— The  coarfc  linen  wKch  covert 
part  of  his  body,  neither  fc cures  him  from  the  infap~ 
portable  heats  of  the  day,  nor  the  dangerous  dews  of  the 
night.— The  food  he  is  fupplied  with,  is  cafiava,  fait 
beef,  cod,  fruits  and  roots,  which  are  fcarce  able  to  fup- 
port  his  miferable  exiftenee. — Deprived  of  every  enjoy- 
ment, he  is  condemned  to  a  perpetual  drudgery  in  a 
burning  climate,  conftantly  under  the  rod  bf  an  unfeeU 
mg  maftei> 

The  condition  of  thefe  flaves,  though  every  where 
deplorable,  is  fomething  different  in  the  colonies.— 
Thofe  who  have  very  extenfive  eftates,  generally  give 
them  a  portion  of  land,  to  fupply  them  with  the  necef- 
iariesof  life.— -They  are  allowed  to  employ  a  part  of  the 
Sunday  in  cultivating  it,  and  the  few  moments  that  on 
other  days  they  fpare  from  the  time  allotted  for  their  meals. 
—In  the  fmaller  iflands,  the  colonift  himfelf  furnifhes 
their  food,  the  greateft  part  of  which  hath  been  imported 
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by  fea  from  other  countries— Ignorance,  avarice,  or 
poverty,  have  introduced  into  fome  colonics,  a  method 
of  providing  for  the  fubfiftence  of  negroes,  equally  dc- 
flrudive  both  to  the  men  and  the  plantation.— They 
are  allowed  on  Saturday,  or  fome  other  day,  to  work  in 
the  neighbouring  plantations,  or  to  plunder  them,  in 
order  to  procure  a  maintenance  for  the  reft  of  the 
week. 

Befides  tliefe  differences  arifing  from  the  particular 
fituation  of  the  fettlements  in  the  American  iflanch, 
each  European  nation  hath  a  manner  of  treating  Hares 
peculiar  to  itfelf.— The  Spaniards  make  them  the  com- 
panions of  their  indolence  ;  the  Portugnefe,  the  inftru- 
raents  of  their  debauch  ;  the  Dutch,  the  victims  of  their 
avarice  ;  the  Englifh,  who  eafily  derive  their  fubfiftence 
from  their  eftates  on  the  northern  continent,  are  lefs 
attentive  to  the  management  of  them  than  any  other 
nations.— If  they  never  promote  inter-marriages  among  . 
the  blacks,  they  yet  receive  with  kindnefs,  as  the  gifts  of 
nature,  thofe  children  that  are  the  produce  of  leis  re- 
drained  connexions,  and  feldora  exa£t  from  the  fathers 
qt  mothers  a  toil  or  a  tribute  above  their  ftrength.— 
Slaves  by  them,  are  considered  merely  as  natural  pro- 
ductions, which  ought  ^neither  to  be  ufed,  nor  dejiroyed 

without 
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without  necejjity ;  but  they  never  treat  them  with  fami- 
liarity :  they  never  fmile  upon  them,  noyjpeak  to  thera. 
One  would  think  they  were  afraid  of  letting  them  fuf- 
peA,  that  nature  could  have  given  any  one  mark  of 
refemblance  betwixt  them  and  their  (laves. — This  makes 
them  hate  the  Englj/&.— The  French,  lefs  haughty, 
lefs  difdainful,  confider  the  Africans  as  a  fpecies  of 
moral  beings ;  and  thefe  unhappy  men,  fenfible  of  the 
honour  of  feeing  themfelves  almoft  treated  like  rational 
creatures,  feem  to  forget  that  their  matter  is  impatient 
of  making  his  fortune,  that  he  always  exalts  labours 
from  them  above  their  ftrength,  arid  frequently  lets 
them  want  fubfiftence. 
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SECT,    XXXVII. 

IN  WHAT   MANNER   THE    CONDITION     OF    SLAVES 
MIGHT   BE    RENDERED   MORE    SUPPORTABLE. 

If  the  vice  of  flavery  muft  exift,  the  method  of  ame- 
liorating its  condition  would  be  to  attend  to  the  natural 
and  moral  (late  of  man.— Thofc  who  purchafe  bfacfa  on 
the  coafts  of  favage  nations ;  thofc  who  convey  them  to 
America,  and  efpecially  thofe  who  dire&  their  labours, 
often  think  themfelves  obliged,  from  their  fituation,  and 
frequently  too  for  the  fake  of  their  own  fafety,  to  fyfrefi 
thefe  wretched  men. — The  foul  of  thefe  managers  of 
flaves,  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  companion,  is  ignorant  of 
every  motive  to  enforce  obedience,  but  thofe  of  fear  or 
fevmtj%  and  thefe  they  exercife  with  all  the  harihnefs 
of  a  temporary  authority. — If  the  proprietors  of  planta- 
tions would  ceafe  to  regard  the  care  of  their  Haves,  as  an 
occupation  below  them,  and  confider  it  as  an  office  to 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  attend,  they  would  (boh  dif- 
card  thefe  errors  that  arife  from  a  tfpirit  of  cmeky.— 

The 


The  hiftory  of  all  mankind  would  (hew  them,  that,  in 
order  to  render  flavery  ufeful,  it  is,  at  leaft,  neceflary  to 
make  it  eafy ;  that  force  does  not  ptevent  the  rebellion 
of  the  mind ;  that  it  is  the  matter's  intereft  that  the 
Have  fliould  be  attached  to  life,  and  that  nothing  is  to 
be  expe&ed  from  him  the  moment  that  he  no  longer 
fears  to  die* 

This  principle  of  enlightened  reafon,  derived  from 
the  fentiments  of  humanity,  would  ^contribute  to  the 

reformat  ion  of  fever al  abufes.     Men  would  acknow- 

0 
ledge  the  neceflity  of  lodging,  clothing,  and  giving  pro- 
per food  to  beings  condemned  to  the  mod  painful  bon- 
dage that  ever  has  exifted  fince  the  infamous  origin  of 
flavery.  They  would  be  fenfible  that  it  is  naturally 
impoflible  that  thojfe  who  reap  no  advantage  from  their 
own  labours,  can  have  the  fame  understanding,  the 
fame  ceconomy,  the  fame  a£Uvity,  the  fame  ftrength,  as 
the  man  who  enjoys  the  produce  of  his  indufixy.— 
That  political  moderation  would  gradually  take  place, 
which  confifts  in  leffening  of  labour,  alleviating  punifli- 
ment,  and  rendering  to  man  part  of*  his  rights,  in  order 
to  reap  with  greater  certainty  the  benefit  of  thofe  duties 
that  are  impofed  upon  him. — The  preservation  of  a 
great  number  of  fiaVes,  whom  difbrders  occafioned  by 
Vot.  II.  3  R  vexation 
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vexation  or  regret  deprive  the  colonies  of,  would  be  the 
natural  conference  of  fo  wife  a  regulation. — Far  from 
aggravating  the  yoke  that  oppreffes  them,  every  kind  of 
attention  fliould  be  given  to  make  it  eafy,  and  to  diffi- 
pate  even  the  idea  of  it,  by  favouring  a  natural  taflc 
that  fecms  peculiar  to  the  negroes. 

Their  organs  are  extremely  fenfible  of  the  powers  of 

mufic — Their  ear  is  fo  true,  that  in  their  dances,  tht 

i.  ■  * 

time  of  a  fong  makes  them  fpring  up  a  hundred  at  once, 
ftriking  the  earth  at  the  fame  inftant. — Enchanted,  as  it 
were,  with  the  voice  of  a  finger,  or  the  tone  of  a  Mug* 
cd  inftrument,  a  vibration  of  the  air  is  the  fpirit  that 
actuates  all  the  bodies  of  thefe  men  :  a  found  agitates, 
tranfports,  and  throw*  them  into  ecftaGes. — In  their 
common  labours,  the  motion  of  their  arms,  or  of  their 
feet,  is  always  in  cadence. — At  all  their  employments 
they  fmg,  and  feem  always  as  if  they  were  dancing.— 
Mufic  animates  their  courage,  and  roufes  them  from 
their  indolence.  The  marks  of  this  extreme  fenfibility 
to  harmony  are  vifible  in  all  the  mufcles  of  their  bodies, 
which  are  always  naked.— Poets  and  muficians  by  na* 
ture,  they  make  the  words  fubfervient  to  the  mufic,  by 
a  licence  they  arbitrarily  affurae  of  lcngthenyig  or 
fhortening  them,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  an 

air 
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air  that  pleafes  them. — Whenever  any  objeft  or  Inci- 
dent ilrikes  a  negro,  he  inftantly  makes  it  the  fuhje£l  of 
a  fong. — In  all  ages  this  has  been  the  origin. of  poetry.—  % 
Three  or  four  words,  which  are  alternately  repeated  by 
the  finger  and  the  general  chorus,  fometimes  conftituto 
the  whole  poem. — Five  or  fix  bars  of  mufic  compofe 
the  whole  length  of  the  fong. — A  circumftance  that  ap- 
pears fihgular,  is,  that  the  fame  air,  though  merely  a 
continual  repetition  of  the  fame  tones,  takes  entire  pof- 
feflion  of  them,  makes  them  work  or  dance  for  feveral 
hours:  neither  they,  nor  even  the  white  men,  are  dif- 
gufled  with  that' tedious  uniformity  which  thefe  repeti- 
tions might  naturally  occafion. — This  particular  attach- 
ment is  owing  to  the  warmth  and  e*preffion  which  they 
introduce  into  their  fongs.— Their  airs  are  generally 
double  time.  —  None  of  them  tend  to  infpire  them  witli 
pride.— Thofe  intended  to  excite  tendernefs,'  promote 
rather  a  kind  of  languor. — Even  thofe  which  are  moft 
lively,  carry  in  them  a  certain  expreflion  of  melan- 
choly.— This  is  the.  higheft  entertainment  to  minds  of 
great  fenfibiKty. 

So  Itrong  an  inclination  for  mufic  might  T)ecome  a 

powerful  motive  of  aftion  under  the  diredtton  of  fkilful 

hands.— Feftivals,  games,  and  rewards,  'might  on  this  ac- 
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count  be  eftabliflied  among  them.— Tbcfc  amufemcnU, 
concluded  with  judgment,  would  prevent  that  ftupidity 
fo  common  among  flaves,  cafe  their  labours,  and  pre- 
jerve  them  from  that  conftant  melancholy  which  coo- 
fipmes  them,  and  (hortens  their  days. 

After  having  provided  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
blacks  exported  from  Africa,  the  welfare  of  thofc  who 
are  born  in  the  iflands  tbemfelves  would  then  be  con- 
fidered.— The  negroes  are  not  averfe  from  tlie  propaga- 
tion of  their  fpecies  even  in  the  chains  of  flavery. — But 
it  is  the  cruelty  of  the  matters  which  hath  effeduaUy 
prevented  them  from  complying  with  this  great  end  of 
nature.  Such  hard  labour  is  required  from  negro  wo- 
men, both  before  and  after  their  pregnancy,  that  their 
children  are  either  abortive,  or  live  but  a  ihott  time 
after  delivery. — Mothers,  rendered  defperate  by  the  pu- 
nishments which  the  weaknefs  of  their  condition  occa- 
fions  them,  fnatch  fometimes  their  children  from  the 
cradle,  in  order  to  ilrangle  them  in  their  arms,  and  fa- 
crificc  them  with  a  fury  mingled  with  a  fpirit  of  re- 
venge and  companion,  that  they  may  not  become  the 
property  of  their  cruel  mailers.  This  barbarity,  the 
horror  of  which  rauft  be  wholly  imputed  to  the  Euro- 
peans,  will,   perhaps,   convince  them  of  their  error. 

Their 
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Their  fenfibility  will  he  roufed,  and.  engagc-thcm  to 
pay  a  greater  attention,  to  their  true  interefls. ■■  They . 
will  find  that  by  corojiiitting  fuch  outrage*  againfthu*. 
inanity,  they- in  jure  tbemfclves ;  -  and  if  they,  do.  not  be*,, 
come  the  benefactors  of  their  flavcs,  they,  will  at  leaft, 
ceafe  to  be.tbeir  executioners. 

They  will,  perhaps,  rcfolvc  to  fct  free*thp(er  mother* 
who  ihall  have  brought  up  a  confiderable  number  of 
children  to  the  age  of  fix. years-  The  allurements of , 
liberty  are  the  mod.  powerful  that  can  influence  the  hu*v 
man  heart.  The.  negro  womefl,  animate^  by  the  hope> 
of.  fa  great  a  blefling,  to  a  which  all  would  afpi  re,  and, 
few  would,  be  able  to  obtain, .  would  majce,, negjedt  and., 
infamy  be  fucceeded  by  a  virtuous  emulation  'to  bring. 
up  children,  wljofe  number  and  preservation  would  (e^ 
cure  to  them  freedom  and  tranquillity. 

After  having  taken  wife  mcafures  not  to  deprive  theqr . 
plantations  of  thofe  fuccours  arifing  from  the  ,extraordi»  . 
nary  fruitfulnefc  of  the  negro  women  ;   they  will  attend 
to  the  care  of  conducting  and  extending  cultivation. by 
means  of  population,  and  without  foreign  expedients* 
Every  thing  invites  them  to  eftablifli  this  cafy  and  na-t, 
tural  fyftem. 

There  are.  fome  powers,  what  fettleinen|s  in, the-. 
4  American 
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American  iflei  every  day  acquire  extent,  and  there  are 
none  whofe  manual  labour  does  not  continually  in* 
Cteafe.  Thefe  lands,  therefore,  constantly  require  a 
greater  number  of  hands  to  clear  them-  Africa,  where 
all  Europeans  go  to  recruit  the  population  of  the  colo- 
nies, gradually  furnifhes  them  with  fewer  men,  and 
fqpplies  them  at  the  fame  time  with  worfe  flaves  and  at 

'  a  higher  price. — This  fource  for  the  obtaining  flaves 
will  be  gradually  more  and  more  exhaufted. — But  were 
this  change  in  trade  as  chimerical,  as  it  feems  to  be  not 
fer  diftant,  it  is  neverthclefs  certain  that  a  great  number 

•  of  flaves,  drawn  out  of  a  remote  region,  pcrifh  in  their 
paflage,  or  in  the  New  world;  and  that  when  they 
tome  to  America  they  are  fold  at  a  very  advanced  price; 
that  there  are  few  of  them  whofe  natural  term  of  life  is 
not  (hortened ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who 
attain  a  wretched  old  age,  are  extremely  ignorant,  and 
being  accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to  idlenefs,  are  fre- 
quently very  unfit  for  the  employments  to  which  they 
aredeftined,  and  are' in  a  continual  (late  of  dejpondcnej, 
on  account  of  their  being  feparated  from  their  country* 
If  we  are  not  miAaken  in  our  opinion,  cultivators  born 
in  the  American  iflands  themfelves,  always  breathing 
their  native  air,  brought  up  without  any  other  expence 

than 
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than  what  confifts  in  a  cheap  food,  habituated  in  tttt] 
life  to  labour  by  their  own  parents,  endowed  Whh  a  ftkflft- 
cient  (hare  of  underftandirig,  of  a  lingular  aptitude  for 
all  the  ufeful  am ;  fuch  cultivators  catf not  but  be  pte* 
ferabie  to  (laves  that  have  been  fold  and  live  in  a  J>erj&. 
tual  exile  and  reftraint. 

*  The  method  of  fubftituting  in  the  place  of  foreign  Mfr 
groes  thofe  of  the  colonies  themfehes,  is  very  obvioiist 
It  wholly  confifts  in  fuperintending  the  black  children 
that  are.  born  in  the  iflands,  in  confining  to  their  work- 
houfes  that  multitude  of  flaVes  who  carry  about  with 
them  their  worthleflhefs,  their  licentioufnefs,  and  did 
luxury  and  infolence  of  their  mailers,  in  all  the  town*. 
and  ports  of  Europe ;  but,  above  all,  in  requiring  of  na- 
vigators who  frequent  the  African  coafts,  that  they 
fliould  form  their  cargo  of  an  equal  number  of  men  and 
women,  or  even  of  a  majority  of  women,  during  {bote 
years,  in  order  to  reduce  that  difproportion  which  obtain* 
betwixt  the  two  fcxes. 

This  laft  precaution,  by  putting  the  pleafara  of  feve- 
within  the  reachof  all  the  blacks,  taraid  contribute  tt 
their  eafe  and  multiplication*    Thefe*  unhappy  men; 
forgetting  the  weight  of  their  chains,  would  with  traaf- 
port  fee  themfeWes  Ihra  again  ia  tfeefc  chiUrtfn^   Tlife 

majority 
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tftoajority  of  them  are  faithful,  even  to  death,  to  thofe 
negro  \vomfcn  wliom  love  and  flavefy  have  affigned  to 
theifi  for  their  companions ;  they  treat  them  with  that 
compdffion  which  the  wretched  mutually  derive  from 
one  another  even  in  the  rigoor  of  their  condition; 
they  comfort  them  under  the  load  of  their  employ- 
ments; "they  fympathize,  at  lead,  with  then),  when, 
through  excefs  of  labour,  or  want  of  food,  the  mother 
<can  only  offer  her  child  a  breaft  that  is  dry,  or  bathed 
in  het  tears.  The  women,  on  their  part,  though  tied 
down  to  no  reftriftiohs  of  chaftity,  are  fixed  in  their  at- 
tachments ;  provided  that  the  vanity  of  being  beloved  by 
white  people  does  not  render  them  inconftant.  Unhap- 
pily this  is  a  temptation  to  infidelity,  to  which  they  have 
too  often  opportunities  to  yield. 

Thofe  who  have  inquired  into  the  caufes  of  this  taftc 
for  bladk  women,  which  appears  to  be  fo  depraved  in  the 
Europeans,  have  found  it  to  arife  from  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  which  under  the  torrid  zone  irrefiflilily  excites 
men  to  the  pleafures  of  love ;  the  facility  of  gratifying 
this  infarmovntaUe  inclination  without  reftraint,  and 
without  the  trouble  of  a  long  purfuit ;  from  a  certain 
captivating  attraction  of  beauty,  difcovcrable  in  black 
women,  as-fcon  as  cuftom  hath  once  reconciled  the  eye 
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to  their  colour ;  but  principally  from  a  warmth  of  con- 
ftitution,  which  gives  them  the  power  of  infpiring  and 
returning  the  mod  ardent  tranfports.  Thus  they  re- 
venge themfelves,  as  it  were,  for  the  humiliating  de- 
fpondence  of  their  condition,  by  the  violent  and  immo- 
derate paffions  which  they  excite  in  their  mailers ;  nor 
do  our  ladies,  in  Europe,  poflefs  in  a  more  exalted  de- 
gree the  art  of  wafting  and  running  out  large  fortunes 
than  the  negro  women.  But  thofe  of  Africa  have  the 
fuperiority  over  thofe  of  Europe,  in  the  real  pa&on  they 
have  for  the  men  who  purchafe  them.  The  liappy  dif- 
covery  and  prevention  of  confpiracies  that  would  have 
deftroyed  all  their  oppreffors  by  the  hands  of  their  Haves, 
hath  been  often  owing  to  the  faithful  attachment  of 
thefe  negro  women.  The  double  tyranny  of  thefe  un-; 
worthy  ufurpers  of  the  eftates  and  liberty  of  fucb  a  nuin* 
her  of  people,  deferved,  doubtlefs,  fuch  a  puaifhment. 
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SECT.    XXXVIII. 

SLAVERY  IS  ENTIRELY  REPUGNANT  TO  HUMA- 
NITY,  REASON,   AND   JUSTICE. 


We  will  not  here  fo  far  debate  ourfelves  as  to  en- 
large the  ignominious  lift  of  thofe  writers  who  devote 
their  abilities  to  juftify  by  policy  what  moraSty  con- 
demns.— In  an  age  where  fo  many  errors  are  boldly 
laid  open,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  conceal  any 
truth  that  is  ihterefting  to  humanity. — If  whatever  we 
have  hitherto  advanced  hath  feemingly  tended  only  to 
alleviate  the  burden  of  flavery,  the  rtafon  is,  that  it  was 
firft  neceffary  to  give  fome  comfort  to  thofe  unhappy 
beings  whom  we  cannot  fet  free;  and  convince  then 
oppreflbrs  that  they  are  cruel  to  the  prejudice  of  their  real 
interefis.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  until  fome  confident- 
blc  revolution  (hall  make  the  evidence  of  this  great 
truth  felt,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  purfue  this  objefi 
further.— We  fliall  then  firft  prove,  that  there  is  nc 
rcafon  of  ftate  that  can  autborife  flavery.— We  /ball 
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not  be  afraid  to  cite  to  the  tribunal  of  reafon  and  juftice 
thofe  governments  which  tolerate  this  cruelty,  or 
which  even  are  not  alhamed  to  make  it  the  bads  of  their 
influence. 

Montesquieu  could  not  prevail  on  hjmfelf  to  treat 
the  queftion  concerning  flavery  in  a  ferious  light.-r-In 
teality  it  is  degrading  reafon  to  employ  it,  I  will  not 
fay  in  defending,  but  in  refuting  an  abuie  fo  repugnant 
to  it.— Whoever  jufttfies  fo  odious'  a  fyftem,  deferves 
the  utmoft  contempt  from  a  philofopher,  and  from  the 
negro  a  flab  with  bis  dagger. 

If  you  touch  me,  faid  Clarissa  to  Lovelace,  that 
moment  I  kill  myfelf  j  I  would  fay  to  him,  who  atr 
tempted  to  deprive  me  of  my  liberty,  If  you  approach 
me,  I  will  llab  you* — In  thi*  cafe,  I  fhould  reafon  bet- 
ter than  Clarissa  ;  becaufe,  defending  my  liberty,  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  my  life,  for  life  cannot  be  env 
joyed  without  it,  is  my  primary  duty ;  to  regard  that  df 
another,  is  only  a  fecondary  confideration ;  and  if  all 
other  circumftances  were  the  fame,  the  death  of  a  cri- 
minal is  more  conformable  to  juftice  than  tint  of  an  in- 
nocent perfon.  .2 
Will  it  be  faid,  that  he  who  wants  to  make  me  a 
JUvc  does  me  no  injury,  but  that  he  only  nukes  ufe  of 
3  S  2  his 
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hit  rights  ?— fFbert  $r*  tbofi  rights  ?—Wb$  bmkfimpi 
upon  them  fofacre.4  acbaraQcr  as  t*  Jikmee  mbu  /— From 
nature  I  hold  the  right  of  fetf-defcnee ;  mature, 
therefore,  has  not  given  to  another  the  right  of  attack- 
ing mc<— If  thou  thinkeft  thyfelf  autborifed  to  opprdk 
me»  becaufe  thou  art  ftronger  apd  more  ingenious  than 
I  am. ;  do  not  complain  if  my  vigorous  arm  fball  plunge 
a  dagger  into  thy  breafl;  do  not  complain,  when  in 
thy  tortured  entrails  thou  (halt  feel  the  pangs  of  death 
conveyed  by.  poifoo  into  thy  food :  I  am  ftronger  and 
more  ingenious  than  thou :  fall  a  viftim,  therefore,  in  thy 
turn ;  and  expiate  the  crime  of  having  been  an  opprcflbr. 

He  who  fupports  the  fyftem  of  flavery  is  the  enemy  of 
the  whole  human  race.— He  divides  it  into  two  fecieties 
of  legal  ailaffins  i  the  opprefibfs  and  the  oppreffed.-— It 
is  the  ferae  thing  as  proclaiming  to  the  world,  if  vera 
would  prefcrve  your  life,  inftantly  take  away  mine,  for 
I  want  to  have  yours. 

But  the  right  of  flavery,  you  fay,  extends  only  to  the 
right  of  labour  and  the  privation  of  liberty ,  not  of  ///*<\— 
What !  does  not  the  matter,  who  difpofes  of  my 
ftrength  at  his  pleafure,  likewife  difpofe  of  my  life, 
which  depends  on  the  voluntary  and  proper  ufe  of  my 
faculties  ?«— What  is  exiftence  to  him,  who  has  dot  the 

difpofcl 


difpofal  of  itF— t  CANNOT  KItL  MV  SLAVE;  but  I 
can  make  him  bleed  Under  the  whip  of  an  executioner ,  lean 
overwhelm  him  with  forrows,  drudgery  and  want ;  lean 
injure  him  every  way9  and  fecretly  undermine  the  principles 
undfprings  of  bis  life  ;  I  can /mother y  by  flow puni/hments9 
the  wretched  infant  which  a  negro  woman  carries  in  her 
womb.— Thus  the  law  protedb  the  ihvc  againft  a 
violent  death,  only  to  leave  to  my  cruelty  the  right  of 
snaking  him  die  by  inches. 

Let  us  proceed  a  ftcp  farther :  the  right  of  flavery  b 
that  of  perpetrating  all  forts  of  crimes :  thofe  crimes 
which  invade  property ;  for  (laves  are  not  fuffered  to 
have  any  even  in  their  own  perfons :  thofe  crimes  which 
deflroy  perfonal  fafety :  for  the  Slaves  may  be  facrificed 
to  the  caprice  of  his  mafter :  thofe  crimes  which  make 
modefty  (hodden— My  blood  rifes  at  thefe  horrid  ima- 
ges.— I  deteft,  I  abhor  fach  beings,  viftims  and  exe- 
cutioners ; — and  can  our  laws  (an£tion  fuch  crimes? 

Ye  bands  of  Senators,  whofc  fuffrage  fwayi 

Britannia's  realms,  whom  either  Ind  obey*, 

Woo  right  the  injured,  and  reward  the  brave,  , 

Stretch  your  ftrong  arm,  for  yc  have  power  to  fate. 

Thron'd  in  the  vaulted  heart,  his  dread  refort, 

Inexorable  confeience  holds  his  court, 

With  ftill  fmall  voice  the  plot  of  guilt  alarms, 

&tres  his  marked  brotr,  his  lifted  hand  dHt/KWr 

3ut, 
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Rutj  wjijt  19  night,  vi 
j5fr  fytAki  in  tiunJfrt  it 

Htar  Aim,  ye  Senator*  ? 

He  ¥no  allow*  or  1 

Further,  that  I  may  dift 

timents  on  this  fubjc&— ( 

man,  fitting  at  the  foot  of 

fating  the  profit  and  lofles  of 

1 

pay  of  his  aflbciates,  and  adj 
proportion  and  diitributivt 
not  a  very  different  chara£li 
the  Have- (hip,  who  reclined 
hi  his  hand,  fettles  the  nun 
order  to  be  made  on  the  co 
ratcly  examines  how  many 
him  *  in  order  to  fupport 
him  with  flaves;    how  n 
him  aboard,  how  many  wh 
much  each  drop  of  block 
which  each  negro  will  wafc 
women  will  contribute  mo 

of  her  hands,  or  by  thofe 
think  you  of  this  parallel 
yon  and  takes  your  money 

1 

- 

youT  perfon.— - The  mm  invades  the  rights  of  fociety,  the 
v/j&r,  thofe  of  nature.— This  certainly  is  the  truth  ;  and 
if  there  exifted  a  legiflature  which  aUthorifed,  which 
tolerated,  even  by  its  lilcnce,  fuch  enormities  ;  if,  more- 
over, occupied  by  idle  or  fa&ious  questions,  it -did  not 
eternally  denounce  vengeance  againft  the  aufbors  or  in- 
•  ftruments  of  this  tyranny ;  if  it  made  it  criminal  for  a 
Have  to  break  his;  bpnds ;  if  it  did  not  expel  tbo  unjtift 
judge  who  condemns  the  fugitive  to  death ;  if  fuch  .a 
ftate  exifted,  its.  minifters  deferve •'*  ******* 
******  *m 

But  thefe  negroes,  lay  they,  are  a  race  of  men  bom 
for  flavery  ;  their  difpofitions  are  narrow,  treacherous 
and  wicked ;  they  thecnfelves  allow  the  fuperiority  of 
our  underftandings,  and  almoft  acknowledge  die  juftice 
•four  authority. 

The  minds  of  the  negroes  are  corftrafled;  becaufe 
flavery  deftroys  all  the  firings  of  the  fori;— They 
are  wicked ;  but  not  fufficiently  lb  with  yon.— They 
are  treacherous,  becaufe  they  are  under  no  obligation 
to  fpeak  truth  to  their  tyrants.— They  acknowledge 
the  fuperiority  of  their  underftandings;  becaufe  we 
have  abufed  their  weaknefe.— I  might  as  well  fay,  that 
the  Indians  are  a  fpecics  of  men  born  to  be  cruftied  to 
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death ;  bccaufc  there  are  fanatics  among  them,  who 
throw  themfclves  under  the  wheels  of  their  idol's  car 
before  the  temple  of  Jaguernat. 

Bat  thefe  negroes,  it  is  farther  urged,  were  bora 
flaves. — Barbarians,  will  you  perfuade  me,  that  a  man 
can  be  the  property  of  a  fovereign,  a  fon  the  property  of 
a  father,  a  wife  the  property  of  her  hufband,  a  domeflic 
die  ptopeity  of  a  matter,  a  negro  the  property  of  a 
planter? 

But  thefe  flaves  have  fold  thenifclves.— Could  a  man 
ever  by  compact,  or  by  an  oath,  permit  another  to  ufe  and 
abufe  him?— -If  he  afiented  to  this  compad,  or  con- 
firmed it  by  an  oath,  it  was  in  a  tranfport  of  ignorance 
or  folly ;  and  he  is  rcleafed  from  it,  the  moment  that 
he  either  knows  himfelf,  or  his  reafon  returns. 

But  they  had  been  taken  in  war. — What  does  this 
{ignify  to  you  ? — Suffer  the  conqueror  to  make  what  ill 
ufe  he  pleafes  of  his  own  victory. — Why  do  you  make 
yourfclves  his  accomplices. 

But  they  were  criminals  condemned  in  their  country 
to  flavery, — Who  was  it  that  condemned  them  ? — Do 
you  not  know,  that  in  a  defpotic  ftate  there  is  no  crimi- 
nal but  the  tyrant. 

Dr. 
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LET     Ui,    THEREFORE*     ENDEAVOUR.    TO     IIAKB 

The  light  of  reason  and  the  sentiments  or 

NATURE  TAKE  FLACfi  OF  THE  BLIND  FEROCITY 
OF  OUR  ANCESTORS. — LET  US  BREAK  THE  BONDS 
OF  SO  MANY  VICTIMS  OF  OUR  MERCENARY  FRlfr* 
CIFLES,  SHOULD  WE  EVBN  BE  OBLtGED  TO  DTS* 
CARD  A  COMMERCE  WHICH  IS  FOUNDED  ONLY  OH 
INJUSTICE,   AND  WHOSE  *>BJE<*T   IS   LUXUltyi 

But  even  this  is  not  neceflary. — There  is  no  occafion 
to  give  up  thpfe  conveniences  which  cuftom  hath  fo 
much  endeared  to  us. — We  may  draw  them  /rom  our 
colonies,  without  peopling  them  with  fiaves. — Thefe 
produ&ions  may  be  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  freemen, 
and  then  be  reaped  without  remorie. 

The  iflands  may  be  filled  with  blacks,  whofe  fetters 
have  been  broken.  They  wffl  fucceffiveiy  clear  the 
(mall  plantations  given  them,  or  which  they  have  ac- 
quired by  their  induftfy.— ouch  of  thefe  unhappy  men* 
as  ihould  recover  their  independence,  would  live  id 
quiet  upon  the  fame  manual  labours,  that  would  be  then 
free  and  advantageous  to  them. — The  vafials  of  Den* 
mark,  who  have  lately  been  made  free,  have  not  aban? 
doned  their  ploughs. 

Vol.  II.  3T  It 


Ja.it  then  apprehended,  that  tbo  fccility  of  acquiring 
fuXUlenoe  without  labour  on  a  foiLuaturaJly  fertile,  and 
of  dilpenflng  vjth  the  want  of  dothe*..  would  plunge 
tb^fc  men  in  iflepcfc  ?— Why  then  do  n$*.tho  tnhabt* 
taau  of  Europe  eonfiac  themfctoes  to  fucb  4aboors  at 
arc  o£  indifpcnl^e  ne<^ty?— Why  do  theyexbroft 
their  powers  in,  laborious  employments  which  tend  only 
to  the  fieniual  gratification*  jpf.  a  frivolous*  imagination  ? 
•p-The^c^e  amoogft  .usarthx^ulaod  psofeflioos,  (brae 
npore  laborious^  than*  others  which  owfe  their  origin  to 
our  infUtutions.— Huroap  typs  have  given  rife  to  a  va* 
ricty  of  $<3itious  wants*  which  otberwife  would  never 
have  had  an  jexiftencc*— jB(y  difpoiiog  of  every  (pecks 
of  property  according  Jto  th^ir  capricious  inftitutions, 
they  have  fubjefled  an  infinite  number  of  people  to  the 
imperious  will  o£  thqi*  |elJowicrcatures,  fo  far  as  evert 
to  make  them  empty  our  prdure  for  fubfiflence.~Wo 
have  amongft  us  beings,  formed  like  ourfclves,  who 
have  confented  to  inter  themfelves  under  mountains,  to 
furnifh  us  with  metals  and  witfi  popper,  perhaps  to 
poifon  us ;  why  do  we  imagine  that  the  negroes  are 
lefs  dupes  and  lefs  fooltfh  than  the  Europeans?. 

At  the  time  that  we  gradually  confer  liberty  on  thefc 
unhappy  beings  as  a  reward  for  their  oeconomy,  their 

good 
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good  behaviour,  and  their  induftfy, '  we  crt'uft  be  careful 
to  fubjeft  them  to  our  laws  and  manners,  and  to  offer 
them  our  fuperfluities. — We  nraft  £ive  them  a  country, 
give  them  interefts  to  ftudy,  produ&ions  to  cultivate, 
and  an  obje&  adequate  to  their  refpe&lve  taftes,  arid  otir 
colonies  will  never  want  hands,  which  being  eafed  of 
their  chains,  will  be  mor£  afiive  and  robuft. 

The  flave-trade  has  been  prohibited  by  our  legislature.' 
—Slavery,  it  is  probable,  will  alfo  foon  be-abolifhed  in 
our  iflands,  by  the  lame  a&ive  benevolence  of  the  beft 
of  men.— The  whole  country  offer  up  their  prayers  for 
the  fuccefs  of  his  laudable  endeavour;  and  the  u'ni- 
verfe  mud  ever  admire  that  patriot  who  has,  with  infi- 
nite perfeverance  and  difficulty,  always  ftruggled  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  the  human  race* 

How  beautifully  does  Cowper  exprels  himfelf  on 
this  fubjedt— 

I  would  not  hive  a  (lave  to  til)  my  ground,  -     * 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  fleep, 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 

That  finews  bought  and  fold  have  ever  earn'd. 

No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 

Juft  eftimation  priz'd  above  all  price, 

I  had  much  rather  be  myfclf  the  flave, 

And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fatten  them  on  hira* 

3Ta  W*V 
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We  HATE  KO  SLAVES  AT  HOME,  THE*  WHY  ABROAD  ? 

akd  they  themsilvit  once  ferried  o'lr  the  wavi 

That  parti  us,  are  emancipate*  akd  loos'd. 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  iit  England;   if  their  lckgi 

Receive  OCR  air,  that  moment  they  ark  free  $ 

They  touch  our  country,  and  their  ikacxles  fall. 

That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 

And  jealous  or  the  blessing.    Spread  it  this, 

And  let  it  circulate  through  sv'ry  vein 

Or  all  tour  bmpire,  that  where  Britain's  power 

IS  FELT,  MANKIND  MAY  FEEL  HER  MERCY  TOO* 


Thanks  be  to  God,  through  the  perfevcrancc  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  this  blot  has  been  wiped  away  from 
the  annals  of  our  country. 


THE     END. 
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